


‘lL homas Alva Edison, who in 1887 thought of “a device that 
should do for the eye what the phonograph did for the ear’ 


CHAPTER I 


UR beginning is the year of 1888 and the place is the 
experimental laboratories of Thomas A. Edison. 
For a century at least, scientific men had been dream- 
ing of, and fitfully working toward, the achievement 
of the motion picture. In very truth this thing had been in the 
mind of man from the dimmest beginnings. 

But the ability of man to make pictures could not keep pace 
with the swift growth of thought and ideas to be recorded. So 
it came that picture writing early gave way to alphabets by 
which words could tell about things instead of showing things. 

About 1825 definite experimentation aimed directly at the 
motion aoe began in the laboratories. These efforts gath- 
ered both volume and velocity as new facilities of science were 
evolved to aid the development. 

Materials and methods had to come first. From the begin- 
ning of time the making of pictures had been limited by the 
skill of hand and eye of the artist. Photography came and 
reduced picture making to functions of optics and chemistry. 

The camera could soon make a better record than any artist, 
and do it cheaply and swiftly. Electricity came along to help. 
The creeping idea of the motion picture began to walk and 
soon broke into a run. Picture writing, 
after the lapse of ages, was hurrying 
to catch up. The motion picture was 
almost here when Edison, already fa- 
mous as “The Wizard of Menlo Park,” 
started in earnest on the problem. 
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HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE herewith begins the publication 

of the first history of the motion picture. The mechani- 
cal evolution of the art has been written often, But this is 
a story of Men, not Things. 

The greater annals, the romance of the development of the 
screen as an institution, have until now been unrecorded. 

It is a curiously woven fabric, iridescent with spectacular 
ruin and sparkling success. Great hopes have perished, small 
hopes have flowered. Wars have raged, peace been made and 
new wars begun. Giant chiefs have risen for their hour of 
dominance, and vanished. 

Honors and wealth have fallen alike on some who deserved 
and many who were lucky. Out of the throng in the gold 
rush of the first decade of the films scarcely half a dozen 
names survive in the industry now. 

The man who first beckoned the public to the screen was 
rewarded with failure and poverty. He went out into a 
living oblivion from which years later he emerged, a relic 
of ambition, for one bitterly dramatic day, and died. Eleven 





Two years before, in 1886, Edward Muybridge, one of 
many investigators who had attained some promising suc- 
cess with his experimental work in recording motion, had 
called upon Edison. Muybridge had made some pictures of 
a running horse, taken with a row of cameras, in California. 
He had arrived at an instrument for showing these pictures, 





This picture, never before published, is the first public glimpse 

into “Room Five.” It was taken merely to test a camera in 1889. 

It has become a rare historic document. It shows C. H. Kayser, 
one of the Edison mechanics, working on the first kinetoscope 





‘It isn’t worth it,” Edison decided when his lawyer wanted to 
make application for patents on the motion picture abroad 
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“Room Five” at the Edison research laboratories in West 


Orange housed a mystery that was guarded by lock and key 


years have passed and his name is forgotten. 
Through and across it all the motion pic- 
ture has pursued its destiny with the force 
of empire, greater than the men who con- 
ceived it, greater than the men who made it 
—as great as the people it serves. 
Some remarkable discoveries have come in 
the quest of this tale, uncovering incidents 
and facts buried in the film’s stampede of 
progress. 
The telling embodies the confidences of 
many makers of screen history who have 
never talked before. 
T R Here and there some long standing myths 
Tae ‘Tat er ee and misplaced honors have been exposed. 
See es) nee The search has been most exacting, tracing 
spent a year of always the thread, often attenuated and 
exacting research tangled, that connects the humble beginnings 
preparing to write of Then with the proud attainments of Now. 
this history 
producing in a highly limited way a sort of an illusion George East- 
f of motion. He called it the “Zoopraxoscope.” He man. who in 
showed these pictures to Edison. E invented 
Nothing seems to have developed out of that meet- n that 
ing in West Orange at the time. Muybridge went back = per 
to his laboratory at the University of Pennsylvania and today possible 
went on with his experiments. 
Edison was not yet ready to take up any new prob- 
f lems. At this time he- was very busy with work on the among them the Edison General Electric plant at Schenectady 
phonograph. and the ore milling plant at Edison, New Jersey. Besides 
being a general experimenter Dickson was an able photographer 
AT: in this story the phonograph will develop as an extraor- in the days when they were few. A great deal that survives 
dinary influence. The fact that Edison had it so absorb-  pictorially of the early history of Edison’s works is from his 
ingly on his. mind at this time seems to have extended a colora- camera. It was this photographic ability that led Edison to 
tion over his later work on the motion picture. The talking select Dickson for his motion picture researches. 
machine was to set many precedents for the “seeing machine,” Mysterious Room Five at the Edison laboratories at West 
in odd, remotely related directions. Orange, Edison’s favorite spot, was selected as the work- 
As he worked. along on the phonograph Edison got to think- shop for the picture experiments. Room Five was under 
ing about, as he says it, “a device that should do for -the eye lock and watch day and night. There was a little wicket in 
what the: phonograph did for the ear,’ the door where materials could be passed in or word given 
In 1888 a period of something like relaxation in Edisons out. Only Dickson and Edison came and went at first. Then 
busy career arrived. He had done great things. The phono- presently one or two other workers were called at times to do 
graph was a definite commercial success, even though. not their little bit and go. No one ventured there unless he were 
entirely perfected. Also earnings were coming in from his called. 
electric light and power enterprises at a considerable rate. 
There was time to play. DISON was inclined to go as far as he might with keeping 
| Now when Edison wanted to play he usually went into his anything evolved, pertaining to the motion picture, as a 
f laboratory and set about inventing something he considered trade secret, as long as he could. As an experimenter, Edison 
trivial. His spirit in approaching the problem of making had a great deal of patience, and probably because he always 
the motion picture was something akin to what one might used so much of it in the laboratory he had none at all else- 
fancy of Foch playing chess, or Galli-Curci singing the neigh- where, He was decidedly out of patience with the courts on 
bor’s baby to sleep, or Charlie Chaplin cutting up antics in the the basis of his patent experiences. 
Los Angeles Athletic Club. By early autumn in 1888 the work had gone far enough to 
After some preliminary consideration Edison called to him lead Edison to seek what protection there might be in the 
a capable young Englishman who had been on his staff of patent office by the filing of a caveat. 
È workers and researchers for several years, W. K. L. Dickson, A caveat was a process, now no longer 
full name William Kennedy Laurie Dickson. This is a name in use, by which an inventor, having 
E to recur often and significantly in the first ten years of the conceived an idea, could establish cer- 
| motion picture. tain rights of priority and protection 
: Dickson had been variously employed on Edison projects, pending the working out of the project. 





In Edison’s caveat he set forth rather 
comprehensively all that the motion 
picture was to be, even including pro- 
jection on the theater screen. His 
words indicated, aş read in the light 
of today, that he foresaw the whole 
even as it is today. But Edison’s subsequent 





motion picture, 
activities did not materialize completely all of the enthusiasms 


of his caveat. It was destiny that he was to go but a part of 
the way toward the completed attainment. Or, perhaps, it is 
more accurate to say that he delib- 
erately chose to go only a part of the 


way. 
Other experimenters were busy. 
Wallace Gould Levison, in Brooklyn, 


was working with glass photographic 
plates on a wheel. Dr. E. J. Marey, 
in Paris, was making progress with a 


glass disc in a “photographic gun.” 
Louis Aime Augustin Le Prince, in 
Leeds, England, was striving with a 


many-lensed camera and strips of sen- 
sitized paper. In Germany, Anschutz, 
an optical worker, was experimenting 
in the same direction. 


ee who kept himself rather 
. well informed, recognized at once 
the shortcomings of these materials. 
He was to go an independent way. 

But the impress of the phonograph 
idea was deep, and it 1s with no sur- 
prise that, now after years we are per- 
mitted to survey the secrets of Room 
Five, we find Edison’s first motion pic- 
ture efforts concerned with trying to 
make pictures on what was practically 
a talking machine cylinder. 

And just here it is interesting to re- 
cord that, in applying some years be- 
fore for patents covering the phono- 
graph, Edison’s claims covered both 
cylinder and disc talking machines. 
Also, that owing to a minor techni- 
cality the patent office held up the disc 
claims while allowing the cylinder 
patents. This seemed of little importance to the inventor. 

“No matter,” said Mr. Edison, when advised to modify the 
disc applications to conform to the patent office requirements, 
“the disc will never amount to anything, anyway.’ 

Everyone knows what happened as a result of that slip. It 
empowered competition that won millions on the Edison idea. 
Technically the disc machine is probably inferior in a number 
of respects to the cylinder machine. But there were commer- 
cial reasons to arise that outweighed the technical factor in 
the exploitation of the phonograph. Edison's * mistake - was 
not a scientific error, but a commercial one. 

All this is important here because in time we shall see the 
same sort of oversight in relation to the motion picture. Tre- 
mendous consequences were involved. 

The cylinder motion picture device 
brought up many problems that often 
kept Dickson and Edison in Room 
Five, working hard far into the night. 













| The Bret Edison kinetoscope, a peep show 
machine which laid the. foundation upon 
‘ which all later inventors worked 


George Eastman was trying to improve the kodak when 
he hit on celluloid film, the thing Edison was seeking 


A young man from Virginia went to the World’s Fair 
at Chicago and saw opportunity in the “living pictures” 


Edison was sure that it was necessary to make about forty 
pictures a second in order to get a satisfactory illusion of 
motion. This meant that he must have a highly sensitive pho- 
tographic material, also that he should be able to start and 
stop the revoluton of the cylinder forty times in a second 
and hold it steady at every stop while a picture was being 
exposed. He attained these difficult things. 

The little pictures on the cylinder were hardly so large as 
the end of a dance program pencil. They were photo- 
graphed in spirals around the cylinder just like sound wave 
records of the phonograph. Edison 
was being controlled by that phono- 
graph idea with extraordinary persist- 
ence. From a little scratch in the wax 
cylinder he could fill a room with 
sound. From an almost equally tiny 
record he was determined to fill it with 
pictures. 

Together Edison and Dickson got 
this cylinder motion picture machine 
to work well enough to know that it 
did not offer an important probability 
of success. 

The labor got tedious and trying. 

Room Five vapored of high tension. 

This playtime job was getting se- 
rious. | 

Edison, the man who builded’ the 
mighty giants of the dynamo, who had 
made machines that crushed five ton 
boulders into dust like clods in the 
hands of a gardener, was all but 
stumped by a silly little device for 
making pictures that would dance. 


OR hours Edison would sit in ab- 
straction, scratch pad in hand, 
puzzling over the picture. He. sketched 
out one notion after another,. discard- 
ing as rapidly as the thoughts grew, 
tossing the crumpled drawings away. 

There was a lot of tugging nervously 
at his left eyebrow in that peculiar 
nervous mannerism of the inventor's 
moods of concentration. 

Presently a better notion would 
come, a swift moment of rough drawing and then Dickson 
would get instructions to “try this.” 

And the rough sketches would be formally pasted into 
the Edison experiment record books on the motion picture 
and the work started. 

Mr. Edison stuck to his task with grim tenacity. 

He was making very little progress. He drew, without 
stint, upon the reservoirs of his energy, which, though appar- 
ently unlimited, seemed prodigal even to those who knew his 
appetite for work. 

The cylinder machine would make pictures, but they were 
exceedingly poor pictures. 

Again and again, after each repulse, the attack was renewed 
with unabated ‘ardor—with undiminished vigor. 

The first acting for the motion pictures took place be- 
fore that absurd little phonograph that was trying to be a camera. 

And the first actor was Fred Ott, a mechanic and mem- 
ber of the staff, chosen because he was the jester of the 
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In 1892 Edison built the first motion picture studio in 
the world, the “Black Maria,” at a total cost of $637.67 


works. 


pened there 


NUMBER of years before, when Edison’s labors were 
| concentrated on the third floor of a little frame building 
in Newark, John F. Ott, a mechanic, wandered into the room 
where Edison was working over a machine, disheveled and 
Ott didn’t know Edison and it prob- 
ably would have been of no importance to him if he had. 


stained of shop dirt. 


“What do you want?” Edison 
asked without looking up. 

“Work.” 

“Can you make this work?” 
Edison pointed to a heap of 
junk in a corner. 

ces.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“You needn’t pay me if I 
don’t.” 

Ott started in. He did not 
know what the machine was 
and he did not ask foolish ques- 
tions. He tinkered until it was 
all in one piece. It proved to 
be a dynamo, the first he had 
seen. He made it work. 

That job brought the Otts 
into the Edison organization 
and the historic beginnings of 
the motion picture. Fred Ott 
was the merry one. He laughed 
the loudest at Edison’s funny 
stories and had some of his 
Own. 

Mr. Ott, first of all screen stars, has 
officially told his own story of how 
he behaved before the camera on those 
historic occasions. The authenticity 
of this is guaranteed, under the oath of 
Ott, sworn as a witness in the case of 
Thomas A. Edison vs. The American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company, in 
equity No. 8280, before the day of pic- 
ture press agents. 


“T HAD a white cloth wound around 

me and then a little belt to tie it in 
around the waist so as not to make it 
too baggy—look like a balloon—and 
then tied around the head; and then I 
made a monkey of myself.” 

So the motion picture was born in 
slapstick comedy, staged in that sol- 
emn laboratory. 

Many a little cylinder full of the gy- 
rations of the monkey-shining Mr. Ott 
was recorded, and he got to be a fine 
monkey-shiner. Those were “the fol- 
lies of 1888.” 

Edison was meanwhile puzzling con- 





siderably over photographic matters. Some place in Germany 
some one was making microscopic pictures of people and build- 


“You can project anything on a screen that you can see with 


the eye or that can be photographed.” — Woodville Latham 


There were two Otts on the staff, John F. and Fred. 
And since Fred was the first of all motion picture actors, it 
is perhaps an obligation to history to set down how he hap- 





became popular toys. 


perfect. 








This curious machine is one of Edison's attempts 

to make a motion picture ona eylinder record 

like a phonograph, in 1888. Officially it was 

known as “Edison Cylinder No.3” in the records 
of the patent wars 





And here is a part of one of the cyl- 

inder picture records, an excellent 

example of the monkeyshining of 
motion picture actors 





ings, mounting them in tiny tubes with a 
speck of a lens to magnify them. 
And the little pic- 
tures, no bigger than a pin head, were 
But never could the researchers 
fnd just how they were made. 

At last the cylinder motion picture was abandoned. 


needed the stimulus of some personal 
attention and (Continued on page 110) 


They 





There 
must be a bigger picture, which meant other methods, Edison 
decided. 

Then mysterious Room Five started to labor with attempts 
at some sort of film. 


A crude and flimsy tape of collodion, 
stuff like the liquid courtplaster 
that one puts on a cut finger. 
was made. It was rough and 
fragile, highly imperfect. but 
good enough to prove the cor- 
rectness of the principle to the 
alert Edison. 

There were many more notes 
for the laboratory records. 

At about this time George 
Eastman, who conducted a busi- 
ness of manufacturing cameras 
and photomaterials. was putting 
out kodaks with paper films in 
them. Because of intricacies of 
the process the cameras had to 
be sent into the plant at 
Rochester to have the films de- 
veloped and the camera loaded 
again. Eastman knew that there 
would never be a big amateur 
business on that basis. He had 
to have something better than 
those complicated paper films. 
Out of his quest came East- 
man’s celluloid film, the kodak mate- 
rial of today. Edison, now keeping in 
touch with things photographic, dis- 
patched Dickson to Rochester for a 
sample. 

Edison examined the film in Room 
Five. 

“That’s it—we’ve got it—now work 


like hell.” 


ND so it was that film came into 

the motion picture - industry. 
This was early in 1889, perhaps a year 
after Edison’s beginning on the prob- 
lem. 

With that material in hand, Edison 
knew that the solution of the picture 
puzzle was but a matter of details. 
There were tremendous difficulties 
ahead, but now the basic quest for 
material had ended. 

Edison began to think more about 
the phonograph and other things then. 
He felt relieved. 

Edison inter- 
ests abroad 








——_ 


| tion. 


| Batchelor, 


| his chief. 


there was time for even a bit of a joy 
ride. So it came that, after leaving a mass 
of instructions in Room Five, he said good- 
bye to West Orange. When the then pala- 
tial La Burgoyne sailed from New York on 
the bland third of August, 1880, Edison 


stood at the rail waving soodbye toward 
the dock, clutching 


a miniature phonograph, 
delivered at the last moment, under his arm. 

That was the year of the Paris Exposi- 
Edison had a hundred-thousand-dol- 
lar exhibit of his works there, centered 
about the marvels of his new incandescent 
electric light. Mr, Edison took a look at 
the Eiffel Tower, sundry titled persons, 
some art galleries of note, and the orthodox 
show places. 

Europe did not excite Edison very much. 


| In a letter home he shrewdly observed that 


the much-lauded old masters of the galleries 


| seemed to depend for their value on the 
rarity of them and the long purses of col- 
lectors. 


He was glad to start home. 


DISON sailed again from Havre, and 
walked ashore on the familiar soil of 
New Jersey at 8 o'clock on the bright Sun- 
day morning of October 6, 1880. He went 
directly to West Orange to look into that 
matter of the motion picture—the “kineto- 
scope,” he had decided to call it. 

There was a bit of surprise in store for 
Mr. Edison. 
had been moved. 

Dickson, for weeks before Edison’s depar- 
ture for Europe, had been asking for bigger 
quarters. “Don’t need it,” Edison decided. 

But with Edison on the seas Charles 
left in charge, was prevailed 
upon and authorized a special photographic 
building. It was duly erected in Septem- 
ber, 1889, total cost, $516.64. 

Into this new building alongside the big 
laboratory structure Dickson proudly led 
There was the kinetoscope, the 
peep show ancestor of today’s motion pic- 
ture. 

Edison took a look into it. 


“Its a pretty fair machine,” he com- 


| mented. 


And just about here the records begin to 
differ and the first note of a new motif in 
our story is sounded. 

There was a picture of Mr. Dickson in the 
machine. 

In a book on the life of Edison, published 


| in 180s, written by William Kennedy Laurie 


Dickson and Antonia Dickson, occurs this 
paragraph : 
y The crowning point of realism 
was attained on the occasion of Mr. Edi- 
son’s return from the Paris Exposition of 
1880, when Mr. Dickson himself stepped 
out on the screen, raised his hat and smiled, 
while uttering the words of greeting, ‘Good 
morning, Mr, Edison, glad to see you back 
I hope you are satisfied with the kineto- 
phonograph.’ ” 
In this deft fashion one is told in effect 
that not only were talking pictures achieved 
in 1889, but that they were thrown upon a 


screen in a darkened auditorium, all as a 


surprise greeting to the homecoming boss 
of the West Orange Works. 
The time was to come when in a des- 


_perate war of patent litigation this was to 


be a fact of vital issue. Years later this 
paragraph from the book was read to 
Edison in court. 

“There was no screen,” he said dryly. 

In fact, six years were yet to pass before 
the motion picture was put on the screen. 
The whole history of the industry turns on 
that point. 

But after his homecoming in October of 
1880 Edison was busied with important 


The sanctuary of Room Five 
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affairs in the phonograph and electrical field. 
The phonograph was going out to the newly 
founded trade. Slot machine parlors, where 
one might drop a nickel, put the tubes to 
his ears and hear the band play, were 
springing up in the cities. Out in the lesser 
places entertainers soon were taking to the 
road with phonograph entertainments. The 
phonograph was a sensation. 

Among those early day itinerant phono- 
graph entertainers was Lyman Howe of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. On a circuit through the 
smaller towns of his territory Howe gave 
phonograph entertainments in connection 
with Ladies’ Aid Societies and church 
boards, dividing the profits with the 
churches. He was pioneering for a motion 
picture business of renown, but he little 
suspected it then. 

At about the same time over in Paris an 
enterprising Frenchman heard about the 
wonderful Edison phonograph that had 
come to London. He was busy, but he had 
a young friend, one Charles Pathe, who had 
little to do. He pressed a bundle of francs 
in Pathe’s hand and told him to go to Lon- 
don and get one of those talking machines. 
It was natural indeed that there should be 
a market for talking machines in France, 
the home of conversation. M. Pathe came 
back with a phonograph, and it was a 
vast success. He made more trips to Lon- 
don, this time on his own account, and built 
up a phonograph business that survives yet 
in these days of 1922. But more important 
still to Pathe, he established a contact with 
the genius of Edison and the greater thing 
to come, 

There were scientific whisperings about 
and wee bits of news of the Edison kimet- 
ograph and the kinetoscope, camera and 
viewing machine, in a few publications 
meanwhile. Harper's Weekly, in the issue 
of June 13, 1891, came out with a two-page — 
spread on the subject of the invention, dis- 
cussed in glowing but conservative words. 

Meanwhile Edison came to the opinion 
that after all secrecy could hardly protect 
his invention much longer, and so August 
24, 1891, he made application for a United 
States patent. 

At this time it was suggested to Edison, 
as a matter of routine, at least, that per- 
haps application should also be made for 


foreign patents, including France and 
England. 
OW much will that cost?” Edison 


asked casually, 

“Oh, about $150.” 

Edison waived the suggestion aside. 

“Tt isn’t worth it.” 

In this one sees a striking parallel to his 
attitude toward the disc phonograph pat- 
ents, repeated here in terms of the motion 
picture. 

Of course there was again a modifying 
element in the situation. It had been Edi- 
son’s experience that the more patents he 
took out abroad the more he lost. Foreign 
patents sometimes have an effect of adver- 
tising possibilities to imitators. 

But if Edison, on that day in August of 
1891, had said “Ves,” he would have put 
himself in a position to get many, many 
millions of dollars in the foreign field. Also 
he might have withheld from a number 
of Europeon opportunists a temptation to 
what may have been a lawful but an un- 
moral piracy. 

Putting aside for the moment considera- 
tion of Mr. Edison’s just but neglected 
rights in the matter, the sum total of the 
effect of his failure to patent the kineto- 
scope abroad undoubtedly was ultimately to 

~ (Continued on page Irr) 
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make for the progress of the motion pic- 
ture as an art. This was a result to come, 
not. because of any special genius of those 
able “borrowers” of his idea overseas, but 
because of strange conditions that were to 
arise at home in America presently. 

After this application for a patent was 
filed, experimentation with the kinetoscope 
went on quietly for months in the little 
photographic building at West Orange. Out- | 
wardly the project remained rather inac- 
tive. Dickson was busy making pictures 
and trying out films. -The Eastman re- 
searchers at Rochester were striving for 
better quality, nearer and nearer to the 
ideal requirements of the Dickson-Edison 
‘experiments, Both were making progress. | 
Now and then samples of another kind of 
film came from the Anthony-Scoville con- 
cern, which had acquired the celluloid film 
patent claims of the Rev. Hannibal Good- 
win, an inventive Newark clergyman. In| 
this rivalry another great film war was 
brewing, one that was to parallel in time a 
vast motion picture war to come. 


HE kinetoscope was, then, not heavily 

on Edison’s mind for long at a 
time. It was something that he might 
show a favored friend or visitor now and 
then among those who so often came to 
the haunts of the “wizard’’ looking for 
wonders. But there were many, many 
other things more vital pressing on the 
busy scientist’s attention. His interests 
were growing vastly in many directions and | 
business as personified by his various de- | 
partmental and business managers were urg- 
ing and demanding attentions of him that 
he would doubtless rather have given to! 
the laboratory. Then, too, this kinetoscope 
was after all a toy. It was not a part of 
Edison's view of the vaster scheme of things, 
the world where power, electricity, and 
light were battling to conquer new conti- 
nents of development and bring natural 
forces to the service of man. 

It is simple enough now to look back 
and smile at Edison thus casually neglect- 
ing the institution that was within a quar- 
ter of a century to prove the only real 
rival the printing press has ever known. 
It is very simple looking back—but in that 
day Edison saw farther ahead in the mo- 
tion picture than any other man in the) 
world, even though he saw hardly at all. 

This kinetoscope, it must be borne in 
mind, was not the motion picture as we 
know it now, but only its immediate an- 
cestor, the little moving picture in a box: 
into which one person at a time could look, 

And by reason of his preoccupation with | 
other things, or his indifference to it, or 
some of both, this was nearly as far as 
Edison was to go with the motion picture 
as an inventor, 

In December of 1802 the photographic. 
work in connection with this young kineto- | 
scope demanded a building for itseli—the 
frst motion picture studio in the world. 

So work was started on a curious struc- 
ture, the like of which had never been 
seen before. It was a little house of light 
timbers and black light-proof tar paper, 
built on a turn table. The speed of photo- 
graphic materials and camera lenses was 
much lower then than now and the snap- 
shots for the kinetoscope had to be made 
in full light. There were thirty to forty 
pictures a second then. Therefore, the 
building was pivoted so that the tiny stage 
could always be turned to catch the sun, 
regardless of the hour of day. This little 

(Continued on page 112) 
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studio has survived in history as “The Black 
Maria.” 

The “Black Maria,” then known officially 
as the “revolving photographic building,” 
on the Edison account books, was completed 


February 1, 1893, at a total cost of $637.67. 


The making of motion pictures for ultimate 
public presentation was begun in that build- 
ing. All picture making before that had 


| been but the simplest of laboratory work 
| for the testing of the machines. 


Early in 1893, the kinetoscope was shown 
to a scientific gathering at the Brooklyn 
Institute, and not long thereafter it was 
presented to the public for the first time as 


an exhibit at the Columbian Exposition, 


greatest of the world’s fairs, held at Chi- 
cago. With this exhibition, trivial as it 
seemed then, the greater events of the his- | 
tory of the motion picture had their begin- 
ning. 

There were a number of devices at the 


| World's Fair that indicated how close the 


motion picture was then crowding its way 
forward into a part in the world’s affairs. 
Among them was Muybridge’s “Zoopraxo- 
scope’ and a machine rather closely related 
to it, called the “Tachyscope.” Those were 
the elegant days when if any inventor was 
in doubt about what to call his machine 
he promptly christened it with a decoc- 
tion of Greek roots. This was bound to be 
impressive and awe-inspiring, at least. The 
name plate alone was always worth the 
price of admission. 

Muybridge’s Zoopraxoscope presented 
thrilling but alarming views of a gallop- 
ing horse. The horse was remarkable. 
He stood still while he ran and kicked 
the landscape past him. He was really a 
slow horse surrounded by fast scenery. The 
Tachyscope, which came from Germany by 
way of the laboratory of Herr Anschutz, 
gave one the joy of peeking in to see one 
of Mr. Hagenbeck’s best elephants waddle 
across the view. Whereas the Edison kine- 
toscope had the stellar merit of presenting 
people, with a great all star super cast of 
Fred Ott in his great monkeyshine act and 
W. K. L. Dickson lifting his hat. All these 
were peep show machines, 


GREAT many dropped their nickels 

in the slots to see the marvels of the 
living pictures. Mostly they passed on and 
mayhap made an entry in their diaries that 
night or wrote a letter home about it amid 
the massive Victorian grandeurs of the 
Palmer House, that lavish wonder of hotels 
with silver dollars in the bar room floor. 
Those were the happy days of long ago. 
The Christopher Columbus, the first whale- 
back leviathan of the Great Lakes, was 
making daily trips carrying marvelling 
thousands. Mrs. Potter Palmer was the 
ascendant and right royal grand high queen 
of all society west of the Hudson River, 
entertaining crowned heads amid the 


plaudits of the press and populace. 


Rails and telegraph wires were busy web- 
bing the open places in the continent. The 
last feeble Indian wars of the West were 
being fought with the unruly, meandering 
remnants of the red buffalo hunters. It 
was the day of sweeping skirts, when ladies 
had no legs whatever and women had 
nothing else. In the theaters it was the 
great era of tragic drama, broad variety 
shows, remarkable minstrelsy successes, and 
a deal of most haughty and elevated opera 
and concert. 

Among those who came in the thronging 
thousands to the great World’s Fair on 
(Continued on page 113) 
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- Chicago’s lake front were a number of young 
men, unimportant and as unheralded of 
fame then as now, who were to have a large 
share as the agents of destiny in the coming 
of the Age of the Motion Picture. 

One of these was Thomas Armat, a young 
man of cavalier stock, from classic Rich- 
mond in Virginia, He was engaged some- 
what in real estate in the office of a cousin 
in Washington, D. C., but his heart was 
really in scientific affairs. More especially 
he was interested in electricity and its 
application to traction, Along with him 
was a brother, J. Hunter Armat, also of 
technical bent, 

Under a railway cross-over, near the 
entrance to the fair grounds, Hunter Armat 
came upon the sideshow of the Anschutz 
Tachyscope. } 

“Here is a great thing, Tom,” he said. 


Si they both played their money on the 
funny elephant picture that moved. 
They did not penetrate the living picture 
wonders of the fair enough to see the Edison 
kinetoscope. There were too many exciting 
things to take in. 

“If you could connect that up with a 
magic lantern, it would make quite a 
show,” Thomas Armat remarked as they 
walked away. He had played a bit with 
a magic lantern at home. 

Also there came a couple of foreign per- 
sons, Greeks interested in toys and novelties, 
no doubt, but Greeks at any rate one is 
assured by Frederick A. Talbot’s book de- 
voted to the laudation of the European 
opportunists of the motion. picture. These 
visitors came upon the Edison kinetoscope 
and saw possibilities for business abroad. 
They made note of West Orange and deter- 
mined to take one of the machines over- 
seas with them on their return. 

And there came a handsome young gal- 
lant and adventurer, also of Virginia blood, 
Grey Latham, bent on sightseeing and the 
pleasures of the blithe and breezy city of 
Chicago. He, too, looking for swift op- 
portunities, saw the kinetoscope and 
fancied the idea. It was rather up to the 
dashing young Mr. Latham to gather a 
fortune somewhere, since he wanted one 
and could use it. Between his generosi- 
ties both to himself and all those who came 
within range of his prodigal sympathy and 
hospitality he found demand always step- 
ping up in front of supply. 

Grey Latham’s interest, perhaps the 
lightest and most casual, was destined to 
grow out into a web of extraordinary drama 
in the pioneer affairs of the motion picture. 

Thomas Armat went home to Washing- 
ton and real estate affairs with the idea 
of the picture on the screen in his head, 
The two Greek gentlemen sailed for London 
taking with them a specimen kinetoscope of 
Edison’s and a scheme all their own. Grey 
Latham played yet a while and came back 
East with a plan of doing something profit- 
able and immediate with the kinetoscope. 

By this time the Edison machine was 
rather automatically forcing its own career. 
A firm of promoters and exploiters, Raff 
and Gammon, headed by Norman C. Raff, 
became the Edison agents for the kinetoscope 
with a plan for putting it before the public 
through the sale of the territorial or state 
rights on the exhibition of the machine, 
The year 1804 had arrived. 

Through the instrumentality of Raff and 
Gammon, the kinetoscope slot machines were 
to cover the world with arcade peep shows 
and swiftly open the way for the coming 
of the real motion picture—the picture pro- 
jected on a screen. 

By April 1, 1804, twenty-five kineto- 


scopes had been manufactured at a total 
cost of $1,227.48 and on April 6, ten of 
them were shipped across the Hudson to. 
Holland Brothers, at 1155 Broadway, in 
New York City, the first customers of Raff 
and Gammon. A week later the films for 
the machines went forward. By this time 
Edison had invested a total of $24,118.04 | 
in the motion picture business. In the next 
few years millions were to come back to 
him, and others who capitalized the oppor- 
tunities opened by his efforts were to gather 
a great many millions more. 

Grey Latham, back in New York by 
now, and established in a comfortably prom- 
ising position with a wholesale drug firm 
downtown, was one of the young men who 
passed up and down Broadway for their 
diversion. Now from out of the south came 
a school mate, Enoch J. Rector, a youth 
looking for something to do. The year 
before had brought a panic and in the dull- 
ness of business in the metropolis Rector 
found nothing alluring to engage him or 
his efforts. By way of showing the new- 
comer the sights of the town, Grey Latham 
took young Mr. Rector into the kineto- 
scope show at 1155 Broadway. He came 
out enthusiastic with an idea. 

“There's something to get into,” Latham 
exclaimed. “It’s your chance. Everybody's 
crazy to see prize fights. All we have 
to do is to get Edison to photograph a 
prize fight for this machine and we can 
take it out and make a fortune!” 

The young men sought action on their 
inspiration at once. At West Orange tech- 
nical difficulties were in the way. The 
capacity of the kinetoscope was too small. 
They argued. The kinetoscope was im- 
proved and enlarged until it could carry 
enough film to depict a shortened round of 
a prize fight. 


HEN one morning in July an unusual 
fight was staged at West Orange. 
Michael Leonard, then of fame as “the 
Beau Brummel of the prize ring,” met Kid 
Cushing, a likely contender for the light- 
weight title, in a ten foot ring on the 
platform of a flatcar, equipped as an out- 
door stage. They went six savage, abbrevi- 
ated rounds of desperate fighting. In the 
sixth, Cushing, trapped by a feint, dropped 
his guard and stopped a swift right and 
left chop to the jaw. He was out two 
minutes and the first prize fight picture was 
complete, a thriller in six parts. A total 
of about a thousand feet of film had been 
exposed. It was to be several years before 
so long a picture was photographed again. 
In August the prize fight show opened at 
83 Nassau street in downtown New York. 
It was owned by Grey Latham, his brother 
Otway, a dashing younger brother, and 
Rector, their schoolmate. Six kinetoscopes, 
standing in a row in the storeroom, each 
containing a round of the Leonard-Cushing 
battle, presented the show. New York was 
hungry to see. 

The price was five cents for a peep at a 
single round, all six rounds for twenty- 
five cents. Throngs packed the place and 
by the second day two long lines of wait- 
ing patrons trailed back into the street on 
either side of the entrance. The police 
came to keep order in the queues. In the 
vernacular of the theatrical business, they 
were “holding them out.” 

The Latham brothers were started on 
their way to a swift, transient burst of 
prosperity. There were lively parties on 
Broadway, with pretty girls, dinners at the 
Hoffman House, and a sprightly sprinkling 
of champagne. 

(Continued on page rr4) 
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With an indulgent, hopeful interest, their 
father, Woodville Latham, looked on. He 
was an old man, past sixty in years and old 
in the experiences of life. He was anxious 
indeed for the success of his sons. His pa- 
| ternal instinct was very strong. 

Mostly his family hopes had gone down 
with many another Southern pride at the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox Court 
House. Latham, as well became a Latham 
of Virginia, had served the Confederacy 
well, first as a major of artillery in the 
field and then as the executive officer of 
the greatest Confederate arsenals, at Colum- 
bus, in Georgia. But at heart Latham was 
neither a soldier nor a business man, but 
rather a scientist and scholar. The part he 
was attempting to play was distasteful. 

Woodville Latham had fifteen brothers 
and sisters to share the inheritance of ruined 
estates left from the War of the Rebellion. 
That meant nothing each. Business beck- 
oned to him with an appointment as resi- 
dent engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
lines, between Pittsburgh and Chicago, but 
the scholar in him, or perhaps the South- 
erner, rebelled and he chose rather to become 
a professor of chemistry at the University 
of West Virginia—at’ a professor's salary. 
But financial pressure increased, and in 
1894 we find him in New York. He lived 
in most modest quarters at the old Bar- 
tholdi hotel in Twenty-third street, seeking 
in that late day to establish himself as a 
chemical and consulting engineer—a rather 
dispiriting task. l 

It is necessary that we review these facts 
that we may know the manner of man who 
was to figure spectacularly in the making 
of the motion picture, and perchance to 
expain why he was to gain neither reward of 
money nor fame. 

So it came that one day in that fall of ’o4 
Otway Latham prevailed on his father 
to come to the little show down at 83 
Nassau street. 

“You see, if we could project that on a 
screen, like the slides in a stereopticon, 
there'd be a fortune in it.” The young 
man was anxious to enlist his father’s 
scientific aid. Empiricism could go no far- 
ther in this work. 

“You can project anything on a screen 
that you can see with the naked eye and 
that can be photographed.” Woodville 
Latham was very positive in his answer. 
He was also correct. 

The vision of the motion picture theater 
was then before them. 

They set to work to attain it. 

The making of the motion picture, which 
entertains twenty million people a-day in 
the United States alone, had begun. 

(To be continued) 








Known as the Beau Brummel 

of the prize ring in the days of 

1894-5, Mike Leonard fought 

the remarkable six round fhght 

that the Latham brothers pre- 

sented in a series of six peep 
show machines 


CHAPTER II 


HAT August day in 1894 

when Woodville Latham 

walked out of the peep 

show exhibition at 83 
Nassau street, he was very sure 
he could soon put the motion 
picture on the screen. 

The dignihed old chemist was 
impressed with the interest of 
the crowds that lined the street, 
waiting to peer in at the Leon- 
ard-Cushing fight pictures in the 
little Edison kinetoscopes, pre- 
senting the show that his sons, 
Otway and Gray Latham, were 
conducting. 

At well near the same time in not less than three other places, 
widely separated from each other, other men saw the same 
opportunity and were about to go to work on the same prob- 
lem. Within a few months all of them were to reach some 
degree of success. 

Commercial opportunity was the tool of destiny, as always. 
Any of these men would have ultimately given the world the 
motion picture projection machine of today. In the first period 
of picture development we found many 
minds independently working: Muy- 
bridge, Levison, Marey, Anschutz, Le- 
Prince, and Edison. ‘The motion picture 
was inevitable. So now the screen, too, 
was inevitable. 


Otway 








The Romantic History 
A Human Story of Amazing Interest 


Woodville Latham, scientist and scholar, had set out — 
to make a machine to put the motion picture on the 
screen in behalf of his sons Otway and Gray Latham, 
who had become interested in the exhibition of the 
Edison kinetoscope at peep show arcades 


This is the second instalment 
of the amazing history of the 
films—the first history. The 
mechanical progress of the 
screen has been followed be- 
fore, but this is the first story 
to describe the fascinating evo- 
lution of the art, involving its 
great men and its most inter- 
esting movements. The ro- 


mantic aspect of the industry 
has never before been consid- 
ered. There has never, in the 
world’s history, been an art or 
an industry which has such a 


wealth of romance connected 
with its development. The out- 
standing figures have been 
giants. Many who helped to 
make the films the great in- 
dustry they are have been for- 
gotten. But with a mighty 
force its celluloids have rolled 
on and on, until today it is far 
more powerful than those who 
conceived it and helped to de- 
velop it. This, then, is its his- 
tory; its colorful biography, 
woven and interwoven with 
the stories of its makers, 


But never again in the motion 
picture field was another success 
to be so independent, isolated 
and clean cut as Edison’s kineto- 
scope. Each successive step 
since has brought more and 
more minds to bear on the prob- 
lems of the picture. This in- 
creasing ratio is evident in the 
history of projection machines 
which give us screen pictures. 

It is natural at this point to 
raise the question as to why 
Edison seems to have paused 
after capturing the secret of 
the motion picture and locking 
it up in the kinetoscope box 
where one might peek at it. 
Now that this had been done there were many anxious to see 
it put on the screen so that whole audiences might see it at 
once—and pay an admission for the pleasure. It was relatively 
a small thing to do, after the basic work of Edison in record- 
ing the picture on the film. 


Gray 


HY did not Edison go forward with the next step and 
build the projection machine? 
The astounding answer is that he did not think it worth 
while. 
He had other things to do that were more interesting to him. 
It is true that Edison had done some casual experimenting 
with projection and had in his work with Dickson got a 
flickering promise of a picture by projection. The screen was 





In London, Paris, Washington and New York inven- 
tors were trying to wed the films to the magic lantern 
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limited to five feet square and the 
results were unsteady and unprom- 
ising. These experiments were 
abandoned. That they did not rep- 
resent true projection is evidenced 
both by expressions of Mr. Edison 
at the time and by later experi- 
mental efforts of W. K. L. Dickson, 
his laboratory assistant. 

There is a bit of tragic humor 
in the fact that if at that time they 
had taken the shutter off the Edi- 
son camera, used for making kine- 
toscope pictures, and put a light 
inside of it they would have had 
the modern projection machine in 
all essentials. 

With the completion of the kine- 
toscope, Edison paused. The next 
step, the step to the screen, so lit- 
tle to take and so great in its result, 
was left to others. It was as 
though Edison had exposed the ore 
of a gold mine and left it for any 
one who came along to dig. 


ee others early to acquire 
kinetoscopes along with the 
Lathams, were the two Greek 
speculators who had seen the ma- 
chine at the World’s Fair. They 
hastened away to London with it 
and sought the services of Robert 
W. Paul, a mechanic famed for his 
skill. Paul had his workshop at 
the top of a three story brick 
structure, at 44 Haddon Garden, 
in the midst of a busy district of 
minor manufactures. There they 
took the kinetoscope and asked 
Paul to make them many duplicates of it. They saw money. 

Being a person of principle and caution Paul made in- 
quiries, and found that the Edison machine and its wonder 
of living pictures had not been patented in the United 
Kingdom. This obviously left him legally free to execute 
the orders of his clients. So the duplicate kinetoscopes 
were made. The enterprising Greeks went out to startle 
Europe with their pictures. Meanwhile Mr. Paul proceeded 
to make many more of these machines on his own account 
and disposed of them to a swiftly growing trade. 

Birt Acres, another Englishman with photographic and 
pictorial interests, had a notion that brought him to Paul 
with an order. This man had evolved an idea for putting 
the pictures on the screen, and he thought that the capable 
Paul could help. 

Meanwhile over on the Continent in France at the estab- 
lishment of Louis Lumiere, the kinetoscope bearing Edison’s 
idea had planted the same inspiration. Lumiere was then, 
as now, one of the world’s most able makers of photographic 
materials. He was interested in wedding the kinetoscope 
to the magic lantern. 

At about the same time in Washington, D. C., Charles 
Francis Jenkins, a young stenographer in the coast guard 
service division of the Treasury Department, was tinkering 


All of the experiments toward the projection machine 
started with films from the Edison peep show device 


Carmencita, famous in her days of the early 90's, as 
a Spanish dancer and music hall favorite. She 
appeared at Koster G Bial’s music hall in 23rd 
Street near Sixth avenue, in New York, a theater 
identified with the start of motion pictures 








lt was at this location. Number 
39 Frankfort Streef, New York 
City—now a vacant lot—that 
Woodville Latham built his frst 
projector. Here, in April, 1895, 
he gave an exhibition of his de- 
vice, called the “Pantoptikon” 


with photographic experiments and 
developing a growing interest 1n 
the kinetoscope. An acquaintance, 
E. F. Murphy, who was conducting 
exhibitions of the kinetoscope and 
the phonograph, supplied Jenkins 
with bits of Edison film from the 
machines. Jenkins’ first efforts 
were toward the building of a machine that would do as much 
as the kinetoscope would. Late in 1894 he achieved a sort 
of -kinetoscope and called it the “Phantoscope.” In it he 
showed Edison films. He, too, was taken with the idea ot 
putting these pictures on the screen. 


N interesting bit of coincidence arrived to complicate the 
workings of motion picture destiny. n) 

Jenkins’ technical interests took him to the Bliss School of 
Electricity in Washington. There he confided his motion pic- 
ture aspirations. 

“There is another young man here working on the same 
thing,” the instructor remarked, and proceeded to introduce 
Jenkins to Thomas Armat. It will be remembered that Armat 
had seen the Anschutz tachyscope pictures of a lumbering 
elephant at the World’s Fair. Out of this introduction grew 
a brief but eventful partnership. Jenkins and Armat joined 
forces in their effort to produce a device to put motion pic- 
tures on the screen. 

So the pioneering of the screen was 
left to the endeavors of a Virginia pro- 
fessor who wanted to leave a fortune to 
his sons, to a British mechanic serving 
a customer, to a French photographer, 








and to a couple of young electrical stu- 
dents in Washington. 

It was a race In which no contestant 
knew of the other. Small wonder that 
the honors of that achievement have re- 
mained in casual dispute until today, 
that some of them have been mis-awarded, and that even yet 
each nation points with pride to its own laurel crowned in- 
ventor of the motion picture. 

It is a caprice of fate that among these the only men who 
were not to come in for some share of the honors were the 
man who first put the picture on the screen for the public, 
and the man who was the first to build a truly effective pro- 
jection machine. 

The most dramatic interest of the period centers about the 
efforts of the Lathams, now for twenty-seven years in the past, 
and for a decade forgotten and unmentioned in the world of 
the motion picture art. A remarkable web of consequence grew 
out of their work. A train of events was set in motion that 
continues today. In a direct line of heritage are some of the 
most remarkable of the developments that we may expect in 
the motion pictures of tomorrow. | 

While Woodville Latham, in his patient scientific way, was 
thinking over the problem of picture projection, his impatient 
and impulsive son Otway was taking other steps of his own 
that the expediency of the moment seemed to suggest. 

When the special kinetoscopes to carry 
the Latham pictures of the Leonard- 
Cushing fight were built at the Edison 
plant at West Orange, Otway spent a 
great deal of his time watching the work. 
It seems that the young man was at 
some pains to build up a warm friend- 
ship with W. K. L. Dickson, who con- 
tinued the chief of things photographic 
around the Edison establishment. Otway 
Latham, as events were later to bear wit- 
ness, had a notion that Dickson might 
be of value to him. 





THE blithe young Southerner made a 

| less interested friendship with Wil- 
liam E. Gilmore, then general manager of 
the Edison enterprises at West Orange. 
Gilmore, big of stature and with a dom- 
inating personality, had been called to 
West Orange from a post with the Edison 
General Electric works at Schenectady, 
N. Y. He was due at West Orange on 
April 1, 1894. He reported promptly at 
his new desk at 8 o’clock on the morning 
of April 2. 

“T wasn’t going to start anything on 
April Fool Day,” he explained. 

It may be set down here that this was 
probably the first and last evidence of 
anything akin to superstition in all the 
brass-tacks career of William E. Gilmore. 

Gilmore's first official act has not been 
recorded, but it is a safe assumption that 
he brought down a hard fist on a sur- 
prised desk and demanded action. 

There was neither superstition nor 
sentiment in the new order of things at 
West Orange under Gilmore. He found 


jection machine, 








This is Woodville Latham's pro- 


the third which he manufactured 
at 101 Beekman Street 


Edison’s studio put James Corbett into a knock- 
out film feature that was nearly fifty feet long 





that Edison, between his good nature and his concentration 
on scientific affairs, had allowed many to impose upon him. 
Meanwhile the Edison interests had been increasing in mag- 
nitude and complexity. There were problems of financing and 
administration. It is not that Edison might not have been 
able to cope with these problems, but rather that his stronger 
interests were elsewhere. Among other elements of the situa- 
tion was a maze of patent litigations. It seems to have been 
painfully true that every important patented development from 
the Edison laboratories was sure to result in a flock of com- 
peting claims, seldom in good faith and not a few of them 
downright frauds conceived in criminal cleverness. The con- 
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The Latham Brothers first used the en- 
larged kinetoscope to throw pictures on 
a screen. This has caused controversy 
to this day, Edison declaring the ap- 
paratus was essentially his invention 


spicuous successes of Edison made him 
an object of continuous attack. 

“Damn the patents, give me the goods 
with your name on it and we will do 
business.” Gilmore’s advice was as sharp 
cut as his judgments. 

It is no testimonial to the court made 
justice, that the thousands upon thou- 
sands expended by Edison in defensive 
litigation probably never saved him a penny 
or gave him a nickel’s worth of protec- 
tion as measured by ultimate results. 


'ILMORE started some house cleaning 
and some merchandising. He was 
disposed to be friendly toward Otway 
Latham, on two counts. Latham was a 
customer, also he was an entertaining and 
cordial young man. He breathed of the 
spirit of Broadway and the gaiety of the 
period. He was a contact for Gilmore, 
with this amusement world, in which it 
seemed probable that this kinetoscope 
was likely to figure. He was interesting 
to Gilmore. 

It was also to be noted that Otway 
Latham was being rather friendly toward 
Dickson. 

Meanwhile the Edison kinetoscope busi- 
ness was growing as Raff & Gammon 
gained new clients and sold more and more territorial rights. 
The little revolving photographic building, the famous “Black 
Maria,” was busy with its first year of production, making 
motion pictures for the peep shows. Minor celebrities of the 
stage and the heroes of the prize ring were the actors. 

The success of the Lathams with their Leonard-Cushing 


he picture is of 





Naturally the first girl pictured was a “vamp” but 
in those days they called her “a music hall favorite” 











Latham’s first screen showing started a contro- 
versy in letters to the papers that continues today 





picture indicated the drawing power of fight pictures and a 
number of them were made. James J. Corbett, the mighty 
champion of the day, was employed to star in a massive pro- 
duction of fifty feet of motion pictures. 

A husky darky from Newark was cast as the champion’s 
opponent. The black boxer was locally famous and highly 
self-esteemed. 

Only a few days before the making of the picture, Corbett 
scored one of his most sensational ring victories by an aston- 
ishing knockout. 

A sudden realization that he was face to face with something 
sudden and drastic came over the darky 
as he squared off before the camera. 

Corbett made a single pass. 

The Black Terror of Newark 
down in a heap. He had not 
touched. 


went 
been 


HEN the picture had to be started 
all over again. 

This picture, a precedent in early pro- 
ducing policy, was merely an effort to 
utilize for the motion picture the ready 
made fame of the renowned in other 
fields. Not a year passes without many, 
more or less ineffectual, attempts of the 
kind. Borrowing fame, however, has 
never been a complete success. 

There was, incidentally, quite another 
reason for the popularity of the prize 
fight as an early motion picture subject. 
This lay within the limitations of the 
first cameras. The picture taking ma- 
chine was not the facile portable instru- 
ment of today. It was a vast bulky 
device of about the dimensions of a large 
dog house. It was heavy. It had a 
rather fixed viewpoint. It could not be 
swung to cover panoramas and it could 
not be tilted up and down to follow mov- 
ing centers of interest. It had about 
the same pictorial availability as a knot- 
hole in a ballfield fence. 

The ropes of the prize ring automat- 
ically limited the radius of action. It 
was simple to set the ponderous camera 
to cover the ring. The cameraman could 
then grind away, secure in the certainty 
that the picture was not getting away 
from him, unless indeed the combatants 
jumped the ropes and ran away. 

For the same photographic reasons dance acts were espe- 
cially available for the camera of the period, the kinetograph, 
as Edison called his picture taking machine. Also New York 
was as dance mad then as since. But in this period the per- 
formance of the sexy, jiggling jazz was left to professionals 
on stage, to be enjoyed vicariously from the comfort of music 
hall seats. The World’s Fair at Chicago had brought -to our 
hospitable shores some of the best work of the justly famous 
“Ouled Nail” dancing girls of the North African coast. Both 
more and less polite versions were being presented for years 
after at New York shows. 

To Koster & Bial’s Music Hall at the northwest corner of 
Sixth avenue and Twenty-third street came Carmencita, a 
dancer after the Spanish manner, and a sensation of national 





been coined 


pictures. 





It was on Broadway, the world’s greatest show street, 
that the public first came to see “living pictures” 





Carmencita, the clever “vamp” of 


her day —the 


frst woman to appear in motion 
She created a sensation 


scope in those days of 1895-6. A half 
square away in Twenty-third street at 
the Eden Musee a damsel of lithesome 
grace known as Otero was presented in 
ardent rivalry. Self-appointed commit- 
tees of the sportive gentry of old New 
York, in their long tailed coats and silk hats, spent a deal of 
time comparing the merits of the dancers, and to this day it 
is impossible to get a real decision on their relative merits. 

But this vast interest did result in one milestone for our 
history of the motion picture. Carmencita was drafted for 
the films. She went to West Orange and 
performed before the kinetograph. So 
far as can be ascertained by careful 
search, Carmencita was the first woman 
to be pictured in the films: certainly she 
was first to be photographed for public 
presentation. The verb to vamp was then 
uncoined, but the art itself was well es- 
tablished, 

Otway Latham and Dickson talked 
motion picture a great deal in this period. 
Young Latham was afire with the pos- 
sibilities of profit which seemed to be 
promised by showing pictures on a 
screen. The line of standing patrons, at 
83 Nassau street, waiting to drop their 
coins and peek into the kinetoscopes 
annoyed him with the tediousness of the 
process. He wanted the screen so that 
they could all see the pictures at once. 
The profits would come quicker that way 
and one machine and one film would do 
the work. 





ICKSON encouraged Latham’s hope 

for the possibility of the picture on 
the screen. What all their conversations 
may have covered will have to be left 
to assumptions based on subsequent 
action. There remains, however, in 
various sorts of records, evidence that 
Dickson was not entirely satisfied at the 
Edison establishment. Otway Latham 
once testified in court that Dickson had 
let it be understood that he, rather than 
Edison, had really invented the kineto- 


Fi har na Aka scope. If so, it is not remarkable. Other 
ae ese eee laboratory assistants have had similar 
ideas. 


There can, however, be little doubt that 
Dickson saw farther than Edison into the commercial future 
of the films. He was restive and anxious to push the business 
ahead. 

An examination of old Edison accounting records indicates 
that in this period Dickson was paid thirty dollars a week for 
his laboratory services, a rather sizeable salary for 1888-809. 
Others have said that Dickson was paid considerable sums by 
Edison as bonuses. This is not verified by inquiry addressed 
to the best authority. 

Late in 1894, at just about the time 
that the other experimenters in London, 
Washington, and Paris were starting, 
Woodville Latham’s study of the prob- 
lem of pro- (Continued on page 95) 
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ection, that his son had put up to him, 
‘urned to definite experimentation. 

_A one-room workshop was set up in the 
scott Building at 35 Frankfort street in 
jowntown New York. It was a little four- 
tory red brick relic of Civil War days, 
in old building in the days when the Brook- 
yn Bridge towering above it was opened, 
en years before the time of our present 
nterest. The Latham laboratory, at the 
op of the last flight of stairs, was in a 
pace twelve by fifteen feet. In it was 
in alcove and a bed where the employed 
nechanic slept. In dingy little Frankfort 
treet, were pattern shops and silver platers’ 
stablishments. Half a block away was 
Park Row, vibrant with the thunder of 
yewspaper presses, then as now. Only four 
fears ago the Scott Building burned, finish- 
ng its days as a leather warehouse. 

Otway Latham had chosen the location 
yf the shop. He wanted it handy to the 
erry from New Jersey. He had it in 
nind that he would want Dickson to find 
t convenient to come often. He inquired 
Jf Dickson for a competent workman. 
Dickson recommended Eugene Lauste, a 
7renchman, who until a short time before 
iad been employed by Edison. 


HEN one Sunday in October the 

Lathams, including Woodville, the 
ather, took dinner with the Dicksons at 
heir home at 166 Cleveland Street in 
Jrange,. New Jersey. 

A proposal was made to Dickson involv- 
ng the plan to make a machine to put mo- 
jon pictures on a screen. Dickson, accord- 
ng to his subsequent testimony relating to 
he incident, tentatively discussed the propo- 
ition and said he would ask Edison about 
t. Edison demurred, said Dickson, point- 
ng out that he had a contract covering all 
lis motion picture activities, with Raff & 
Sammon, the agents for the kinetoscope. 

But work went ahead in the little Latham 
bop at 35 Frankfort street, where Lauste, 
inder the supervision of Otway and the 
occasional advice of Woodville Latham, 
abored on models. 

Then came a significant happening. Dick- 
on, who had written in his book of pro- 
ecting motion pictures as a greeting to 
Edison’s return from Paris in 1880, now 
n 1804, set about trying to see if it could 
je done. He took parts of an Edison kine- 
oscope and a flm picture to a laboratory 
it Columbia University in New York City 
© make these experiments. 
It seems that the try-out at Columbia 
lid not achieve projection, but it did not 
liscourage the experimenters. 
Dickson at times visited the little work- 
hop where Lauste was materializing Wood- 
rille Latham’s designs. 
Experiments were made with films from 
he Edison kinetoscope. These Edison 
alms were the starting point in the work 
af every motion picture inventor of the 
ime. The Lathams, just as others after 
= were influenced by the stereopticon 
r magic lantern and decided that for pro- 
ection the films would have to be larger 


than the tiny one inch tapes of the kine- - 


foscope. They felt that a film more nearly 
approaching the size of a lantern slide would 
be required. 

So the Frankfort street shop turned to 
he production of a camera to make a 
arger picture for the screen. 

In December of 1894, Woodville Latham, 
ith a view to putting his efforts into 
jusiness shape, and for the purposes of 
ancing, decided to form a company. With 
P degree of modesty that has not always 
laracterized the christening of motion pic- 
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ture companies since, he translated the “L” 
of Latham into the Greek and incorporated 
as the Lambda Company. Perhaps it had 
a classic flavor that he relished, too. 

It was Latham’s intent that his stock | 
should largely go to his sons, and to them 
he looked considerably for the execution 
of business affairs pertaining to the enter- 
prise. So it happens that Otway made a 
proposal to his friend Dickson over at the 
Edison establishment that he accept a quar- 
ter of the stock. Mr. Dickson hesitated 
and demurred. So the stock was turned 
over to the safe keeping of his friend 
Edmond Congar Brown, an attorney. 

As Dickson afterwards explained on the 
witness stand he was not at that time sure 
just how far he might care to go with the 
Lathams, And yet he felt there might be 
something ahead for him in the screen ex- 
hibition of pictures; screen possibilities did 
not interest Mr. Edison, then. 

Woodville Latham’s health was failing. 
He had weakened heart action, resulting | 
from some of his ordeals in the Civil War 
and his addiction to strong black coffee to 
aid him in his long laboratory vigils. It 
was growing increasingly difficult for him 
to spend long hours over the problems of |. 
the workshop. For days on end he kept | 
to his bed in his room of the suite that 
he and his sons occupied at the Hotel 
Bartholdi. | 

Another technical problem was puzzling 
the Lathams considerably. 
vious necessity of giving an intermittent 
motion to the film in the camera and in 
the projection machine they hoped to bui'd. 
Edison had an intermittent motion in his 
camera, but of that they seemed to know | 
nothing. In the Edison kinetoscope, with 
which they were familiar, the film ran 
continuously and the spectator got only 
transient glimpses of it, so brief as to pre- | 
vent blurring of the little images because | 
of the motion. In a little picture under a 
magnifying lens as presented by the kine- 
toscope this was sufficient. But for a large 
picture on the screen there was not enough 
light in these transient flashes to impress 
an image on the eye. That meant that the 
projector must have an intermittent mo- | 
tion starting and stopping the film say 
twenty times a second. | 

This problem was mentioned to Dickson, 
and he replied by referring to the old and 
familiar device for interrupted motion used 
by the Swiss watchmakers of Geneva. Sev- 
eral variations of this were tried and one 
was adopted. By various ways most of the | 
inventors of the motion picture were to 
arrive at this same solution, resulting in a 
great deal of patent controversy and litiga- 
tion. 


ARLY in February the machine took 
| more promising form and a model was 
hurried through as rapidly as possible. 

Woodville Latham was ill and unable to | 
be on hand for the finishing touches and | 
the first test. 

Late on the night of February 26, Otway 
Latham, Dickson and Lauste gathered about 
the workbench to look over the assembled 
machine, It was time to try it out. 

Otway swung an electric light by its cord 
and Dickson turned the crank and made 
the picture. 

With feverish haste and anxiety they de- 
veloped the film. It had a clearly defined 
record of the swinging light. 
victory for their new machine. But their 
problem of getting the picture on the 
screen was yet before them. Thus far they 
had done only what Edison and Dickson 

(Continued on page 06) 
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had done long before them. They had 
recorded the motion picture on the film. 
But this was progress. 

After an uncomfortable, restive night, 
| Woodville Latham awakened early the next 
| morning. It was not yet daylight. He con- 
sulted his watch and found it was five 
o'clock. When he turned up the gas he 
caught a glimpse of a note that had been 
pushed under the door. Curious, he stopped 
and picked it up. Folded within it was a 
bit of film with the pictures of the electric 
light and a notation: 


To my friend, Woodville Latham: 
Compliments of W. K. L. Dickson. 


The note itself read: 


Experiment most successful. We 
took a picture. Don’t wake us up as 
we did not reach the room until 3 
A. M. OTWAY. 


There was a vast encouragement in this 
for the patiently hopeful Professor Latham. 

When some days later his health per- 
mitted, Latham went down to the shop 
and looked over the machine. There was 
about this time just a hint of friction with 
Dickson. Otway Latham remarked to his 
father that Dickson had developed a pen- 
chant for talking in French to Lauste. 
Otway did not understand French. The 
father then issued instructions that orders 
to the workman would come from his 
son and that English would be more popu- 
lar about the place. 

Meanwhile over at West Orange, William 
E. Gilmore, the new Edison general man- 
ager, had been accumulating observations 
and information. He was not entirely 
pleased with what he had gathered. 

It was April 2, 1895, just one year to the 
day after Gilmore’s arrival, that a long 
impending explosion occurred. 

There were three of them in the room, 
Gilmore, Edison, and Dickson. 

“T was accused to the effect my relations 
with the Lathams were not honorable,” is 
the way Dickson described the situation, 
relating the event on the witness stand many 
years later. 

“(I don’t believe a dam word of it,” 
was the way the witness quoted Edison’s 
response. 

Thereat, Dickson, filled with a brief con- 
fidence, suggested that either he or Gilmore 
| should leave the Edison establishment. 
There was, it seems, an awkward silence. 

Then since Edison’s “decision was not 
sufficiently whole hearted” as Dickson de- 
scribed on the witness stand, he resigned on 
the spot. 


OME days later Dickson, returned to 

the Edison laboratories and removed his 
personal effects. It was an abrupt parting 
that was not without its elements of regret 
to Edison. Dickson had been with him 
many years. 

This was the end of relations between the 
two men who had labored through the 
tedious days and nights in “Room Five” to 
achieve the motion picture, 

Both were to continue for a time as 
significant factors in motion picture develop- 
ment. Out of Dickson’s departure and 
subsequent connections was to come the 
great war that for ten years filled the courts 
with bitter litigations and hampered the 
development of the screen. 

For a short time after this parting with 
Edison, Dickson continued his relations, in- 
definite as they had been, with the Lathams. 

By this time the Lathams had often pro- 
jected pictures on their laboratory walls. 


> AFT ee ll FF aș ee al. 
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On the afternoon of Sunday, April 21, 
1895, Woodville Latham gave an exhibition 
of his projection machine to reporters. He 
was ready to tell the world about it, 


story about the showing. It was illustrated f 


with an old fashioned chalk plate draw- 
ing, depicting something that was new to 
the world—Motion pictures on a screen. 


It was a somewhat partisan piece of. 


reporting. The Sun was obviously influ- 


enced strongly by the name of Edison and } 


the fame of the kinetoscope. The Sun said: 
MAGIC LANTERN KINETOSCOPE 


Edison Says Latham's Device Is Old and 
Promises to Beat It, 


An exhibition of what Edison considers 
a kinetoscope so arranged as to throw the 
pictures, enlarged, upon a screen, was 
given yesterday afternoon at 35 Frank- 
fort Street by Woodville Latham. He calls 
his arrangement the Pantoptikon, The il- 
lustration gives a very good idea of what 
it looks like. The continuous film of pho- 
tographic pictures with slots cut in the 
edges to catch the teeth of a sprocket that 
keeps it from slipping is reeled in front of 
the electric light of a sort of magic lantern, 
and so the pictures are thrown successively 
on the screen with sufficient rapidity to 
produce the well Known Kinetoscope or 
zoetrope effect of animated pictures. 

The pictures shown yesterday portrayed 
the antics of some boys at play in a park. 
They wrestled, jumped, fought, and tumbled 
over one another. Near where the boys 
were romping a man sat reading a paper 
and smoking a pipe. Even the puffs of 
smoke could be plainly seen, as could also 
the man’s movements when he took a hand- 
kerchief from his pocket. The whole pic- 
ture on the screen yesterday was about the 
size of a standard window sash, but the 
size is a matter of expense and adjust- 
ment. Mr. Latham’s camera will take forty 
pictures a second, and it can be set up 
anywhere, in the street or on the top of 
a house. 

Mr. Latham says that he will try to ob- 
tain a patent on his apparatus, which 
thus enables the exhibitor to show kine- 
hoi effects to a large audience at one 
ime. 

A Sun reporter saw Mr. Edison last eve- 
ning and described the Latham machine to 
ae Hearing the description, Mr. Edison 
said: 

“That is the kinetoscope. This strip of 
film with the pictures which you have 
here, is made exactly as the film I use. 
The holes in it are for the spokes of the 
sprocket, which I devised, 

“The throwing of the pictures on a 
screen was the very first thing I did with 
the kinetoscope. I didn’t think much of 
that, because the pictures Were crude, 
and there seemed to me to be no commer- 
cial value in that feature of the machine. 

“In two or three months, however, we 
will have the kinetophone perfected, and 
then we will show you screen pictures. 
The figures will be life size, and the sound 
of the voice can be heard as the movements 
of the figures are seen. 

“If Mr. Latham can produce life-size 
pictures now, as we will do with the kine- 
tophone, that’s a different matter. | 

. “When Latham says he can set up his 
Kinetograph anywhere and take the pictures 
for his machine, he means that he has 
simply a portable kinetograph. 

“We have had one of those for six 
months. The reason that our pictures all 
had to be taken here at first was that our 
kinetograph was unwieldy. 

“If they exhibit this machine, improve 
on what I have done, and call it a kine- 
toscope, that’s all right. I will be glad of 
whatever improvements Mr. Latham may 
make. 

“Tf they carry the machine around the 
country, calling it by some other name, 
that’s a fraud, and I shall prosecute who- 
ever does it. I’ve applied for patents long 
ago.” 


THE next morning in his room at the 
Hotel Bartholdi, Woodville Latham 
turned to the paper to see what had re- 
sulted from his exhibition—the first screen 
publicity show in the world. 


We can well imagine the scene with Major 


Latham, hot with anger as he strode the 
floor with the paper clenched in his hand. 
(Continued on page 97) 
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A generation before in the Latham family 
this would have been provocation for a 
challenge and an affair of pistols and coffee. 

But presently he was Professor Latham 
again. He sat down to his desk and with 
painstaking care and control, wrote such a 
letter as he deemed compatible with his) 
dignity and the situation. 

The first article in the Sun had won a 
double column space at the top of page 2. 
The next day on page 5, under a patent 
medicine advertisement, the Sun published 
Woodville Latham’s letter: 


LATHAM’S PANTOPTICON 


The Inventor of It Denies That It Infringes 
Upon the Kinetoscope, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SUN—Sir: 
You take notice in this morning’s issue of 
a device of mine fer projection on a screen 
photographs of moving objects, and if you 
had stopped at that I should now be in 
your debt. But along with your account of 
the apparatus you publish certain invidious 
utterances of Mr. Thomas A. Edison, 
which, if they went unchallenged, might re- 
flect on me personally in the estimation of 
persons who do not know me or are unac- 
quainted with the facts, and I, therefore, 
very respectfully request that you will give 
similar publicity to a word of reply from 
me. 

I am not acquainted with the interior 
structure of Mr. Edison’s Kinetoscope, and 
am unable, therefore, to tell whether there 
are points of similarity between his ap- 
paratus and mine or not. I have, however, 
seen the outside of his, and I do know 
that mine is not half as large, though it 
includes an appliance for projection, which 
his does not. Another obvious difference 
is that my machine can carry thousands of 
feet of film as well as shorter lengths, and 
ean be used for making long exhibitions, 
while as I am creditably informed, his 
larger machine (first made by the way, on 
the order of one of my sons), can carry 
no more than one hundred and fifty feet 
of film, and can afford an exhibition of 
only about one minute. These facts would 
seem to indicate a very material differ- 
ence of make-up. However, I applied some 
weeks ago for letters patent on my ap- 
paratus, and it will not be a great while 
before the public will have better evidence 
that Mr. Edison’s mere ipse dixit as to 
the priority of claim. 

As to Mr. Edison’s threat to “prose- 
cute" anybody that exhibits my machine 
under any other name than the one he 
chooses to call it by, it is something a 
great deal worse than puerile. I refer not, 
at this time, to characterize it more point- 
edly. So far as his even qualified charge 
of “fraud” is concerned, I have only to 
say he would probably not have made it if 
he had reflected that the men to whom he 
is indebted for ideas touching his Kineto- 
scope are quite as numerous, both in this 
country and abroad, as are,those who, by 
any possibility, could appropriate his own. 

If Mr. Edison can project pictures of 
moving objects on a screen, as he says he 
can, why does he not do it as publicly as 
I have done, and do it at once? 

WOODVILLE LATHAM. 
HOTEL BARTHOLDI, 
April 22. 


In this exchange of charges and challenges 
of twenty-seven years ago is reflected the 
coloration of all the embitterments that 
were to run down through the years of 
picture history. 


T was natural, in view of the events of 
April 2, that Edison should look upon 
Woodville Latham as an interloper and an 
infringer. Just as it is obvious today that 
Latham was a man of rigid principles, of 
old fashioned rectitude, conducting himself 
in this complex situation in a manner that 
squared with his own conscience. It is per- 
haps just as natural, too, that Latham 
should have misjudged Edison and belittled 
his attainment of the kinetoscope. Latham 
had heard some prejudiced testimony in the | 
matter. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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-It wil a large misfortune to the motion 
picture, There was to be no peace from 
that- day--until the remote end of 1908, 
thirteen battle wrung years away. 

To give this period its proper place in 
the-sense of time, itis of interest to note 
that the newspapers in this week of the 
motion’ picture’s birth were spicy with the 
sensational disclosures of the Oscar Wilde 
case. Also that week Kaiser Wilhelm an- 
nounced the coming opening of the Kiel 
Canal and the United States accepted an 
invitation to sehd° warships to the cere- 
monial, 

Meanwhile the problem of screen pro- 
jection was not so nearly solved as might 
be surmised at this point. The pictures 
which the Latham machine projected were 
highly imperfect and unsatisfactory. They 
came near to complete motion picture illu- 
sion, but their fault lay in a minor but all 
important technical detail. The time in 
which each successive “frame” or step of 
the film was stopped and exposed to the 
eye did not sufficiently exceed the interval 
of motion, or the time in which the film 
was moving from one position to the next. 

But the Latham enterprise was not amply 
financed. It was desirable to get it to 
earning an income as soon as possible, 
Hasty steps were taken to get the products 
of the Lambda company before the public 
as soon as possible. 

The next move was the making of a pic- 
ture. In view of the success that the 
Latham brothers showing of their six round 


prize fight special in the kinetoscope peep 
show in Nassau street, it was an easy con- 
sequence that they should decide upon 
another fight as their first production for 
the screen. 

A bright sunny day, just after the first 
of May, Otway Latham in the rôle of direc- 
tor staged a fight between “Young Griffo” 
and “Battling Barnett” on the roof of 
Madison Square Garden. W. K. L. Dickson, 
now no longer connected with the Edison 
enterprises, assisted at the making of this 
picture. 

May 20, 1895, the Griffo-Barnett fight 
went on exhibition to the public at 153 
Broadway. It ran its flickering way in 
about four minutes, 

So the motion picture opened for the 
first of all first runs on Broadway. How 
far was that little four minute picture on 
the magic lantern sheet in a storeroom from 
today’s motion picture magnificences of up- 
per Broadway, with its multi-million dollar 
screen theatres ! 

Simultaneously with that opening on 
lower Broadway the Lambda company 
started its commercial career by offering for 
sale state rights on the use of their pro- 
jection machine. The Lathams started to 
build a number of machines and to make 
pictures to be shown on the new born 
screen, 

The beginning had been made. This was 
the founding of the motion picture indus- 
try. Potential millions of profits were 
wailing, 


(To be continued) 


A remarkable chapter of hitherto untold facts 
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Rose O'Neill, sketching by the road in 
remote Missouri, one day caught the 
allention of Grey Latham, and came to 
New York to be the bride of the first 
motion pielure rormanee—and, later, to 
rise lo fame as an artist. The whole 
world knows her “*Kewpie” dolls 


CHAPTER III 


HE fires of anticipa- | -AF 
| tion illumined the | | a 
efforts of the Lath- B 
ams when they started | he. 


manufacturing their motion 
picture projecting machine 
in the early summer of 
1895. Successes in the lab- 
oratory had kindled high 
hopes. 

True enough, the Lath- 
am eidoloscope was hardly 
more than the Edison kinet- 
oscope, with an arc light 
behind it, but in that day 
of beginnings it was enough 
foundation for hope. 

Major Woodville Latham 
saw the possibility of an achievement that might 
well crown a lifetime of devotion to scientific effort, and per- 
haps equally important, might rebuild for the Lathams a 
fortune and estate worthy of the family’s traditions in Virginia. 

To the Major’s sons, Grey and Otway, vigorous young 


This machine is one of the 
three first successful film pro- 
jeclors buill by Thomas Armat 


Francis Jenkins in 
lhe year 1895 


and C. 


rMHIS remarkable chapter in Mr. Ramsaye’s 
narrative of the development of the motion 
picture unfolds an amazing wealth of previously 
untold stories of the highest romantic color. They 
are the more amazing because they are documented 
in a large degree by the veracity of the camera 
itself and the long forgotten records of early film 
litigations. Here is given a prospect of the tre- 
mendously human story back of the statis- 
tical boasts of the motion picture. Research has 
revealed a treasure trove of glamourous historical 
material, until now untouched, and without parallel 
in the annals of art and industry.—TuHeE Eprror. 


—<—————— ne 


gallants fond of the taste of life, the motion picture on the 
screen seemed to promise wealth and all of the things that 
youth fancies wealth can buy. They had prospered in a 
promising degree with the Edison kinetoscope peep shows and 
that success had given them a foretaste of what might be 
ahead. They found amusement successes came rapidly, when 
they came, and their experiences in showmanship consisted 
of just one successful venture—pictures of the Leonard-Cush- 
ing fight. On the basis of that precedent they had a large 
faith in the future. It seemed bright and certain then. 

` It was in this period of radiant hopes that love first came 
to tilt with the destiny of the motion picture. And it 
will be interesting for a moment to recall the romances 
which at this time came swiftly into the lives of these 
two young motion picture adventurers. 

Journeying into the West, Grey Latham came in 
his travels to a little town in remote Missouri, where 
he idled the hours between trains with a stroll 
through pleasant byways and village streets. He 
came upon a pretty girl sketching by the road. She 
was uncommonly pretty. The handsome young man 
from Broadway approached with his best Southern 

grace and discretely begged 
permission to compare the 
sketch with the view. But 
his eyes were not for the 
landscape, at least not the 
landscape alone. 

“T think,” he said, “that 
vou are to be an artist, and 
that you must come to 
New York for real oppor- 
tunity, a career.” 

What else may have been 
said before Grey Latham 
left the town that bright 
day in June we can perfect- 
ly well leave to conjecture. 
For it was not so very long 
before the rarely beautiful 
girl took her sketching kit and bid goodbye to the little Mis- 
souri town. She was on her way to New York on her glorious 
adventure. 

When this girl reached New York Grey Latham was at 
the station in courtly attendance, seeing her established in 
great propriety and comfort at. a church school. Young Mr. 
Latham knew the studio life of New York exceedingly well, 
and there was something that made him think it better that 
the pretty girl from Missouri should live with the Sisters at 
a convent. He was exceedingly busy, the while, with the 
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| about the beginning of the motion 
love, conflict, and achievement 


Annabelle the 
Dancer, who was 
probably second 
only to Carmen- 
cla among the 
Jirsl women lo ap- 
pear in molwn 
piclures 
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budding picture affairs of the Lambda com- 
pany. But his fair protege got much of his time 
and her work a great deal of his discriminating critical 
attention. 

By way of an odd and pretty compliment to her 
sponsor the girl artist signed her work 
“O'Neill Latham.” Presently editors 
grew interested in the bizarre whimsy 
of her style and O'Neill Latham be- 
came a familiar name in the publi- 
cations of the day. For a long time 
there was a public impression that 
the O’Neill Latham who drew those 
weird fantasies in line was a man, 
probably some extraordinarily mod- 
est young man who refused to be 
seen or known. 

Then one day Grey Latham, 
the aspirant of the films, and the 
girl from Missouri were mar- 
ried. She was Rose O'Neill. 
Now the whole world knows her 
fame. The “Kewpie” doll has 
taken a smiling glint of her 
: genius the world around. But 
: that and her major successes 
T were waiting in the years to 
come, and Grey Latham was never 
to share in the rich attainment of 
the forecast that he made that 
guileless day by the roadside out 
in Missouri. Today the studio of 
Rose O'Neill in the timestained old 
red brick mansion house in Washing- 
ton Square South is one of the places 
pointed out to the visitors 
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to New York's Green- “The Black Maria,” the 
wich Village. And not first motion picture sludio, 
one in a hundred thou- al H esl Orange, New Jer- 


sey. Il cost Thomas Edi- 
son 8637.607. In ui were 
made praciically the only 


sand of them know that 
the secrets of the first 


motion picture romance pictures used in the 
are enshrined by that world from 1889 until late 
spot. in 1896 


It was in this same time, too, that 
Otway Latham was married to Natalie 
Lockwood, a gifted young member of one 
of New York's art colonies. She was 
soon to share with her husband the 
thrills of the first motion picture expedi- 
tions. Destiny awaited them, too, with 
a dramatic adventure of tragic termina- 
tion that was one day, many years after 
their parts had been played, to come 
again into motion picture history. But 
we must wait a long time before complet- 
ing the telling of their strange story. 

This same spring of 1895 while the 
Lathams were busying themselves with 
the building of their eidoloscope projec- 
tion machines for state’s rights buyers, 
competition was germmating in hidden 


38 


distant places. 


ton. 
race for the screen. 


Drifting southeast from California into 
Texas went William N. Selig, a young show- 
He was a versatile 
with considerable photographic skill and ex- 
In the town of Dallas he came 
upon a kinetoscope parlor where the Edi- 
son films were displayed in a peep 
show, just such an establishment 3 
as the Lathams had conducted > Weis 


man, 


perience. 


in downtown New York. 
Selig spent several days 
investigating the machine 
and its films. He, like 
the rest, got a magic lan- 
tern idea and a notion of 
pictures on a screen. 

This Selig was some- 
thing of a plunger in his 
methodical, sure way. 
Showmanship in the open 
west had given him that. 
And since his name and 
works run in a continuous 
thread through all the 
subsequent motion picture 
history down to today 
and now, it is significant 
to turn back the pages 
even a little earlier than 
that day in 1895. From 
his home in Chicago some 
years before Selig went 
into the West in quest of 
his health, lingering a 
while in Colorado and 
then journeying on to Cal- 
ifornia. He became man- 
ager of a health resort 
known as Chicago Park. 
Renewed energy came and 
he went on the road with 
a bit of entertainment. It 
consisted mostly of tricks 
of parlor magic, deftly 
done, including the old 
master performance of ex- 
tracting the Belgian hare 
from the tall silk hat. 
That rabbit might be said 
to have been the progeni- 
tor of the famous Selig 
Zoo, but that is a decade 
and a half ahead in our 
chronology. 

Mr. Selig was rewarded 
so handsomely for his suc- 
cessful manipulation of 


the docile rabbit and the trick hat that 
he developed his show business into a 
full-fledged minstrel attraction. 
a genuine fast black show and it had the 
In a little up- 
state town in California, Selig paused in 
the street one day to observe a lonely, 
He was a yellow 


flavor of genius about it. 


forlornly idle darky. 
boy. He yawned a 
deep, wide open water- 
melon expanse of mouth 
and settled himself to 
let the sunshine soak 
in. He saw Selig look- 
ing at him and smiled. 
The smile was approxi- 
mately one foot on its 
major axis. 


We have mentioned Louis 
Lumiere in Paris, Robert W. Paul in Lon- 
don and the partnership efforts of Thomas 
Armat and C. Francis Jenkins in Washing- 
Two new names now came into the 


Selig admired it greatly. 
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LeRoy Latham, who 

opened the first “store 

show” of motion pic- 
lures in the world 


inventive person 
start?” 


Historic “Firsts” 
in this Chapter 


THe First motion picture romance, in which hand- 
some Grey Latham of Broadway found Rose 
O'Neill, a Missouri beauty and brought her to 
New York to be his bride. 

THE First motion picture exhibitor and state's 
rights buyer, LeRoy Latham, a nephew of Wood- 
ville Latham, inventor of the eidoloscope, who 
gave the first “store show’ entertainment ex- 
clusively of films, in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1895. 

Tue First appearance in the amusement world of 
the late Bert Williams as a minstrel in the employ 
of William Selig’s wagon show in California. 

THe Frrast motion picture presentation based on a 
popular song, “The Sidewalks of New York,” 
pictured by the Lathams in New York. 

THe First motion picture advertising man, Henry 
Southall, a colored boy, who urged a handbill 

campaign on LeRoy Latham. 

THe First vaudeville act in a picture show, when 
Jack McConaughey, a circus clown, padded 
the Latham show at Newport News, Va., with 
poses of “ebony statuary.” 

Tue First Selig zoo, consisting of one Belgian 
hare. used by Colonel Selig in the famous 
rabbit-out-of-the-hat piece of parlor magic. 


It was 


loin, 


The etdoloscope 
film, actual size, 
from the Latham 
ptclure of the 
Duncan Ross- 
Ernest Roeber 
wrestling match 





yellow boy was 
interested. 3 
“In a minstrel show— Ẹ 
just stand up and open 
your 
act.” | 

“I most suttinly kin, boss—when does we 


and regret. 





costly one. 


“Boy—want a job?” 
“Whut at, boss?” 


mouth, that’s your 


That was the beginning of the ca- | 
reer of the late Bert Williams, a~ 
genius whose death a few weeks | 
ago was a matter of world news 
Williams f 
joined the Selig show that day 
he found in the cast the man 
who was later for years to 
share his fame as the other } 
half of Williams & Walker. f 
Wil- 


When 


Walker was surly. 
liams was all smiles. 

This was, incidentally, 
Bert Williams’ first ap- 
pearance on any stage. 
Eeing light of hue, fif- 
teen-sixteenths white in 
ancestry, he was ordered 
into burnt cork make-up. 
Stage fright overtook 
Williams in the first en- 
semble number and the 
sweat of distress poured 
down his face. His 
make-up ran in streaks 
of alarming perpendicular 
zebra effect. When the 
end man fired his funny 
question at Williams, the 
novice’s eyes opened in 
terror and beads stood 
out on his forehead. 
He couldn’t remember his 
lines. In dismay his 
mouth flew open, The 
house roared. 

“If Ah says anything 
those folks’ll laugh at 
me.” Williams backed 
out into the wings. His 
hit was made, in spite of 
him. With the little Se- 
lig wagon show in 1892 
he laid the foundation of 
the fame that took him 
into every great world 
capital, and which quite 
incidentally one day got 
him a transient motion 
picture success of sensa- 
tional brevity. 

William Selig had the 
bankroll of his minstrel 


show profits in his pockets when he 
discovered the kinetoscope in Dallas 
and saw the greater promise of the 
picture that could be put on the screen. 

Selig went back to Chicago and rented 
a workshop on the second floor of a 
most humble building in the midst of 
the hectic night life of Chicago’s tender- 
It was the now historic 43 Peck 
Court, and probably the only reputable 
tradition of that redlighted byway. 

But the space was inexpensive and 
Selig saw a long task ahead of him, a 
While Woodville Latham’s 
shop was at work in New York build- 
ing eidoloscopes, Selig was toiling in 
Chicago trying to find a way to put the 
motion picture on the screen, and do 
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it well. He had samples of Edison kinetoscope film to experi- 
‘ment with, like the other workers. And by the way of pot- 
boiling for current incomes he took on large orders to make 
carbon prints for Chicago portrait photographers and made 
giant photographic enlargements for railway advertising. For 
a year nothing more was heard of Selig at 43 Peck Court. 

~ Hardly more than an hour’s ride away to the north of Chi- 
‘cago, up at Waukegan, a lake shore village and manufactur- 
‘ing center, another inventor, Edward Amet, was at work on 
the same problem. He also had a handful of Edison kineto- 
scope films. It is now twenty-five years since the name of 
Edward Amet figured in motion picture affairs. As this chap- 
ter 1s written he lives in quiet retirement at Redondo Beach 
in California, and only a few of today’s figures in the motion 
picture industry can recall the time when he figured impor- 
‘tantly for a moment as one of several contestants for patent 
office recognition and first motion picture honors. Yet the 
efforts of Amet led to the founding of the one time powerful 
Essanay concern of Chicago. 
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Amet was a most traditionally typical inventor. He needed 
“money to go ahead with 
"his work. He had just 
completed the invention of 


an automatic platform 
scale which for one cent 


handed you out a ticket: 
with your tonnage on it. 


So now in his backroom 
workshop at the plant of 
the Chicago Scale Works 


down by the railroad tracks 


in Waukegan he had turned 


to the business of trying 


to get the kinetoscope pic- 


ture on the screen. In 
point of time his efforts 


were slightly later in their 
inception than those of the 


_Lathams, Amet and oth- 
ers. His machine was half 


done and as a banker 
would gracefully say it, 
funds were low. He thought 


that perhaps when his pic- 


ture machine was com- 
pleted it might have some 
value for theater use, if it 
worked. There was a show 
playing a one-night stand 
in the Waukegan Opera 
House. Mr. Amet noted 
the date and bent his steps 
that way with an idea of 
consulting a regular theatri- 
cal magnate. 

At the close of the show 
Amet applied at the box 
office and found the man- 
ager of the attraction 
counting the receipts. They 
shook hands and the show- 
man gave his name, George 
K. Spoor. 


With the dignity and calm reserve which characterizes all good poker players and 
Scotchmen, Spoor listened to the inventor’s story with a profound but outwardly 
casual attention. He had heard of moving pictures, but he had not seen them move. 
He agreed with Amet that if they could be made to move, in sight of an audience, 
on a screen they might have an entertainment value. He would look at the 
machine. He even admitted that he might just possibly invest if the thing looked 


right. 


Mr. Spoor did not mention at that time that his capital consisted of the twenty- 
eight dollars and eighty-five cents profit on the night’s show, and that his regular 
employment was the management of the newsstand and lunchroom at the North- 
western Station in Chicago. That night he was magnating. 

The two of them, inventor and magnate, talking in terms calculated to impress 
each other favorably, walked across lots from the opera house to Amet’s work- 
shop. There they surveyed the array of gears and miscellany of parts of the 
machine as it stood incomplete before them. 

Spoor and Amet talked for an hour. Reluctantly and with a faint heart down 
under his firm voice, Spoor ventured to ask the one important question: 

“About how much capital, Mr. Amet, do you think you will require to finish this?” 


The Six 


Inventors 


In the year of 1895 six busy laboratories were close upon 
the solution of the problem of putting the motion picture 
on the screen. All of them based their efforts upon the 
beginning made by Thomas Edison and W. K. L. Dickson, 
his laboratory assistant, in 1889 with the invention of the 
kinetoscope. The workers were: 

WoopvILLE LATHAM, in New York, who with a staff made 
up of former Edison employes, and the temporary co- 
operation of W. K. L. Dickson, produced the eidoloscope. 

Tuomas Armar and C. Francis Jenkins, of Washington, who 
built a “beater” type projection machine with which the 
first commercially successful picture projects were 
conducted. 

Epwarp Amer of Waukegan, Illinois, who with the financial 
assistance of George K. Spoor, developed a projection 
machine. From it came the famous Essanay concern. 

Lours LUMIERE, famous French photographer, whose pro- 
jector had for a time promised an international success. 

Rosert PAuL of London, who first copied the Edison 
kinetoscope and then attacked the problem of projec- 
tion, with important early success in England. 

WituiaM SELIG of Chicago, who went from showmanship to 
invention and became the founder of the world known 
Selig Polyscope Company. 

Edison had captured the secret of motion picture 
photography and locked it up in a little box where one per- 
son at a time could see it. These inventors’ function was 
to liberate it on the screen. 





Thomas Armal, of Wash- 
inglon, who buill the lype of 
projeclion machine which 
came fo dominale the in- 
dustry and who continues 
loday fo experiment for the 
lechnical bellerment of pic- 
lure projection. In his 
early work he was in parl- 
nership wilh C. Francis 
Jenkins (shown al bollom 
of page), also an inventor, 
slill at work on motion 
ptclure problems 


Spoor stiffened and set 
himself for a shock. He 
expected a suggestion of 
anything from five to 
twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Amet stood thoughtfully 
silent. He did not want 
to make a mistake in front 
of this theatrical man. He 
did some elaborate figur- 
ing. 

“Well, Mr. Spoor, I 
should say that I'll need 
(Continued on page Ioo) 
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(Continued from page 39) 


sixty-five dollars to finistk it and I could 
use twenty-five right away.” 

Spoor swallowed deeply. 

“Well, then, that can be arranged.” He 
spoke with all of the reserved conservatism 
of J. P. Morgan buying a railroad er John 
D. Rockefeller giving away a souvenir dime. 
“Here is the twenty-five,” Spoor continued, 
counting over the bills carefully, counting 
them off face side up like a man who has 
respect for money, “And you can draw 
on me for the rest, the other forty along 
as it is needed.” 

That was the way that George K. Spoor 
entered the film business on a basic invest- 
ment of sixty-five dollars, That was in 
1895. 

All the way back to Chicago that night 
he wondered how many kinds of a fool 
he had been to take a fiyer in a motion 
picture machine. 

The year of 1922 finds him enjoying a for- 
tune of something between seven and ten 
millions. The earning and winning of that 
comfortable competency is a story thread 
that will appear in many chapters of this 
narrative. 


O neither Amet nor Seliz came any word 

of the picture developments underway 
in the experimental laboratories in the East 
or in Europe, or of each other. Locked 
doors and heavy silence was a general pol- 
icy, adopted no doubt from the example 
of mysterious “Room Five” at the Edison 
plant in New Jersey where the kinetoscope 
was born. All of them were planning to 
break out on a surprised world with the 
motion picture screen, just as Woodville 
Latham had hoped to do with the showing 
in New York that netted him merely a 
newspaper controversy with Edison. 

But with a future of more ultimate sig- 

nificance perhaps than all of these, measured 
in terms of the motion picture of today, 
the labors of Thomas Armat and C. Francis 
Jenkins were progressing promisingly in 
Washington, D, C. They had built a num- 
ber of machines, experimenting at first with 
devices very closely akin to Edison’s kinet- 
oscope, making a fragment of progress with 
each attempt. 
Mr. Armat was getting so interested that it 
is to be discovered that he rather neglected 
his real estate interests somewhat to the in- 
ward annoyance of his cousin and business 
associate, T. C. Daniel. But that is a char- 
acteristic of young inventors. Armat can 
point to some large phases of motion pic- 
ture development as his justification. 

Chief among the difficulties of these two 


| inventors was the satisfactory production 


of an intermittent motion, the starting and 


stopping of the film so many times a second 


| 
| 





| image on the wall. 


as the necessary optical illusion on the screen 
would require. They hit on a sort of muti- 
lated gear arrangement, of clockwork an- 
cestry, and ordered one made for them at 
a machine shop in Boston. 

This intermittent gear arrived from the 
Boston Gear Works about the middle of 
August, 1805. They hastened to install it 
in their waiting machine. The hour of the 
great test was at hand. They threaded up 
their projector with an Edison kinetoscope 
film and turned on the motor. Their hearts 
were in their mouths. In a few seconds 


| their fingers were in their ears. 


The things worked. There was a dancing 
But the noise was ter- 
rific. The picture lasted but a few seconds. 
The machine battered and clattered and 
shook. 

Pound for pound in weight it was the 
noisiest piece of machinery in the world. 

The inventors shut down the motor and 
took inventory. 


The big gear wheel procured at such pains 
had merrily hammered itself out of shape 
with the rapid starting and stopping. It 
would work while it lasted, but obviously 
it was not a practical device. 

Here was something entirely unexpected. 

Jenkins was disgusted and disappointed. 
Armat was puzzled and baffled. 

An inspiration came to the rescue. There 
was a lens testing box among the instruments 
that Armat and Jenkins had been using. It 
was based on the inventions of Demeny, a 
foreign investigator. It had a system for 
moving a sensitive tape like a film, Out of 
this came an idea which Armat thought 
would make their machine function properly. 
It was a matter of getting that intermittent 
stuttering motion on the film without hav- 
ing to start and stop heavy machine parts. 
They decided to try out this new inspira- 
tion. 

A new machine was built. This was com- 
pleted about the first of September of 1895, 
a couple of weeks after the experiment with 
the Boston gear. The new machine had 
what is known technically as a beater move- 
ment—a sort of eccentric device revolving 
on a shaft slapped the film down a picture 
at a time. This one worked. The inventors 
made many tests, using their stock of Edison 
films from the peep show machines. They 
had hit on the best projection device that 
had yet been evolved. 

Ever since that day in August of 1805 
that first noisy gear wheel has been a paper 
weight on Armat’s desk, now surrounded 
by a maze of motion picture machinery, an- 
tique and modern, in his laboratory in the 
Hutchins Building in Washington. As a 
paper weight it is excellent. It lasted just 
one minute in the motion picture business. 
But that minute has proven a valuable one. 
Big things grew from that failure. 

Armat and Jenkins now considered plans- 
for putting their machine to work. The 
Cotton States exposition to be held in At- 
lanta was being promoted at the time and 
attracted their attention. The gathering of. 
crowds there promised an excellent oppor- 
tunity for introducing the marvels of liv- 
ing pictures, life size on a screen. But this 
enterprise needed financing. Armat’s three 
brothers made a pool and supplied three 
thousand dollars. 


EANWHILE Woodville Latham in New 

L York was striving on with limited 
capital, making his first commercial machines 
and a program of pictures to be shown by 
them. 

The showing of the Latham machine with 
the pictures of the Griffo-Barnett fight at 
153 Broadway was moved over into a store- 
room in Park Row. It was not drawing 
any great deal of attention after the first 
flurry of interest. The pictures lacked qual- 
ity, they flickered alarmingly. The fleeting 
flashes of light through the continuously 
moving machine did not give the screen 
enough light. 

Among those who paused and looked in 
on the fight pictures at the Latham show 
was Rich G. Hollaman, head of the com- 
pany operating the Eden Musee, a remark- 
able sort of museum and amusement house 
in Twenty-third street near Sixth avenue. 
He had excellent reasons of showmanship 
for being interested, and that interest made 
the influence of Hollaman and the Eden 
Musee a far reaching factor in early motion 
picture affairs, 

Since the ancestry of so many motion 
picture interests of the present day traces 
back to the old Eden Musee it is fitting to 
here take an excursion back into the amaz- 
ing history of that memorable institution. 

(Continued on page ror) 
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It is without a parallel in all the world of 
amusements., It begins in the ominous lat- 
ter days of the reign of Louis XVI of 
France, and pertains to the king’s whim. 

In those distant times one Christopher 
Curtius was a surgeon of note in Berne, 
Switzerland. As an aid to his study of hu- 
man anatomy he modelled the figure and 
presently discovered a gift for doing faces, 
by way of diversion. Prince de Conti, a 
cousin of the King of France, in his 
travels came upon the surgeon and urged 
him to remove to Paris to there abandon 
surgery for art. With prospect of royal 
patronage Curtius went, taking into his stu- 
dio a niece, Marie Grosholz, a deft and 
brilliant sculptress. The royal favour came 
and with it the attention of many celebrities, 
among them Benjamin Franklin, Voltaire, 
the Duc d’ Orleans, and Marie Antoinette. 
- Marie Grosholz was presently summoned to 
Versailles to’ be the companion of Madame 
Elizabeth, sister of Louis. The Swiss girl 
| became in effect a member of the household. 
| She modelled all the royal family in wax. 

Had there been a motion picture in that 
day the royal camera man would have been 
exceedingly busy with the vanities of Ver- 
sailles. Sculpture in wax was the answer 
to the living picture demand of the day. 
It was the nearest possible approach to the 
recreation of events in terms of realism. 
The wax work was the motion picture try- 
ing to be born. 





“HEN came the Revolution and the Reign 

of Terror. 

The revolutionists wanted a record of 
their work for the national museum. Models 
in wax were to be their news reels. 

Marie Grosholz was forced into the dread- 
ful service of modelling the guillotined heads 
of her friends. The tumbrils from the scaf- 
fold rumbled up to her door, bringing her 
the heads of Marie Antoinette, Louis, Dan- | 
ton, Robespierre and all that amazing list. 

In 1705 the sculptress was married to 
Francois Tussaud and soon afterward re- 
moved to London, taking along the strange, 
tragic works in wax. There she opened 
the famous institution known as “Madame 
Tussaud’s.” She presided over the museum 
until she was ninety. The remarkable and 
long continued success of the gallery in 
London led to the establishment of an 
identical showing in New York under the 
name of the Eden Musee. Hollaman, who 
had come to the United States from Eng- 
land to be a publisher, stepped into com- 
mand at the Musee, making it a strangely 
interesting center of sensational displays and 
educational showings. With the coming of 
the kinetoscope type of motion picture 
peep shows the Eden Musee was the first 
amusement establishment in America to 
adopt the new art of the films. 

Hollaman had installed what was de- 
clared to be an improvement on the Edi- 
son kinetoscope, manufactured by the cele- 
brated electrical firm of Siemens & Halske 
in Germany. The showing was abandoned 
only after the world’s supply of kinetoscope 
film subjects had been exhausted and no 
more changes of program could be had. 

So it came that the Latham’s showing of 
“living pictures of the great prize fight” 
as announced by the barker at the door in 
Park Row promised opportunity to Holla- 
man. The pictures that could make events 
live over again, life size on a screen, would, 
he felt, one day supplant the modelled 
groups of wax figures that told the stories | 
of coronations, assassinations and executions 
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and the like at the Eden Musee. So he 
entered the world’s first public motion pic- 
ture show on a screen. 

The flickering figures of the fighters were 
disappointing, but the idea was there and 


| the realization only a short distance away. 
_Hollaman sought out Woodville Latham, 





who had removed from the Bartholdi ho- 
tel to a most modest boarding house in the 
theatrical district above Twenty-third street. 
Major Latham outlined his hopes and his 
financial needs. He suggested that Holla- 
man might join in developing and perfect- 
ing the eidoloscope. 

But Hollaman declined. In the faded 
eyes of the hopeful old professor of chem- 
istry he could find no gleam of the thing 
that spells commercial success. 

“But the Eden Musee will install the 
first perfected machine for throwing pic- 
tures on a screen and I wish you much 
success,’ Hollaman offered by way of polite 
encouragement. He went his way, to await 
a better projector. 


ESPITE the apathy of New York 

Latham’s Lambda company went on 
with its project, making machines and 
pictures. 

LeRoy Latham, a nephew, then about 
twenty years old, found himself in New 
York with nothing to do, owing to the 
closing down of a lithographic plant in 
which he had been employed. An idea came 
to the lad that his Uncle Woodville’s living 
pictures might contain an opportunity. He 


applied to his uncle for the rights to the 


eidoloscope for Chicago. 
“The price for that territory is ten thou- 


sand dollars,” the uncle gravely observed. 
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They compromised on Virginia, their native 
state, at three thousand, half in cash and 
the remainder in installments from the 
earnings. This was the first state’s right 
sale in the film business. 

The machines, the first set of eidoloscopes, 
were to be ready for the customers late 
in June. 

LeRoy Latham decided to open his show 
in Norfolk. Accompanied by a friend and 
associate from the lithographic studio, 
Henry C. Lindeman, he went to Norfolk 
and rented a store room, equipping it with 
a white screen and a hundred and fifty 
chairs rented from an undertaker, to await 
the coming of the machine and films from 
New York. 

With Otway Latham as director-pro- 
ducer the Lambda company engaged in the 
first motion picture making for the screen. 
The Edison kinetoscope films were not 
available for the Latham machine, for 
a variety of reasons. In the first place 
Edison would have violently objected and 
in the second place the Latham machine 
required a considerably larger picture, ap- 
proximately twice the Edison standard in 
dimensions, 

Just at this juncture the Latham pic- 
ture interests encountered internal disar- 
rangement that was soon to prove serious 
in its effect, and which by swift develop- 
ment was soon to affect vitally the whole 
subsequent history of the motion picture. 
W. K. L. Dickson, who since his departure 
from the Edison service in April, had main- 
tained a dallying relation with the Lathams 
decided, in his own words, to “leave them 
high and dry.” Especially “dry” one fancies. 

Dickson had arrived at the notion that 
there was no important commercial fu- 
ture to the Lambda venture. So he aban- 
doned it, and the twenty-thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock that had been put in a sort 
of escrow in the hands of his friend Ed- 
mund Congar Brown. 

In after years on the witness stand in a 
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famous picture litigation Dickson testified 
that his action grew out of his disapproval 
of the personal conduct of Grey and Otway 
Latham. He held that they were a trifle 
fast. There is indication Dickson never 
did like Broadway, and he has been liy- 
ing back in England these twenty-odd 
years. 

But Otway Latham went bilthely aheadi 
with his production schedule. When in 
August the first three projection machines | 
were ready for delivery he had completed 
pictures for an exhibition that would last an 
entire twenty minutes on the screen. There 
were five “feature” subjects; the Griffo- 
Barnett fight, the Nicholas Sisters act from 
Koster & Bial’s in their daring introduction 
of the “split dance,” Duncan C. Ross and 
Ernest Roever in a wrestling match, a 
picturization of a new song hit “The Side- 
walks of New York,” showing street gamins 
dancing to a hurdy- -gurdy’s plaintive re- 
frain, and a scenic bit entitled “The Waves,” 
a picture of the surf at Atlantic City. 

The “studio” for these productions was 
the sunlit roof of Madison Square Garden. 
They were made with no equipment and 
the director did not carry a megaphone. 
Each picture consisted of one continuous 
scene, There was no semblance of scenario 
or plot. The principals went into action 
and stayed at it until the film ran out. 
The subjects were from fifty to a hundred 
and fifty feet long. 

The first three sales of state's rights in- 
cluded the Virginia territory, Massachusetts 
and Illinois. The Latham shows opened in- 
Boston, Chicago and Norfolk within a few 
weeks of each other. 

LeRoy Latham, the young lithographer, 
was something of an artist, but nothing 
of a showman. He experimented with his 
machine in the improvised theater at Nor- 
folk and decided that coming from the 
bright light of day outside into the pitch- 
black darkness of the interior might dis- 
comfort his patrons. In order to overcome 
this effect he installed electric lights dipped 
in a purple paint. These lights gave a 
subdued and eerie glow to the interior. That 
was the rudimentary beginning of lighting 
effect in the motion picture theater. 

Not being a showman LeRoy Latham 
forgot about advertising his opening. The 
day before the first showing he was stand- 
ing in front of his theater when a tattered 
negro boy approached and gave respectful 
attention to what seemed to be going on. 
At last, cap in hand, he approached def- 
erentially. 

“Boss, kin I take around d’ handbills?” 

“Black boy, I think you may have an 
idea,” Latham responded. “Come with me 
to the printing office.” 


Henry Southall, colored, became the 
motion picture’s first advertising man. 
Henry therewith attached himself to LeRoy 
Latham and became the doorman, usher, 
janitor, electrician, orchestra and valet to 
the management. Henry did handsomely 
on fifty cents a day, piecing it out, it was 
discovered later, by the use of the theater 
in after hours for his own sterling pre- 
sentation of the two Galloping Dominoes 
in the drama entitled “Come Seven,” 

The opening in Norfolk that hot August 
of 1895 proved a decided success. There 
was just one complication, It was dis- 
covered that a license was required from — 
the city authorities. But the only amuse- 
ment license that seemed to apply was the 
circus license, rated at a hundred dollars 
a day. Obviously the picture show could 
not pay that. The city attorney and the 
exhibitor were both puzzled. Then LeRoy > 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Latham came through with a regular Yan- 
kee idea. He advertised admission free, 
contributions of 25 cents each received from 
all satisfied patrons. 

Delegations, skeptical about living pic- 
tures, called on the management for per- 
mission to stand behind the screen. They 
wanted to be sure there was no deceit. 


There was a strong suspicion that living | 


actors were In some way casting their shad- 
ows through the canvas sheet. 


[P in New York, meanwhile, Woodville 
Latham and his sons were having some 
difficulty with the finances of the Lambda 
company. Because of the success of his 
showing LeRoy Latham had been remitting 
installments in payment for his Virginia 


territorial franchise with great enthusiasm. 


Soon came daily wires from Otway. 

“Can we draw on you for a hundred.” 

At last the Norfolk show had to move 
because there were no new pictures to show. 
A month of the Nicholas Sisters and the 
surf at Atlantic City was all that Nor- 
folk would pay for. Newport News was 
the next stop. 


At Newport News a wandering adven- | 


~ turer, one Jack McConaughey, a boyhood 
acquaintance of LeRoy Latham, strolled 
in and offered his services as an expert. 

“What you fellows want is a regular 
big top showman—that’s me. Im a cir- 
cus clown, but I got so good the outfit 
got jealous—now I’m resting.” 

McConaughey joined out. He suggested 
stretching the show by inserting an act. 
He proposed to pose as “living statuary.” 
Tights were ordered by wire from New 
York and an announcement was put in the 
newspapers. The tights did not arrive for 
the opening night. There was acute dis- 
tress. In the last hour McConaughey got 
an inspiration, 


“Send for some lampblack—lI'll black up | 


and pose as ebony statuary. That's a 
novelty—ought to be a hit.” 


And so it proved, The audience in the | 


Newport News Opera House was thrilled. 
Henry Southall, master of effects, in the 
wings was peevish about it. Ebony statu- 
ary was no treat to Henry. McConaughey’s 
closing number was entitled “The Fall of 
Man.” He sat immobile in the spotlight, 
holding aloft a gilded apple in a jet fingered 
hand. 

“The Fall of Man” rang out the voice of 
the announcer. As the spotlight flashed on 
the posing artist, Henry kicked over the 
thunder machine and spilled the crash box 
back stage. The din shock the opera house. 
It sounded like the fall of the universe. 

The audience got its breath and broke 
inte a riot of applause. 

Out a rear exit went Henry, with the 
ebony statuary in hot pursuit. 

The run in Newport News was brief. 
The living pictures show moved to Rich- 
mond, LeRoy lLatham’s home town, 
where he had relatives and family tradi- 
tions and all that. By way of promotion 
it occurred to the young exhibitor that it 
might be well to give a special premiere 
presentation for the young daughters of the 
South in attendance at Richmond’s most 
exclusive female seminary. In their dimi- 
ties and organdies and muslins, accompanied 
by their prim preceptresses, the girls of 
the school marched en masse to the Rich- 
mond Opera House. The picture of the 
waves at Atlantic City went over to a 
rippling round of applause. “The Side- 
walks of New York” went over nicely. 
But the Nicholas Sisters and their split 


(Continued on page ro4) 
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dance did not seem to be so good; The 
temperature went off rapidly. The Rich- 
mond engagement was not an entire success. 

LeRoy Latham returned to the north and 
lithography, putting the eidoloscope machine 
into a warehouse where it was to repose 
for twenty-six years, until unearthed for 
the making of the picture which appeared 
among the illustrations of the second chap- 
ter of this history. 

Henry Southall’s advertising job in the 
films was gone, He retired from the 
theatrical world to devote himself to golf— 
African golf. When twenty years later 
Henry began to see stories in the papers 
about the riches of the motion pictures he 
was sure his one time employer must surely 
be one of those New York film millionaires. 
Henry stowed away on a boat and came 


| to New York, expecting to find his old 
| boss and enter a basking service in some 


gilded mansion on Fifth Avenue. 

Henry became a pathetic figure, ragged 
and wistful, going from theater to theater 
in New York, “Please, boss, does you know 
Mistah Latham?” 

Winter came on and the quest wore 
Henry to extreme penury. It was hope- 
less. Box office girls and curt door men 
laughed at the somber-faced darky and told 
him to “beat it.” Henry went home. 

But the faithful shall be rewarded. 

One day in the busy year of 1920 LeRoy 
Latham, sitting in his office overlooking 
Bryant Park, had a flash back of memory 
to his motion picture days, and Henry. 
He called a secretary. 

“Letter to Henry Southall—don’t know 
the address, just make it Henry Southall, 
colored, Norfolk, Virginia. Maybe the post- 
office will find him.” 

Four days later Henry came bowing and 
smiling into the offices of the Latham 
Lithograph Company. He has been em- 
ployed there ever since, 

“If the boss an’ me’d a stayed in this 
fillum business we'd be billionaires right 
now,’ says Henry, “But I’m satisfied.” 


T Christmas time Henry goes out “to 

de big house” of the Lathams at 
| Plandome, Long Island, to share in the holi- 
day largess, as in the golden days in the 
Old South. 

Shortly after LeRoy Latham started the 
exploitation of the eidoloscope in Virginia 
a showing opened in Boston, with _ indif- 
ferent success, and in Chicago at the Olym- 
pic Theater. William Selig, then at work 
on his own projection machine in Peck 
Court, was in the first audience, Septem- 
ber, 1805. He got a sample of the film 
used in the Latham machine, about three 
feet of the Duncan Ross-Ernest Roeber 
wrestling match. This is still among Mr. 
Selig’s treasured archives and is probably 
the only bit of Latham film in existence. 

In Washington Thomas Armat and C. 
Francis Jenkins had completed their first 
successful machines for the Cotton States 
Exposition at Atlanta. They made three 
projectors, anticipating an increasing busi- 
ness after the first showing. They had 
heard nothing informative of the Latham 
showings. 

Shortly after Armat arrived in Atlanta, 
in September, for the opening of the ex- 
position and his motion picture concession, 
he found Grey Latham there with an 
eldoloscope. The Latham exhibit was not 
at the exposition but at a store room down- 
town, 

The Armat-Jenkins motion picture ma- 
chine, equipped with Edison films, took up 
its stand in a little shedlike theater next 
door to the Hagenbeck animal show. 

Chief among the items of the program 


of the beater which jerked the 


was a film depicting the graces of “Anna- 
belle the Dancer.” It was made at the 
Edison “Black Maria” in West Orange. 
This picture, often discussed in picture an- 
nals, has for many years been erroneously 
attributed to other sources. Verification 
may be found in the first Edison film 
catalogue, included among the exhibits of 
early day patent suits in the federal courts. 


HE show at the Cotton States Exposi- 

tion met a skeptical audience. The 
first crowd bolted when the lights were 
turned out to darken the screen for the 
pictures. A barker was employed to invite 
the public to “come in free—you can pay 
when you go out if you are satisfied.” 
Everyone paid who entered, but few 
entered. 

The show was just in a fair way to start 
drawing a real patronage when a fire, start- 
ing at night from an overturned torch in a 
nearby cotton exhibit, swept that end of the 
exposition and severely damaged the pic- 
ture show. It was closed. 

But shortly before the fire Jenkins de- 
parted for Washington, taking with him 
one of the projection machines. He went 
on to his home in Richmond, Indiana, 
where he gave that village its first showing 
of motion pictures, The Richmond Tele- 
gram of Wednesday, October 30, 1895, told 
with enthusiasm of the showing of the night 
before and ventured to say that the new 
invention “has a fortune in it.” Previous 
references to this early day showing set- 
ting the date in June of 1894, misleading 
many writers, are incorrect. | 

Back in Washington, in November, dif- 
ferences arose between Armat and Jenkins. 


Armat’s brothers who had financed the un- .. 


successful Atlanta showing faced a loss. 
In the settlement of claims and controver- 
sies, to conserve their interests they ac- 
cepted Jenkins’ offer to sell his share in the 
pending Armat-Jenkins applications for 
patents. ‘The application in question cov- 


ered the “Boston gear machine” made in 
August. Jenkins sold his interest for 
$2,500. A long fight and a great deal more 


investment was ahead of the Armats be- 
fore they were to win a profit. 

Meanwhile Thomas Armat set to work to 
improve his machine. A number of new 
models were made. Among the important 
improvements was a method of producing 
slack in the film to take up the shocks 
picture 
through the machine. 

After proper patent applications had been 
made Armat again set determinedly at the 
problem of getting his machine on the mar- 
ket. He wrote to Raff & Gammon, the 
Edison selling agents who handled the kinet- 
oscope distribution. 

A reply came from F. R. Gammon. “We 
doubt that you have a successful machine 
to project pictures as the Edison people 
have tried to make one and have not suc- 
ceeded.” 

“Come at my expense and I will show 
you,” Armat wired. 

On the eighteenth day of December, 1895, 
the skeptical Gammon arrived at Armat’s 
office in Washington. 

The shades were pulled down and to the 
rhythmic hum of the beater machine Anna- 
belle danced on the wall. 

When the showing was over Armat had 
a contract with Raff & Gammon to sup- 
ply projection machines, while the film for 
them was to come from the Edison estab- 
lishment. 

The real history of the screen had begun. 
But there were mighty complications loom- 
ing just ahead. 

(To be continued) 
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This is the picture with 
which the New York Her- 
ald illustrated its article 
of May 3, 1896, about the 
first showing of motion 
pictures on a screen al 
Koster & Bial’s music 
hall 
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History of the Motion Picture 


CHAPTER IV 


N the winter of 1894-5 in 

an obscure laboratory up- 

state in New York, genius 

and fate were secretly pre- 
paring the beginning of an amaz- 
ing new thread in the fabric 
of motion picture romance. 

A five-cent toy and a rubber 
stamp in the hands of a school 
teacher and a mechanic held 
hidden the germ of destiny that 
in years to come was to bring 
them millions, and that was to 
set in motion the astonishing 
sequences that have given the 
world all there is of art in the 
motion picture. 

In this chapter we shall bring 
to light for the first time the 


faded album of remembrance and the remotest beginnings 
of the institution that rose to fame as ‘“‘Biograph’’— 
illustrious single name in the history of the screen. 
Out of this forgotten past we shall bring to view that 
greatest moment when just one word from Edison could have 
turned the tide of events and left unborn the dramatic conse- 


‘By Terry ‘“Ramsaye 


| glowing chapter presents for the first time 

many of the secrets of the motion picture's 
most significant early history, with the first pub- 
lished revelation of how the famous “Biograph” 
came into being, the story of the first time a close- 
up was made, a swift incisive view of what was hap- 
pening to the picture abroad, and a revelation of 
the deceits and chicanery that have for years 
obscured the truth about important phases of 
motion picture invention. It covers some of the 
most vivid, most important episodes in the colorful 
annals of the cinema’s development. 


“living pictures” 
the most 


the screen. 


(Copyright, 1922" by Terry Ramsaye) 


in a peep 
sow the capitals of the United States, 
Europe with the invitation to put the motion picture on 
It had fallen on many eager, fertile soils. 

In the preceding chapter we. traced the pioneering steps 
of the Lathams with their eidoloscope, the first machine to 


quences that came to flower in 
the names of Griffith, Pickford, 
Sweet, Normand, Neilan, Marsh, 
Sennett, Ince and all that clas- 
sic host of ser een Dae memo: 
rabilia. 

But yet a while we must con- 
sider what was happening else- 
where about the world in more 
conspicuous direct progression 
from the peep show beginnings 
of Edison and his kinetoscope. 
The fecund year of 18ọ5 was 
the great era of invention when 
projection machines sprang up 
over the world like the wind- 
blown seeds of the dandelion on 
a lawn. It might well be called 
the year of high hopes and tre- 
mendous possibilities. 

The kinetoscopes and their 

show box had gone out to 
Great Britain and 
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Fred Olt, a mechanic in Edi- 

son s laboralory, the firs! aclor 

of the films, sneezing in the 

first film close-up, around 

which the first embryonic plot 

was buill to pad the picture to 
Jifty feet in length 


project pictures from film, and 
the first to be commercially of- 
fered in the amusement world. 
Following an ultimately more 
important line of development, 
we found Thomas Armat clos- 
ing the year with the attain- 
ment of the machine that is the 
legitimate ancestor of all the 
machines whereby we see the 
motion picture in the theater of 
today. 

Measured in terms of scien- 
tic result the inquiry into 
the labors of the period 
might be ended there, com- 
pleted. But human factors, 
the elements of rivalry, 
greed, ambition, glamor 
and hope, make it impor- 
tant to look about 
otherwhere at well 
near simultaneous 
efforts. 

From April to 
August in 18095, 
inventions of pic- 
ture projection 


4h 


machines came fast. Priority became a matter of weeks and 
days, and when in later years rival claimants came to do 
battle in the courts and in controversies in the press it nar- 
rowed down almost to a matter of hours. Hence it has been 
with the utmost difficulty and the most tedious attention to 
contemporary records of corroboration that the facts of this 
history have been established. As pointing to the condition 
of motion picture annals and their coloring by the ardent 
partisanship of contestants for glory, it may be remarked that 
most of the records of past years are strewn with conscious and 
unconscious falsehood. An example of vivid significance is 
afforded among the archives of picture patent litigation in a 
drawing sworn to have been made in 1890, on a piece of paper 
manufactured in 1894, as shown by the watermark. 


HE most ingenious devices have been used for the purpose 

of misleading courts and of deceiving committees of award 
in matters of medals and diplomas. Intricately fabricated 
evidence of the sort has for years puzzled and often deceived 
writers on screen subjects, until the whole superficial record 
is a mass of disputed allegations. 

But happily telltale traces always survive as long as fabrica- 
tions themselves. There is always somewhere a check whereby 
the claim may be measured alongside the fact. We are here 
concerned only with demonstrable facts. 

While the other inventors were busy working on projection 
devices, Edison was going ahead in totally different fields of 
research, apparently content and satisfied that the motion pic- 
ture was a transient toy and that his kinetoscope peep show 
was sufficient unto the day. His little “Black Maria” 
studio at West Orange was in a desultory sort of way 
making films for the peep shows—the same films that 
the projection inventors were using in their embryo 
experimental machines. 

As has been pointed out in a previous chapter, from 
within the narrow confines of this “Black Maria,” first 
of all motion picture studios, the world for a number 
of years—from 1889 until well on in 1896—obtained 
its supply of cinema films. 

The motion picture acting of the 
period, therefore, aside from the five 
subjects made by the Lathams, previ- 
ously described, was all staged before 
the kinetograph, as Edison called the 
camera that made the negatives for 
the kinetoscope films. The actors were 
from the music halls, the prize ring and 
the variety theater stages of the day. 


OOKING into an old Edison cata- 
logue one finds among the picture 
players of 1895 some famous names. 
There was Dolorita, “the passion dan- 
cer,” they called her, and Annie Oakley, 
the celebrated trap shooter, whose skill 
and grace with the shotgun thrilled a 
decade and a half of audiences at the 
Wild West shows, Professor Batty with 
his famous trained bears, Layman, “the 
man of a thousand faces,” and the 
Englehart Sisters, broadsword per- 
formers. All of them appeared in lit- 
tle pictures of from thirty-five to fifty 
feet in length—less than one two-hun- 
dredth part as long as the typical mo- 
tion picture feature drama of 1922. 
None of these pictures will ever be 
seen again. The negatives were ut- 
terly worn out in the making of ki- 
netoscope prints. 


Annie Oakley, famous circus 
star known as “Lillle Sure 
Shot,’ who appeared in the 
first series of kineloscope films 
made at Edison’s “Black 
Maria” studio in West Orange 


This photograph records 
the first meeling of all of 
the members of the K. M. 
C. D. Syndicale, Seplem- 
ber 22, 1895, al Canas- 
lola, N. Y. Left lo right 
—-H. N. Marvin, W. K. 
L. Dickson, Herman Cas- 
ler, E. B. Koopman, 
founders of the world 
famous American Multo- 
scope § Biograph Com- 
pany, later known lo the 
screen world as “ Bio- 
graph” 


Perhaps the most significant among those primitive early 
kinetoscope pictures was the subject which portrayed Fred 
Ott, the Edison mechanic, in the throes of a sneeze. It will 
be recalled that Mr. Ott was the first person to “monkey- 
shine” for the motion picture camera, in connection with Edi- 
son experimental work some years before. 


HE sneeze that Mr. Ott tossed off that day in the “Black 

Maria” studio becomes a highly interesting piece of the 
genesis of the modern motion picture. The sneeze was en- 
tirely accidental, but the photographic effect was excellent. 
Interestingly enough it was 
made very near to the camera, 
so near that it pictured only 
Mr. Otts head and shoulders. 
This was unquestionably the 
first close-up—and for a good 
many years the only one in mo- 
tion pictures. 

But the sneeze alone did not 
take up enough footage to make 
a full length kinetoscope sub- 
ject. It was, desirable to pad 
it a bit and give the sneeze a 
sufficient length to fill the fifty 
foot capacity of the kinetoscope 
spool banks that carried the 
film. Instantly the scenario was 
born. The action consisted of 
having Mr. Ott take a seat at 
a desk, whereupon a small boy 
with a pepper-box entered from 
the rear and shook the sneeze- 
provoking spice into the air. 
The picture was then cut and 
assembled. It consisted of two 
scenes, the long shot of the desk set and the close-up of the 
sneeze. Thus came the first germ of plot and story telling 
to the films. Many years were to pass before further possi- 
bilities were to be recognized. 

The kinetoscope business was proving something of a wind- 
fall for Robert W. Paul in London. His little shop at 44 
Haddon Garden was busy making replicas of the sample Edi- 
son kinetoscope brought to him from the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. Unhampered by patent restrictions in Great Britain 
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own pictures. 
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The Birth of Biograph 


NUEN Henry N. Marvin saw Edison’s kinetoscope he 
thought that a simpler machine could be built to 
present the peep show pictures and do it better. 
he and Herman Casler had built the machine they sought 
Edison pictures to put in the machine. 
“No,” was the decision from the Edison plant. 
then and there was the motion picture’s biggest moment. 
Marvin and Casler had to invent a machine to make their 


Out of that moment came the force that through a long 
series of dramatic sequences brought to the motion picture 
and its world the names of Griffith, Pickford, Sweet, 
Marsh, Gish, Normand, Nielan, Ince, Sennett, and all 
that glory that was Biograph. 





through Edison’s neglect of his rights, the London copy of the 
kinetoscope thrived. And in New York and West Orange it 
was being noted by Edison interests with mingled pleasure 
and alarm that a considerable export business in films was 
growing up. 

But more importantly engaged, a night crew was at work 
in the Paul workshops, laboring over a model of a projection 
machine, designed and ordered by Birt Acres, who has been 
previously mentioned. Acres as a photographer and student 
had a definite idea of a method of putting the kinetoscope 
pictures on a screen and he went to Paul as a mechanic to con- 

vert the drawings into a ma- 

chine. 
es Sometime late in April or 
maybe in early May. a few 
weeks after Woodville Latham’s 
projection success at 35 Frank- 
fort Street in New York, the 
Acres-Paul machine was com- 
plete. It was late in the night 
when the little crew in the Had- 
don Garden workshop tightened 
the last screw and threaded up- 
the projector with an Edison 
film. They turned on the ma- 
chine and a projected picture 
flashed upon the wall of the 
darkened shop. 


When 


Right 


HE whole working crew 

shouted in exultation. They 
were beside themselves with ex- 
citement. 

Sis: In the street below a solemn 
London policeman was making 
his rounds. He paused and hark- 

Three o’clock in the morning! ‘The peace 

The officer turned 





ened to the outcry. 
and dignity of London was being assaulted. 
in a general alarm. 

Shortly a squad of helmeted police broke into the Paul 
workshop. 

“I say, what’s all this?” 

The workmen quieted down to explain. The policemen, 
skeptical, remained for a demonstration of the living pic- 
tures. Then they cheered, too. Records do not tell what 
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the picture was, but the heavy 
cheering indicates that it was the 
famous “Annabelle the Dancer.” 
Mr. Acres took his machine, 
and Paul set about building an- 
other on his own account. Rec- 
ords show that Acres photo- 
graphed a boat race early in that 
year and shortly after the com- 
pletion of the projector. But it 
was not until January 14, 1896, 
that he gave a public exhibition 
of his “kinetic lantern” for pro- 
jecting pictures, before the Royal 
Photographic Society. 


Hs pictures, like Edison’s 
# early films, were taken at 
the rate of forty exposures a sec- 
ond. His subjects included box- 
ers, a naval review at Kiel, racing 
at Epsom Downs, serpentine 
dancing and pictures of waves on 
the coast—the sort of things that 
were to be staple standards of 
the motion picture screen for a 
whole ten years or more. 

The Paul workshop in the fall 
of 1895 brought in a name that 
still survives in the motion pic- 
ture industry. On his twentieth 
birthday Cecil Hepworth received 
as a present from his father a 
metal turning lathe. Young Mr. 
Hepworth was an inventive per- 
son. He helped his father, who 
was a scientific lecturer, by tend- 
ing to the projection of the lan- 
tern slides accompanying the lec- 
tures. The first thing that Hep- 
worth made on his new lathe was 
a new type of electric arc lamp, 
one that could be operated by a 
handfeed instead of the automatic 
feed of older types. This enabled 
the operator of an arc used for 
projection to continually trim his 
light and keep the glowing crater 
of the arc properly centered be- 
hind the slides in the projection 
lantern. 


JEPWORTH had heard of 
Paul’s new projection ma- 
chine for “living pictures” and 
thought that perhaps the arc lamp 
might be suitable for this pur- 
pose. He visited the Paul shop 
and made a sale. 

From that small beginning 
Hepworth has developed into an 
important factor in the British 
film industry of today. He is, so 
far as the films are concerned, 
the sole survivor of 1895 in Eng- 
land. 

The Hepworth lamp was ap: 
plied to Paul’s new projector for 
the films, a machine that went to 
the English market the next year 
as the “Theatrograph.” 

Over in France, Louis Lu- 
miere, or rather the brothers A. 
and L. Lumiere, developed yet 
another motion picture projection 
device and at such an early date 
that they are probably the closest 
in point of dates to the work of 
the Lathams in New York. Henry 
V. Hopwood’s work entitled “Liv- 
ing Pictures,” written not long 
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The first Mutoscope-Biograph subject ever photo- 


graphed, a boring match at Canastota, N. Y. 

(al fop)—A reel from the mutoscope machine, 

showing the arrangement of card pictures (center)— 

Mutoscope subject No. 77, “The Empire Siate 
Express” (below) 


ath 


after, says that the Lumieres filed 
application for patents in France 
February 13, 1895 and in England 
April 8, of the same year. 

These dates it will be recalled are 
close upon those of the laboratory 
successes of the Lathams. The 
filing of applications for patents 
and the physical matter of reduc- 
tion to practice are different mat- 
ters, however. Louis Ducos du 
Hauron applied for letters patent 
on the whole idea of the motion 
picture back in the 60’s, but he 
never became a real part of mo- 
tion picture history because he 
never did anything more than 
think about it. 


O as to the Lumiere brothers, 

there are two dates of real 
importance. First, there is a re- 
port, rather hazily uncertain, that 
they showed motion pictures in 
Marseilles late in April, 1895, and 
secondly, a well authenticated rec- 
ord of their first official showing 
July 11, 1895, at the offices of 
the Revue Generale des Sciences 
in Paris. This is reported in the 
British Journal of Photography 
Supplement dated September 6, 
1895. The showing included pic- 
tures of a house on fire, street 
scenes, a dinner party, evolutions 
of cuirassiers, and a factory. 

The Lumiere device was named 
by them the “cinematographe.” 
The name is worthy of note be- 
cause it survives in motion pic- 
ture parlance as cinema or kinema 
all over the world, while the de- 
vice itself disappeared twenty 
years ago and the name of Lu- 
miere is as unknown to the film 
industry today as Latham. 

Scientifically, there were no 
more capable early workers in 
motion pictures than the Lu- 
mieres. Only a series of discour- 
aging misfortunes, to be attrib- 
uted to the bad faith of employes 
and others prevented them from 
rising to a permanently important 
position in the film industry. For 
three decades the house of Lu- 
miere has been high in photo- 
graphic attainment, notably in 
natural color processes. 

For the sake of completing the 
record, note is to be made also 
of the fact that one Muller, a 
German inventor, applied for a 
patent on a projection machine in 
Germany, in August of 1895. But 
there is no evidence that his ma- 
chine developed into anything af- 
fecting the course of the art. 

To dispose of a frequent source 
of caviling letters whenever any 
discussion of film history is pub- 
lished it is now pointed out that 
the work of Friese Greene, an 
English experimenter often cited 
as “the father of motion pictures” 
did not in fact figure in the de- 
velopment and application of the 
principles that make the motion 
picture. He did have a notion of 
making pictures in sequence, to 

(Continued on page 107) 
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record motion, on a flexible support. But 
he did not do what Edison and Dickson 
did, either before or after them. His ef- 
forts relate to the motion picture in the 
same manner but in a less degree than that 
of Muybridge. 

Another source of frequent controversial 
statements is the work of Louis Aime Au- 
gustin LePrince, mentioned in the first chap- 
ter. Had it not been for the untimely 
and amazing mystery of his end, M. Le- 
Prince might indeed have become a claimant 
for motion picture honors. He was a stu- 
dious scientist, educated at the College of 
Saint Louis in Paris and with four years’ 
training at Leipsic in Germany. LePrince 
came to the United States and while living 
in New York in 1886 received U. 5. patent 
No. 376,247 on a device for producing mo- 
tion picture illusion, But LePrince did not 
build a machine and reduce his invention 
to practice. A machine constructed literally 


on his patent specifications would not work. | 
He went on with scientific affairs and 1n | 


1890 was living in Leeds, England, when 
he went to France to visit a brother living 
near Paris. On September 16, 1890, he took 
train for Paris, to return to England. He 
was seen entering the train as it pulted out 
of the station. He has not been seen since. 
It was not until five years later that motion 
pictures were projected on the screen. 


TS catch step with the next important 
phase in motion picture development 
we must turn to the fall of 1894 again, 
when the Edison kinetoscope peep shows 
began to attract attention on upper Broad- 
way in New York. Among those who saw 
the little pictures in the box was Henry 
Norton Marvin, a technical man, with an 


eye to invention. Marvin had some years | 


before been on the Edison technical staff 
and by interesting coincidence was the assis- 
tant of William Kennedy Laurie Dickson, 
when Dickson was the chief of the testing 
laboratories for Edison—all this in years 
before Edison’s motion picture experiments. 

And since he is to appear so often and 
importantly hereafter in this history, it is 
well to take measure of Marvin now—a 
great, tall handsome person well over six 
feet, with the sort of commanding presence 
that bankers have more often than inventors. 
Sharp brown eyes, but back of them the 
relentlessly efficient mental traits that Ar- 
thur Brisbane says only blue eyed men have, 
With this a deep round voice and a dispo- 
sition to listen a great deal and say as little 
as convenient. A graduate of Syracuse, a 
one-time instructor in science at an upstate 
preparatory school, a researcher of practical 
aims. There you ake the figure of the 
man who perhaps more than any other 
single person shaped picture destiny for 
nearly twenty years. 

At the period under consideration Marvin 
was the senior member of the Marvin & 
Casler Company of Canastota, N. Y., a con- 
cern devoted to scientific work and experi- 
mental machinery. Herman Casler has also 
been with the Edison interests at Schenec- 
tady. 

Considering the kinetoscope as a piece of 
machinery Marvin reflected that there was 


a lot of it and a vast deal of complication | 


to produce the small result of the picture 


seen under the magnifying glass in the | 


peep show. The kinetoscope seemed to be 
in demand. Here was an opportunity to 
invent something for a ready market, a 
better device than the kinetoscope. 

With this idea in mind Marvin picked up 
a street vendor’s toy, a little collection of 
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presenting printed 
Each picture showed 


cards clipped together, 


position. When the cards were flipped the 
successive pictures created an illusion that 
the windmills arms revolved. It was the 
old zoetrope idea. 

With this in hand Marvin approached his 
Casler. 

“Herman, it we can build a machine that 
will flip a whole lot of these cards and 
we put a photograph on each one of them, 
we can make a simpler machine than the 


kinetoscope.” 


Casler twirled up the end of his moustache 
and averred it should be done. Casler was 
just that way. Something should be in- 
vented. Very well, then he would invent it. 
That was all. Surprisingly often he has 


| done it. 


Casler repaired to his workshop and pro- 
ceeded to construct a wheel made up of 
little cards, and a device to revolve it in, 
flicking the cards as it turned over. In lieu 
of a picture to put on the cards Marvin 
and Casler laboriously printed each one of 
them with a rubber stamp of a figure rm, 
The stamp was turned slightly at each im- 
pression on succeeding cards. When they re- 
volved the machine the rubber stamp “pic- 
ture” did a whirling dance. That was suf- 
ficient demonstration of their principle. 


HE next step was to substitute real 
photographic records of motion for 
the rubber stamp pictures, Naturally they 
turned to the ready made kinetoscope film. 
With the little pictures from a strip of Edi- 
son film they fitted up their little wheel-of- 
cards machine. The combination of the 
Edison pictures and the card reel worked. 
It gave the same effect as the kinetoscope 
machine at vastly less cost and without all 
the intricate mechanisms of the Edison de- 
vice. This machine was the first model of 
a peep show machine that 
made history. 
Marvin and Casler assumed that they 


would be able to get the pictures for their 


machines from the Edison establishment. By 
chance in this period Marvin met his old 
friend Dickson, then still with Edison. When 
he broached the subject of pictures from the 
kinetoscope for the newly invented muto- 
scope Dickson shook his head. He knew 
Edison and he knew Gilmore, Edison’s gen- 
eral manager. Inquiry at the Edison offices 
swiftly confirmed Dickson’s opinion. No 
kinetoscope pictures could be had for any 
such purpose. 

This put the inventors, Marvin and Cas- 
ler, immediately against the necessity of 
making their own motion pictures. 

Right then and there was the motion pic- 
ture’s big moment, Out of that moment 
came the force that through a long dra- 
matic series of sequences brought to the 
motion picture and its world all the glory 


| that was Biograph. 


And out of that moment was born the 
greatest war that an American industry has 
ever known, the campaigns that raged 
through the courts from 1897 to tors. 

Up to that moment Edison, despite his 
neglect of foreign rights, still held the des- 
tiny of the motion picture of America in 


his hands. And after that moment it was 
gone. 
Edison’s refusal meant that the process of 


making motion pictures must be invented 
again. It was done—one of the most re- 
markable creative feats in the annals of 
Industry. 

Marvin and Casler went into their labora- 
tory at Canastota and set about building 
a camera that could supply pictures to 
their mutoscope device. It was decided 
that since the little Edison films could not 
be had they would bui'd a camera to 
take a larger and more satisfactory picture. 
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They determined on a film picture two and 
three quarters of an inch wide and two 
inches high, giving an area of approxi- 
mately eight times that of the pictures on 


the Edison film. 


This was in the autumn of 1894. The 
camera they built remarkably enough was 
widely different from the Edison machine 
in every detail, save that it used Eastman 
film as a photographic medium. It was 
a tremendously ponderous machine. Big 
friction rollers drove the film past the 
lens and at the moment of exposure twin 
punches perforated the film on each side 
of the picture. It was exceedingly noisy 
and it required a half horsepower electric 
motor to drive it. The Edison machine 
used little sprocket wheels engaging the 
holes in a previously perforated film, and 
embodied mechanical movements of an- 
other type entirely, 

In April, 1805, Marvin and Casler’s ma- 
chine was ready. They took it out of 
doors into the sunshine and staged a box- 
ing bout for the camera. They ground 
cif the pictures. That night they developed 
their negative and found it satisfactory. 
They had recorded a motion picture by 
a new method. The future of the muto- 
scope seemed assured. 

Other machines had to be invented as 
parts of the process, among them develop- 
ing devices and a printing machine to make 
the pictures on from the film negative on 
mutoscope cards. 

The further problems of the mutoscope 
business appeared to be therefore, mainly 
photographic. Marvin looked about for 
a man who could contribute photographie 
experience to the work. 

And now again comes William Kenneae 
Laurie Dickson. 

Mr. Dickson had, it will be recalled, 
grown skeptical of the ultimate success of 
the Lathams in May of this year of 1895 
and left them “high and dry.” 

For a brief interim Dickson occupied 
himself with a minor electrical enterprise 
in New York. In this time Marvin went 


down to New York from Canastota with ~ 


the photographic problems of the muto- 
scope on his mind. He looked up Dick- 
son as usual on his New York excursions. 
He told of his mutoscope work across the 
lunch table. When Marvin went back to 
Canastota Dickson had joined with the 
mutoscope project. 


TEANWHILE sometime prior to the 

joining of Dickson, Marvin had drawn 

into their project another interesting per- 
sonality, E. B. Koopman, a promoter. 

Looking about for some one to properly 
promote and finance the mutoscope project 
Marvin had been directed to Koopman, who 
was the proprietor of the Magic Intro- 
duction Company at 841 Broadway. 
Koopman was a highly successful genius 
of promotion. He could float and finance 
anything from a bee-snapper combine to a 
steel trust. Mostly his projects made 
money and he was admitted at the family 
entrance of a good many downtown banks. 
Just at the time he had an elaborate dis- 
play pertaining to the American Ball 
Nozzle Company, which was exploiting a 
squirt-cun for fire departments. 

Koopman liked the mutoscope idea and 
came in with money. 

With Dickson attached to the organiza- 
tion they dubbed it the K. M. C. D, Syndi- 
cate—Koopman, Marvin, Casler, Dickson— 
which is notable among motion picture 
enterprises as being probably the only mo- 
tion picture concern in the history of the 
world that always made money and never 
lost any. In this connection it may be 
remarked that the K. M. C. D. Syndicate 
dealt in patent rights, not films. 

With the syndicate set up foursquare 
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during the actual events. 


meet with success. 


‘evidence that the idea had 


thuswise, the Marvin-Casler plant went 
ahead with the making of machinery to 
produce the mutoscope and pictures for 
it, for a smashing invasion of the peep 
show market. 

The first meeting of all of the members 
of the syndicate took place at Canastota 
on September 22, 1895. A photograph of 
the quartette made on that day 
this chapter. 


O those who are interested in the occa- 
sional effort at stereoscopic motion 
pictures it may be mentioned that very 
early in the course of their work the in- 


ventors built a stereoscopic mutoscope, 
which proved to be of no especial im- 
portance. 


Meanwhile the only motion pictures on 
the screen before the public in these days 
were the Lathams’ flickering eidoloscope 
presentations on Park Row. Feeble as they 
were as pictures they excited the imagina- 
tion of some observers. In June, 1895, How- 


ard B. Hackett, writing in the New York 


World, made what was deemed an extrava- 
gant forecast for the motion picture: 
“You will sit comfortably and see fight- 


+ ers hammering each other, circuses, suicides, 


hangings, electrocutions, shipwrecks, scenes 


on the exchanges, horseraces, football games 


—almost anything in fact in which there is 
aetion, just as if you were on the spot 
And you won't 
see marionettes. You'll see actual people 
and things as they are. If they wink the 
other eye as Miss Cissy Fitzgerald winks 
hers, or Thomas C. Platt winks ‘his, you will 
see the lid on its way downward and up. 
If their hair rises in fright, or grows gray 


= in half an hour you'll see all the details 


of the change.” 
Inspired by this article the Lathams ap- 
plied to Governor Morton for permission 


to photograph the execution of one Bu- 
_chanan, who was in the public eye as a 
stellar criminal of the day. Happily, per- 
mission was refused. 


Incidentally any person inclined to criti- 
cize the “yellow press” of today will find 
items of interest in the New York news- 
papers of 1895—the time when executions 
and suicides were suggested for the motion 
pictures. 

For the next step in the progress of the 
motion picture, history turns again to 
Thomas Armat in Washington, who in De- 


- cember, 1805, made his agreement to supply 


his projection machine to Raff & Gammon, 
the Edison agents, officing in the Postal 
Telegraph Building in New York. 

Not long after Mr. Armat received a 
most interesting letter from Raff & Gam- 
mon in which they pointed out that since 
the world was looking to Thomas Edison 
for a projection machine, no machine save 
one bearing his name would be likely to 
The buyers, they felt, 
would hold back expecting an Edison ma- 
chine to come out shortly. So it was 
delicately suggested that for business rea- 
sons the machine should be known as the 
“EDISON VITASCOPE—Armat Design.” 
It was understood that eventually when the 
machine was established its name plates 
should carry credit for invention by Armat. 

“We regard this simply as a matter of 
business,” the letter concluded, “and we 
trust that you will view it in strictly the 


-same light.” 


Which it appears Armat did—but there 
was to come a time when he did not. 

Just how much Edison knew of these 
exchanges between Armat and Raff & Gam- 
mon does not appear. However, there is 
some unwel- 
come phases to the genius of West Orange. 
It seems that the Edison shop was in the 


illustrates 


meantime working on a projection machine 
without marked success. 

One may read between the lines of some 
Edison testimony and judge how he felt 
about it. Testifying in the case of Thomas 
A. Edison vs. the American Mutoscope & 
Biograph Company in the United States 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York in 1898, Mr. Edison said: 

“Raff & Gammon got hold of this man 
named Armat and they wanted us to build 
the machine. The machine was brought over 
and we saw it was our machine except that 
it had a different movement for feeding 
the film along intermittently. Messrs, Raff 
& Gammon wanted us to build that ma- 
chine and they wanted to use my name and 
as the movement seemed to be a good 
one and could be built very quickly and 
cheaply, I gave them permission to use 
the name for the reason that all there was 
in the machine that we did not have was 
simply his movement. And the machines 
were made and built by us and called the 
Edison Vitascope and the whole thing was 
mine except that one movement of Mr. 
Armat’s. 

“We don’t use that Armat movement any 
more but use our origin?l Geneva stop 
movement,’ Edison added. 

In view of the fact that there is nothing 
in a projection machine but the device that 
moves the film along intermittently it would 
seem that Mr. Edison was a trifle conserva- 
tive about giving credit to Mr. Armat. 

However, this was testimony given in the 
heat of a lawsuit, not a statement made for 
publication. Today Mr. Edison is more 
inclined to rest his claim on the kinetoscope. 

In March following the Raff & Gammon 
letter, Armat in Washington built three 
new models of his projection machine. One 
was to serve as a model for the workmen 
at the plant of the Edison Manufacturing 
Company at West Orange, and another to 
be used in a public exhibition in New York 
to introduce the device. 

J. Hunter Armat, a brother, went to the 
Edison plant to supervise the work on the 
Vitascope and Thomas Armat went to New 
York to put on the first showing. 

The pubiic heard nothing of the Armats 
then. Raff & Gammon were playing the 
name Edison with a great concentration. 
Ii one word of Armat had leaked to the 
press doubtless the irate Mr. Edison would 
have chucked the project. 


de New York Sun of April 4 under a 
heading “Edison’s Latest” tells of a 
showing to reporters and others in the 
foundry at West Orange the night before. 
It would seem that someway reporters got 
a very incorrect notion of the origin of the 
machine. The Sun says: 

“The Vitascope, which has been in process 
of perfection at the Llewellyn laboratory 
for the last seven or eight months, under 
Mr. Edison's direction, is the ideal he had 
in mind, he says, when he began work on 
the kinetoscope machine, 
has never been satisfied... . 

Similar expressions, along “with descrip- 
tions of the handcolored film of the dance 
by Annabelle appeared in the other New 
York dailies. 


The night of April 23, 1806, the Edison 


Vitascope—Armat design—went into service 
for its first public showing at Koster & 
Bial’ Music Hall, at 34th Street and 
Broadway, which is now a part of the site 
of the May Department Store. It was a 
milestone in screen history that night. All 


the theatrical world of New York was in | 
They wanted to know about | 


that audience. 
this newcomer. 


In the projection booth up on the bal- | 


cony were four men, also names to re- 
member long in motion picture history. 


with which he 
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Thomas Armat was in charge of the show- 
ing. James H. White, who was destined 
to figure in picture production for years, 
Charles Webster who took the Vitascope 
into Europe, and Percy L. Waters, a mo- 
tion picture executive of note in the affairs 
of many concerns from the General Film 
Company to Triangle, were at the projec- 
tion machines. They were all Raff & Gam- 
mon peep show experts drafted for this 
screen showing. They were mere opera- 
tors then, nowadays known as projectionists, 


HE pictures shown were old _ kineto- 

scope subjects made for the peep show 
machines. The film was dull and merely 
translucent with a ground glass finish on 
the blank side. With the most powerful 
arcs the pictures were dim and obscure as 
compared with the projection of today. 
They were wonderful enough then. Anna- 
belle danced on the screen. There were 
pictures of the English Derby, the waves 
at Atlantic City and a flash of a boxing 
bout. The subjects were about fifty feet 
in length, each. 

The New York Herald, the next Sunday, 
May 3, carried the best of the illustrations 
of the showing. It is reproduced with 
this chapter. It will be noted that it was 
a silk hat audience in the galleries. Also 


a glance at what the artist got of the 
| machines shows that the “Edison Vitascope 


—Armat Design” ran its film from spool 
banks like the kinetoscope peep show ma- 
chines. The Latham loop principle applied 
the year before in the eidoloscope had not 
yet been adopted in the otherwise superior 
Armat machine. The loop permitted the 
use of long film on reels, doing away with 
the cumbersome spool bank with its multiple 
loops of film. 

Among those on the bill at Koster & Bials 
that night was Albert Chevalier, the famous 
coster singer. There comes a sense of a 
long faded past in consulting the news- 
papers of the day. That same April 27 
Grover Cleveland, the president, went fish- 
ing down in Virginia, the Greater New York 
consolidation bill had just been passed by 
the legislature. Down at the Church of 
The Strangers in New York the Rev. D. 
Asa Blackburn that Sunday preached a 
blazing sermon in which he exclaimed “It 
is impossible to serve God and skylark 
about on a bicycle!” The bicycle was new 
and it was as fashionable to lambaste it 
from the pulpit then as it has been since 
to lay all sin to the motion pictures. 

The late Charles Frohman was in the 


| audience at the Koster & Bials’ showing that 
| first night. He was interviewed at length 


by the New York Times the following day. 
In the, course of his talk Mr. Frohman 
with rare vision forecast a great future for 
the motion picture, 

“The time will come,” he said, “when 
all scenery on the stage will be eliminated. 
The actors will perform in front of a living 
scene thrown on the stage by means of 
these motion pictures.” 

Mr. Frohman was correct, except that- 
he did not foresee that the actors would be 
projected right along with the scenery. 

And today—Charles Frohman, Inc., the 
theatrical concern standing as a memorial 
to his genius, is in effect the property of 
Adolph Zukor, the proprietor of a little 
Chicago fur shop then, in 1896, the domi- 
nant motion picture figure of the world in 
1922, 

Now again the tale swings back to the 
chapter that might well be called “the 
luck of the Lathams,” a fate drama with a 
climax in the destruction of a dream of 
glorious hopes and the tragic termination 
of a love romance in the midst of the first 
screen expedition in foreign lands. 


(To be continued) 







Tally swung off his mustang and walked 
in under the sign. When he came out 
he was engaged in peep show motion 
pictures. Twenty years later he founded 
one of the largest companies in the 
business 


CHAPTER V 


ITH this chapter come the first swift tragedies of the 
great drama of the development of the institution of 
the motion picture, the crashing of a potential fortune 
and the crumbling of a newly flowered romantic love. 

The motion picture so richly laden with promise thus early 
proved equally filled with disappointments. 

The screen projects of Wood ville Latham and his sons Grey and 
Otway, which had raised within them much high hopes, began to 
meet with trouble at every turn. 

The beginnings of the mutoscope that was to evolve Biograph 
were just beginning to push above the motion picture horizon, 
hardly to be recognized as significant yet. The Armat type of 
projection machine was just demonstrating its superiority, under 
Edison colors, and this superiority was to wipe out the Lathams’ 
feeble, flickering eidoloscope. 

Investors were wary of the 
Latham project, just at the 
time when it needed money 
and a strong business guidance. 
Woodville Latham’'s years were 
coming upon him heavily. The 
old vigor and consciousness of 
ability that had made him a 
recognized figure of importance 
in the war machine of the Con- 
federacy through strenuous, 
taxing years of service were 
fading. Where Woodville 
Latham sought backing men 
listened attentively and re- 
spectfully. Then they reflected 
in appraisal of the cold, hard 
probabilities, measuring the 
solemn, dignified old man 
against the gaieties of his sons, 
and turned away to say no. 

Up at the Hoffman House 
Otway and Grey were the jolly 
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titled “The May Irwin Kiss.” 


May Irwin and John C. Rice in “The Widow Fones,” a stage hit 
of 1896, from which the Edison studio photographed a scene en- 
Then and there censorship was born 


(Copyright 1922 by Terry Ramsaye) 


LHR ROMANTIC 
AES OR YP LAE 
MOTION PICTURE 


Foreword 


EVER before has the deep inner history of the 
amazing development of the institution of the 
motion picture screen been brought to light with 
appreciative revelations of the buried and forgotien 
romances associated with its beginnings. For more 
than a year Mr. Ramsaye has been exploring the 
treasureland of human stories hidden in the dusty 
archives of the films. 

In the preceding chapters the complex era of 
screen inventions has been set forth, telling all of 
the workshop period when half a score of inventors 
were trying to put the living pictures on the wall. 
In this chapter begins the telling of the even more 
amazing history of the introduction and exploita- 
tion of the motion picture—the days when it was 
gelling a timid, hestlant recognition from casual 
adventurers looking for opportunities of the moment. 

Here you will learn the beginnings of many 
phases of the curiously tangled affairs of the shadow 
world we call the screen. And here you will see 
today, for the first time, many of the men who went 
to their ruin or rose to their triumphs with the 


ago.— THE EDITOR. 


good fellows. Life to them had many a lilt of song. They loved 
the tinkle of ice in the tall tumbler and the jeweled beads that rim 
the glass when good liquor has lain long in the wood. 

Meanwhile opportunity was slipping away. The last possibility 
that the eidoloscope would get the technical betterments that it 
required to keep pace with competition had disappeared when 
W. K. L. Dickson went over to the K. M. C. D. Syndicate and left 
the Lathams “high and dry.” Incidentally, he took along Eugene 
Lauste, the French mechanic originally trained in the Edison 
plant, and who had given but a grudging allegiance to the Lathams 
at best. The eidoloscope was showing its library of five subjects 
in a number of cities under state's rights concessions. And 


among these showings was the first motion picture exhibition at 


Coney Island. This was in 1895-96. Alfred Harstn, a youth who 
had been variously employed 
about peep show parlors and 
the like on the East Side, be- 
came the operator of this 
Coney Island show. 

Casting about in his diffi- 
culties to find assistance Wood- 
ville Latham sought out 
Richard Anthony of E. & H. 
T. Anthony & Co., a concern 
engaged in the making of 
photographic supplies, cameras 
and related products. The 
Anthony concern had acquired 
an interest in the patent claims 
of the Rev. Hannibal Goodwin 
of Newark, inventor of cellu- 
loid film for photographic pur- 
poses. It was a logical 


assumption by Woodville 
Latham that there was a com- 
munity of interest between the 
machine that consumed film 
and the concern that produced 


motion picture, as they were two and a half decades — 
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A remarkable chapter of 
an epic story 
of the early days of a 
great industry 


By Terry Ramsaye 


it. The Anthonys listened and took an interest 
in the Latham patents. It seemed a timely aid 
then, but it was to prove unfortunate. Destiny 
was against the Lathams. 

At about this time the Lambda Company, the 
original Latham concern, became the Eidoloscope 
Company, largely with a new set of stockholders. 
It was decided to make more machines and more 
films. The first experience of exhibitors, as 
exemplified in the brief store show career of Le 
Roy Latham, in 1895, indicated that a com- 
munity could soon grow tired of pictures that 
merely moved. A variety of subjects seemed 
important. Otway Latham, who had produced 
the first subjects for the eidoloscope, was com- 
missioned at the instance of the Anthony ` 
interests to go to Mexico and make pictures of a 
bull fight, and if possible to get pictures of the 
religious festival of the Flagellantes, a Mexican 
religious sect which annually carried on a ritual 
somewhat like the Passion Play, but frequently 
involving, in an excess of zeal, the actual cruci- 
fixion of the actor in the role of the Christus. 

Such expeditions for the films are commonplace 
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A 3 4 
. Secrets of ’96 
4 . ‘ 
| and forgotten adventures told in this 
chapter 
q The crash of the first romantic loves of the ee 
E| motion picture world—a tale of Old Mexico. | The first real life romance of motion pictures was crushed 
by a temperamental misunderstanding. The first motion 
| | picture expedition ended in disaster. Otway Latham and 
How the pioneer of the screen went down the his bride Natalie quarreled and parted. The screen itself 
road of misfortune and became a book agent at never told a more tragic story 


the end of his career. 


aun - E 

The newspaper “sob artist” who became a affairs enough now. But this was the first one. It 
great producer because Edison laughed at a was a daring notion, a wild conception then. It in- 
cartoon. volved the expenditure of some thousands of dollars, in 


a time when the few other films that had been made at 

; s the Black Maria and about the streets of New York 
e The one long kiss by which an actress started cost perhaps from twenty-five to fifty dollars each- 

censorship of the screen. Otway Latham and his bride, Natalie Lockwood, set 

: out for the City of Mexico. The arrival there of the 

2 world’s first motion picture expedition was an event of 

| The x ii hic o ac who went to New York | acclaim in that enthusiastic capital. The Mexicans 

: and caused a theater revolution—the father of were fired with interest about the pictures that lived 

| vaudeville. and moved. Young Latham and his beautiful young 

| wife were considerably entertained. This was in the 

height of the days of the regime of Porfirio Diaz, the 


The cowpuncher who rode into the film busi- dictator-president. There were fetes and bull fights 
ness in hair pants and jingling spurs—up the and garden parties, bright with the zest of Mexicans at 


trail to millions. play. 
| One day Otway Latham went to the arena to see a 

bull fight, leaving Natalie at the hotel. 
What followed may have been a fling of resentment 
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F. Stuart Blackton, 
who in 1896 was a 
cartoonist and space 
writer on the NewYork 
Evening World. He 
tickled Thomas Edi- 


son with an interview on motion pictures and got intro- 
duced to the screen the next day in the stellar title 
role of a picture called “ Blackton, the Evening World 


Cartoonist” 





out of a temperamental mood of the young 
girl artist, or it may have been just out of 
no reason at all. But whatever the cause 


much unhappiness came to both. 
Now in Mexico where the 
decorative senorita blooms there 
also abounds the gallant young 
don, a dark-eyed, splendid and 
mysterious sort of person, given 
to soft Castilian manners of 
high sheen and pretty phrases. 
When Otway returned from 
the bull fight he found Natalie 
slightly missing. The thick- 
headed porter in the patio sug- 
gested that the “Senora” had 
gone for a ride. Otway paced 
the plaza and waited, his first 
awakened husbandly wrath ris- 
ing higher as the hour advanced. 
In time a handsome young don 
drove up in his carriage and 
escorted Natalie to the door. 
There was a sharp exchange of 
glances between Otway and 
Natalie as she bid her escort 
goodbye. In a grim silence they 
went together to their quarters. 
Then the silence ended. They 
talked in tense tones. 
It is easy to picture the scene. 
“Where have you been?” in 
accusing tones. Then the quick 
heat of reply, as counter accusa- 
tions, and all that, in a humor 
that makes mountains of mole 
hills, and eternities of seconds. 
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And after it all tears and an awkward, hesitant time when Otway would have 
made peace. But Natalie was stung beyond forgiveness and reconciliation. 

That afternoon was the parting and the end, the last of their romance save for 
one tremendously tragic aftermath that was some fourteen years way in the unborn 
future. 

Natalie packed her trunks, filled with bridal finery, and bid Otway and America 
goodbye, forever. She had pushed love out of her life and turned again to her art. 
She sailed for France and shortly was established in a studio in the Quartier Latin, 
Paris. The tragedy that had destroyed her romance created her art. She rose to 
some considerable distinction as a painter of portraits. Her fame was spread, too, 
by her eccentric refusal to paint pictures of men. Her models were all women, and 
with recognition came important commissions. She was busy and outwardly happy. 
Love and all its distractions had been left behind, dead and buried in the City of 
Mexico. But Otway Latham, the handsome young Virginian, lived in her heart, 
as perhaps even she did not know. But in time we shall see. 

Otway in the unhappy calm that followed this dramatic mishap turned back more 
seriously than before to his picture making and completed his viewsof the bull fights. 
The film was shipped to New York by express. At the border, despite caution 
labels, the curious Wells Fargo and customs officials opened a number of the cases, 
exposing the costly undeveloped negatives to the light. Thus nearly half of the 
precious film of the first expedition to foreign parts was ruined. The same sort of 
official blundering on many an international boundary has since been as costly. 

Such of the film as escaped fogging at the hands of the prying customs officers was 
developed and printed for the eidoloscope in New York. It was put on show ina 
balcony projection room at the old St. James Hotel in Fifth Avenue. The bull fight 

pictures were a great wonder of the moment and drew large crowds to the St. 
James. The films were exceedingly faulty in terms of the motion picture of today. 
There were blank spaces where the raging bull ran out of the picture and the 
screen showed only the sparse grass and dust of the arena for long intervals. The 
Latham camera did not have the panoramic and tilting devices which enable the 
modern cameraman to follow a moving center of interest. Also the processes of 
editing films by cutting out uninteresting and imperfect sections had not yet been 
evolved. Even the film cement used for splicing pictures was not available in the 
Latham plant then. The pictures went on just as they came from the camera. 

This was in the later days of the St. James as a hotel. And in passing there is 
a tale of the place at the time that is worth recording here. The hotel was owned 
by two brothers, much given to betting with each other. The elder was amazingly 
lucky, and there was a good deal of chaffing and laughing at the unlucky younger. 
The brothers and a typical lobby group were sitting in the deeply padded chairs 
facing Fifth Avenue one day during the bull fight picture showing when the lucky 
elder brother turned about in his chair and in a tone that commanded the atten- 
tion of the crowd, spoke out with a proposition. 

“I'm going to give you a chance to get even,” he announced. ‘‘ How does this 
sound to you?” 

An anticipatory grin spread over the group of loungers. 
“Yep, what is it?" The younger brother was cold. 

“Well, sir, if you will give me 
fifty cents for every negro man who 
pesses this hotel in the next ten 
minutes, I'll give you a dollar a 
head for every white person.” 

Negrocs were no more numerous 









Albert E. Smith, who gave 
spirit cabinet and sleight of 
hand performances on pro- 
grams with F. Stuart Black- 
ton, the “chalk talk” artist 
and lightning cartoontst- 
lecturer, the beginning of an 
eventful motion picture asso- 
ciation 


on the Avenue then than now. It seemed a preposterous proposi- 
tion. The younger brother seized at it. 

“It's a bet,” he answered, drawing out his watch. They 
agreed on a starting time and with the crowd in the window for 
checkers and timekeepers they started counting and tallying 
the traffic by colors. A hundred white had gone by when the 
blare of a band was heard coming from up the avenue. Ina few 
moments a negro funeral came into view, 
slowly moving down the street. It was one 
of the longest negro funerals New York had 
ever seen. The counters were busy as cab 
after cab laden to the limit rolled by the St. 
James. 

As the last load of darkies rode by the time 
was up—and the elder brother owned most 
of the St. James. 

A shout went up from the lobby crowd and 
the spectators at the picture show in the 
balcony poured out to see what the fun might 
be. 

The Anthony concern during the presentation of 
the Mexican subjects set about making a new 
Latham projection machine to be called the Biopti- 
con. A dozen of the machines were put through 
the factory. But, considering them defective in 
several important respects, since the more effective 
Armat machine known as the Edison Vitascope 
had already appeared, the Anthony concern decided 
to withhold the Biopticon from the market and none 
of the machines ever reached the public. 

Meanwhile, finding that the loop device that he 
had used to supply slack film to the intermittent 
mechanism of his machine had been adopted by 
others, Woodville Latham urged that action be 
brought against them as infringers of his patent. 
So the famous interference case of Woodville 
Latham vs. Thomas Armat vs. Herman Casler was 
begun in the Patent Offce at Washington. An 
interference case is in substance a hearing before 
a patent examiner to clear up contentions of con- 
flicting claims between patentees. The findings are necessarily 
not final, since the issues are subject to actions in courts after a 
decision by the Patent Office. This was one of the longest and 
most bitterly fought interference cases in the history of the patent 
office. E. & H. T. Anthony and Co. spent no less than ten 
thousand dollars in this action and only ultimately triumphed 
with a decision in 1902. 

And since eidoloscope profits failed to appear, Grey Latham, 
anxious to repair falling revenues took a fling at the stock market. 
The market took a turn, down. There were margins to cover at 
once. Woodville Latham's only 


Grey appealed to his father. 















Stegmund Lubin, 
who came to America 
an immigrant, and 
while peddling smoked 
glasses to view an 
eclipse of the sun, 
l encountered “Pop” 
Rock at the New Orleans Mardi Gras in 1806 and followed him into 
the motion picture business, to a ten million dollar success—then 
oblivion and failure 


assets were in his eidoloscope, so he went to the Anthony concern 
for a loan. He obtained a thousand dollars to give to his son. 
It was agreed that if the loan were not repaid in one year the 
patents should become the property of the E. & H. T. Anthony 
Company. 

The thousand dollars was wiped out in a new fluctuation in 
the stock market. The year went past. Grey Latham sought 
out Richard Anthony asking an extension of time in behalf of his 
father’s debt. It was granted. Twice again the time limit was 
extended. Then the Anthony concern, fighting for its life in the 
film litigation with the Eastman concern, defending the Goodwin 
patents, fighting too in the Patent Office 
in behalf of the Latham machine, was 
forced to foreclose on its loan in execution 
of the agreement. Richard Anthony 
wrote Woodville Latham a letter notifying 
him of the taking over of the patent claims, 
but promising that royalties would be paid 
when affairs were in such shape that the 
Latham projectors could be manufactured. 
That day was never to come. The fore- 
closure of the loan closed out the last 
interest of the Lathams in the motion 
picture, 

The progress of the screen swept on 
through other agencies and other hands. 
More competent workers, better techni- 
cians and more ruthlessly efficient business 
men had taken over the destiny of the 
motion picture. (Continued on page 115) 


The interior of Thomas L. Tally’s “ Phono- 
graph and Vitascope Parlor” at 311 Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, opened in August, 1806. 
Motion pictures were shown in both the 
Edison Kinetoscopes and the Casler Marvin 
Mutoscope, peep show devices, and also on the 
screen by the Armat Vitascope. The screen 
was viewed through holes in the partition at the 
hack of the room, because patrons feared the 
dark projection room 
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(Continued from page 53) 


Following on his picture and market mis- 
fortunes Grey Latham suffered a new buffe 
of fate. He came to the end of things with 
Rose O'Neill. She left’ her husband and 
went west. Presently there was a divorce. 
Grey Latham turned to the stock market and 
real estate for a living. Otway went into a 


mercantile line, presently taking a decree of 


divorce for desertion by Natalie Lockwood, 
and remarrying. His new bride was Mercedes 
Allen, an actress. 

Pathetically the father, Woodville, put his 
motion picture hopes aside and cast about in 
quest of a new field. He moved away from 
the theatrical district and th: scenes of his 
shortlived dream of affluence. He took up 
quarters in a modest rooming house uptown 
and never looked at Broadway again. The 
years in which the screen rose in power and 
began its shower of gold upon luckier men 
saw Woodville Latham forgotten and un- 
known, going from house to house, a book 
agent ‘selling “The Children’s Hour” and 
volumes of the sort. The taste of the years 
was bitter. 

Major Latham grew dour and silent and 
irritable. He was given to sleepless nights, 
long tired-eved hours of reading and endless 
‘cups of black coffee. The landlady com- 
mented on his long burning of the light in 
his hall room. It was past her understanding 
that-a man who sold books all day should 
want to read books all night. She probably 
deemed it unmoral to be awake after 11 
o'clock, 


S° went the later days for Woodville Latham, 
major of artillery, professor of mathe- 
matics and chemistry, the pioneer of the 
picture screen, a gentleman of old Virginia— 
and after all a book agent ringing doorbells 


in Harlem. 

Swiftly the new born motion picture 
industry forgot him. A long way ahead 
there was yet ‘another day coming for Professor 
Latham, of just a day, brief but tremendous 
even though tinctured ‘with the gall of failure. 
In a chapter on ahead he comes once more 
out into the light just before the end of all 
his problems and strivings. 

And in that fall of 1896 when the Latham 
picture affairs were running into rapid decay 
the motion picture was making vigorous 
beginnings otherwhere, more especially in 
connection with the state’s rights sales of the 
Edison Vitascope, invented by Thomas Armat, 
marketed by Raff & Gammon. 

Among the earliest of the Vitascope cus- 
tomers of Raff & Gammon was the late 
William Rock, endeared to motion picture 
memory as “Pop” Rock. Mr. Rock had 
been variously about New York, Harlem and 
Hoboken in the pool-hall business. He was 
given to fancy vests, _ Jewelry of sorts and was 
among the wise “uns in matters pertaining 
to prize fights and horse races. He had tried 
out the peep show machines in his pool halls 
with success and he was minded to take a 
flyer in this new fangled projection machine 
which threw the picture on a sheet. “Pop” 
Rock got his Vitascope and a handful of 
films and went to take possession of Louisiana, 
the territory allotted to him. The Mardi 
Gras at New Orleans seemed a likely oppor- 
tunity for the living pictures. 

* Down in New Orleans Mr. Rock struck up 
an acquaintance with a curious little chap, 
a bellizgerently busy peddler of smoked glasses 
through which the purchaser might view an 
impending eclipse of the sun. This little 
man was Siegmund Lubin, an immigrant 
arrival of a short while before.. He was alert 
and anxious to share in the great. opportu- 
nities of the day. He was after a foothold or 
a toehold most anywhere. Now the impres- 
sive William Rock had one of the largest 
and most ornate of gold watch chains and 
wore other gleaming tokens of success, Mr. 
Lubin decided that Rock was a winner. He 


stuck around and made friends. As a matter 
of course he took a look at the living pictures 
and puzzled over them a good deal. He 

wanted to know all about hea. Lubin was 
to be a great screen name in years to come. 
The funny little immigrant who peddled 
smoked glasses at the Mardi Gras was des- 
tined to be the master of a ten million dollar 
corporation—for a while. 

Meanwhile the young newspaper man 
Jimmy Blackton, who had been among the 
first to interview Edison about the vitascope 
was building up a friendship at West Orange 
and about the Edison establishment. Edison 
was vastly interested in Blackton’s lightning 
skill with the sketching crayon. Through a 
long two hour session Edison sat watching 
Blackton make funny drawings on a big 
sketching block. He “haw hawed” in that 
abandoned Edison way as the features of 
Wiliam McKinley, Grover Cleveland, that 
genial fisherman and statesman, and David 
B. Hill flashed out of the swiftly drawn lines 
of the charcoal pencil. 

The versatile young Blackton was a space 
worker on the New York World then and he 
padded his income variously, among other 
things by giving “chalk talks” or illustrated | 
cartoon lectures. At times he appeared 
jointly with Ronald A. Reader and Albert E. 
Smith, who as disciples of The Great Hermann, 
presented sleight of hand and spirit cabinet 
performances. 

And down on Park Row there are some 
greyheads on the copy desks who say that 
Jimmy Blackton used to make all of his 
drawings two columns wide when one column 
would do, just to get more space, therefore 
more money, for his work in the World. Mr. 
Blackton’ s newspaper specialty was “sob 
stuff,” being principally stories about starving 
families evicted by heartless landlords. 
Pictures of furniture standing on the side- 
walks could be drawn rapidly and easily. 

Blackton’s chalk talk demonstration gave 
Edison the notion of making it into a motion 
picture. So the Black Maria turned out a 
subject entitled “Blackton, the Evening 
World Cartoonist.” It was something of a 
success, and the close-up pictures of the 
charcoal sketches might with verity be 
called the ancestors of the modern animated 
cartoon of the screen, 





TPE Vitascope was now appearing in a 
number of cities in the hands of the 
territorial buyers. Raf & Gammon were 
handling the films and machines under their 
deal with Edison. Percy Waters, a promi- | 
nent executive of today, was employed in the 
New York office and out of the demand for 
new film subjects and the return of old films 
established what approximated for the period 
the film exchange of today. The films, how- 
ever, were sold outright to the exhibitors, 
and the old films purchased back at a price 
depending on their condition. When reno- 
vated they were offered for sale again at a 
price slightly below that for new prints. 
Something like five years had to pass before 
the rental svstem was evolved. 

Two enterprising men from Connellsville, 
Pa., bought the Vitascope rights for Indiana | 
and California. They were Richard Paine | 
and Robert Balsley. They gave the first 
motion picture screen exhibitions west of the 
Rocky Mountains. One of their first bookings 
included fourteen weeks at the west coast 
Orpheum theaters. Paine and Balsley in 
this run showed Los Angeles, where, lacking 
new films to give the enterprise continued | 
interest, the show shut down, The machine 
stayed in Los Angeles and, as shall presently 
be told, went into service soon again to make 
more screen history. 

Among the earliest of the motion picture 
raids on Broadway drama was a fifty foot 
feature presenting “The May Irwin Kiss”, 
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world of motion pictures, employing a vast 
array of the greatest names of the screen, 
Grifith, Ince, Sennett, Pickford, Walthall, 
Kirkwood and countless others. 

Despite the thousand and one tales of how 
Charles Chaplin came to the screen it was 
Adam Kessel, and no other, who saw the funny | 
little man with the cane and pants first as a 
motion picture possibility and offered him a 
contract—but that’s some chapters ahead. 

In the fall of r908 Kessel was established at 
Fourteenth street and Sixth avenue, with the 
Empire Film Exchange, the first of his many 
screen enterprises, a concern which figured 
conspicuously in the new war of the inde- 
pendents that was soon to open. 

And now to pick up a significant personality, 
the center of attention moves out into darkest 
Pennsylvania. It was late in December about 
the time that New York was buzzing with the 
gossip of the new born Patents Company, 
when a foot-weary traveller turned into a 
tavern at Forest City, Pa.,in the mining belt. 

The wanderer laid down his sample kit—a 
handsomely bound prospectus of Stoddard 
Lectures—and warmed himself by the big 
cannon ball stove. He got a whiff from the 
lunch counter of hot weiners. 

The book agent was presently seated at a 
_ round-topped table, close to the weiner stand, 
entirely surrounded by steins. This was com- 
fort. The more he regarded his sample kit | 
the less he thought of it and the better the 
beer and weiners seemed to be. Through a 
door that led to the tavern-keeper’s quarters 
the young book agent caught a fleeting glimpse 
of a very comely young woman, the daughter 
of the household. The book agent was grow- 
ing very fond of Forest City, Pa. He decided | 
in his impetuous way to make it his home, at | 
once. He stepped up with his most ingratiat- 
ing manner of salesmanship and extended his 
hand to the proprietor who stood behind the 
bar. “I’m Sam Rothafel—how about a job?” 

The voice with the smile won. Very 
shortly, Samuel Lionel Rothafel, late of the 
U. 5. Marine Corps, late travelling repre- 
sentative of the latest edition of Stoddard 
Lectures, full morocco bound and indexed, 
appeared in a white apron, wielding the scraper | 
that cut the foam off the tall schooners. 


PSTAIRS was a dance hall that found little 
Ause. Rothafel had seen some motion pic- 
tures and had a notion Forest City might 
enjoy them. He got permission to make an 
experiment in showmanship. 

Just before New Year’s Day, Forest City 
awoke to find the village billed for a perform- 
ance of motion pictures. The showcards were 
handpainted with effects by Rothafel, the 
presentation was by Rothafel, the projection 
was by Rothafel, the music was by Rothafel, 
the tickets were sold and taken up by Rothafel, 
the janitorship was by Rothafel and every- 
thing was fine except that the first half of the 
one reel show was upside down. It is inter- 
esting to note that this show included light 
effects from a crude switchboard, also by 
Rothafel, controlling the red, green and pink 
lamps that illuminated the screen at the open- 
ing and close of the show. ; | 

This was the beginning from which the 
elaborate modern art of motion picture pres- 
entation sprang. The extraordinary genius 
of this unknown book agent was in an in- 
credibly few years to make him the world’s 
most famous exhibitor of motion pictures. 

And although the flowing stein has passed 
into the mellow memories of the past, the hot 
dog is still with us, and ‘most any midnight on 
Broadway will find Samuel Lionel Rothafel, 
the director general of the Capitol theater 
programs, regaling himself on the food of his 
inspiration. 

It was Rothafel who brought to reality suc- 
cessively in the Strand, the Rialto, the Rivoli 
and the Capitol, that daring prophecy of 
Griffth’s: “You'll see the day when they will 
be playing motion pictures—RIGHT ON 
BROADWAY!” 

[| TO BE CONTINUED | 
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It was a scene from a current stage success 
containing what they called a spicy episode in 
those days before Al Woods came along to 
give the public what it enjoys most. The 
picture was a violent success of a sort. It 
certainly pointed to the power of the screen 
to give a dramatic accent far over and beyond 
the stage. This picture went out to Vita- 
scope customers. In Chicago it got the first 
press criticism of the screen and the first 
suggestion of censorship. 

Browsing in a second hand book shop a 


few weeks ago Randolph Bartlett, the author 


and screen editor, came upon a copy of “The 
Chap Book” dated June 15, 1896, published 
in Chicago, in which Herbert S. Stone, the 
editor, in his column of notes remarked: 
“One's acerbities of temper are not 
pleasant things to emphasize, and genial- 
ity and indulgence are tempting. But 
the ever recurring outrages to decency 
and good taste which I see in books and 
on the stage force me constantly into 
the role of Jack the Giant Killer; in 
common phrase ‘I have my hammer 
out most of the time.’ 
“Now I want to smash the Vitascope. 
The name of the thing is in itself a horror, 
but that may pass. Its manifestations 
are worse. The Vilascope, be it known, 
is a sort of magic Jantern which repro- 
duces movement. Whole scenes are 
enacted on the screen. LaLoie dances, 
elevated trains come and go, and the 
thing is mechanically ingenious, and a 
pretty toy for that great child, the public. 
Its managers are not satished with this, 
however, and they bravely set out to 
eclipse in vulgarity all previous theatrical 
attempts. 
“In a recent play called The Widow Fones 
you may remember a famous kiss which 
Miss Mav Irwin bestowed on a certain 
John C. Rice, and vice versa. Neither 
participant is physically attractive, and 
the spectacle of their prolonged pastur- 
ing on each other's lips was hard to bear. 
When only life size it was pronounced 
beastly, But that was nothing to the 
present sight. Magnified to Gargantuan 
proportions and repeated three times over 
it is absolutely disgusting. All delicacy 
or remnant of charm seems gone from 
Miss Irwin, and the performance comes 
very near being indecent in its empha- 
sized vulgarity. 
“Such things call for police interference. 
Our cities from time to time have spasms 
of morality, when they arrest people for 
displaying lithographs of ballet-girls; yet 
they permit night after night a perform- 
ance which is infinitely more degrading. 
The immorality of living pictures and 
bronze statues is nothing to this. The 
Irwin kiss is no more than a lyric of the 
Stock Yards. While we tolerate such 
things, what avails all the talk of Amer- 
ican Puritanism and of the filthiness of 
imported English and French stage 
shows.” i 
To prevent a confusion in the reader’s mind, 
it may be remarked that the phrase “living 
pictures” as used by Mr. Stone refers to 
staged tableau effects, not motion pictures. 

This explosive condemnation, brought on, 
one might admit, because of the crass obvious- 
ness of the purpose of the picture, is the more 
significant because it is not written at all in 
the usual manner of Mr. Stone. “He was,” 
says Mr. Bartlett, “simply a literary high- 
brow, and paid little attention to anything 
but esthetic matters.” Certainly Mr. Stone 
was riled by that kiss. 


T will be recalled that the first close-up was 
a sneeze by Fred Ott of the Edison staff, 
about which was built the first seedling of a 
screen comedy. And now comes the second 
close-up with a kiss, a long full grown vamp 
kiss and, presto! the censorship movement 
starts. 

There could hardly have been a clearer 


demonstration of the power of the close-up, 
which remained practically an unutilized 
screen property for many years after. 

It is worth while here to pause and point 
out that the matter of the content of screen 
pictures was left quite casually to the whim 
of the camera men, a group of inventors, 
machinists and “experts,” graduates of the 
peep show parlors. There was no recognition 
of the large editorial functions of picture 
production. The motion picture was a 
method of getting the money, and that only. 
No one expected it to last more than a few 
months as a novelty of the day. The ex- 
perience of years had to come to drive the 
picture makers to scek the services of the 
writers and dramatists, makers of ideas. 
The beginnings of the screen were as a parasite 
on ready made sensations and subjects. And 
in that period of primitive opportunism the 
motion picture committed its basic sins against 
taste and intelligence which survive in a degree 
today. Also these primitives awakened 
against the screen a prejudice which should 
have more fairly been expressed as a judgement 
against the makers of pictures rather than 
the medium, 

In England the casual attendance of an 
impresario’s wife at a scientific lecture was 
the tiny first link in a chain of development 
of the screen in the United Kingdom. It was 
the night of February 28 in this same eventful 
year of 1896 that Robert Paul appeared at 
the Royal Institution with his “Theatro- 
graph,” which projected animated pictures 
on a screen. This showing was in itself an 
important recognition by one of the world’s 
greatest scientific organizations. The motion 
picture got there a dignified attention and 
acceptance of a sort that it has never to this 
day received in the United States, the land 
of its birth. Paul was warmly congratulated 
by the eminent scientists in attendance at 
the showing. For the very reason that the 
motion picture had received no scientific 
recognition or standing in the United States, 
these English scientists knew nothing of the 
prior work of the Lathams, or of Armat. Nor it 
seems had they heard of the also earlier 
achievement of the same result by Louis 
Lumiere in France. 


[N that audience at the Royal Institution 

was Lady Harris, the wife of Sir Augustus 
Harris, the famous British showman, who 
had acquired the Olympia. She gave the 
“Theatrograph” a keen discerning attention 
and reported enthusiastically to her husband. 

The next morning Paul received an invita- 
tion to breakfast with Sir Augustus. 

Harris surprised Paul by telling of a report 
of the same sort of a machine invented by 
Lumiere, probably with a shrewd purpose in 
the back of his crafty head. Then, having 
thus prepared the way, he asked Paul for a 
proposition for the showing of the “Theatro- 
graph” at the Olympia. | 

Paul hesitated. He apparently had doubts 
about the value of the device for public 
entertainment. 

“T suppose it will not draw for more than 
a month, but what do you say to a sharing 
basis, ço per cent, on the receipts,” Harris 
suggested. 

Paul agreed.’ The machine went on at the 
Olympia and proved such a_ pronounced 
success that the manager of the Alhambra, 
a vaudeville house, engaged Paul to install 
another machine for a fourteen-day run. 
That run extended to four years. 

Paul engaged with a feverish activity in 
the exhibition of pictures and the making of 
projection machines, which he sold to all. 
comers at eighty pounds each. 

The motion picture caught on with a rush. 
The little workshop at 44 Haddon Garden 
ran night and day. Candy butchers, carnival 
men, green grocers, all manner of men rushed 
to- the newly found quick money business, 
the living pictures. For weeks the Paul 
establishment was thronged by pressing pur- 
chasers. Lines formed to wait for machines. 
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Often young Cecil Hepworth, arriving in the 
mornings to deliver his electric lamps for the 
Paul machines, had to pick his way up the 
stairs through the waiting buyers who slept 
on the steps to be on hand for the delivery 
of their projectors. 

In England there were no hampering patent 
rights and no litigation in the way of early 
development. Paul did not seek and could 
not have sought rights of monopoly. The 
motion picture in England was any man's 
game. 

Over across the channel in France Lumiere 
had by this time made a number of theatre 
showings in Paris. So from the three great 
world capitals, London, New York and Paris 
the motion picture was going out to conquer 
the world for the screen. 

We must now turn back about two years 
earlier to pick up the story of a man who 
came to be a major influence in the early day 
development of the pictures in the United 
States. And probably the best introduction 
to this man comes in the words of the late 
Robert Grau, who used to tell with zest about 
a certain chat one day down at Tony Pastor’s 
bird cage of a theater in Fourteenth street. 
Grau and Pastor had been watching the variety 
bill at that house together. It was what was 
rated a strong bill that week, with Filson & 
Errol, Maggie Cline, Barry & Bannon and 
half a dozen others, all regulars. But the 
attendance was light and the audience in- 
different. 

“Whats the matter?” Grau turned from 
counting the house and looked at Pastor. 

“Bob, the old time variety show is dead.” 
Pastor spoke with a slow deliberation to let 
his words sink in. “It is ‘refined vaudeville 
now’. That fellow Fynes up the street 
running the Union Square for Keith is putting 
us all to sleep. He’s going to raise cain with 
the variety business in this country unless 
something stops him.” 

Now this man Fynes, J. Austin Fynes, 
had come to Broadway some twelve years 
before, leaving the night editor’s desk of the 
Boston Herald to join the staff of the Clipper, 
a dramatic weekly. Incidentally he became 
the dramatic critic of the Evening Sun—a 
position in which he was succeeded by Charles 
Dillingham, by the way. Fynes had been 
thinking of the variety show and its evils a 
long time. When B. F. Keith, the Boston 
“continuous variety” showman, came on with 
his opportunity Fynes seized it. It was a 
chance to demonstrate. 


ANP now a part of that opportunity was 
the new motion picture. Since the 
variety shows of the day drew heavily on 
European acts for their performers it was 
natural that Fynes should choose to import 
the Lumiere machine and its pictures from 
France. There would be more novelty in 
them than in the native Vitascope products, 
he held. 

Keith’s foreign agent got into touch with 
the Lumieres and made an exclusive deal. 
It became rumored about up and down 
Broadway and Rich G. Hollaman of the Eden 
Musee, also alert for European novelties, 
learned of the Lumiere contract. Posthaste 
he sought out Fynes and argued him into 
allowing the Lumiere pictures to go also into 
the Eden Musee, on the contention that the 
Musee was not a theater but an educational 
museum. 

So it came that on the night of June 29, 
1896 both Keith’s in Union Square and the 
Eden Musee in 23rd street presented the same 
first program of motion pictures. The ad- 
vance notice in the New York Times of 
Sunday June 28, 1896, reads: 

One of the English equivalents of the 
vitascope, called the Lumiere cinemato- 
graphe, will be placed on exhibition at 
Keith’s Union Square theater tomorrow 
night. It is much better than its name, 
as Was proved at a private view vesterday. 
It is said to be the first stereopticon 
kinetoscope exhibited, Its pictures are 


clear and interesting. One represents 

the arrival of mail trains in a railway 

station, another the bathing pier at Nice 
at the height of the season. 

This was the coming of the first foreign 
film to America. 

J. Austin Fynes was setting a pace in 
vaudeville. His introduction of the cine- 
matographe ordained for the motion picture a 
vaudeville career which continues today. 
For many years the vaudeville theater was 
the only important agency of film presenta- 
tion. 

So much for Broadway. 














































The scene changes. 


OWN in Texas in the spring of ’96 a wander- 

ing cowpuncher rode in off the range to 
Dallas. He had alkali dust in his eyebrows and a 
determination to quit “hoss, wrangling” for 
something more immediately profitable. He 
was tall, gaunt and sinewy. He was tanned 
and tough and ready for anything from a 
social glass to a social duel. He could rope | 
‘em and tie 'em and brand ’em. He could 
ride anything on four feet without grabbing 
leather. That was Thomas L. Tally. 

Mr. Tally slapped the dust out of his hair 
pants and rode up and down the main stem | 
of Dallas, giving the town a dry eye. He was 
looking for something or anything, enter- 
tainment, excitement or opportunity. 

A sign caught his eye. “Living Pictures— 
Kinetoscope Parlor.” 

Tally swung off, dropped the bridle reins 
over the mustang's nose and walked in under 
that sign. He was prepared to be shown 
what this thing was. 

“Howdy, stranger!” Tally proceeded to 
get acquainted fast. The proprietor of the 
establishment had that chronic Texas com- 
plaint, the desire to be elsewhere all the time. 
They talked business, while the mustang 
waited in the street with his ears down. 

When Tally came out he was in the peep 
show motion picture business. He went to a 
hotel and took off his chaps and spurs. That 
was a big day for Tom Tally. That was the 
day he started on the road to a million or so 
and the founding of the First National Ex- 
hibitors’ Circuit, twenty years ahead. 

In August of that same 1896 a sign at 3IT 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles, announced 
that T. L. Tally had opened there a “ Phono- 
graph and Virascope Parlor” where one might 
hear the latest song hits from New York 
and see living pictures. Motion pictures | 
were served in three varieties. The peep 
show kinetoscope pictures, the American 
Mutoscope, the Casler peep show machine, 
and on the screen as presented by the vita- 
scope. Tally had chanced to come into 
possession of the machine which had been 
doing duty at the Los Angeles Orpheum. 

Mr. Tally found that his patrons down in 
Spring Street were wary about going into a 
darkened room to see pictures on the screen. 
To meet this condition he fitted up a partition 
with holes in it, facing the projection room 
screen, so that patrons might peer in at the 
screen while standing in the comfortable 
security of the well lighted phonograph parlor. 
A real sport could put the phonograph tubes 
to his ears and look at the pictures at the same 
time. Three peep holes were at chair level 
for seated spectators, and four somewhat 
higher for standees—standing room only 
alee three admissions, total capacity seven. 
The price per peep hole was fifteen cents. 

The Tally showing was typical of the? 
motion picture business of the west in that | 
period. 

In this chapter we have seen the decline 
of the pioneer screen promoter from a tran- 
sient success to the drab tedium of the book 
agent in the closing chapters of an eventful 
life. In the next by curious contrast will 
come the opening phases of the story of a 
young man whose book agent days sent him 
into a remarkable career in the world of the 
motion picture, with adventures all the way 
from Detroit to Delhi. 

(To be continued) 
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An unforeseen happening added vasily to the success 


of this picture 


CHAPTER VI 


itself many of the men who were to guide its development, or 
who were perhaps more accurately to be carried on by the 
force of the screen’s own destiny. 

Important and picturesque among these men of ’96 are two 
of special interest, a capable phonograph salesman, who wanted 
to see the world, and a seafaring youth, a naval electrician, who 
came ashore in quest of a landsman’s career and fortune. 

Turning back some three years to get a perspective of events, 
we begin with a dignified young man, well set up, wearing a silk 
hat and frock coat, applying for an interview with Marshall Field, 
the famous merchant, at his Chicago establishment. 

“Your name and business?” The man in the reception room 
was crisp and automatic. 

“Here is my card. As for my business, it will be discussed only 
with Mr. Field. It is important, urgent, and strictly private.” 

A detective, disguised as office detectives always are, in blue 
serge cut in reminiscence of a uniform, walked by with that 
obvious casualness that outshines a police badge. 

The caller smiled inwardly. He noted that all those ahead 
of him who were being admitted to the inner office were required 
to check all parcels, canes and the like before they entered. The 
merchant prince was uneasy on his throne. The fame of Field 
and his wealth made him a mark for cranks. He feared dyna- 
eke blackmailers, cut-throats, and gunmen. He lived under 
guard. 

The young man in the frock coat shifted a small parcel from 
his lap, inconspicuously tucking it up under his coat where he 
could hold it with his left arm. 

The parcel was in the nature of a bomb for Mr. Field. 

“Important, urgent, and strictly private.” 

Three magic words and a frock coat won. He passed the 
gauntlet of three secretaries and was ushered into the presence. 
Mr. Field rose in hearty welcome. It was hearty because the 
system at the door filtered out all but the welcome ones—usually. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. —Mr. Urban?” Field inquired 
reading the name from the card, noting with a casual thumb that 
it was an engraved card. 

“I am here to give you the first opportunity in this great city 
of Chicago to acquire a handsomely full morocco bound de luxe 
edition of “The Stage and Its Stars,’ the only complete work of 
its kind, a remarkable value for $125.” 


D the natal year of 1896 the motion picture swiftly gathered to 
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- The Romantic 
Motion 


Foreword 


JY the chapters that have gone before we have 

iraced the motion picture through the complex 
phases of the period of invention, telling the 
physical story of how the screen of today came into 
existence. 

Now with this chapter begins the first era of 
commercial development and the first conscious 
movements of the new-born art. This is the period 
in which the men and their personal forces and 
foibles became the important factors of picture 
history. For yet a while the inventors and the 
workshop pioneers held dominance, but as will be 
seen tn this portion of the narrative other men with 
other qualifications and interests were beginning to 
demand a part. 

Sailor, book agent, advertising man, magician, 
ventriloguist—they all pass in review in a curious 
pageantry of other days. Destiny elected them all 
to roles in the greatest of all motion picture dramas 
—the screen’s own story. 


Field drew up in surprise. A frown, then a smile chased over 
his face. 

Urban put down a sample volume before the merchant. 

“Tell me, how did you get in here with that?” Field demanded. 

“You as a merchant know, Mr. Field, that I could hardly hope 
to sell you with my samples checked outside,’’ Urban replied. 
“T brought it in because I had to. You see as soon as I sell you, 
Mr. Otto Young over at the Fair store has agreed to buy a set.” 

“Otto Young, eh?” Field grinned. Here was a chance to 
give Mr. Young a surprise. He reached for his check book and 
wrote out his payment for “The Stage and Its Stars.” 

“Here, and I'd wish you luck, if I thought you needed it.” 

“Thank you,” Urban replied and was on his way. He could 
sell things. 

Presently the rambling young Mr. Charles Urban from Cin- 
cinnati tired of the road and went into partnership in a stationery 
and book shop in Detroit. There shortly he met R. L. Thomae, 
who was in Detroit winding up the affairs of the Michigan Phono- 


A Fascinating and Amazing Narrative 

The mechanical progress of the screen has been followed 
before, bul this is the first story lo describe the fascinating 
evolution of the art, involving ils great men and tls most inler- 
esling movements. 

The romantic aspect of the industry has never before been 
considered. There has never, in the world’s history, been an 
art or an industry which has such a wealth of romance con- 
necled with its development. The outstanding figures have 
been giants. 

Many who helped to make the films the greal industry 
they are have been forgotten. But with a mighty force ils 
celluloids have rolled on and on, until today u ts far more 
powerful than those who conceived tt and helped to develop ul. 
This, then, is its history; its colorful biography, woven and 
interwoven with the stories of its makers. 
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graph Company which was being absorbed by the 
= North American Phonograph Company. Their 

friendship resulted in an Urban venture in the 

selling of phonographs, his first contact with an 

Edison device or interest. Mr. Urban grew vastly 

interested in the phonograph as a business dictat- 
_ ing machine and by his enthusiasm succeeded in 
_ gelling a large order to Hiram Walker & Company, 
-a concern that will be remembered with reverence 
by those who knew what to do with Canadian 
_ whiskey. 

This and other important sales of the phono- 
_ graph attracted the favorable attention of Thomae 
and the home office back east. 
_ Incidentally it brought unexpected results 
nearer home. The girls at Hiram Walker’s estab- 
lishment told their beaux about the machine that 
was doing their work, and lamented that probably 
pretty soon they would all be out of jobs. 

Irate Walkerville beaux laid in wait for that slick 
salesman, Charles Urban, for the purpose of re- 
modelling his features. 

So Urban had to sell them, too. He induced 
the Walker establishment to raise a few stenog- 
-raphers’ salaries, “because of their efficiency and 
increased output with the new machines.” 

With the standing of his phonograph sales 
behind him and profits of four hundred a week 
_ going into the bank, Urban got more ambitious. The Michigan 
_ Electric Company brought on the Edison peep show kinetoscope. 
= This caught Urban’s eye. Then he heard about the wonderful 
Es Vitascope and the Lumiere cinematograph in New York and went 
-E down to the metropolis to see them. Returning to 

Detroit, he struck up a deal with the Michigan Electric Company 
and merged his phonograph business with theirs. The electric 
= company at this time acquired the agency for the Edison pro- 
| jection machine. It will be recalled that this machine as presented 
_ ina previous chapter was a motor-driven device, using an electric 
are for illumination and carrying its film in fifty foot lengths in a 
complicated spool bank, like the old kinetoscope. 
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RBAN jumped in with his customary enthusiasm to sell the 
projectors and films. But after a few city sales he was blocked. 
The 









Few Michigan towns had any electrical facilities whatever. 
machine could not venture out beyond the arc light zone. 
Salesmanship again came to the rescue. Urban hurried down 
to New York. He had a number of ideas for betterment of the 
“machine. First he wanted one which could be turned by hand, 
and which could use an ordinary source of light, as, for example, 
the calcium or limelight that stereopticon lecturers carried. Also 
fifty foot films, with the interruption of re-threading the spool 
bank, seemed a needless annoyance. He rigged up a reel made 
with two pie tins and an old thread spool and spliced films with 
fish glue. By this method he could run a thousand feet of film at 
_a time, just as the Lathams had done the year before. 

In New York, Urban looked up Walter Isaacs, a former ac- 
quaintance of his phonograph days, and arranged with him to 
make in his New York shop a number of the new hand-driven 
p projectors, to be known as the Urban Bioscope. 

-Back in Detroit Mr. Urban cut loose from the Michigan Electric 
iz Company and turned to selling the Bioscope. This machine was 
in all probability the first of its type, which soon became widely 

_ distributed. The Bioscopes went as fast as they could be delivered. 

‘This machine offered the possibility of taking the new motion 

pictures out into_the small towns and lumber camps. 
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Dozens 


Porter was arrested on a charge of blocking traffic 


of “lecturers went out equipped with Bioscopes and a stock of 
Edison films, which Urban continued to handle. 

It is a testimonial to the workmanship of Mr. Isaacs that one 
of the first Bioscopes is still in service in the private editing room 
of the Urban establishment in New York, at the Masonic Temple, 
a skyscraper that rises but a few doors away from the site where — 
Edison films first went on the screen back in 1896. The little 
Bioscope has been across the Atlantic twice in its twenty-six years, 
and has twenty-three years of foreign service to its credit. It has 
outlived a half-dozen film corporations and with a drop of oil 
now and again it is good for another quarter of a century. 

Again the extraordinary salesmanship of Urban and his rapid 
orders for film attracted attention in New York. It was about 
midsummer in 96 that he got a wire from Maguire & Baucus, 
agents for Edison films in New York and abroad to come to New 
York for a conference. There was something ahead. 

In New York, Maguire & Baucus suggested that Urban, now a 
proved success in the distribution of machines and films in Michi- 
gan, might be interested in taking care of their agency for Edison 
films and machines abroad, as head of the London office. 

Urban’s book agent days had been improved with much reading. 
A sojourn among the historical and literary associations of London 
and the Old World was attractive enough to make him give up a 
business that was netting him perhaps $400 a week to take the 
foreign assignment at $125 a month. It was to prove a wise 
choice. Meanwhile Urban spent thirty days in the New York 
establishment of Maguire & Baucus familiarizing himself with 
their business. Within that thirty days came a situation which 
made him accidentally a factor in the destiny of another important 
line of picture development. 

“Pop’’ Rock was in the south with a show. A tornado swept 
away his outfit and destroyed his pictures. He immediately wired 
to Maguire & Baucus. 

“Outfit lost, must have films and machine at once, don't send 
C. O. D.,” the wire read in substance. 

Maguire & Baucus smiled and tabled the order. The film 
business with all customers of that day was “cash with order.” 
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Urban looked on the books and found that they had done a 
business of several thousands of dollars with Rock. 

“We'd better help him out. He seems to be a good customer 
according to his film orders,” Urban interceded. And the films 
went forward to Rock, to be billed in thirty days. 

In due time came remittance. Urban sailed for England. 
Years elapsed before he met “Pop” Rock. 

“Much obliged for those films,” was Rock’s greeting. “If 
they hadn't come there would have been no Vitagraph company.” 


HEN Edwin S. Porter came ashore from the U. S. S. New York 

at the port of New York in “‘cit’s clothes,” with three years of 
naval experience as a “dynamo machinist” behind him and a neat 
new set of discharge papers buttoned in his pocket, he cast about 
for something interesting and promising to do. A man at sea 
gets wide views of things. Young Porter had been thinking 
things over. He had observed that progress in old, well established 


businesses was slow. The great industries were ensconced behind. 


bulwarks of capital, with but 
remote chances for the new- 
comer. Porter was looking 
for something with all of its 
opportunities and history still 
in front of it. Two budding 
industries attracted his atten- 
tion, the horseless carriage and 
the motion pictures. He had 
a strong mechanical bent and 
considerable experience. He 
looked favorably on the horse- 
less carriage idea, but living 


| 

vs. “Free Silver.” 
. | 
pictures won. 


Van Winkle,” 
Ires v Aa subject. 

. With his navy credentials in 
hand, Mr. Porter applied to 
Raff & Gammon for work as an 
operator. He was the nearest 
to a technically trained man 
they had seen. He got the job, 
projecting various shows 
around New York through the 
summer. In the sale of terri- 
tories on Vitascope rights Raff 
& Gammon had held New 
York for themselves, conduct- 
ing their own shows. = SS 

These shows helped Raff & 

Gammon sell other territories. 

It was the beginning of the now trite and common commercial 
expedient of the “Broadway first run” in motion picture pro- 
motion of later years; an expedient, by the way, which explains 
the fact that 1921 saw every important motion picture theater on 
Broadway owned by some concern which had pictures to promote. 
So much for the alleged leadership and precedent value of Broad- 
way. It began with the beginning. 

By midsummer the troubles of Raff & Gammon began. They 
had sold exclusive territorial exhibition rights on the Vitascope. 
Eighty machines had been built under Armat supervision at the Ed- 
ison plant and delivered to Raff & Gammon. These machines had 
gone out to the hinterland. * Now the complaints came back with 
refusals to complete payments on territorial purchases. Ex- 
hibitors were jumping their territories, infringing each others 
rights. New machines, home-made, pirated and variously 
obtained were breaking in. Raff & Gammon started a long line 
of litigations to protect their territories, but it rather was a hopeless 
battle. The motion picture had no status in court and the viola- 
tors of territorial lines were elusive bushmen. 

Then word rather leaked out from the Edison plant that a new 
projector to be known as the Edison Projecting Kinetoscope was 
to come out and supplant the Armat Vitascope. 

Raff & Gammon men began to look about for something else. At 
about this time a new film concern was born, the International 
Projectoscope Company. It was organized by Charles Webster, 
who had been with the Raff & Gammon concern, and Edmond 
Kuhn, who had been employed by Edison. They proceeded for 
a time to make both projection machines and films. Speedily 
they were involved in litigation with Edison for infringement of 
his patents and in time a permanent injunction ended their con- 
cern. It is a bit of incidental interest that Mrs. Kuhn hand- 
colored the Annabelle dance picture shown at Koster & Bials. 
This was the first screen effort at natural color, a quest that con- 
tinues with increasing complexity today. 


York. 


Beginnings Told Here 


THE FIRST use of the screen for political 
propaganda in the days of “Gold Standard” 


THE FIRST famous stage star lo be pictured 
for the screen, Joseph Jefferson in “Rip 
a Mutoscope and Biograph 


THE FIRST advertise piclures made for 
the screen, in behalf of whiskey, chocolate, 
and beer, shown al Herald Square, New 


THE FIRST “Broadway first runs’’ for 
promotional purposes of the picture sellers, 
the beginning of the movement that has 
placed every Broadway screen theater under 
picture manufacturer control today. 


Meanwhile the enterprising sailor, Porter, was also looking 
about. - He struck up an acquaintance with Harry Daniels, a 
rambling ventriloquist and showman. Daniels had adventured 
about down in the Caribbean country selling electric belts and 
sundry patent medicines to the folk of the Spanish Main. He 
thought well of the region and agreed with Porter that there indeed 
the motion picture would prove a profitable novelty entertain- 
ment. Together they bought the rights on the Projectoscope 
for the West Indies, and in the fall of "96 the motion picture set 
sail for the ports of the ancient galleons. 

The first showing was in Jamaica. There Daniels and Porter 
picked up an interpreter for the Spanish regions. The interpreter 
was a negro who had gone into the West Indies with “Black 
Patti,” the singer, and finding Costa Rica his idea of a country, 
and San Jose his ideal of a capital, remained to impress the dark 
population with his imported metropolitan airs and accents. 
The interpreter urged playing San Jose. 

The motion picture attraction was greeted with much impres- 

sive officialdom and gold 
lace at San Jose. The govern- 


ee ment theater was leased for an 


impressive term of eight weeks. 
This fact alone amazed the 
Costa Rican capital. The best 
travelling show that the island 
republic had ever seen had 
managed only a week of busi- 
ness there. 

The palm lined avenues were 
billed for the coming show, 
“personally conducted by Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison, Jr.” The 
“Mr. Edison, Jr.,” was Mr. 
Edwin S. Porter's nom de 
plume of showmanship adopted 

_ for use in foreign parts only. 

The projection booth was 
installed and curtained behind 
the gilded presidential box. 
The opening night brought a 
packed house. The Costa 
Ricans were out in all their 
ornate strength. Every smart 
dandy of San Jose carried a 
cane. 

When the first picture went 
on the screen there was an im- 

pressively deep silence. It continued for tense minutes after the 
picture ended and the curtain went dark. “It’s a frost,” Porter 
whispered to Daniels, as they made ready for the next picture. 
Just then the storm broke loose. Costa Rican applause con- 
sists of battering down the opera house with the canes. h 





The rapping of the canes crashed like musketry at close range 


and roared up in volume to the tune of artillery. 
Then came a hush and cries rang out. 
“Edisan, Mester Edisan, Edisan!” 
San Jose just would have its curtain calls answered. 
“Edisan, Edisan!” 


ORTER, hot in the bath cabinet projection room in the reeking 

tropic night, was stripped to the waist as he worked at the 
projection machine. He started another picture. 

Again the rapping of the canes and the calls. ‘“‘Edisan, Edisan!” 


Quickly Porter shut down the machine and snatching a curtain 
for a towel hastened into his clothes. He dashed out of the theater |} 
around to the stage entrance and shortly stepped out before the M 


curtain, bowing with profound dignity. 
He bowed again as the thunderous applause came up again. 
Then Porter scurried back to the booth to run the next picture, 


undressing again with one hand as he cranked the projectoscope | 


with the other. 


When the show was over His Excellency Senor Rafael Iglesias, _ 


the president of the great republic of Costa Rica, and his staff 
visited the projection booth, where “Thomas A. Edison, Jr.” 
was surprised in the act of putting on his shirt again. 

By August invitation a special showing of the projectoscope 
was given by “Mr. Thomas A. Edison, Jr.” 
palace the following day. 
printed official pass on the state railways of Costa Rica, by the presi- 
dent. But back at the National Theater the gendarmes waited. 
“Thomas A. Edison, Jr.’ was (Continued on page 96) 


at the presidential |] 
He was presented with a handsomely : 


| 
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(Continued from page 62) 


| written large in a most imposing warrant. 


He was arrested and marched off to court, in 
amazed wonderment. 
Through the dark interpreter it was finally 


learned that the charge was violation of one of 
Costa Rica’s most sacred statutes. 





| New York exchange. 
to this Costa Rican law is the ‘triple kejinks”’ 


It was ordained and provided in the code 
that immediately prior to the opening of any 
opera, drama, musical entertainment, show 


or other diversion given in the National 


Theatre of the Republic of Costa Rica, three 
aerial bombs should be fired in rapid succession 
from the battery of mortars in the plaza before 
the theatre. This and this only was official 


opening and announcement. 


This the aforesaid “Thomas A. Edison, Jr.” 
had utterly and negligently failed to do, know- 
ing naturally nothing about the laws in such 
case made and provided. He was thereupon 
fined by the court in the total sum of fifty 
Costa Rican dollars, same being $21.33 in 
The only close analogy 


hand, played in poker on the “Isle of Spice,” 


| in the musical comedy archipelago. 


The second evening of the show was made 
pleasant to Mr. Porter bya coffee planter 
millionaire who approached “Mr. Edison 


| Jr.” right after seeing Annabelle do the skirt 


dance in the pictures. The sportive coffee 
planter desired to go back stage at once. 
He handed “Mr. Edison” a five dollar note. 
It was American money—hence it was the 


duty of a patriot to accept. 


At the close of the show the planter-johnny, 
crestfallen and annoyed extremely, expressed 
the conviction that the show was a mere 
illusion. The wings and star dressing rooms 
were sadly vacant. The whole show was ina 
tincan. This was a great dramatic discovery 
that the planter and a good many others did 
not recognize at the time. 


BU in Chicago at 43 Peck Court, where 
William Selig and his occasional helpers 
had been working since April in ’96, a windfall 
of luck came along to help in the quest of a 
projection device. Up in Montreal, Canada, 
the first of the Lumiere machines to reach 
that region was burned in a theater fire. 
The metal parts involving the more important 
mechanisms were salvaged and presently 
found their way to the Selig shop in Chicago. 
They proved an important aid to the solution 
of the projection problem. As the story goes 
in motion picture traditions, Mr. Selig moved 
a bit cautiously with his newly acquired parts 
and the reconstruction of the machine. 
Andrew Schustek, a mechanician, was engaged 
to build up the machine from the fossil re- 
mains. 

The mechanic received one part at a time 
with instructions to duplicate it exactly, 
returning both the original Lumiere part and 
the duplicate to Mr. Selig. In time the whole 
machine had been duplicated, a piece at a 
time. Then with some care and labor Mr. 
Selig assembled the parts, and lo there was a 
projector! 

Colonel Selig shortly engaged in making 
and showing pictures in and about Chicago, 
at vaudeville houses and similar places of 
entertainment. Thomas Persons was a mem- 
ber of the Selig staff in that early period and 
continued thereon down into the modern 
period of picture making. 

The early Selig pictures were made about 
the streets of Chicago and in back yards 
when it was desirable to escape the curious 


| passersby. 


One of the classic first Selig productions 
was “The Tramp and the Dog,” a back yard 
comedy. It was nearly a hundred and fifty 
feet long. In this startling drama a tramp 
knocks at the back door for a hand out and 
is chased off the premises and over the fence 
by the vigilant bulldog. An unforeseen 


happening added vastly to the success of this 
very adverisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is ruaranteed. 


picture. As the tramp clambered over the 
fence the dog attached himself with great 
tenacity to the seat of the tramp's ragged 
pants. There was a brief struggle in which 
the genuinely frightened actor tumbled down 
the outside of the fence as the dog dropped 
back victorious, with a large mouthful of 
pants, in full view up stage, center. 

The bulldog scene was a tremendous hit, 
just as it would be today. Here was the 
discovery for the screen of the basic humor 
of pants. Pants have always been a joke, 
despite all efforts to dignify them as trousers. 
Motion picture comedy without pants would 
be unthinkable. 

Motion pictures were fast losing their 
sensation value in the centers where they 
had been first introduced. A few months 
sufficed to take the edge off the novelty 
appeal. Turning into the files of the New 
York Times for November 8, 1896, we find 
the films most casually mentioned, even as 
they are today in the press notices of vaude- 
ville houses, thus: 

“Eben Plympton will appear at 
Keith's Union Square theater tomor- 
row night in Bronson Howard’s “Old 
Love Letters,” supported by Agnes 
Proctor. The Cinemetograph will þe- 
gin its twenty-first week with the 
exhibition of several new views, and 
the variety bill will be up to its usual 
standard.” 

It will be noted that the simplification of 
motion picture nomenclature had begun by 


this time with the dropping of the final © | 


bÈ at 


e” on Cinematographe. It was on its way 
to become “cinema.” 
i this same ‘96, George Kleine, under 

-the name of the Kleine Optical Company, 
in Chicago, started the sale of projection 
machines and films. He sold the Armat 
projector under the name of the Magniscope, 
and the new Edison Projecting Kinetoscope. 

“T ordered the Edison machines in one- 
twelfth dozen lots,” Mr. Kleine remarks in 
mock dignity, discussing the small beginnings 
of the business that made Kleine one of the 
big names of the industry in later years. 

This Edison machine, by the way, dis- 
laced the Armat Vitascope in the manu- 
lacai operations of the Edison plant at 
West Orange. The Vitascope had been made 
by Edison only at the instance of Raff & 
Gammon. It is amply evident in the records 
that it was not especially welcome in the 
shops of the “father of the films.” When 
Raff & Gammon went out of the business 
Edison abruptly quit the Vitascope. 

The Edison machine, involving mechanical 
devices similar to those in patent claims of 
Armat, resulted in a long line of litigations. 
Armat started to fight. He was still fighting 
in 1908 when the famous Motion Picture 
Patents Company was formed, ending the 
controversy, without a final adjudication 
ever coming from the courts. Legally the 
issue between Edison and Armat will never 
be settled. But they are friends today, and 
most recently Mr. Edison has commented on 
the Armat Vitascope as the “first practical 
projecting machine.” 1 

In their shop up at Canestota, New York, 
the Marvin & Casler labors with their motion 
picture devices had been going forward 
quietly. Starting to evolve a better peep 
show machine than the kinetoscope they had 
built the Mutoscope, and along with it a 
whole new motion picture technical system 
was born. The Mutoscépe pictures quickly 
followed the kinetscope pictures in their liber- 
ation from the peep show to the greater scope 
of the projected picture on the screen. In 
the fall of ’96 the projection machine for 
Mutoscope pictures was completed. In his 
refusal to supply pictures for the Mutoscope, 
Edison had created a powerful competitor. 
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The first gold standard-free silver campaign 
was at its height when the new projection 
machine came to New York to be christened 
the American Biograph. McKinley and 
Hobart had been nominated by the Repub- 
lican convention on a platform of “the full 
dinner pail” and a gold standard of American 
currency. William Jennings Bryan was the 
Democratic candidate, preaching a doctrine 
that summed up in “free and unlimited 
coinage of silver” at a value ratio of sixteen 
ounces of silver to one of gold. | 

The American Mutoscope Company, soon 
to be the American Mutoscope & Biograph 
Company, had strong banking affiliations. 
The bankers were unalterably opposed to 
“free silver.” 

The Biograph machine went into service, 
presenting campaign propaganda along with 
amusement. The first Biograph showing 
was at Hammerstein’s Olympia, the theater 
now known as Loew’s New York, in Broadway. 
Among the subjects presented was ‘William 
McKinley at Home.” It was fifty feet in | 
length and closed with a flash of the American 
Flag. Other short films, typical scenic bits, 
were presented. 

The Biograph was getting an important 
introduction to the public and to men of 
affairs. The Republican National Com- 
mittee sent every visiting politician and 
thousands of voters to the Olympia to absorb 
the educational effect of the McKinley picture. 

The Barrison Sisters, famous variety per- 
formers, were on the bill with one of the 
naughtiest songs that Broadway ever enjoyed. 

E. B. Koopman, the financier of the K. M. 
C. D. Syndicate, which fathered the Biograph, 
sold stock interests in the concern to many 
important people in the financial world. 
One of the early stock holders was Abner 
McKinley, a brother of the candidate for the 


-~ presidency. 
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that was truly new. Kuhn & Webster, from 


And to the American Mutoscope & Biograph 
Company at this time goes the credit for 
first gee phine for the motion pictures a | 
world famous actor. Joseph Jefferson at 
his estate at Buzzard’s Bay posed for the 
camera in “Rip Van Winkle.” The pictures 
were presented both on the screen and in the 
Mutoscope in many brief parts, each sepa- 
rately titled, as, for example, “ Rip’s Dream,” 
“Rip’s Awakening.” A total of some eight or 
nine such snatches of drama were made with 
the distinguished Mr. Jefferson performing. 


ig is important to remember that the Bio- 
+ graph was using the picture of the same 
large size as the Mutoscope negatives, more 
than two inches wide and proportionately 
high. This consumed eight times as much 
film in the recording of any given action as 
the smaller Edison standard films. This 
was a fact of vast importance and effect in 
future developments. 

The Biograph projector, being operated 
on a friction drive roller principle, like the 
camera, required the constant attention of 
a highly skilled operator. The company 
decided on a policy of supplying Biograph 
service only. No machines, either cameras 
or projectors were sold. The great wide | 
film with its large photographic area gave an 
excellent quality of picture, probably much 
better than the Edison film product of the 
day, but the Biograph machines were far 
from fool proof. Any attempt at wide dis- 


_ tribution would have been unwise. It would 


also have invited infringements. 

In this period William Bitzer, later famous | 
as “Billy Bitzer, Griffith’s cameraman” 
entered the service of Biograph and became 
expert with the complicated machines. 

In the spring of 1897 Edwin S. Porter 
concluded his career as “Thomas A. Edison 
Jr.” in the West Indies and returned to New 
York, to see what might be stirring, by way 
of new opportunities in the motion picture 
industry with which he had cast his lot. 

As he had expected, Porter found something 





whom he had bought his projectoscope and 
West Indian rights, were engaged in making 
the first advertising films. Mr. Porter was 
employed to handle the projection of these 
| pictures on a screen billboard facing Broad 
way at Thirty-fourth street, Herald Square. 
The pictures were made for a Scotchman who 
conceived the idea and owned the venture, 
Although his name has been lost to memory, 
the merit of his advertising lingers in the 
recollection that his first account was the 
bonny brave Haig & Haig highland whiskey. 
Other commodities of the day advertised on 
the screen were Pabst’s Milwaukee beer and 
Maillard’s chocolate. 

From nightfall until midnight Porter 
ground off the advertising films from a little 
coop on the top of the Pepper Building. 
The advertising was interlarded with short 
bits of current subjects and the brief topical 
snatches of the day. The machine was behind 
the screen, a large fabric Sheet. This is of 
interest as showing the early date at which 
this method of throwing the picture through 
the screen was adopted. 

The pictures stopped the Broadway crowds. 
Great throngs formed at vantage points up 
and down the street. The car tracks were 
blocked and the sidewalks filled to impass- 
ibility. 

Pickpockets fattened on the crowds. 

The exhibitors of motion pictures in the 
adjacent amusement houses were also con- 
siderably displeased with this public broad- | 
casting of their medium of profit. Somebody 
said a word up at the Tenderloin police 
station. i 


A FEW nights went by when Porter, looking 

out from his projection coop in the midst 
of a showing, saw Inspector Chapman, in all 
the glory of his sweeping side whiskers, 
coming stealthily over the roof, accompanied 
by a uniformed squad. 

Porter was arrested on a charge of blocking 
trafic and marched off to court. That was 
the end of the venture, the first showing of 
advertising films. 

Porter and Daniels then trooped off with 
their projectoscope, attaching themselves 
| to the then celebrated Wormwood Dog and 
| Monkey Show, on a tour of Nova Scotia and 
Quebec. They obtained from Lumiere the 
first available prints of the films of Queen 
Victoria’s famous Jubilee celebration to be 
imported to America, as a special attraction for 
Canadian showings. 

On their return to the United States Porter 
entered an arrangement with William L. 
Beadnell, who handled the advertising and 
promotional affairs of the Eden Musee, for 
the making of a projection machine which 
was to be leased with service and films to 
Rich G. Hollman for his showing at the Musee. 
Beadnell financed the building of the machine, 
the first Porter projector and the ancestor 
of the modern Simplex projector made by 
‘the concern now headed by Mr. Porter. 
The tiny Eden Musee projector is in his 
chief mechanic’s workshop today, still in 
working order, with all of its original parts 
except a single sprocket wheel. 

Porter and Beadnell bought films and sup- 
plied the picture show at the Musee under 
this arrangement for some months. Their 
films included subjects from George Melies 
in Paris, the Warwick films from London, 
a few subjects from Robert W. Paul, an 
occasional Pathe, and a fairly consistent 
supply of subjects from the busy house of 
Lumiere, in France. 

After a time the Eden Musee bought the 
equipment from Porter and Beadnell and 
employed Porter to remain and operate the 
machine. 

In this period “Pop” Rock, whose film 
enterprises in Louisiana were going forward 
with promise, was busy in New York re- 
plenishing his stock. 
= With considerable internal annoyance hy 
observed that the physical life of the film: 
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was longer than their earning period. The 
novelty of a subject wore out before the film 
did. He, as all other exhibitors of the time, 
had necessarily to purchase outright such 
films as he used. Prices were in the vicinity 
of fifteen cents a foot, and for subjects of 
special appeal might be considerably higher. 
The evident waste involved a problem and 
offered an opportunity which eventually 
evolved into the modern exchange system. 
But lacking an exchange to supply his wants, 
Mr. Rock sought out Mr. Porter at the Eden 
Musee and variously dickered for the use, in 
Louisiana, of films which had had their run 
at that establishment. 

A born bargainer, the astute Mr. Rock 
objected with great violence to the prices 
demanded for the second hand films. He 
preferred to borrow them. 

And in order to make the borrowing more 
facile he entertained Porter with a vast 
_lavishness of wine dinners at M. Mouquin’s 
justly celebrated restaurant. It would doubt- 
ig have been cheaper to have bought the 
films than to borrow them on a vintage basis. 
But the method had its appeal. And so 
this cordial bartering must be gravely recorded 
in history as a part of the evolution of film 
distribution. 

_ A travelling magician from Scandinavia, 
billed as “The Great Victor,” came to New 
York. He saw in the motion picture the 
p se of startling new effects of illusion 
and set his mechanics to work trying to adapt 








a camera to his purposes. Meanwhile, to 
gather experience, the magician, Alexander F. 

V ictor, opened Newark’s first motion picture 
theater. It was the late summer of 1897. _ 

Victor came across a merchant who had) 
under lease a store in Market street, which 
he was delayed in opening while waiting for 
stock. There the picture show opened with 
an Edison Projecting Kinetoscope and a 
miscellany of films, including “The Empire 
State Express” and “The Baths of Milano.” 
The theater boasted two hundred seats, and 
showed at an admission of twenty-five cents. 
But it proved necessary to strengthen the 
attraction by booking Bowman’s Military 
Band. There was the embryo of the great 
orchestra idea of picture presentation of 
today. 

Some weeks later the show closed and 
became the first of the now nation-wide chain 
of Hilton clothing stores. 

In this fashion the film business was jogging 
along, rapidily becoming prosily common- 
place. The first two years contained their 
fallow period in which the screen was waiting 
for ideas. It was not yet a medium of ex- 
pression. 

In the next chapter we shall see a beginning | 
in the making of the most pretentious motion 
picture that could then be conceived. It is 
a tale of how a costume maker, a dead man’s 
script, and an “outlaw” camera began a new 
screen era. 

(To be Continued) 


The Romantic History of the 
Motion Picture 


CHAPTER VII 


N the winter of 1897 came a motion picture 
development, now a long forgotten story, 
that is little less than sensational in its 
importance when viewed in retrospect. 

And perhaps some degree of this significance 
seems to be contributed by the mingled color- 
ation of tragedy and glamour of the past 
which gleams through the dusty facts. 

This is the tale of the “Passion Play,” the 
greatest motion picture that up to the time 
had come to the screen, the first really preten- 
tious effort of the new art. 

Back a handful of years earlier Salmi Morse, a 
great patriarchal picture of a man, with 
haughty carriage and a long white beard, a 
dramatist and playwright from San Francisco, 
came to establish himself on the Rialto of New 
York. The ambition of his eventful, well- 
flavored life had been the production of the 
“Passion Play” on the stage in a majestic, 
awe-inspiring spectacle. 

For years between potboilers and odd jobs 
Salmi Morse had worked on his script, pol- 
ishing it to a masterful perfection. Now in the 
fullness of his years he came to the great New 
York to seek an adequate -presentation. 

He was a strange mixture of a man, this 
Salmi Morse, by turns and periods an ascetic 
locked in his cubicle of a studio study and then 
again a bon vivante and raconteur of the theat- 
rical district restaurants. 

Morse turned tothe foremost theatrical figure 
of the day in America, Henry E. Abbey. It has 


been given to few men to stand out in the commercial world of 
the theater with the artistic ambition that characterized Abbey. 
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Foreword 


In this chapter the strangest slory of all motion 
picture history is unfolded and told for the first 
time. Here you will read how an old man’s 
ambition and life effort at a great work survived 
him and sixteen vears after he had ended his 
unhappy days in the Hudson river, a new born art, 
the motion picture, came to bring his conception 
at last to a realization. 

And greater and more important than this 
personal drama of life was the effect that this 
romantic endeavor had upon the destiny of the 
screen. Something of the undying seal of the man 
who spent his life struggling to present the “Passion 
Play” on the stage passed into the medium which 
gave a new birth to his conception. Through that 
effort, resulting in the greatest motion picture that 
the world had seen to that day, the powers of the 
camera and the possibilities of the screen came 
fo gain a recognition that vasily widened its scope. 

Here, too, you will learn for the first time the 
authentic beginnings of numerous other important 
phases of screen development, presented with 
painstaking care from sources of final authority. 
These beginnings, well understood, give the great 
motion picture of today a fuller meanine. 
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at Sixth avenue, was 
taken under lease and 
converted intoa 
theater. Adjacent 
property extending to 
the Twenty-fourth 
street side was acquired 
to give the stage the 
extraordinary depth of 
half a block for the 
great settings. Abbey 
drew into the project 
Albert G. Eaves, the 
founder and proprietor 
of the long celebrated 
theatrical costume 
house. Some forty 
thousand dollars were 
spent in costuming the 
production and supply- 
ing scenic effects, 
Salmi Morse fore- 
swore all interests but 
the“ Passion Play.” He 
took quarters adjacent 
to the theater and was 
there night and day. 
His great triumph. 
seemed near at hand. 
Several full rehears- 
als of the play were 
given, with all of the 
brilliance of the regalia 
and settings. Down 
the amazing vistas of 


the great stage the invited audiences saw the old Jerusalem, 
the Garden of Gethsemane, the scene of the Cross, all on a 


His long career on Broadway was marked by high pinnacles of 


Colonel Henry Hadley, the cele- 
braled evangelist of the days of 
1898, who was the firs! to see the 
value of the motion piclure to the 
propagandist, laking lhe ** Passion 
Play” lo a lenl meeling season al 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey, and lo a 
season al Young's Pier al Allantic 
Cily—the first use of the motion 





piclure for religious purposes 










success and deep val- 
leys of depression. It 
was Henry E. Abbey 
who presented to the 
American public the 
greatest artists of the 
world, Bernhardt, 
Patti, Albani, Nordica 
and others well near as 
illustrious. Abbey was 
the sincere pioneer of 
the institution of the 
Metropolitan opera 
house. _ 

The “Passion Play”’ 
idea presented by 
Morse found willing 
attention from Abbey. 
The artist-manager 
threw himself and his 
resources into the pro- 
ject. An old church 
structure in Twenty- 
third street, midway of 
the block west of Kos- 
ter & Bial’s “Corner” 


vast and realistic scale. 


figured in the historic 
reproductions with a 
verity that had hardly 
before been attempted 
on the stage. 

The production was 
ready and the pre- 
miere date announced, 
at the height of the 
season of 1880-81, 
when at the instance 
of religious interests 
offended at an effort 
to stage the “Passion 
Play,” the mayor of 
New York forbade the 
opening. 

The world of dreams 
had crashed for Salmi 
Morse. The theater 
was closed and shortly 
Abbey gave up his 
lease. Troubles multi- 
plied for Abbey. It 
was the beginning of 
the end of a great 


A FASCINATING AND 


AMAZING NARRATIVE 


Live camels and sheep and donkeys * 
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Frank Russell, an aclor of note a 
quarler of a century ago when he 
played the leading role in the 
Hollaman-Eaves version of the 
“Passion Play,” produced, on a 
New York roof, the most preten- 
lious molion picture thal the 
world had seen, a stupendous two 
reel fealure, presented al the Eden 
Musee in 1898 

















career. Morse abandoned hope. He went back to play 
tinkering and potboiling. He was often in want, denying 
himself necessities and dependent on the generosity of friends 
for the luxuries that were his necessities indeed. 

A few melancholy years passed. Then one winter morning 
the police took the body of Salmi Morse from the North River 
uptown. He had made his surrender complete. 

Abbey went on through his tangle of troubles, losing ground 
with successive defeats and died at last October 17, 1896, a 
year before the period of this chapter. 

The costumes of the “Passion Play” went back to Eaves and 
storage to wait the new turn of fate. Along with them went 
the Salmi Morse manuscript of the “Passion Play.” It went 
into a chest along with the robes for the cast. There they 
stayed for sixteen years. 

In the year of ’97 came W. B. Hurd, who had represented 
the Lumiere motion picture interests in this first invasion of 
America, back from a trip abroad. He held the rights for 
photographing a folk presentation of the “Passion Play” by the 
villagers of Horitz, a Bavarian hamlet, in simulation of the 
world-renowned Oberammergau production. 

Hurd approached Rich G. Hollaman of the Eden Musee, 
a Lumiere customer. His price was $10,000 and it was esti- 
mated that it would cost another ten thousand to send a 
cameraman and staff to Bavaria to make the pictures. 

“Iam going out of town. Wait ten days and I will give you 
a final answer,” said Hollaman. ‘“‘But I am sure I want it.” 

When Hollaman returned to New York he found that the 
“Passion Play” rights in question had been sold to Klaw & 
Erlanger, the theatrical producers. 

There were some hot words. Hollaman did want the 
“Passion Play” pictures. They fitted most exactly into the 
unique policies of the Eden Musee. 

The K. & E. expedition sailed with “Doc” Freeman in 
charge, made its pictures and returned. With managerial 
precaution the pictures were most quietly taken to Philadelphia 
for a tryout presentation. When the pictures went on the 
screen for the first night Rich G. Hollaman was represented 
in the audience. 

“We can do better than that right in New York,” Frank 
Russell, an actor friend, told Hollaman, who had a plan in 
mind. 

Recalling the “Passion Play” costumes and the costly failure 
of the stage production project, Hollaman made a bargain 
with Eaves to join in the making of the subject in pictures. 

Salmi Morse’s manuscript was brought again to the light. 

The roof of the Grand Central Palace, the building in Lex- 
ington avenue now occupied by offices of the New York Central 
Lines, was leased for studio purposes. Montgomery Maze, the 
agent of the structure, was a bit annoyed later when he found 
camels going aloft 
inthefreight 
elevators. 

The cast of the 
production includ- 
ed Russell, as the 
Christus, Frank 
Gaylor as Judas, 
and Fred Strong in 
the role of Pontius 
Pilate. 

Through an 
advertisement, 
Hollaman got in 
touch. with 
William C. Paley, 
an Englishman, 
who had built a 
camera of his own 
and had thus far 
escaped the atten- 
tion of the Edison 
legal department. 
Paley was em- 
ployed to photo- 
graph the produc- 
tion. L. J. Vincent, 
the venerable 
stage director of 
Niblo’s Garden 
Theater, came as 
director. 
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Beginnings Told Here 


The making of the first two reel studio drama, on a 
New York roof in the winter of 1897, the earliesi 
efort of the motion picture to stage a pretentious 
story for the camera—the now historic ‘ Passion 
Pilay.” 

The first motion picture under artificial lights— 
when Biograph undertook to photograph the 
Jeffries-Sharkey fight at Coney Island, at the 
instance of William A. Brady, of Brady and 
O'Rourke, the fight promoters. This was Mr. 
Brady's first motion picture contact. For years 
he has been at the head of the National Associa- 
tion of the Motion Picture Industry. 

The first motion picture developing machines— 
Cecil Hepworth’s start in the Urban laboratories 
in England with a new machine that took the 

| place of hands in the making of the film prints, 
a process that today 1s gradually coming to 
dominate the field. 

The first screen efforts of Albert E. Smith and J. 
Stuart Blackion, resulting in the founding of 
Vitagraph, when they made “The Burglar on 
ihe Roof” with Mr. Blackton in the title role. 

The first use of motion picture for religious pur- 
poses, when Colonel Henry Hadley invaded the 
New Jersey coast and Allantic City with the | 
“Passion Play” pictures to illustrate and em- | 
phasize his evangelistic exhortations. 





In December the making cf the picture started. The film 
stock was purchased abroad. It was just as well not to attract 
the attention of the Edison concern by an order to Eastman. 
With their biblical costumes over heavy flannels the actors 
started to work, in the bleak New York winter weather atop 
the Grand Central Palace. There were mornings when the 
snow had to be swept out of the arid hot scenes of the Holy 
Land. 

All operations were conducted with the utmost secrecy. 
There were plans for exploitation that did not fit in with any 
publicity as to the time and place of production. 

The director, Mr. Vincent, knew nothing of even 
the little that was then known of motion pictures. 
He probably would have had no use for them if he 
had known what they were about. He worked 
under the persistent conviction that the scenes 
were being staged for stereopticon slides, and pro- 
ceeded accordingly. 

A scene would go into action. Vincent would 
look at the camera man, Paley, cranking away. 

“Are you ready?” | 

Then at some spot in the action that struck his 
fancy as a dramatically pictorial moment, Vincent 
rushed forward with hands up. 

“Hold it, hold it!” 

At this point Vincent expected the stereoptican 
slide negative to be made. Repeated explanation 
that the camera recorded motion continuously 
made not the slightest impression on the director, 
He was making ‘“‘stills.” 

Despairing of ever making clear the purposes 
of the venture to Vincent, and yet to avoid offense 
to him, the company schemed (Continued on page 77 ) 


Rich G. Hollaman, the head of the famous old 

Eden Musee, who produced the “Passton Play” 

and made motion picture history with the first 

pretentious studio production of the industry. 

He went into it as a matter of commercial 

rivalry of the day and now it proves to be im- 
portant screen hislory 
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to do the work in his absences from the roof 
top studio. 

Paley as the camera expert would declare 
that photographic conditions were impossible 
and pretend to adjourn for the day, 


A skelch thal made a whole series of 
careers. When James Stuart Se aie 
a carloonist on The Evening World i 
New York, drew this picture of Thomas 

A. Edison from life, he struck up an 

acquaintance that led through a tong 

course of events to the founding of the 
world famous Vitagraph 




























cent left the company reassembled and 
en it to work, 

arse difficulty was encountered with the 
scer nsion scene. 

At. ast a rigging was evolved by which a small 
ad w near invisible step could ke carried 
>t 3y ropes. The step protruded through the 
ndscape and sky “back drop” of canvas and 
Farmed with a razor blade, to cut the can- 
s to. clear the way for the step as the ascen- 
3 on was made. The flowing robes of the 
C tor, Mr. Russell, were adjusted to cover 
hat of the slit in the sky might come within 
e of the camera. There could be no 
ehearsals since the action destroyed the 
m enery 


The picture was completed early in January. 
f was a total of twenty-one hundred feet, the 
| =) ast picture that had been made in all the 

‘Id up to the time. 

A eee were placed in the New 
fork papers announcing its first public pre- 
entz tion at the Eden Musee, January 30, 
9 98, with performance at three.o’clock in the 
i ern poon and at nine at night. Frank Oakes 
2 was employed to “lecture” the picture. 
oke en lines were necessary since the art of 
inserting titles in the film was not yet born. 

When the advertisements appeared there 
sa call from Marc Klaw to Rich Holla- 
os Hollaman vicited the Klaw offices. 
i “You can't put that picture on at the Eden 
z usee. We own the exclusive rights,” Holla- 
n was informed. 
“F xclusive rights to the ‘Passion Play’?”’ 
! in snorted in derision. “‘Who did you 
3 t them from, the original cast?”’ 

The icture went on at the Eden Musee 
nd Ho laman filled the first night audience 


SE a] ting 


When 


(Continued from page 57 ) 
with friends and the jovial personalities of 
‘roadway. A musical program was presented 
in the interludes of the “‘lecture’’ to give 
stimulus to the emotional effect. 

“I knew I had them when I saw those hard- 
boiled fellows, the sports of Broadway, 
with tears in their eyes,” Mr. Hollaman 

] observed in telling of the “Passion Play” 
pictures some twenty-four years later. 

Frank Russell who had played the 
| lead in the picture was prohikited from 

entering or appearing in the vicinity of 

the Eden Musee lest he be recognized 

by some keen-eyed member of the pic- 

ture audience. This would have dam- 

aged the Oberammergau atmosphere 
| considerably. 

But Russell climbed a fire escape in 
the dark and attended his own first 
night with entire success. 

The newspaper notices that resulted 
were filled with high praise. The pic- 
torial presentation of the “Passion Play” 
met no such oppocition as the Abbey- 
Morse stage production had received. 
This was due perhaps in part to the fact 
that the impression was that it had heen 
made at Oberammergau, where the 
ritualistic “‘ Passion Play” had acquired 
the authority and sanctity of tradition. 
But more largely it is to ke attributed 
to the fact that the significance of 
motion pictures themselves had not 
| gained any recognition whatever in any 
| public sense. 
| The newspaper attentions were favor- 
able for at least a week. Then some- 
thing happened. It is not to be implied 
that the able house of Klaw & Erlanger 
had anything to do with it, but in some 
fashion a word leaked out to The New 
York Herald that there was a story to 
be had. A squad of reporters went 
about asking questions. Then the news 
broke out. The New York Herald of 
February 1, 1889, said: 

“There was a large audience at the 
Eden Musee yesterday to witness what has 
keen generally understood to be a cinemato- 
graph reproduction of scenes from the Oberam- 
mergau ‘Passion Play.’ The spectators appar- 
ently were much interested in the pictures, and 
at the close generously applauded them. 

“All the preliminary announcements of this 
exhibition have tended to convey the impres- 
sion that this is a genuine reproduction of the 
celebrated ‘Passion Play’ at 
Oberammergau. Of course the 
cinematograph has been in- 
vented since the last per- 
formance at Oberammergau. 
But a gentleman at the Eden 
Musee on last Friday, when 
a private exhibition of the 
scenes was given for the press, 
took the trouble to explain to 
a Herald reporter that the 
peasants who were accus- 
tomed to appear in the ‘ Pas- 
sion Play’ at Oberammergau 
had been induced to go 
through a special perform- 
ance, at which the cinemato- 
graph scenes had been taken. 

“As the lecturer at the 
Eden Musee dwells upon the 
Bavarian performance spec- 
tators are further impressed 
with the idea that the pic- 
tures are directly from Obter- 
ammergau, and that the 
scenes are genuine reproduc- 
tions cf the ‘Passion Play.’ 
That the public has generally 
been led to form this impres- 
sion is evidenced by letters of 


pielure scenario. 
G. Eaves (at lef!) and a group of friends 


inquiry regarding the matter received by the 
Herald. 
WHERE THE “PASSION PLAY” OCCURRED 

“The truth is, however, that the cinemato- 
graph pictures at the Eden Musee were taken 
not at Oberammergau, but right here in New 
York on the roof of the Grand Central Palace 
early last December. A well known actor 
posed the groups, and directed the rehearsals, 
the actors in which were not professionals, but 
persons especially selected possibly because 
they might look like peasant actors or have 
some fancied physical resemblance to the 
biblical characters. A prominent local cos- 
tumer furnished all the paraphernalia. 

“The manager of the Eden Musee, when 
questioned on the subject last night, admitted 
that the rehearsal of scenes from the ‘Passion 
Play’ for the making of clnematograph views 
had not taken place in Oberammergau, but in 
this country, though the production had been 
carefully modelled after drawings made at 
Oberammergau during the last presentation 
there of the ‘Passion Play.’ Religious people, 
he said, had assumed the various roles. He 
declined to say where the scenes had been 
rehearsed, but the Herald has learned all about 
the Grand Central roof rehearsals. 

“This may lead to the supposition that the 
cinematograph ‘Passion Play’ to be given at 
Daly’s Theater during Lent is something of the 
same sort. The Daly exhibition, however, is 
genuine and the cinematograph pictures to be 
shown there were actually taken at Horitz, 
a small town in Austria, where for many years 
the peasants have given performances of the 
‘Passion Play’ at stated intervals. 

“Mr. W. W. Freeman, who has prepared. the 
views, says he visited Horitz last summer and 
persuaded the peasants to give a special per- 
formance for him and it was at that perform- 
ance he secured his cinematograph pictures. 
To vouch for this he not only has the contract 
he made with the peasants by which they 
agreed to go through the performance, but 
also a letter from the bishop of the diocese." 

This, however, came belatedly and without 


important effect on the success of the ‘‘Passion 


Play.” Frank Z. Maguire, of Maguire & Baucus, 
the Edison film agents, approached Mr. 
Hollaman, who had decided to sell prints of 
the picture to other exhibitors. 

“It probably would be best to have the 
work done over at the Edison plant," Maguire 
tactfully suggested. It was a tip to Mr. 

(Continued on page So) 





The old Eaves Costume establishment in 1897 al 
63 East 12th Street, where for sixteen years the 
Salmi Morse manuscript of the “Passion Play” re- 
posed, waiting to become the world’s first motion 


In front of the place is Albert 
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Hollaman that if he delivered his negative 
to Edison and got prints through Edison 
there would be no prosecutions or actions for 
infringement of the Edison patents. And so 
it was arranged. The Edison plant delivered 
prints on Hollaman’s order. “Pop” Rock | 
bought a copy of the Passion Play for his 
Louisiana vitascope service. | 

Then came a significant new step for the 
films. Colonel Henry H. Hadley was a 
spectacular evangelist of the day. He had 
first been a corporation lawyer, a New York 
newspaper man and latterly a reformer with 
a punch concerned most with the iniquities of 
hard liquor. He had a message for the masses. | 

Colonel Hadley saw the “Passion Play” pic- | 
tures at the Eden Musee and decided that there 
were elements of showmanship of value to 
the pulpit. He obtained a print for the pur- 
poses of his meetings. 

He preached a vigorous brand of damnation 
and salvation with a vast fervor. | 

“These pictures,” observed Colonel Hadley, | 
“are going to be a great force. It is the age 
of pictures, see the billboards and the maga- 
zines and the newspapers, more and more 
pictures all the time. These moving pictures | 
are going to be the best teachers and the best 
preachers in the history of the world. Mark 
my words there are two things coming, pro- 
hibition and motion pictures. We must make 
the people think above the belt.” 

Colonel Hadley’s first effort to bring the | 
picture to aid the cause of religion met a 
churchly rebuff. He tried to put on the) 
Passion Play pictures as an accessory to his 
preaching at the Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 
summer religious colony. The opinion of the 
community was against it. They classed all 
motion pictures with girls in tights and the | 
“May Irwin Kiss.” | 

“Very well,” said Colonel Hadley, moving 
his pictures over to an abandoned merry-go- 
round tent across the bridge from Ocean 
Grove at Asbury Park. ‘Now the virtuous 
citizens of Ocean Grove can come over to see 
the “Passion Play’ without having their own 
precincts defiled by the moving pictures. 
They are new, therefore immoral.” 

_ The Ocean Grove people did cross the bridge 
and the picture-sermons achieved an important 
success. Thousands saw moving pictures in 
the merry-go-round gospel tent who would | 
not have gone down the street past a theater. 

Colonel Hadley included a musical program 
with the pictures, breaking his accompanying 
lecture into parts. Samuel Hopkins Hadley, 
the evangelist’s young son, a gifted tenor, 
sang. The musical numbers included “Ave 
Maria,” “O, Holy Night” and “The Palms.” | 
The boy tenor’s voice brought him to the 
attention of a musical comedy producer and 
the “Passion Play” engagement with his 
evangelist father led directly to the stage. 










his second season in 1899 with the “Passion 

Play” pictures Colonel Hadley opened at 
Young’s Pier in Atlantic City. The piers of 
that resort had a somewhat unsavory char- 
acter then, and the proprietor shrewdly 
figured that the religious atmosphere lent 
by the presence of the evangelist would bring 
more respectability. He was beginning to 
observe that respectability usually had more 
money to spend. That was the beginning of 
a new status for the piers of Atlantic City 
and the development which has made it 
America’s most famous seaside resort. 

The following summer Colonel Hadley 
went on the road with the “Passion Play” pic- 
tures, taking them and his message into many 
small communities which had never before | 
heard of moving pictures. His was un- 
doubtedly the first use of the motion pictures 
for propaganda. Colonel Hadley has long 
since passed to his reward. His son, the boy 
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| tenor of 1888, by coincidences of his dramatic 
career was drawn into pictures as a scenario 
| editor in rgt1 and is now known to Broadway 
(as “Hopp Hadley.” He is engaged in the 
promotion of pictures and his evangelistic 
days are unknown to Times. Square. _ 

| The influence of the “Passion Play” and its 
precedents was most important. Crude as it 
| was with its twenty and odd scenes, without 
titles and but a slender dramatic thread, it 
was a departure, even though slight, from the 
| entirely parasitic line of production which 
had preceded it. A production taking up 
more than two reels of action had been staged 
for the camera. It is true that this beginning 
was in fact largely a recreated event, a make- 
shift for the rights to picture the play at 
Horitz, but it had enough of originality in it 
to open a new line of progress. 

Many copies of the picture were sold when 

Mr. Hollaman released it to the open market. 
Copies went abroad and covered the world 
[of the motion picture. The success of the 
Hollaman-Eaves production resulted in many 
similar attempts. It was then as now. The 
imitative function in the motion picture mind 
was working vigorously. Let there be one 
outstanding success like “The Miracle Man” 
and straightway as soon as the studios can 
grind them out there will be half a dozen 
efforts to duplicate it. So no less than five 
| versions of the “Passion Play,” produced with 
varying degrees of pretentiousness and skill, 
appeared in the next four years. 

Siegmund Lubin, established in Phila- 
delphia, with an optical shop in Chestnut 
street on the ground floor and motion pictures 
in his basement, produced a version of the 
“Passion Play” about rgoo that is classic in 
the jocular annals of the films. 

Rough and ready production characterized 
the Lubin establishment in that primitive 
time. The stage was placed in a backyard 
in Philadelphia. A cast of nondescript actors 
from New York was employed. They did not 
take their work with any deep seriousness. 
“Pop” Lubin’s days were full of grief. Much 
of his then slender capital was tied up in the 
venture and he was desperately serious. 


fIDWAY of the picture Judas Iscariot 
v4 betrayed the anxious producer and went 
on what can be described only as “a bender.” 
While Simon Peter absented himself to shoot 
“craps” in an adjacent barn. Graphic tales 
are told of the troubles of “Pop” Lubin 
laboring to keep his twelve apostles before the 
camera, 

Eventually the Lubin ‘‘Passion Play” was 
completed. It sold with some success despite 
some minor flaws of direction and technical 
detail. The picture contained elements of 
interest that were not in the script. Back of 
the stage was a dwelling. As the painted 
backgrounds flapped in the wind this house 
was occasionally revealed. Frank Tichenor, 
who in after years came to figure in the motion 
picture business, was amazed and startled 
to see on the screen the Philadelphia girl 
to whom he was paying attentions, revealed 
leaning out the window to watch the actors, 
in the midst of one of the ‘‘Passion Play's” 
most impressive scenes, 

Once again turning back to the fall of ’96 in 
the month of November another beginning 
of portent is discovered. That was the time 
when Jimmy Blackton, the Evening World’s 
cartoonist lecturer, and Albert E. Smith, the 
legerdemainist, decided that their joint funds 
totaled enough to take a plunge in the picture 
business with the purchase of an Edison 
Projecting Kinetoscope, the Edison machine 
which succeeded the Armat Vitascope at the 
Edison works. This machine Edison. was 
ready to sell to all comers. The Vitascope 
had been available only to the buyers of 
territorial rights from Raff & Gammon. 
Blackton and Smith added motion pictures 
to their repertoire and showed the fifty foot 
subjects of the time, “Sea Waves at Coney 
Island,” “Shooting the Chutes,” - “Fire 
Engines Responding to an Alarm,” “The Bad 
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Boy and, the Garden Hose,” “The black 
Diamond Express” and, of course, “Blackton, 
the Evening World Cartoonist.” 

The Blackton-Smith project might easily 
have ended there with the exhibition of the 
pictures as it did with many another project 
of the kind at the time. But these two young 
men were inspired with the -desire to make 
pictures themselves. Blackton’s experience 
before the camera at West Orange gave him 
a notion that it would not be hard todo. The 
rest of the problem was Smith’s. Edison 
oifered no cameras for sale at any price. The 
American Mutoscope & Biograph Company 
had adopted a policy of selling nothing. 
Cameras could not be had. But, as was 
pointed out in an earlier chapter, the mechan- 
ical movements in the camera and the pro- 
jection machine were and are to all practical ` 
intents identical. The deft Mr. Smith retired 
to a workshop and proceeded to build a black — 
box housing for their projection machine, — 
And then it was a camera by day and a pro- 
jector by night. 

Blackton and Smith set to work to make 
films. In a short time they found they could — 
do it fairly successfully. Thereupon they 
repaired to the roof of the Morse building in 
Nassau street, where they had a tiny office, 
and proceeded to start operations on a subject 
to add to their program. They decided to 
call it “The Burglar on the Roof.” Mr. 
James Stuart Blackton took the role of the 
burglar, the title role, if you please, in the 
very first production of an institution that has 
won immortality in picture annals. Mr. 
Smith as the mechanical expert operated the 
camera. Ronald A, Reader, their prestidig- 
itator friend, and Mrs. Olaf Olsen, wife of the 
Morse building janitor, completed the cast. 
The picture was made in bits at lunch hours 
when the members of the cast had time from 
their work to appear at the “studio.” It was 
completed in sixty-five feet and ultimately 
played all the “big time” in the United 
States. It was an episode, rather than a 
story, but it had the microscopic germ of the 
modern thriller. 

Neither the term Vitascope, which applied 
to the Armat machine, nor Kinetoscope which 
signified the Edison machine, seemed advisable 
to the roof top producers, so they took the 
same liberties with nomenclature that they 
had with Edison’s machine. They christened 
it “The Edison Vitagraph.” There. was 
credit to Edison in the name, this with a 
weather eye against litigation, and it was a 
new name that they might claim their own 
if it grew to be of value. That was the birth 
of the name of “Vitagraph” which came to 
loom large in world of the films. 














EANWHILE over in London there were 
Anglo-American developments coming on. 

When Charles Urban arrived to take charge of 
the Maguire & Baucus agency for Edi-on 
pictures and machines he found conditions 
more interesting than promising. After a 
visitor’s first look about at the Tower of 
London and the Houses of Parliament, he 
decided to begin his labors. His first morning 
at the office in Dashwood House he arrivet 
at 8 o'clock. The office was just as lonely and 
quiet then as the ordinary film office is today 
at that hour. At 9 o'clock a tall young man 
in a silk hat strolled in. i 

“What can I do for you?” Urban was 
pleasant but businesslike, after the best 
American manner. 

“Do for me, sir? I am the junior clerk 
here!” . 

That was the introduction to the factotum 
known to American establishments as office 
boy. At ro o'clock the lady who announced 
herself as the manager came to the office. | 

Mr. Urban found a number of things the 
matter. Maguire & Baucus’ London office 
was not doing well. Robert Paul and the 
others who had seized upon the opportunities 

resented by the failure of Edison to patent 
his kinetoscope in Great Britain had prac- 
tically all of the business. They were doing 


nothing to allay the prejudices of the British | 
show men against the American product. | 
Also the office suffered from an unsatis- 
factory location, too remote from the theatri- 
cal district. In his rambles about London 
Urban came upon a new but vacant building 
at Warwick Court in High Holborn. He 
leased the place and when the business was 
moved it came forth under a grand new | 
British name, The Warwick Trading Com- | 
pany. There is an old political adage in the 
United States saying “If you can’t lick ‘em, 
join ’em.” Urban had joined. The’ new | 
concern also had new capital of fve hundred | 
very British pounds. | 
The Warwick Trading Company prospered. | 
in a year Charles Urban was its managing 
director. The company had paid off $9,000. 
in liabilities and bought out the Maguire & 
Baucus interests in the British business for 
3,600 pounds. The Urban Bioscope, evolved, | 
as has been told, to permit picture showings in 
Michigan villages which had no electric ser- 
vice, was selling at a great rate in London for 
use all over the world. The Warwick Trading 
Company was developing swiftly into a world 
institution. It had two vast advantages, its 
location in the great world capital of London | 
and the indemnitable salesmanship of Charles 
Urban, the book agent who got to Marshall 
Field. The Warwick concern was ready to 
supply films of practically every manufacture | 
in the world. Edison films from America, 
and Lumiere and other films from France. 
To the Eden Musee in New York and George | 
Kleine in Chicago Urban sent large export 
shipments that went out from these agencies 
to cover the United States. 
Naturally enough he found a strong demand 
in London for British subjects, and curiously 
enough Paul and others early in the peep; 
show business there were not supplying this 
demand. There was no available camera 
and no source of supply of the subjects that 
seemed to be required. Just as he had Isaacs 
in New York build his Bioscope, Urban went 
to a mechanician, A. Darling, engaging him 
to build a motion picture camera. This was 
the Warwick camera which followed the 
Bioscope around the world, and which became 
some years afterwards a vital factor in the 
development of American motion picture 
history. 
_ With his first Warwick camera Mr. Urban 
set out to make a picture. He went to the 
British naval base of Portsmouth and took 
a long picture dealing with the merry tars and 
their life aboard ship. It was a lucky or a 
wise choice. He had heard enough of the 
bands playing “‘Rule Britannia” to know 
the box office value. His edited picture was 
1,200 feet long, a sensational production for 


1898. 


THE naval picture went into the Alhambra 

4 in London for a run of three weeks. It or- 
dained a life policy for the Urban picture 
activities, and laid a precedent of production 
that has extended itself down the years in 
the continued interest in topical subjects, an 
interest which has received more attention 
at the hands of the theater in England than 
in the United States. Beginning with that 
naval picture at Portsmouth Urban has con- 
tinued to today as the one most ardent ex- 
ponent of the topical, scientific and educa- | 
tional motion picture. With but casual 
excursions into the dramatic field his producing 
activities have for more than a quarter of a 
century been concerned with nature and fact, 
rather than the realms of film fiction. 

Cecil Hepworth, whose first connection 
with the pictures was in the making of electric 
lamps for Paul’s “Theatrograph,” went into 
the service of the Warwick Trading Company 
in a technical capacity. There he evolved 
a semi-automatic machine method of printing 
and developing the long films. It was an 

= idea that with a gradual growth of nearly a 
= quarter of a century has come to play an 
_ important part in the laboratory processes of 
: the industry. The old machines are still in 











service in the modern Hepworth plant in 
England. 

In France in the year of ’97 George Melies, 
a new figure and factor in film production, 
began a rapid rise with a novelty idea of 
introducing to the screen tricks of magic. 
Melies had been a student understudy of 
the celebrated Robert Houdin. His pictures 
found ready sale. Charles Urban was among 
his best customers. In the United States 
Melies’ subject also attained an early popular- 
ity. 
| American picture men were puzzled not a 
little at the mysterious results on the screen. 
|The pictures caught on and to meet the de- 
mand in the most profitable way, it must be 
admitted, the Americans copied or duplicated 
the Melies subjects with a gracious freedom. 
The method was simple. An original subject 
printed by Melies was put through the print- 
ing machine with a piece of negative stock. 
Thereby a negative was produced from which 
any number of “dupe” prints might be made. 
This practice grew general and commonplace 
| in the industry and in the course of two years 
came to be one of its greatest curses. Trade- 
mark and copyright ultimately came to check 
the abuses of the “‘dupers.”” In the beginning 
the motion picture with no precedents behind 
it had almost none of the rights of property. 

There was something in the shadowland 
of screen illusion that drew magicians the 
world over. It has been noted earlier in 
these pages that among the American screen 
pioneers Colonel Selig, Alexander F. Victor and 
| Albert E. Smith were all professional illusion- 
ists. 

The Melies magic pictures began with rather 
| simple and obvious bits of trickery that would 
scarcely hold the attention of the screen-wise 
audiences of today, and advanced to a deep 
complication of photographic ingenuities. 
In the Melies studio effects were worked 
by tedious experimentation which resulted in 
the discovery of methods that today vastly 
increase the scope of the camera and add 
importantly to more legitimate dramatic 
attainments. Among these effects can be 
mentioned the “overlap” dissolve for magic- 
ally molding scenes together, the fade-out at 
the end of a scene and the like. It is inter- 
esting to note that the first “overlaps” were 
| made by the use of reducing chemicals which 
etched away the image on the negatives at 
the ends of the scenes. The camera devices 
of iris control and the dissolving shutter for 
gradual reduction of illumination were not 
evolved until later. 

The Melies pictures reached their zenith in 
| America toward the end of the period treated 
in the next chapter. The fantastic effects 
of the French magician’s more pretentious 
pictures helped to revive a waning interest 
|in the pictures at that time and tended to 
bridge the time until the story-telling value 
of the screen came into recognition. 

Somewhat in line with the sort of educa- 
tional and topical screen development that 


Urban carried forward in England, Lyman 
Howe of Wilkesbarre was building an enter- 
prise in the lesser communities of the inland 
of the east. 

It will be recalled from an early chapter 
that Howe had taken up the Edison phono- 
graph in the days before the films to give 
church and town hall entertainments. This 
led to a solicitation from Raff & Gammon 
when they offered Vitascope rights. Their 
price was five thousand dollars for Pennsyl- 
vania. Howe objected. In the first place 
he felt a sort of parentage of the pictures, 
since he had for three years been in corre- 
spondence with Edison urging a projector to 
put the World’s Fair kinetoscope pictures on 
the screen. Secondly, he thought he could 
build a better machine than the Vitascope. 
In the course of a year he succeeded in building 
quite independently a projector that satis- 
fied him and proceeded to add motion pictures 
to his church phonograph entertainments. 
He took in Pennsylvania, up state New York 
and the New England states. He soon 
acquired a camera and presently a camera 
staff, making pictures largely devoted to 
travel and kindred subjects, rather outside 
the realm of other American picture men. 
And through the years following, when a nickel 


became the price of a picture show in the cities, | 


Lyman Howe stuck to fifty cents admission 
and got it in the provinces. He helped to 
keep alive a concrete demonstration of the 
value of wholesome pictures in a time when 
the industry peculiarly needed it. 


the same period marked by the preten- 
tious effort of the “Passion Play” pictures 
produced by Hollaman and Eaves, Biograph 
made a sensational camera performance in 
= lage aiea rection William A. 
rady of Bra 'Rourke, ri romoter 
AESA with Tioemrh to PAR the Jef 
ries-Sharkey fight at Coney epee It was a 
night fight and it meant the first motion 
picture made under lights. H. N. Marvin 
and Herman Casler made elaborate calcula- 
tions. They prevailed upon Brady to reduce 
the size of the ring slightly and then pro- 
ceeded to hang four. hundred big arc lamp: 
over it. A half dozen modern high intensity 
lights of today would have equalled the effect 
of the four hundred then.. Billy Bitzer 
operated the Biograph camera that night 
under the broiling lights and ground out 





seven miles of the big Biograph film. This, | 


+ 


one picture used more film than most Biograph 


competitors used in a year. It was a long | 
time before that much film was expended on, 
a picture again and for years after the seven — 


miles of film in the fight picture was one of the 
proudest boasts of Biograph. l 

The motion picture was moving along on 
the current of contemporary events. In 
the next chapter the influences and glamors 
of the Spanish American War will come into 
the annals of the screen. 

(To be continued) 
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Motion 


CHAPTER VIII 


HERE was a fever in the air in the 
days of ’97 in the United States. 
Forces hardly recognized were stir- 
ring the national consciousness. The 
next immediate few years held a deal of destiny. The great 
isolated nation was stirring in its cocoon of content about to 
emerge as a world power, recognized of its overseas neighbors, 
always mentioned in the newspapers of then as “the powers.” 

And in the lives of many men this national stirring, this fret- 
ful premonition of a new birth, came to find an individual per- 
sonal expression. They, too, wanted to stir. Out of this 
impulse came countless careers and developments in the course 
of the ensuing decade; among them one that was to count 
importantly with the motion picture’s development. 

The newspapers were filled with tales of braggadocio and 
gallantry and color. The United States was enjoying its war 
with Spain. 

The motion picture caught step with the martial tune of the 
nation and went marching on. 

First to snatch at the patriotic opportunity were J. Stuart 
Blackton and Albert E. Smith with their little studio atop the 
Morse building in New York. They rushed up to the roof 
that April 21, while the wires were 
still singing of the declaration of 
war, and made ‘‘ Tearing Down the 
Spanish Flag.” 

“Tearing Down the Spanish 
Flag” was a tremendous success. 
For its day it was “The Birth of a 
Nation,” “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse” and all that. 

Cheers rocked the vaudeville 
houses and hats were tossed into 
the orchestra pits when the hand of 
righteous destiny reached out to 
tear down the Spanish banner. 

Hundreds of copies of the sub- 
ject were sold by Smith and Black- 
ton. And from obscure- sources 
dozens of imitations of it sprang up 
to meet the market demand. Black- 
ton and Smith proposed to Fynes 
that they would supply both the 
Twenty-eighth street theater and 
the Proctor house in Twenty-third 
street with equivalent shows for the 
price that he was paying for Port- 
ers one show. 

Blacktc= acd Smith got the con- 
tract and Porter got exceedingly 
angry about it. Promising himself 
revenge, which in due season he 
had, to his vast enjoyment. 

Back in the larger centers of 
Chicago and New York the motion picture was undergoing 
evolutionary growth with the birth of a topical or news bearing 
function in connection with the war. 

Biograph, Blackton and Smith, Edison, and Lubin in the 
East and Selig and Amet in the West were making the most of 
the war with pictures of troops marching away, transports 
loading and the like. A few cameramen, among them William 
Paley of “Passion Play” fame, got to Cuba and the remade pic- 
tures of the landing of the troops. But the new fangled and 
cumbersome motion picture camera was not accorded the 
remarkable liberty which marked the movement of the war 
correspondents. The motion picture camera did not get to 
the front. 

A few of the old timers of that expedition survive, telling 
tales of photographic desperation and film making amid the 
shock of clashing battle lines and bursting shrapnel. But all 
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Historic Firsts Told Here 


Spanish-American war. 


First war spectacle, running fifty feet, taken on roof of 
New York building by J. Stuart Blackton and Albert 


Frrst miniature battle scene, constructed by Edward 
H. Amet, revealed the destruction of the Spanish fleet at 


First big instance of news camera work registered by 
Messrs. Blackton and Smith when they “covered” the 
Windsor Hotel fire in New York. 

First allempt at sound realism behind the screen when 
G. M. Anderson (later “ Broncho Bill”) was engaged 
to supply realistic noises while “The Black Diamond 
Express” was shown. 

Frerst news pictures put on as a regular feature at 
Koster and Bial’s old music hall in New York by 


| William A. Brady. 
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these tales end with, “ And then a big shell 
came along and blew up my camera and I 
never got back with any of the film.”’ 

Out at Waukegan, Edward H. Amet went 
most pretentiously into making of war pictures, centering his 
efforts on the sinking of the Admiral Cervera’s fleet at Santiago. 
In miniature he constructed the Bay of Santiago and all the 
ships participating in the action, werking them up with a great 
fineness of detail and equipping them with guns, all to fit 
exactly with the pictures and descriptions in the periodicals. 
The models were proportioned to the lens angle to create per- 
spective with great accuracy. Electrically controlled devices 
supplied waves, and push buttons controlled the guns and ship 
movements. 

By Amet’s device the whole naval battle of Santiago could 
be fought on a keyboard. He had one assistant, William H. 


Howard, who stood at the switches while Mr. Amet turned the ~ 


camera. . 

“Number One, Billy!” Then the black smoke rolled from 
the funnels of the ships under forced draught. 

“Number two.” Another button and the ships were under 
way with a curling bow wave at the cutwaters. 

“Number three.” 
Every ship went into 
action with shells 
bursting about, splat- 
tering on the armor. 
A destroyer charged 
the U. S. S. Iowa and 


Frrst war pictures taken by Harry J. Miles during the a twelve inch rifle 
lowered and fired 
point blank. The 


destroyer lurched 
under the impact, 
settled by the stern 
and sank with a 
mound of waves ris- 
ing as the bow went 
out of sight. So the 
battle raged. 

Amet’s pictures 
went out as having 
been made with a tel- 
escopic lens on a 
camera aboard a dis- 
patch boat at six 
miles distance from 
the action. There 
was never a denial 
and the pictures met 
many a critical eye. 

Mr. Amet took his 
pictures to the U. S. 
Naval Training Sta- 
tion at Lake Bluff, Il., and showed them to a body of officers 
after the war. 

There was only one doubting Thomas, an officer who had 
been aboard the old dynamite ship U. S. S. Vesuvius, an odd 
experimental craft armed with three great air guns which 
tossed high explosive bombs a half dozen miles. 

This dynamite gunner watched the terrific upheaval caused 
by one of these bombs. 

“I don’t see how you could have got that picture—we only 
operated at night.” 

“Easy,” replied Amet, with one hand on his magniscope 
projector and the other covering a grin. ‘‘ You see we used 
moonlight film.” 

‘Well, then,” remarked the navy man, “that settles it.” 

One of Mr. Amet’s early picture inventions was an oxygen- 
acetylene light, developed in 1897, to enable the projection of 
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Edwin S. Porter, of the Precision Machine 
lhe model of his first mechanism, 


iompany, with 
used al the Eden Musee 
and the ancestor of the present Simpler Machine 


pictures without electricity, a similar and parallel application 
of the same idea by Charles Urban in the adjacent but distant 
territory of Michigan. 

It is interesting to relate that with the jet of this “oxy- 
carbide” light Mr. Amet sometimes amused guests in his 
Waukegan workshop by cutting a file in two parts and then 
joining them again. 

He did not realize it then as now, but he had acetylene weld- 
ing perfected. 

That tiny thing alone, if given commercial development 
might have rewarded him a thousandfold more richly than the 
motion picture did. 

Shortly after his Santiago pictures went out Mr. Amet found 
himself, like Edison; beset with too many inventive interests. 
His brother had lost his life in Cuba and there was no one to 
whom Amet cared to entrust his picture business. He sold it 
out completely to William, Brown and Earlé of Philadelphia 
for $10,000 and went into electrical work. Spoor acquired an 
Amet camera and films to continue his growing exhibition 
business among the vaudeville theaters of the west. 

The exhibition business of the provinces attracted to itself a 
large number of the itinerant adventurers of the time, carnival 
men, medicine show men and the like. In cramped illiterate 
hands they wrote to Montgomery Ward, who had gone into 
the business, and ordered machines and lectures and films, or 
perhaps called in persons with rolls of tattered bills. Mostly 
tall gaunt persons they were, given to wearing frock coats and 
Prince Alberts slightly green at the back and shoulders, 
slightly greasy in the lapels. They chewed fine cut, natural 
leaf and ‘plug and spat with the keen accuracy engendered of 
long range work from the outer rim of the groups that gathered 
about the cannon ball stoves of the country hotels. It may 
have been the woodsman’s rifle that made America a nation of 
marksmanship, but it was juicy 
fine cut which preserved the art. 

These knights errant turned 
with facile ease from the oratory 
of merchandising rattlesnake oil 
and the elixirs of eternal youth, 
from the manipulation of the 
three walnut shells and the tickle 
pea, from the sideshow exhorta-- 
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E. H. Amel, the Waukegan invenlor of the magniscope, the 
machine which brought George K. Spoor into the sereen 
industry and led lo the founding of the once great Essanay 
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tions in behalf of Madame La Fatima, Jo-Jo, the Dog Faced 
Boy, and all the allurements of tented mystery, to the new art 
of the moving picture. 

The lectures came on printed sheets packed in the boxes with 
the slides and flms. Anybody could be a lecturer and any- 
body was. 

A complete outfit could be had for about three hundred 
dollars, and soon there was a supply of second hand equipment 
for less. 

Films were bought outright by the exhibitors and passed 
from hand to hand as they grew stale. 

The old films ran through rattletrap machines suffering from 
the lack of expert attention and thus contributed considerably 
to the early bad repute of the motion picture in many 
regions. 

But a catastrophe was to bring a new flavor of verity into 
the pictures. On March 17, 1899, the Windsor Hotel in New 
York burned and forty-five persons lost their lives. Blackton 
and Smith covered the fire with their camera, getting short 
bits of film showing the burning ruins. Probably for the first 
time the motion picture camera pictured news in the process 
of happening. 

About this time Blackton and Smith were notified by the 
Proctor theater management that their films and service 
weuld be no longer required, as better terms had been offered 
by William T. Rock. “Pop” Rock, who had bought the 
Vitascope rights to Louisiana territory from Raf & Gammon, 
had returned to New York. The Vitascope franchise and ter- 
ritorial restrictions had been set at naught by the territory 
jumpers and the invasions of new machines. Every Vitascope 
exhibitor was now a free lance with the whole world to roam. 

With misgivings in his heart and a bag of films in his hand, 
Blackton sought audience with “‘Pop’”’ Rock at his big billiard 

hall in 125th street. 

“I'm Blackton. Smith and I 
have been making pictures. 
Were the fellows you. have 
pushed out of Proctor’s.” 


“Pop” Rock waved the young — 


Blackton to a 
naturedly. 
“How (Continued on page 109) 
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much of an outfit have you boys got?” he 
inquired. 

“Three machines and about a hundred and 
fifty subjects,” Blackton responded, opening 
his bag of films. | 

Rock turned to a ponderous safe and swung | 
open the door. It was piled high with little tin 
boxes filled with film rolls, largely Urban and 
Lumiere subjects from abroad. Those little 
tin cans had come by way of the Eden Musee. | 
They cost “Pop” Rock many a dinner at | 
Mouquins in his well irrigated negotiations | 
with Edwin S. Porter. 

“And I have got two projection machines,” 
Rock added. 

“Suppose we got together?” 

“Let's,” Blackton responded with enthusi- 
asm. 

There in a couple of billiard hall chairs they 
talked it over and the famous Vitagraph was 
born. There was not a line of written agree- 
ment. | 

In less than a year the trio. Rock, Blackton | 
and Smith, had eighty projection machines in 
service, furnishing the outfit, operator and 
films with a complete change of program each 
week to as many theaters. 

In connection with one of the Rock shows on 
Broadway one of the screen’s most famous 
characters came into the business. Alfred 
Harstn was the operator, and an aggressive one. 
He wanted to improve the realism of his pres- 
entation of the pictures of “The Black 
Diamond Express” dashing across country at | 
fifty miles an hour. He ran into Gilbert M. 
Anderson, who at the time had nothing press- 
ing to do. Mr. Anderson was employed, so 
Mr. Harstn relates, to stand behind the screen 
and make a noise like a locomotive. The re- 
muneration was two dollars per day. This 
was the beginning of the career that took G. 
M. Anderson to international fameas‘‘ Broncho 
Billy” and won him millions in profits. He | 
went in impersonating an engine and came out 
a-horseback in chaps. 

Vitagraph came so prominently to the fore 
that the Edison legal department again got 
into action. 

The Edison war department was under way. 
Edison obtained an injunction prohibiting the 
Vitagraph from making, selling or exhibiting 
any more films. But after much negotiation a 
peace was made with an arrangement whereby 
Vitagraph’s product was to be included in the 
Edison company’s output. Hence motion. 
picture history is confused vastly by the listing 
of many a Vitagraph subject in the early 
Edison catalogues. 

Mr. Porter, being quite through with car- 
nival motion picturing, was again looking | 
about for things to do in this time. He was 
employed by the Edison company at West 
Orange. 

“Can you operate a camera?” James H. | 
White, the manager of the kinetoscope depart- 
ment, asked him. 

“I never have but I can,” replied Porter. 
Which was, as it proved, very true. 


the same assignment in which Mr. 
Blackton was growing so well acquainted 
with Sir Thomas Lipton. Mr. Porter was start- 
ing rather obscurely to make some new tech- 
nical discoveries for motion picture photog- 
raphy. He was entirely unhandicapped by 
experience or photographic knowledge. | 
There were some twenty press photograph- | 
ers aboard the referee’s boat where Porter 
started to work. They were experts, both in | 
the manipulation of the camera and in jockey- | 
ing for proper position. They were rather. 
sneeringly opposed to the motion picture 
camera and the camera man. They combined 
against him, contriving to get in his way as 
much as possible. Porter rapidly learned and 








| soon set his camera against the rail on the 
stern to starboard so none might pass in front 
of his lens. 

At a thrilling picturesque moment the racing 
Columbia and Shamrock I swept down between 
| the referee's craft and the sun. 

Porter ground away at his camera. A laugh 
rose up from the watching news photographers. 

“Say dummy, don't you know you can’t 
make a picture against the sun?” They were 
taking pity on the ignorant tyro. 

Porter was too peevish to pay attention 
He went on with his picture-making in defiance 
of all known laws of photography and public 
opinion as shouted out by the mob. 

Back at West Orange the films were rushed 
through the laboratory and that night prints 
of the day’s race went on the screen on Broad- 
way. The Porter yachting pictures were a 
revelation of photographic beauty. He had 
not known that photography against the sun 
was impossible and had thereby discovered 
“back-lighting.”’ | 

The pictures were filled with wondrous re- 
flections, the gossamer shadow traceries of the 
sails and the jewelled highlights of the rippling 
water. It was a new photographic realism. 
Some of the news photographers saw the films 
that night. Porter got along better on the 
referee's boat the next day. He had acquired 
| a sudden professional standing. And the news 
camera men for the papers and magazines were 
| tentatively trying a few shots against the sun. 
The child motion picture was teaching its 
ancestor, the still camera, how to make pictures. 
The process has continued ever since. 

To the motion picture industry there was an 

important effect in that this experience gave 
Edwin 5. Porter a considerable stiffening of 
courage back of his revolutionary ideas. He 
| was soon to be heard from again. 
The American Mutoscope & Biograph was 
| standing out as a commanding picture institu- 
tion of the period, threatening the supremacy 
of Edison. There ware exchanges of challenges 
across the Hudson and a legal war was brew- 
ing. W. K. L. Dickson had gone to the La- 
thams and Latham came out with a picture 
machine. Dickson had gone on and joined 
_ Marvin, Casler and Koopman in the K. M. C. 
D. Syndicate and then Biograph was born. It 
looked very simple to the Edison side of the 
situation. Edison’s organization looked upon 
Biograph as a crafty infringer and nothing else. 
Biograph was busy sawing wood and keeping 
its secrets. No one was admitted to the Bio- 
graph plant without due precaution and no 
Biograph machine was ever permitted out of 
the company’s possession or the custody of a 
trusted employe. 


TN this period of Biograph’s ascendancy, 
Thomas Armat down in Washington was 
preparing to be heard from again. He was not 
a little disappointed at the fate of the Vita- 
scope, which had been discontinued at the 
Edison manufacturing plant with the downfall 
| of the Raff & Gammon projects, only to be at 
once supplanted in the market by Edison’s 
| Projection Kinetoscope. 
Armat brought suit for infringement of his 
patents against everybody in sight who was 
using a projecting machine, including notably 
Edison and Biograph. There were ten of these 
suits, all based on Armat’s patent No. 586,953, 
the Vitascope. 
‘This was the opening of the succession of 
great legal controversies that raged in the 
courts for years and cost the motion picture 


industry millions in expenses, probably hun- 
dreds of millions through arrested develop- 
ment. Not for ten years thereafter could any 
one engage in the motion picture business with 
entire safety and assurance. Any day in that 
decade it was possible for a court decision to 
destroy an enterprise. 

In this same period of production Biograph 
gave up the early policy of leaving the choice 
of subjects to the cameraman and put a stage 
director in charge of production. Wallace 
McCutcheon, Sr., was employed to select and 
direct the making of Biograph’s pictures 
McCutcheon’s connections led to the photo- 
graphing of many skits and bits from the stage, 
including of course a large number of the 
variety or vaudeville acts of the time. 

The Mutoscope peep show phase of Bio- 
graph’s business was still of considerable im- 
portance, and it gained strength from the fact 
that the Edison concern was paying little heed 
to orders for peep show kinetoscopes, from a 
sheer lack of interest in that part of the busi- 
ness. Practically all of Biograph’s pictures 
were made for the twin purpose of peep show 
presentation and screen projection in the 
theaters using Biograph service. - The records 
of a long forgotten directors’ meeting of the 
American Mutoscope & Biograph Company 
brings to light an incident that helps to il- 
ee motion picture policies of much later 

ays. 


STAID and solemn downtown financier 

member of the board made a remark to 
the effect he thought some of the peep show 
pictures were getting a little snappy. 

“Its what the public wants,” was the re- 
sponse. 

Records on a battery of peep show machine 
in a Fourteenth street parlor for a period of a 
week were brought forth. They ran thus: 

U. S. Battleship at Sea, $0.22; Joseph Jef- 
ferson in Rip’s Sleep, $0.43; Ballet Dancer, 
$1.07; Girl Climbing Apple Tree, $3.68. 

The objecting director looked far over the 
heads of the group and regarded the ceiling 
carefully, 

“Then I think we'd better have more of the 
‘Girl Climbing the Tree’ kind,” he remarked. 

One must not hasten to an unfair conclusion, 
however, about Biograph on the basis of this 
incident. In a period when motion pictures 
included many subjects that capitalized in- 
decency Biograph was notably restrained. 

And when the time arrived that Biograph 
gained a control over the products of other film 
makers H. N. Marvin of that concern imposed 
the first internal censorship in the history of 
the industry. 

A most careful examination of the subject 
entitled “Girl Climbing Apple Tree” reveals 
nothing that would not pass the combined 
censorboards .of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Kansas. 

The motion pictures were following a similar 
development in both Europe and the United 
States. In Europe, however, there was, due to 
Edison's failure to patent his picture inven- 
tions abroad at an expense of a hundred and 
fifty dollars, no hampering influence of patents 
and patent litigation, like that which came to 
delay free development in the United States. 

But remarkably enough, through and in “ 
spite of these struggles, the motion picture in 
the United States, as we shall see, rose to 
greater heights and bolder attainments than 
abroad. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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brought back to West Orange for 


Motion 


HE excitements of the Spanish- 

American war had subsided when 

the mad rush for Alaskan gold fields 

began. Many men who had been 

shaken free of the routines of life by the war swept on into the 
new thrill of gold hunting. 

The first gold strike in Alaska had been made back in ’96 


but communication and social infection was slower then than 


now. The motion picture, the great visual medium of news, 
was, as we have seen, just coming into being. 

But along into Alaska, close on the trail of the miners, went 
the motion picture camera in 1899, And it was no mere 
shadowy errand of amusement that the motion picture was 
sent. The first pictures of the golden wildness of the north 
were for plain commercial purposes. It was in the fall of 1898 
that Tom Crahan, a broadhatted westerner from Montana and 
points westerly and northerly, appeared as a customer at the 
Edison establishment. In behalf of the Northwest Transporta- 
tion Company, with a line of boats between Puget Sound and 
Alaska, he wanted motion pictures of the country made for 
general promotional purposes. Most especially they were to 
be shown at the Paris Exposition in 1900. And he wanted a 
wide film. 

Crahan contracted to take eight 
thousand feet of motion pictures of 
Alaska at a price of five dollars a 
foot for the negative. Over at the 
Edison plant the motion picture 
camera was redesigned and a new 
machine built to make film two and 
a half inches wide, about two anda 
half times the width of the standard 
film that Edison precedent had im- 
posed on all the motion picture 
world save Biograph. One Robert 
Bonine was employed as_ the 
cameraman of the expedition and 
he set off into the north with the 
big camera and some miles of the 
wide film. Pictures of the ports 
and trails and tent towns of the 
gold hunters were made and 


film trust fails. 


Tammany Hall. 
development. 

Meanwhile a projection machine 
for the presentation of the big 
Alaskan pictures had not been 
built. There were excellent phy- 
sical reasons why such a machine 
would have been most difficult to 
design properly. Back in the first 
efforts of Armat and Jenkins we 
made note of the noise and trouble 
that resulted from the employment 
of a large gear in intermittent motion. But having the big 
negative the problem was to get the pictures on the screen. 
A printing machine operating by optical reduction of the 
image was made to permit making standard sized prints 
from the big negative. | 

Harry and Herbert Miles, the Cincinnati photographer- 
adventurers, had by 1900 enough of the Caribbean and Cuba 
and they, too, caught the Alaskan fever. They hurried away 
to the northwest. In Seattle they found two picture shows in 
operation, Tom Crahan’s Alaskan films, and a strange circus- 
like theater conducted by Jack McConaughey, the same 
McConaughey of Richmond, Va., who started at Norfolk with 
Leroy Latham’s eideloscope picture show in ’95. So in 1900 
McConaughey was the oldest exhibitor in the business, a 
veteran. His circus clown days had their influence on his 
motion picture career in terms of a vast array of painted 
banners, depicting strange things to be seen on the screen. He 
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Historic Firsts Told Here 


The motion picture camera goes to the Amer- 
ican frontier—A laska. 

Jesse Lasky becomes interested in the motion 
pictures in Nome, at the time of the great gold 
rush. 

First war pictures are made—with an army 
of Bowery drifters transported to New Jersey. 


The Boer war, no less. 
The first film merger is planned—and the first 


The motion picture enters politics by way of 


For the first time projection machines are 
made in a large quantity, on receipt of an order 
for one hundred. 

The first actors’ strike causes motion pictures 
to enter the legitimate theaters. 





Picture 


had a medley assortment of the current 
films, which included everything from peep 
show pictures down to the latest of Melies 
magic films. 

The Miles Brothers, equipped with motion picture and still 
camera, went up the coast to Alaska. A vast interest was 
aroused in “Nome City” when their big painted sign went up: 

Miles Brothers 
PHOTYGRAFTERS & MUG ARTISTS 
Cabinets $27 a Dozen 
Cash, Dust or Nuggets 

The photographers did a tremendous business, The price 
was moderate by Fifth Avenue standards and modest in the 
extreme in a country where oranges cost two dollars each and 
imported raspberries from the States could be had at twenty- 
five cents each. | 

Miles Brothers made motion pictures of the affairs at Nome 
and sent them to New York to Biograph for distribution. 

There were many notable-to-be on the beach at Nome that 
year of the rainbow quest. Rex Beach and Jack London were 
there, mining more ore of literature than gold. And in the 
crowd that gathered 
to watch a parade in 
honor of the birth of 
Nome’'s first white 
baby there was a very 
quiet young man 
standing at London’s 
elbow of whom, in 
time, we shall have 
much to tell in this 
history of the motion 
picture. He was the 
Jesse Lasky, the ad- 
venturing young son 
of Isaac Lasky, a 
merchant of San Jose. 
Young Lasky had 
grown impatient of 
the languors of 
Hawaii and the dis- 
tinction of being the 
only white man in the 
Royal Hawaiian band 
at Honolulu. 

In Alaska, Lasky 
was one of the many 
who found gold but 
not enough. Leaving 
the diggings he went 
to Dutch Harbor and, 
with a rented row- 
boat, ferried passen- 
gers from ships at anchor. Then with a hundred dollar push 
cart he went into the baggage business at twenty dollars a load. 
Presently between freighting and panning gold he found he had 
enough to book passage home. Ten years of experimenting 
with the destiny had to pass before Lasky was to join the 
industry of the “life motion pictures” that Miles Brothers were 
introducing in Nome. The next season the Miles Brothers 
opened at the Opera House in Juneau (on Friday, July 26th, 
1901), with a “family show” of motion pictures and a handful 
of dance acts. When one gave a show in Alaska deemed fit for 
the whole family he had to advertise it as a “family show.” 

The age-stained program of that show reads: 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BIOGRAPH 
Showing Life Motion Pictures of the Scenes and Incidents 
that have engaged the Attention of the entire World, selected 
from 10,000 feet of film, which includes: (CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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President McKinley’s Triumphal Western 

Tour; The Galveston Disaster; Beaumont, 

Texas, Oil Fields; Paris and Pan American 

Expositions; Chinese, Philippine and 

Boer Wars; Carrie Nation, the Kansas 

Saloon Smasher. 

First night in Juneau took admissions at 
seventy-five cents, but when the show moved 
into the gold camps the price was two dollars a 
‘seat. It was fourteen years before Broadway 
saw motion pictures at that price. 

The Miles Expedition did the round of the 
| gold diggings and in 1902 they made one of the 
earliest industrial picture contracts, taking 
three thousand feet of films and five hundred 
stills for the syndicate which projected the 
building of the Valdez and Copper River rail- 
way, all for the round price of ten thousand 
dollars. The pictures went out through 
Biograph. 

Back in New York important developments 
were coming. The motion picture was on the 
verge of a rebirth and a greater function than 
as the black tent novelty of the provinces and 
the chaser of the vaudeville show. 
| The synthetic process of making news 
pictures as begun by Blackton and Smith in 
their destruction of Cervera’s fleet and by 
Amet with the same subject and his “ Execu- 
tion of Six Boxers” was growing bolder. The 
Edison company went naively out to reproduce 
the Boer-British war, which was occupying a 
large and sympathetic attention in the United 
States. James H. White, of the kinetoscope 
department, was the general in charge of 
military operations. The war was conducted 
with several handsome stovepipe cannons 
mounted on carriage wheels and a pair of 


armies of Bowery drifters arrayed in costumes 
from the Eaves establishment. 7 

In very similar fashion Vitagraph conducted 
a war of its own across the veldt of Long Island. 
In this year of 1900 Vitagraph blossomed out 
from a verbal partnership into a corporation 
capitalized at $6,000, still owned, however, 
entirely by Blackton, Smith and Rock. The 
concern signalized this step by moving its 
offices, always a popular pastime with motion 
picture concerns. Established in the Morton 
building at 116 Nassau Street, they erected a 
stage on the roof and entered more seriously 
into fabricated production. 

Picture making on the Morton building roof 
was considerably complicated by the clouds of 
exhaust steam from the engine room in the 
basement. In a shifting wind the stage was 
often entirely obscured. Caught in a gust of 
steam, the director would cry, “Hold.” 
Whereat the cast on stage would freeze 
motionless in the posture of the moment, often 
tragically ridiculous. When the steam passed 
the camera started again. The studio pictures 
of this period were largely comedies of a 
violently extravagant type. 

Some excerpts from an old Biograph cata- 
logue, a considerable volume of about two 
hundred pages, representing the pinnacle of 
motion picture attainment for the time, are of 
interest to the student of the motion picture: 

45—‘‘Rip’s:-Toast”—Buzzards’ Bay— Joseph 
Jefferson, the great actor, in an outdoor per- 
formance of Rip Van Winkle. 

134—'‘‘The Pretty Stenographer; or Caught 
in the Act”—New York Studio—26 feet—An 
elderly but very gay broker is seated at his 
desk dictating to his pretty typewriter. He 
stops In the progress of his letter and bestows 


a kiss on the not unwilling girl. As he does, 
however, his wile enters. She is amazed and 
enraged. Taking her husband by the ear | 
she compels him to get on his knees. The 
pretty typewriter 1s alarmed and bursts into 
tears. 

269—“* The Bad Boy and Poor Grandpa ’’— 
New York Studio—Grandpa is peacefully 
reading his new oe and the bad little boy 
creeps up behind and sets it on fire. 

539—‘‘How Bridget Served the Salad Un- 
dressed’ —New York Studio—22 feet—This 
is an old and always popular story told by 
motion photograph. Bridget of course, mis- 
takes the order and brings in the salad in a 
state of dishabille hardly allowable in polite 
society. 

12—Sandow—19 feet—Showing the great 
athlete in full length fgure occupying the en- 
tire size of the film, in a display of his enor- 
mous muscular development. 

141—Little Egypt—New York Studio—A_ 
well known character in a dance which created | 
considerable excitement when first introduced | 
in America. 

1863—Anna Held—so9 feet—A stunning 
picture of the well known actress in the drink- 
ing song which made such a hit in “ Papa’s 
Wife.” 

2161—Eva Tanguay—48 feet—New York— 
The eccentric comedienne from the New York 
Theatre in the popular and amusing “Sambo 
Dance” from ‘‘The Chaperones.” 

5377— Zip’ — The Paris Studio—27 feet— 

a famous “What is it?” of the Barnum and 
Bailey circus. 

5374—" Jo-Jo the Dog Fac ed Boy’ '—Paris 
Studio—27 feet—a familiar freak from the 
Barnum and Bailey circus. 

184s—Demolishing and building up the 
Star Theater, New York City—67 feet—This | 
film shows the demolition of the historic Star 
Theater building, formerly Wallacks, at the 
corner of Broadway and Thirteenth street. 
To secure this unique picture a Biograph 
camera was kept constantly at work by 
specially devised electric apparatus, four 
weeks, during which time exposures were 
made every four minutes, eight hours a day. 
Before the contractors began their work of 
tearing down and after the last vestige of the 
building had been removed, r5 seconds of ex- 
posure at normal speed were made. Thus in 
the finished positive one views at first the old 
Star Theater standing as it had for years 
looking down with serenity on the bustle of 
Broadway trafic then as if struck by a 
tornado of supernatural strength, the building 
begins to crumble. 

A hitherto unrevealed secret of the industry | 
came near to changing the entire course of 
motion picture history. A far sighted plan 
was forming in the mind of L. N. Marvin of 
the American Mutoscope & Biograph Com- | 
pany. It should be recalled here that Armat 
had gone out of the business. Woodville 
Latham had disappeared and his patents were, 
along with all the rest involved, in endless 
legal controversy. Thomas Armat , stillcasually 
acted in the legal controversies, was not for the 
timea factor. Vitagraph, Lubin, Selig, Spoor 
and the others, a scattering few, were either on 
uncertain legal ground or in minor positions. 
Marvin set out to consolidate the powers and 
potentialities that lay divided between his) 
concern and Edison’s. 


New Marvin, through his dealings with 
the Edison concern back in the days-of the 
Marvin electric drill before motion pictures 
were born, knew William E. Gilmore, the gen- 
eral manager of the Edison enterprise. He 
knew the Gilmore temper and temperament. He 
knew Gilmore's probable decision in advance, 
Marvin went to Edison, privately and secretly. 
They talked motion pictures and the future. 
Edison was not enthusiastic. In the end 
Marvin came away on April 12, r900 with an 
option to purchase the entire motion picture 
interests of the Edison concern for what 
amounted to a half million. 

In detail the agreement was for the payment 
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of $300,000 cash down, $5,000 a year for twelve 
years, $30,000 for the stock of machines and 
films on hand, and in the event that Patent 
No. 580,168 was sustained the sum of $8,000, 
and in the event this basic patent were not 
attached in the next five years yet another 
$20,000, i 
Marvin paid down two thousand five 
hundred dollars on the option and arranged 
|a bank loan to meet the terms of the agree- 
i ment when the payment should fall due. 
| It was a master stroke, struck at the right 
| time. The consummation of this scheme would 
| have given Biograph control of the screen in 
America. At the same time the capable 
E. B. Koopman of Biograph was building up 
his formidable series of strongly financed sub- 
sidiary organizations all over Europe. A plan 
| [of world domination of the screen by a single 
| | force was on the high road to success. 
| Then, a few months later, with melodra- 
matic fatality, as the day for payment of the 
$309,000 to Edison neared, the bank failed. 
There was neither time nor opportunity to 
| | get a loan elsewhere, and the psychology of 
| | the situation at the Edison establishment had 
changed, There was no extension of that 
option. 


GIGHT years were to pass before Marvin's 
: merger idea was to bear fruit. In time it 
came, but never with the opportunity of as 
complete a success as r900 promised. 

Edison’s legal department had been busy 
with a running fire of twenty-three court 
actions of various kinds against all the com- 
peting picture makers of the day. When 
the purchase option project fell through Edison 
and Biograph clinched in a desperate legal 
battle, the celebrated case of Thomas A. 

| Edison vs. The American Mutoscope & Bio- 
| graph Company, in the United States Court 
ifor the Southern District of New York, 
No. 8289. Frank N., Dyer, then Edison’s 
personal counsel and in later days a motion 
picture executive, was of prominence in this 
case. 

Biograph was fighting for its life. It set up 
a defense that was in effect an interpretive 
review of the history of the motion picture 
from its earliest beginnings, bringing in the 

work of Muybridge, Marey, LePrince, and 
| 





countless others who had nearly made a 
motion picture before Edison. 

A highly dramatic event figured among the 

endless technicalities of the case, when Herman 
Casler, the Biograph mechanical genius, 
produced in court a model built on the 
LePrince patent specifications conceived back 
in the days of 1886 before film was made. 
Casler’s LePrince machine worked. He had 
done with the LePrince idea that which 
LePrince had been unable to do. 

The event passed unnoticed from then 
until today. There in Judge Wheeler’s court 
room came this demonstration justifying the 
hopes of the old inventor, the victim of a 
missing mystery in France in 1890. The 
story has the flavor of the thrilling posthumous 
vindication of Professor Langley, when Glenn 
Curtis, installing a modern engine in “ Lang- 
ley’s Folly” aeroplane, flew it over the 

| | Potomac. 

|| While Edison was busy repairing his patent 

| | fortifications Armat, by an interesting agree- 
ment with the defendant Biograph Company, 
gained a permanent injunction against their 

| | infringement of his projecting machine. The 
injunction was granted October 21, roo2 by 

Judge Hazel. The fact which never came to 

| light was that H. N. Marvin of Biograph in 
furtherance of the world wide plans of dom- 
inance of Biograph, decided that it would be 
best not to make a successful defense against 
Armat. He argued with Armat that Biograph 
| | could break down the Vitascope patents, just 
| | as it had broken the Edison patents. 
“But,” observed Marvin, “the future and 
\ | the strength of this business is centered in 
| the control that may be exercised through the 
patents, which we must maintain.” 
Soit came that Biograph agreed to allow the 








Armat injunction to issue without further 
opposition and to take a limited license’ to 
operate under the Armat patents. This 
became to all intents a combination of the 
Armat and Biograph patent interests. -A5 
these chapters unfold this will be seen to have 
been the nucleus of a revolutionary develop- 
ment. 

_Armat’s action against Edison and Lubin, 
similar to that against Biograph, was lost 
through a confusion growing out of his early 
association with O. Francis Jenkins and Mr. 
Jenkins’ alleged sale of certain rights. 

Meanwhile Edison was ready for war again 
and November 6 he opened another action 
against Biograph, on his reissued patents. 
This suit was to drag through the courts for 
years. Vitagraph, Selig and Lubin were also 
under fire, but they were minor foes. Bio- 
graph was the real chalienger. 

A whole line of Edison suits were awaiting 
the decision in this test case against Biograph. - 
July 15, t901 Judge Wheeler decided in favor 
of Edison. Biograph was able to continue 
in business only under bond to deposit with 
a trustee its entire proceeds, week by week, 
pending appeal. The Wheeler decision was 
reversed in the United States Court of Appeals 
March to, 1902, on the ground that Edison’s 
claims in Patent No. 580,168 were too broad. 
_ Edison at once moved to strengthen his 
Impaired position. The original patent was 
then reissued September 30, 1902 in two re- 
issues, No. 12,037 covering the camera or 
kinetograph, and 12,038 covering negative 
and positive motion picture films. | 

Edison’s legal war against Siegmund Lubin 
of Philadelphia was filled with all the comedy 
and humor of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 
“Pop” Lubin was an unsinkable rubber duck 
on the motion picture pond. When, as often 
happened, Edison won an apparently final deci- 
sion against him, and while the Edison legal 
department was preparing a proper notice 
to the trade, Lubin would break out in adver- 
tising and broadsides notifying all customers 
“LUBIN WINS.” 

But while the new case against Biograph 
was pending the picture makers went forward, 
speculating on the outcome. 

With considerable flourish the Tammany 
campaign of roor started. Percy Waters of 
Maryland had always been a steadfast Repub- 
lican. He recalled the effectiveness of the 
picture showing in the street the year before 
and sought an audience at Republican head- 
quarters in New York. He had an idea that 
pictures might be used to draw street crowds 
for the platform orators of the campaign. But 
Republican headquarters were distinctly 
formal. After trying three days Mr. Waters 
got so far as to get an appointment to see the 
campaign manager's stenographer. 


a. patience of Waters was exhausted. He 
was peevish. He stepped through two 
swinging doors in Fourteenth street to get 
something to pour on his overheated disposi- 
tion. He was just feeling enough better to 
talk when a Tammany acquaintance came 
along. 

“You're playing with the wrong crowd, 
Petcy, come along with me and see the chief.” 

So presently Percy Waters and his friend 
were closeted with Richard Croker in Tam- 
many Hall. Croker listened attentively. It 
was the most critical fight of his career. 
Croker wanted every available aid. When the 
plan had been unfolded, Croker sent for 
Thomas Smith, Secretary of Tammany Hall. 

“Tommy, make an appointment to meet Mr. 
Waters tomorrow morning and make a con- 
tract.” 

The contract they made that September 
morning took Waters’ breath. Tammany 
wanted a hundred projection machinga and 
operators to cover as many speakers’ stands. 

After he had gone out into the street again, 
Waters took stock of the situation, with 
minglings of excitement and alarm. There 
were not a hundred available projection 
machines in all the United States. There- 
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were not even half a hundred and there were 
no operators to man them. 

In hot haste Waters went to the Edison 
plant to see Gilmore the manager. Gilmore 
laughed. 

“Can't be done, Percy.” 

‘Tt can if you work nights.” And so it was. 
Night and day in shifts the Edison plant 
turned out projecting machines for Waters’ 


Tammany contract. Meanwhile Waters | 


scoured the town for motion picture operators 
and gathered up maybe a dozen with pleas of 
friendship and money. Edwin 5. Porter and 
Al Harstn were among them. As his need 
grew more desperate Waters took in training 
any man he could pick up anywhere. Much 
to the annoyance of Edison he impressed into 
service the elevator men at the Edison office 
building in Fifth Avenue. 


THEN the campaign started, fortunately 

for Waters, Tammany had been able to 

get locations for only eighty machines. The 

shows went on, drawing big crowds to the 
range of the spellbinders. 


There were some careless operators in that | 


emergency crew. One of them, in charge of a 
machine placed over a saloon down in Twenty- 
first street in the East side, dropped a cigar 


' into his bag of films. The awning in front of 


the saloon burned. A report of this accident 
to Waters came. In a rumbling hack he 
galloped down into the gas house district and 
rushed up to the scene. 

A husky chap in his shirt sleeves strode out. 

“Here's trouble,” thought Waters, planning 
a speech of conciliation. 

“Tm the picture man,” he started. 

The shirt-sleeved proprietor raised his hand 
and smiled. 

“It’s all right, boy, I’m Charlie Murphy.” 

And what had been done in the cause of 
Tammany was all right with Charlie Murphy, 
who came in his turn to be Tammany’s chief. 

It was a bitter political war in which the 
motion picture had come to play its part for 
the first time. William Travers Jerome, 
then Justice of the Court of Special Sessions, 
made a flaming indictment of the abuse and 
evils of the city. And despite the aid of the 
films, Tammany lost. Richard Croker abdi- 
cated the Wigwam under the term of retire- 
ment and sailed away to his castle in Ireland 
to spend the rest of his days away from the 
scenes of his power. 

With the campaign over Waters had on 
hand the biggest single stock of motion picture 
projection machines in the world. The 
Kinetograph Company had them as a profit 


of the campaign since the contract had paid | 
for them. For the first time the standard | 


price of $125 for an Edisoh projector was cut. 
Waters offered his second hand machines 
for about $85 each. They sold rapidly and 
spreading over the country became an im- 
portant agency in the spread of the motion 


picture. A new attitude toward the motion | 


picture was developing, too, out of the ex- 


periences of the vaudeville theater managers 


in 1900 when the actors, under the leadership 
of George Fuller Golden, ,organized the White 
Rats and struck against the newly formed 
managerial combine. The motion picture 
saved the day for a considerable number of 
theaters would not have been able to open 
otherwise. The theatrical world was begin- 
ning to see possibilities in the pictures. 

In the next chapter we shall see the motion 
picture rapidly reach out in growth in three 


important directions, the distribution or | 


exchange system is inaugurated, the screen 
story or photoplay is born, and the motion 
picture theater rises to cover the land. With 
these all important new phases of the picture 
we shall see the rise of new chieftains and the 
beginnings of a golden age of vast profits, 
shadowed yet awhile by an increasingly bitter 
war of litigations. In this next period, too, 
comes the beginning of the day of the actor 
and the first screen personalities, the creation 
of a new race. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 















The first personality of the news reels—The Prince of 

Wales. The oval shows him as he posed for the 

British Mutoscope and Biograph Company, Ltd., 

in 1901. The insert is a recent picture. Prince 

Edward can easily be called the oldest film actor on 
the screen 


CHAPTER. X 
I was the dark hour just before dawn in motion picture 
history in the days around -1900. The motion picture 
had come to the end of the line, apparently. 
The future held little promise. 

Men who were before long to become masters of millions 
were then running tent shows, furriers’ shops, haberdasheries. 
peep shows and phonograph parlors, furniture stores, pants 
pressing shops sad loan sce 

Women who were to rise to greater shares of fame than Helen 
of Troy and Cleopatra were school girls in braids and ginghams 
in remote villages, or perhaps beginning to dare the life of the 
cities as shop girls, cloak modes. telephone operators and the 
like. The world’s greatest comedian was a child laborer 
ae lead soldiers in a dingy London toy factory, playthings 
for happier children. The world’s greatest director was a 
book agent dodging the watch dogs in small town front vards. 

The motion picture was a dying novelty. The public had 
seen the waves dash, the locomotives run, the leaves flutter. 
It had seen magic illusions on the screen, trickeries, mysterious 
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A theater built by George C. Hale at the St. Louis Exposi- 

tion tn 1903, the interior being a replica of a railway 

coach. The entertainment bore the imposing title of 
“Hale's Tours and Scenes of the World” 


but monotonously alike, bits of stale news, prize fights and 
snatches of scenes from stage plays and vaudeville turns. 
That was all. It had been firmly established that motion 
pictures moved. This was sufficient, and no one cared much 
about it. 

To appreciate this situation it is necessary to realize the 
dual character of the motion picture. It is an art. It is also 
an industry, mostly an industry. Commercial development 
pushes out with every successive development of the art, 
reaching a maximum development under the art possibilities, 
then waiting with watchful eye for the “lunatic fringe” of 
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OMPRESSED into this reveal- 

‘ing chapter of the annals of the 
motion picture are enough romantic 
adventures of early screen days to 
make a half dozen novels. 


With this chapter the history of 
the motion picture becomes the roman- 
tic story of the careers of the men and 
women whose names are familiar to 
your own screen memories, 


—THE EDITOR 


J. Barney Sherry, right, 
seems to be the oldest of 
active screen actors now 
active in the films. Back 
in 1905 he was featured 
in a thousand foot version 


of “ Raffles” 


George Barnes, below, in_ the 

closing close-up of “The Great 

Train Robbery,” a one reel sensa- 
tion of the screen in 1903 























experimenters and inventors to pioneer a new frontier. 

In this period of twenty odd years ago the camera and 
the projection machine had reached a fairly practical degree 
of technical perfection. Things could be photographed 
and put on the screen nearly as well as today. But the 
motion picture, having acquired a voice, found itself with 
little to say. The screen could record but it could not 
express. The screen presented fhings*but no ideas. 

But the power and the possibilities were there. The 
liberating next step, the opening of the door of imagination 
into the unexplored kingdom of the photodrama, was 
inevitable. The destiny of the screen fumbled about a 
great deal, trying to be born. The human agency was yet 
to be selected. 

The little episodic bits that had been made, such as Cecil 
Hepworth’s ‘Rescued by Rover” and the Blackton-Smith 





in This Chapter 


THE BIRTH OF THE PHOTOPLA\ —How the screen 
first tried to tell dramatic stories—‘‘ The Great Train 
Robbery,” “Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman” and 
“ Personal.” 

HOW THE FIRST STARS STARTED—The first 
appearances of Broncho Billy Anderson and J. 
Barney Sherry in the thrillers of 1904-5. 

THE GREAT LONDON CHEESE SCANDAL— 
When Charles Urban’s pictures of “The Unseen 
World” exposed the bugs that make Stilton cheese 
taste good and upset the market. 

WHEN ADOLPH ZUKOR CAME TO NEW YORK 
trying to salvage a three thousand dollar loan and got 
started on the road to millions. 

A MAE MURRAY THE SCREEN HAS FORGOT- 
TEN—Her name was really Marie and she had a 
part in the first film effort at a photoplay. 

THE FIRST FILM EXCHANGE, opened in the 
parlor floor of a boarding house in San Francisco. 

THE RISE OF THE PICTURE THEATER—W hen 

Thomas L. Tally opened the “Electric Theater,” 

presenting ‘‘a vaudeville of motion pictures for ladies 

and children.” 




















“The Burglar on the Roof,” were 
among the embryonic beginnings. 
But these were incidents rather than 
stories. 

It is as impossible to credit any one 
man with the origin of the photoplav 
as it is to point to one individual 
inventor of the motion picture. It 
happens, though, as we have seen in 
the chapters that have gone before, 
that if we are to single out one man 
for that honor it must be Thomas A. 
Edison. And curiously.enough in 
pointing to an equivalent leadership 
in the creation of the screen drama 
we must turn again to the Edison 
establishment. The most aggressively 
interested factor in the Edison film 


























Adolf Zukor, above, was a modestly 
successful furrier in Chicago in 1903. 
He loaned three thousand to a friend who 
invested it in a New York penny arcade. 
The arcade was far from successful and 
Zukor found himself with its manage- 
ment upon his hands 


Below may be seen the first screen appear- 
ance of G. M. Anderson, known to fame 
as “ Broncho Billy,” when he was acting 


them an excuse, it might help the 
pictures.” 

The first Edison effort under this 
Porter idea was “The Life of an 
American Fireman.” It was a proper 
vehicle for the employment of the 
stock thriller of the fire department 
in action. Porter worked out a 
simple plot that portrayed the routine 
duties of a fire chief. The audience 
was taken the rounds of the firehouse 
and inspection with the chief. Then 
cutting in with an inspirational begin- 
ning of a new technique, came a scene 
showing a simple cottage,with a baby 
asleep in a crib, by a window with 
curtains fluttering close to the burn- 
ing gas jet turned low. The curtains 















Above Marie Murray, the 

original “Phoebe Snow” 

of a famous advertising 

campaign, and a member 

of the cast of Edison pic- 
tures in 1903-4 


activities in these days of two decades ago was Edwin S. 


Porter, who had come to be a mechanician and remained to 


be a cameraman. 

Porter, it will be remembered, had made a momentous 
decision between the motor car industry and the new motion 
pictures some years before. He saw the waning of the films 
now and gave grave attention to the subject. If the motion 
picture should go down to oblivion he had made a mistaken 
choice and wasted the investment of some years of effort. 

With this driving idea behind him Porter determined to 
make an effort to redeem the situation. He was casting about 
for a novelty that should give the business a new lease of life. 

“I had seen,” relates Mr. Porter, “how motion picture 
audiences in even those primitive days were always interested 
by babies on the screen, how animal life appealed to them, 
and how they enjoyed the thrills of rushing train and galloping 
fire teams. It occurred to me that if we could thread together 
a sort of a plot to string along a series of such incidents, giving 
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in the hold-up scenes of “The Great 
Train Robbery” 












George C. Hale, above, was 
chief of the Kansas City 
fire depariment in 1900. 
From exploiting a crack 
team of fire fighters, he 
turned to the management 
of “Hale's Tours and 
Scenes of the World,” a 
motion picture idea utiliz- 
ing a theater built to look 
like a railway coach 


flicked into the flame and the fire crept up the window and 
licked along the window casings. The mother awakened in 
the smoke-filled room. Then the picture cut back to the fire 
house where the alarm tapped out a signal. 

The firemen leaped to action, sliding down the brass poles 
from their dormitory into the engine house. The horses were 
hooked up in a flash, and with smoke and sparks flying the 
outfit thundered down the street. 

Then the long arm of old John R. Coincidence, the perennial 
first aid to scenario writers ever since, reached out and got 
into the first motion picture drama. It was the fire chief's 
house. 

The picture cut back to the baby’s crib again, back to the 
frenzied mother in the swirling smoke. Then again to the 
rushing fire engine. 

Mark this: it was the grand staple situation of dire peril, 
with relief on the way, the formula that has made Grifħth 
famous, or that Griffith has made [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 | 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50] 


famous, as you choose to view it. It was and 
is yet the greatest screen situation, of un- 
failing power. It may be the innocent man 
on the gallows with the pardon on the way; 


it may be the pursuing vengeance of the 
K. K. h.; it may be the maid in desperate 


conflict with the villain as the hero speeds 
toward the scene; but the bleached abstract 
barebones of the situation are always the same. 

In this ancient drama, “The Life of an 
American Fireman,’ the chief arrived at 
last and leaping down rushed into the fire, 
emerging with his wife and child in his arms. 
Saved at last. The breathless race was over 
and the happy ending came in the closing 
close-up. 

All this was crudely done measured in the 
lights of our day. It was a gripping master- 
piece then. It swept the motion picture 
industry then, but it was not so much to 
ow cep as now. 

Some incidents of the making of the picture 
are of an amusing passing interest. James 
H. White, the manager of the “kinetoscope 
department” of the Edison establishment, 
elected for himself the leading rôle. The 
West ome: fire department was pressed into 
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service for the fire house and exterior scenes, 
while the little Edison studio at 41 West 
Twenty-first street supplied the interiors. 

The picture was taking up considerably 
more time than usual and W. E. Gilmore. 
the blunt, vigorously spoken general manager 
of the Edison enterprises, took a look at the 
film in the making. There was an explosion 
when he discovered his department manager, 
James H.White, on the screen as the fire chief. 

“Out with that stuff,” he roared. “I don't 
want White to be an actor. Hes supposed 
to be a manager.” 


O there was a retake. Mr. White's brother, 

Arthur, also connected with the department 
and of previous experience as a volunteer 
fireman, was cast in his place for the stellar 
role. 

Meanwhile, in the same period came out 
subjects that seem to have had a prophetic 
meaning as we look backwards at them. 
There was “The Dream of a Rarebit Fiend,” 
in which Mr. Porter evolved some trick 
photography which showed a terrifed man 
in bed sailing over New York City. At 
something near this same time came what 


seems to have been the first stop motion 
photography with the Edison pictures of the 
Buffalo Exposition illuminations at night. 
The camera was not specially equipped for 
such work, as now. Making careful calcula- 
tions Mr. Porter decided that an exposure 
of eight seconds for each little frame of the 
film was required. He set up his camera and 
for hours he stood counting seconds as he 
gingerly moved the crank to expose a frame 
at a time. The spectacle was a curious one 
to the exposition crowds that passed by, and 
for a maddening four hours the cameraman 
stood counting seconds and trying to explain 
to interfering policemen and spectators in 
the throng that circled about. Incidentally 
this picture was made the night before Presi- 
dent McKinley was shot. 

From the stop motion experience gained 
that night Porter evolved a special camera 
device that made the work simpler and present- 
ly found many other uses for it. 

“Goldy Locks and the Teddy Bears,” a 
playlet in which the actors were a flaxen 
haired doll and the then new Teddy bear toy, 
was among the earliest of Porter’s utilizations 
of the trick possibilities of the stop motion 


camera. The dolls were arranged, a frame or | 
single picture of the film exposed, then the | 


doll and Teddy bears were moved ever so 
little in the gestures of the action to be por- 
trayed, and again the camera clicked one 


frame. Sixteen times the dolls had to be} 


adjusted for every foot of film. Eight hours 
a day for a whole week Porter labored with 
this subject. It was the first animated doll 
picture, and the progenitor of a long line ol 
curious camera products. Much later the 


same type of camera action came into use for 


the making of animated cartoons. 


TH this same stop motion camera, Porter 

made wildly animated titles of “How 
Jones Lost His Roll,” a pickpocket film. The 
letters of the titles danced and spun about 
and after jumbling over the screen arranged 
themselves magically into the words at last. 
This picture caused a sensation among the 
film makers, and there was a deal of spying 
about and covert inquiry at the Edison plant 
to find out how the thing was done. Within 
a year the competitors had the trick and there 
was a deluge of leaping titles. It gave the 
making of titles an impetus. More titles 


were put into pictures than ever had before | 


been deemed necessary, merely so that they 
could be made to leap magically about. 

A fantasy picture which showed something 
of the influence here of the Melies magic 
pictures from France was “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” also made at the Edison plant 
in this period. Among the films of classic 
memory that came from the Melies establish- 
ment in Paris in those days were “ Cinderella,” 
“A Trip to the Moon,” and “The Kingdom of 
the Fairies.” They were all bizarre subjects 
in the realm of the miraculous. It had not 
occurred to Europe's master producer to 
consider subjects of realism. He was a 


magician and his domain was the world of the | 


unreal. “The Kingdom of the Fairies” was 
highly pretentious for its day, with a special 
musical score and a large printed herald 
for general distribution. These were ideas 
that were lost to be discovered again years 
after in picture exploitation. It was given 
premier presentations September 7, 1902, in 
Paris, London and New York. In the cast 
of that twenty-year old picture one finds the 


names of the stellar figures of the light opera 


and variety stages of Europe, and most 
interestingly of all M. Paul Brunet in the réle 
of the Fairy Prince. M. Brunet has been 


known as a screen executive these many years, | 


and few who know him suspect him of an 
actor past. 

In the general and accepted piracy ci those 
days, practically all of the American film 
makers made duplicated or “dupe” copies 
of these pictures from France and sold them 
widely. 

In 1902 George Melies became so annoyed 





by the flattering attention of the American 
film men that he sent his brother Gaston 
Melies, a shoemaker, to New York to set up 
an office and protect his interests. A catalogue 
was issued on this occasion announcing “Star 
Films” for sale at the Melies establishment 
at 204 East 38th Street. It contained a 
foreword saying: 
CAUTION 

GEORGE MELIES, proprietor and 
manager of the Theater Robert Houdin, 
Paris, is the originator of the class of cine- 
matographic films which are made from 
artificially arranged scenes, the creation 
of which has given new life to the trade at 
a time when it was dying out. He con- 
ceived the idea of portraying magical and 
mystical views, and his creations have 
been imitated without success ever since. 

A great number of French, English and 
American manufacturers of films who are 
searching for novelties, but lack the in- 
genuity to produce them, have found it 
easier and more economical to copy the 
“Star Films” and to advertise their poor 
copies as their own original conceptions. 
This accounts for the simultaneous ap- 
pearance in several issues of a well known 
New York paper of advertisements of the 
celebrated “Trip to the Moon,” by four 
or five different concerns, each pretending 
to be its creator. All these pretensions 
were false. The “Trip to the Moon” as 
well as “‘Gulliver’s Travels,” “The Astron- 
omer’s Dream,” “Cinderella,” “Red Rid- 
ing Hood,” “Blue Beard,” “ Joan of Arc,” 
“Christmas Dream,” etc., etc., are the 
personal creations of Mr. George Melies, 
who himself conceived the ideas, painted 
the accessories and acted on the stage. 

In opening a factory and office in New 
York we are prepared and determined 
energetically to pursue all counterfeiters 
and pirates. We will not speak twice; we 
will act. 

GASTON MELIES, 
General Manager. | 


Something of the status of motion picture 
making is indicated by M. Melies, studied 
and emphatic use of the phrase ‘“cinemato- 
graphic films which are made from artificially 
arranged scenes.” This was, he saw, one 
of the most pronounced differences between 
his product and that typical films of the day 
in which they were made. It is most sig- 
nificant, too. The Melies pictures were the 
first which presented not merely things but 
ideas, ideas originated for the screen. Melies 
started creating for the screen while others 
were picturing ready made subjects. 


UT the magic of Melies had lost its savor 

and the new photodramatic principle of 
realism embodied in “The Life of an American 
Fireman” was marching on to claim the screen 
for its own. 

In this time Porter of Edison made a casual 
subject cf no great screen importance that 
was to prove a stepping stone to historic 
achievement. In the advertising department 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad was Wendell P. Colton, a young man 
with a highly successful advertising idea—the 
famous “Phoebe Snow,” a mythical girl in 
white who rode on “The Road of Anthracite’” 
without soiling her gowns, all to the rocking 
horse rhythm of accompanying jingles. 
Marie Murray, a photographer’s model, was 
cast for a motion picture rendition of the 
Phoebe Snow rôle by Porter. The picture 
was made on the Lackawanna and Porter got 
on friendly terms with the officials of the 
railway. This was soon to prove valuable. 

Not long thereafter Porter was talking of 
possible actors for some bit of a playlet, in 
conference with William Gilroy, property 
man of the Edison plant, and Billy Martinetti, 
acrobat, scene painter and handy man. 

“T know a fellow that used to be in ‘The 
Great Train Robbery’ on the road,” suggested 
Martinetti. 


Porter got a flash of an idea from the title. 
“The Great Train Robbery” was a stage 
production and was of no relation to the 
motion picture that resulted from this casual 
mention. 

“That’s a subject,” Porter noted to himself, 
Presently he went to work on the idea, writing 
a memorandum of the scenes of a simple story 
of a train hold-up, a pursuit, a dance hall 
episode, and an escape. This was a step 
a little farther into the creative realm than 
“The Life of an American Fireman” had been. 
The motion picture had been long familiar 
with fire engines as screen material. 

It was in the fall of 1903 that Porter started 
“The Great Train Robbery.” He looked 
about for a cast. At this time the benches 
of Union Square, the rendezvous for variety 
actors and unappreciated Hamlets, were the 
hunting ground for Biograph, Edison and 
Vitagraph in quest of performers. But this 
picture was a shade more exacting. It was 
necessary to have stunt actors. Frank 
Hanaway, an actor with experience in the 
U. S. cavalry, was induced to work in the 
picture because he could fall off a galloping 
horse without killing himself. George Barnes, 
a performer at Huber’s Museum, a Fourteenth 
street variety house, was selected for the rôle 
of one of the robbers. 


T this juncture a vaudeville performer with 

a sketch of his own to put on appeared at 
the Edison studio casting about for a possible 
engagement. He was Max Aronson, who 
by the theatrical transmutation of names, 
had by this time become Max Anderson. 
It was not long after that he became G. M. 
Anderson by another stage in the process— 
the same who became world famous as Broncho 
Billy, which is another story. 

“Can you ride, Mr. Anderson?” 

“I was born on a horse and raised in Mis- 
souri,” Anderson snapped back, in just that 
dashing western way. He had just come on 
from St. Louis. 

“* Good,” Porter decided. 
robber in this picture.” 

Then Porter prevailed on the Lackawanna 
to loan him a special train. The cost then 
would have made the picture impossible if 
the train had to have been obtained by charter. 
The train scenes were made near Paterson 
in New Jersey. As one of the thrills the 
fireman, doubled by a dummy, was tossed 
from the train as it neared the high bridge on 
the Passaic river. The dummy fell on a 
trolley track below in front of a speeding 
car. 

The emergency brakes screeched and 
the car came to a violent stop, filled with 
fainting and screaming passengers. A riot 
followed when the unintended victims of the 
scene discovered the deception. 

The riding scenes were made in the wilds of 
Essex County park in New Jersey. Porter 
with his cast started from a livery stable in 
West Orange to ride to location. When the 
company arrived Max Anderson was missing. 
It was too late and too expensive to trouble 
about a missing star then. Porter doubled 
the part and went ahead. 

Essex park resounded with rough riding 
and loud shooting. 

A policeman dashed into the scene. 

“You can’t shoot in the park and it’s 
against the law to use firearms on Sunday— 
you're all arrested.” 

Just then a squad of actors representing 
the sheriffs posse galloped into the scene 
pursuing the robbers. They were firing as 
they came. 

The policeman disappeared in the adjacent 
tall timber. He had never heard of motion 
pictures. , 

In the evening when the horses were re- 
turned to the stable, Porter made inquiry 
about the missing Anderson. 

“Lost a man somewhere along the line— 
did you see anything of him?” 

“Oh, that guy—yep, the hoss throwed him 
about a block down the street and he led him 


‘You're a train 


sai and took the next train back to New| 
“ork.” 

So the legend runs of the first horse exploit 
of Broncho Billy. Anderson returned to 
appear in the train scenes only. | 

Marie Murray of Phoebe Snow fame and 
a friend, Lou Payne, also a photographer's 
model, appeared in the dance hall scenes. 
Lilly Martinetti was the fiddler. 

“The Great Train Robbery” vibrated with 

inserts and cutbacks in true photoplay 
fashion, and closed with a punch, consisting 
of a close-up of George Barnes as the leading 
robber pointing a revolver into the eye of the 
audience. 
' The picture was, for its day, the sort that 
the picture makers now would advertise to 
the public as “an epoch making achievement | 
of the art of the motion picture” and to the 
exhibitors as “a box office knockout.” 

“The Great Train Robbery” went on its 
first runs at Huber’s Museum, at the Eden 
Musee and at Hammerstein’s. With the 
picture as their principal property, numerous | 
exhibitors started with temporary store shows 
and traveling picture outhts. There was a 
new invasion of the back country with this 
thriller. | | 

The indefatigable Sigmund Lubin in 
Philadelphia rushed into production a com- 
petitive attraction, humorously like producers 
of today in their copy cat pursuit of all out- 
standing success. ‘Pop’ Lubin's picture 
pleased him considerably and he made it the 
focal subject of selling campaigns. The first 
motion picture advertisement to appear in 
“ Billboard,” for many years after an important 
picture medium, was published by Lubin in 
the issue dated October 15, 1904: 


BOLD BANK ROBBERY 
The Greatest Production in 30 Motion 
Tableaux 
Length 600 feet Price $66 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, which con- 
tains 30 half-tones and full description. 
Lubin’s t905 Exposition Model Cineo- 
graph and Stereopticon combined, to- 
gether with Electric Lamp, Adjustable 
Theostat and Calcium Light... .$75.00 

Two Cineograph Films (100 feet 
each), 200 ft. films at $11.00 per 
reo feet...... Ape ee ere ari 22.00 
Two Monarch records, playing the 
music for the above Cimeophone 
Fims Sr CAC ne see vie 2.00 


SS 
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n EA EE eu als . . $99.00 
With this outfit complete for $99.00 we 
will give 

FREE OF CHARGE Victor Talking 
Machine Complete, including horn and 
sounding box. This Victor Outfit is the 
latest improved model and could not be 
purchased at retail for less than $37.50. 
5. LUBIN 23 South Eighth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Pop” Lubin’s advertisement offers several 
points of special interest. It shows how a| 
motion picture exhibitor could begin his 
career on ninety-nine dollars. It points to 
the primitive conditions of the time when 
calcium lights had to be carried for com- 
munities that had no electric service. And 
there, too, was one of the several early day 
synchronizations of film and phonograph with 
the “cineophone”’ pictures and the little 
Victor talking machine. 





N tracing the development of the screen 
4+drama it is significant to note the use in this 
advertisement of the term tableaux for scenes. 
The very words used then show the reluctance 
with which the screen story idea developed. 

The Vitagraph, the triumvirate of Blackton. 
Smith and Rock, in the same years was follow- 
ing a course of screen development hazily | 
parallel to the evolution that we have seen | 
sharply outlined in the efforts of Porter at the 
Edison studio. About contemporary with 
“The Life of an American Fireman” made by | 


oo 
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Porter of Edison, was Vitagraph’s tabloid 
version of “A Gentleman of France” with 
Kyrle Bellew. It was something between 
the embryo of a screen play and a mere photo- 
graphic reproduction of an excerpt from the 
stage play, in which Bellew was appearing 
under the auspices of Theodore Liebler & 
Company. This film was really an excuse for 
the topical function of picturing the famous 
sword combat on the stairs, the high point 
of the play. But it was in such indirect and 
incidental paths that drama was beginning to 
creep furtively into the motion picture. 

The sword fight on the stairs made a con- 
siderable impression on J. Stuart Blackton 
in those remote Vitagraph days. Twenty- 
two years later we find Mr. Blackton using 
the same “business”’ in “The Glorious Adven- 
ture,” the Lady Diana Manners picture in 
Prizma color. In 1900, the sword fight was 
a picture of 300 feet of film. In 1922 it had 
become an incidental element of a picture 
| drama requiring 7,000 feet of film. In 1go0 
| the motion picture was learning to identify 
its alphabet building blocks. In 1922, it had 
learned to make them tell stories. 

The next milestone in the development of 
the screen drama as exemplified by Vitagraph 
| was a most pretentious effort in one whole 
reel, a thousand feet of film, “Raffles the 
| Amateur Cracksman,’’ made in 1905 in the 
little studio among the steam clouds atop the 
Morse building. This was also a Liebler stage 
play. Vitagraph paid for the motion picture 
rights by an agreement to give Liebler & 
Company credit on the main title. Stage 
plays cost the screen more now. In 1920, 
W. Grifñth paid $175,000 for “Way Down 
vast,’ 

“Raffles” in a thousand feet was produced 
about a year later than “‘The Great Train 
Robbery” in its eight hundred feet. ` 

It is an interesting coincidence that toth of 
these pictures, so significant as indices of 
the development, should each have brought 
to the filmstwonames destined to a wide fame 
in the years tocome—G, M. Anderson in “The 
Great Train Robbery,” and Jimmy Sherry, now 
J. Barney Sherry, in the title rôle of “ Raffles.” 
Mr. Sherry is still a star appearing in current 
| productions. He is probably the only figure 
on the screen of 1923 whose career before the 
camera extends back so early as 1905. 

By this time G. M. Anderson had entered 
the service of Vitagraph and was a collaborator 
with Blackton and Smith in the making of 
“Raffles” and a number of pictures which 
followed. 


PORTER wrote the scenario for “The Great 
* Train Robbery.” Vitagraph took a ready 
made stage play. The issue between the 
original script and the borrowing from the 
media of the stage and printed page began, 
we see, at the yery birth of the photoplay. 

Tracing the development of photoplay 
technique we find Porter following “The 
Great Train Robbery” with ‘“‘ Kleptomaniacs.”’ 
a picture play of about equal length. It 
presented the parallel stories of a rich woman 
caught shoplifting, and considerately treated 
as a victim of kleptomania, and of a poor 
woman arrested on the same charge and 
ruthlessly rushed to jail. The two stories 
ran through the film neck and neck. Both 
in treatment and theme there is something 
about it that suggests an early conception of 
the thing that D. W. Grith tried to do in 
“Intolerance.” 

Porter was tireless in pursuit of new effects, 
trying to see what the camera could do as an 
instrument of expression. Taking a notion 
from Henry E. Dixey’s current stage success 
with “Seven Ages,” Porter made a symbolic 
subject under the same title. It was hardly 
more than a series of tableaux experimenta- 
tions in light effects. “Seven Ages” in the 
screen version opened with Youth swinging 
in the flecked shade and sunshine of the old 
apple tree and concluded with Old Age seated 
‘in the glow of the fireplace. It is interesting 
| to the student of the motion picture as proba- 











bly the first screen subject that consciously 
made use of shadows in pictorial co ition. 

There is a tinge of interest in examining the 
cast of Dixey’s “Seven Ages” to find that 
Master Thomas Ince had a juvenile part in 
the piece. Little Tommy Ince was un- 
wittingly close to the motion picture which 
in after years gave him fame and fortune. 

While these developments were taking place 
at Edison and Vitagraph’s studios, Biograph 
was proceeding in the same general direction, 
mayhap a trifle laggardly. The Biograph’s 
activities were confused not a little by the 
mutoscope peep show phase of the business. 
It was in that time highly profitable, because 
of the limitations of the peep show machine, 
no longer a contributor to motion picture 
progress. Biograph pictures had two func- 
tions, one to supply the thundering old 
Biograph projector used in the theaters, the 
other to supply subjects for the card wheels 
of the peep show parlor machines. The 
influence of this dual purpose tended to inter- 
est Biograph in short novelty subjects. Tt 
will be remembered that Biograph was using 
the motion picture devices that Herman 
Casler and H. N. Marvin had created to 
enable them to compete with Edison— 
machines that handled a great wide film eight 
times the size of the Edison standard and 
requiring special projection machines. This 
physical condition for a time held Biograph 
apart from the rest of the field. Meanwhile, 
Biograph in the 1900 period held the cream 
of the world’s motion picture patronage with 
its very considerable foreign connections. 
The greater part of the motion picture busi- 
ness was then the service of films, projection 
machine and operator, booked as an act to 
vaudeville houses. In this Biograph was 
dominant. Drama meant long pictures. 
The vaudeville house, just like the peep show, 
called for brief novelties. 


TURNING back into Biograph archives 

of the time we discover that the present 
Prince of Wales posed for the British Biograph 
& Mutoscope Company in roor. A mutoscope 
peep show machine with this picture and others 
was installed on the H. M. S. Ophir when the 
present King of England went on his cruise 
around the world. A special showing on the 
Biograph screen was given for King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra at 5t. James palace 
that year. Joseph Mason, still an expert 
technician in motion pictures, was the camera- 
man and operator. E. B. Koopman, the 
promoter member of the old K. M. C. D. 
syndicate, Biograph’s foreign representative, 
was in charge of the showing. With them 
was William Van Doren Kelley, just Will 
Kelley then, who had come on to London from 
New Jersey to help Koopman in the installa- 
tion of mutoscope parlors in Europe. Kelley 
set up the machines and painted the frescoes 
on the walls. This was the beginning of a 
significant connection in motion picture 
annals, unapparent then. In i902 Kelley 
left the Biograph company, convinced that 
it was on its last legs and that the motion 
picture was headed toward oblivion. Ten 
years elapse before Kelley appears in motion 
picture history again as the inventor of the 
Prizma process. 

Some famous stage names are to be found in 
the old records of the British Biograph, which 
made much of photographing bits from the 
legitimate and vaudeville stages. Miss Julia 
Neilson as Nell Gwyn and Edward Terry as 
Charles IT in “Sweet Nell of Old Drury,” posed 
for a 157 foot Biograph subject in London in 
1900. Biograph also made a 156 foot specimen 
scene from “ English Nell,” a similar play with 
Miss Marie Tempest as Nell Gwyn, Frank 
Cooper in the rôle of Kine Charles and Fuller 
Mellish as Lord Carford. 

The Biograph system of making motion 
pictures on the great wide film was a com- 
mercial handicap in several directions. All 
practical considerations tended toward the 
elimination of the ponderous biograph machine 
in favor of the smaller cameras and smaller 


film of the Edison system. This was pointedly 
demonstrated at the Palace theater in London 
in 1903. Biograph had been holding forth suc- 
cessfully for a long period at a weekly fee of 
£200. Charles Urban, who had his eye on this 
highly desirable booking, waited an opportune 
time. It arrived with Biograph’s presentation 
of the glories of Carnarvon Castle. 

“I can give you as good a picture of the 
castle as that and doit for £40 a week,” Urban 
told the manager. 

“Impossible.” 

“TIl show you,” Urban replied. He in- 
stalled his small projector with its Edison size 
ilm and proceeded to throw a picture on the 
Palace screen as large and perfect as that pre- 
sented by the ponderous and expensive Bio- 
graph. The business was his. 


A T the Alhambra theater Urban’s pictures | 

held the 9:30 o'clock turn of the evening en- 
tertainment for five years. It was here that he 
presented the first consistent line of scientific 
motion pictures under the general title of 
“The Unseen World.” These were largely 
microscopic subjects made by Martin Duncan. 
Öne memorable subject, entitled ‘Stilton 
Cheese,” caused something of a sensation in 
staid Britain, which takes its cheese right 
seriously. The picture showed the industries, 
wars, loves and excitements of the joyous 


micro-organisms that produce the flavor of | 


Stilton. The microscope and the motion pic- 


ture camera combined exposed more of the | 


secrets than anybody wanted to know. A 
delegation of cheese makers called on Charles 
Urban to demand of him that he desist. If it 
happened today the cheese makers would prob- 
ably band together and employ a Will Hays to 
tell the public the cheese mites were really all 
right in spite of the evidence. 

Delegations and protests about the motion 
picture were common then. In 1r902 Urban 
presented pictures of the coronation of King 
Edward VII. The exterior scenes were gen- 


uine. The actual coronation in Westminster | 


Abbey was from a motion picture reconstruc- 
tion of the event staged in Paris by George 
Melies. The thing was done in an imposing 
way, with the most pretentious set that had 
yet been constructed for the purposes of the 
films. Everything was excellent but the one 
little detail of the crown. It was too small for 
the actor who sat in the role of Edward VII. 
In the course of the ceremonies the crown 
skidded a trifle and created an inipression that 
his Royal Highness was slightly jingled. There | 
were violent denunciations of the picture and 
it seemed discreet not to persist in the showings. 

The Urban exploit in supplanting Biograph 
at the Palace in London, plus the pressure of a 
growing market for Edison size films in the 
United States, led Biograph to acquire for use 
in its New York plant an Urban-Warwick cam- 
era made in London. For a considerable time 
Biograph made its pictures with both the old 
type Biograph machine and the Warwick cam- 
era. This further complicated the legal affairs 
of the motion picture with prosecutions by 
Edison for this infringement. He could not, 


because of his failure to take out foreign pat- | 


ents, move against the Urban-Warwick camera 
abroad, but he tried to suppress it in the United 
States. 

Biograph was now making three kinds of 
motion pictures, Biograph standard, muto- 
scope and peep show pictures and Edison 
standard films. Biograph was progressing 
slowly on the screen, but it had the peep show 
business all alone. By 1900 Edison had made 
and sold 978 of his peep show kinetoscopes and 
Biograph had sold nearly 10,000 mutoscopes. 
At this time there were probably not more than 
1,500 motion picture projection machines in | 
the world. The projected motion picture had 
been in existence five years then. The peep 
show still dominated. 

Following in the wake of Porter's ‘‘The 
Great Train Robbery” came Biograph’s first 
effort at telling a story on the screen. In 1904, 
the vear after Porter's picture, Wallace 
McCutcheon, directing for Biograph, set out to | 


| 





| construct a bit of a photoplay around a classi- 
fied advertisement in the New York Herald’s 
celebrated “personal column.” ‘This column 
eventually got the Herald into considerable 
trouble, since it was flagrantly used for pur- 
poses popularly considered immoral. “ Per- 
sonal” was chosen as the title for McCut- 
cheon’s picture. The plot related the adven- 
tures of a hopeful dandy with a carnation in his 
coat lapel who had advertised his willingness to 
meet a girl at Grant’s Tomb on Riverside 
Drive. The picture depended for its interest 
and action largely on the ensuing chase, in- 
volving citizens, policemen, workmen and a 
general miscellany of persons. 

“Personal” was a full reel in length. It was 
issued August 8, 1904. This picture was 
probably the first to present the chase idea in 
full bloom. Chases and pursuits of the kind 
became the prevailing motif in motion picture 
production as a consequence of the success of 
“ Personal.” The chase remains with us today 
as one of the most valuable properties of the 
fabricators of slapstick comedy. 

Something of the prevailing conception of 
materiai for the motion picture is presented in 
the catalogue of “The Celebrated Crescent 
Films, Manufactured by Paley & Steiner, 
40 West 28th Street, New York City,” issued 
in 1905. The supreme masterpiece of the 
array of pictures listed was entitled “Around 
New York in Fifteen Minutes.” This meant 
one reel of film, a thousand feet. Scene by 
scene the picture is described. Concerning 
Scene 9, the catalogue says:— 


“The Flatiron Building on a Windy Day 
—This side splitting scene was taken 
January 25, 1905, when the wind was 
blowing a gale, and gives one a general 
idea of what women experience on a 
windy day around this noted corner. The 
great velocity of the wind can be plainly 
seen by the manner in which the pedes- 
trians are clutching at their hats and skirts 
and grasping at anything for support. It 
is at this corner where one can get a good 
idea of the prevailing types in hosiery and 
lingerie. This is the finest picture that has 
ever been taken at this corner, and we can 
safely recommend it as something excep- 
tionally fine.” 

The next subject listed by Paley & Steiner is 
nearly as illuminating. The title of a long and 
gruesome description reads: “‘Avenging a 
Crime, or Burned at the Stake—a lynching in 
all its details—585 feet.” 


While the motion picture was thus haltingly 
clambering along the way towards the photo- 
drama, the theater of the motion picture was 
making a tedious parallel progress. It was 
inevitable that the picture and the picture 
theater should grow up inter-dependent. 


TEN the motion picture emerged ginger- 

ly from its position as the chaser at the 
end of the vaudeville program and the black 
tent side shows seeking to appear on its own 
unsupported merits, it could afford only the 
most unpretentious of presentations. The 
picture theater started with the “store show” 
and became almost immediately the “nickel- 
odeon,” stamped with the curse of its cheap- 
ness. 

In earlier chapters we saw the first store 
shows, as they were conducted in the extreme 
youth of the projected picture by Leroy 
Latham, with the old Latham eidoloscope in 
1895. A lack of pictures to vary the program 
and the weakness of the first pictures that 
moved and meant nothing inevitably termin- 
ated that early effort. Sporadically the same 
sort of screen entertainment was being offered 
in various parts of the country for brief periods, 
but the real beginning of the development that 
was to give the United States twenty thousand 
theater screens was yet to come. 

Many and various beginnings might te 
cited. But a survey of the records indicates 
that the main current of picture theater prog- 
ress began in 1902, just as the first crude pho- 
to plays were coming to the screen. 


The morning of April 16, 1902, a reader of 
the theater advertising column on page one of 
the Los Angeles Times would have discovered 
a modest announcement: 


ELECTRIC THEATER, 262 S. Main, 
opp. 3rd St. 

New Place of Amusement 

Up to date high class moving picture en- 
tertainment, especially for ladies and 
children. See the Capture of the Biddle 
Bros., New York in a Blizzard, and many 
other interesting and exciting scenes. An 
hour’s amusement and genuine fun for 

ro CENTS ADMISSION 
Evenings: 7:30 to 10:30 


This was the way that Thomas L. Tally in- 
formed the world that in Los Angeles the 
motion picture was making its debut as an 
independent entertainer. He saw that its 
destiny was not locked up in the peep show 
machines in his phonograph parlor. _ 

The advertisement of the next day indicates 
that the business of the opening night was so 
encouraging that Mr. Tally had decided to 
open his house in the afternoon with “matinees 
for children, five cents admission.” 

By April 27 Mr. Tally had discovered an im- 
provement in nomenclature calculated to make 
the public understand better what it was all 
about. He called the Electric Theater’s pro- 
gram “A vaudeville of motion pictures lasting 
one hour.” The bill had also been improved by 
adding pictures of Prince Henry of Prussia who 
was then visiting the United States. This 
show continued through May, and on June r 
there was a complete change of program to 
make room for “A Great Bullfight, fought be- 
fore President Diaz and his entire Cabinet in 
the City of Mexico, Feb. 2, 1902.” Melies’ 
“Trip to the Moon,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
“The Kingdom of the Fairies,” and similar 
subjects appeared on the Electric’s screen. 

When Edison’s “The Great Train Robbery” 
arrived, Mr. Tally wasso filled with enthusiasm 
at its success that he sold his theater and took 
the road, showing the exciting one reel super 
feature of 1903 all over the west. He presently 
returned to Los Angeles and resumed the oper- 
ation of motion picture theaters for here he has 
been an exhibitor continuously for twenty 
years, 


LOSELY contemporary with Talty were 

David Grauman of San Francisco, father of 
the Sid Grauman who now exhibits motion pic- 
tures in Los Angeles, and Tony Lubelski of 
Oakland, Calif. 

All of these first theaters alike had to pur- 
chase their films outright from the makers in 
the east or their agents, concerns like the 
Kleine Optical Company of Chicago, or Rich- 
ard Nehls’ film department at Montgomery 
Ward’s. The standard price for motion pic- 
tures then was ten or eleven cents a foot, mak- 
ing a reel cost approximately a hundred dollars. 
This was a heavy burden of expense upon such 
modest enterprises as the first screen theaters. 
The film exhausted its entertainment value in 
any community long wefore it was worn out. 
The remaining value in it was a dead asset on 
the hands of the theater man. A change in the 
system of distribution had to come before any 
considerable growth of the industry was 
possible. 

Harry J. Miles, who had returned from his 
adventures with the motion picture camera in 
Alaska, was struck with an idea. The idea had 
more gold in it than was ever taken out of 
Alaska. There was Grauman buying a reel a 
week for a hundred dollars to show it in San 
Francisco and there was Lubelski doing the 
same thing in Oakland across the bay. It was 
the summer of 1902. Herbert Miles, brother 
and partner on the Alaskan expedition, had 
gone to New York to sell their films to Bio- 
graph and had connected with that concern as 
an independent sales agent. 

“If you will send me some films,” Harry J. 
wrote to Herbert Miles, “I can rent a reel to 
Grauman for a week for $50 and then get 


another $50 from Lubelski. After that what- | 
ever we get is profit.” 

So the first motion picture exchange in the | 
world was born. 

This first exchange was the parlor floor of 
the boarding house where Harry Miles was 
stopping, at 116 Turk street in San Francisco. 

It seemed an interesting but unimportant 
venture then. But it was the most important 
development in the motion picture since the 
invention of the projection machine. 

From that point onward the history of the | 
motion picture becomes very largely the story 
of film distribution. It was distribution that 
evolved the great industry of today, created 
the stars and piled up the millions in film 
fortunes. 

Within six years distribution had risen to 
dominate the art and industry of the motion | 
picture. It continues to dominate it today. | 

But the motion picture was not yet done | 
with novelties and by-paths. The development | 
was not yet lined out in a clean cut, well de- 
fined direction. The industry was still gather- 
ing to itself in these meanderings the men who 
were to rise with it from timid beginnings to 
positions of world importance in the motion 
pictures of today. 





"THE early motion picture was so given to 
A picturing the fire engine on its spectacular | 
dashes through city streets that there seems a | 
sort of fitness in the fact that a freman came to | 
discover a new screen opportunity and give a | 
new impetus to the business of showing films. | 

In 1900, George C. Hale, chief of the Kansas | 
City, Mo., fire department and inventor of | 
most of the modern fire fighting apparatus, | 
took an expert fire team to London to a world | 
conclave of fire fighters held at the Crystal 
Palace. Automatic devices and the extraor- 
dinary discipline of his crew enabled Hale to | 
take all of the prizes and made him the sensa- 
tion of London for the day. 

Hale’s fire fighters were so fast that they 
were out of their cots, hitched and out of the 
exposition firehouse before the British timers 
of the show had set their stop watches going. | 
They had done in seconds what the best 
European fire departments did in minutes. | 

This is important because it made a show- 
man of Chief Hale. 

At the Crystal Palace, Hale learned some- 
thing about thrills and how to get the 
crowd out on the edge of the seat. He got an 
inkling of the profits of successful entertain- 
ment. 

When the St. Louis exposition opened in| 
1903 one of the novel attractions was “ Hale’s 
Tours and Scenes of the World.” It was an 
odd sort of sideshow arrangement, a kind of 
theater. A replica of a railway coach, with a 
man in conductor's uniform as ticket taker, 
standing on the rear end, greeted the patron. 
Inside, the seats also simulated the arrange- 
ment of a railway car. When the show started 
there was a clang of bells and the car appar- | 
ently began to move. At the distant end in| 
front of the audience a motion picture pano- 
rama of speeding scenery started. The car 
swayed on its rockers and wheels spun. There 
was a moderately successful illusion of travel. 

In the next two years Hale’s Tours devices 
were sold all over the United States from Coney 
Island, New York, to Dutch Jake's place in 
Spukane. Chief Hale and his partner, Judge 
Fred Gifford, Kansas City’s police magistrate, 
made a profit of approximately half a million 
dollars on the project. | 

William A. Brady, then on tour with “The | 
Shepherd King,” overtook Chief Hale and 
Gifford in a hotel at St. Louis, made a deal for 
eastern rights, put a check for $10,000 in their 
hands and dashed out again in five minutes. 

“T wanted to give him a receipt for it, but he 
was gone too soon,” Chief Hale commented in 
relating the meeting last year. “I suppose it’s 
too late now.” | | 

Brady opened a chain of Hale’s Tours shows, 
one of them in Fourteenth street in New York, 
a street that has figured in motion picture his- 
tory from the early days. | 





















A considerable proportion of the film for the 
Hale shows was supplied by Colonel Selig from 
Chicago. William H. Swanson, who had 
gained his acquaintance with the films with 
E. 5. Porter’s black tent show in the carnival 
company, in Wisconsin, became Selig’s sales- 

man to the Hale Tours trade. 
| The Hale device accelerated the exhibition of 
pictures and created a new interest. While the 
tours pictures were at their heights, the east 
began to catch step with the west in the open- 
ing of store shows. 

In 1904 Harry Davis of Pittsburgh, thinking 
to utilize idle space in the basement under the 
Grand Opéra house, installed a projection 
machine and started a motion picture show. It 
caught on tremendously, playing to capacity 
night and day. Then the store show fever 
caught on. Within a year there were a hun- 
dred of them in Pittsburgh, and Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and other interior cities were awakening 
to the new amusement. 

The store show wave swept into the picture 
industry many of the men who, in the develop- 
ments of the next decade, were to become the 
most important agencies of film destiny. 
Curious indirection and whimsical chance pre- 
determined events of the greatest importance. 
The stories of two of these men are typical and 
of special interest. 


| J5 1903, Adolf Zukor, a capableand modestly 
successful furrier in Chicago, decided that 
he would go down to New York and see what 
could be done about the plight of a friend to 
whom he had loaned three thousand dollars to 
| go into the penny arcade business. The penny 
arcade located at Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth 
street did not seem to be prospering. Now 
$3,000 was something, not the whole of Zukor’s 
fortune at that time it is true, but it was a con- 
siderable fraction thereof. 

The effort to salvage the loan put Adolf 
Zukor into the penny arcade peep show and 
phonograph business, got him into association 
| with Marcus Loew, who was similarly inter- 
ested, led to the acquisition of Wilham A. 
Brady’s Hale's Tours shows, and converted the 
arcades into motion picture store shows. By 
1906 Zukor was a full fledged theater pro- 
prietor with the Comedy Theater presenting 
the best motion pictures he could find to the 
amusement seeking crowds of New York’s 
| Fourteenth street. Zukor had started out to 
rescue a bad loan and had found a new career. 
The world’s biggest motion picture corpo- 
ration resulted. 

Up in Milwaukee another matter of a loan 
was even more indirectly working to bring 
another significant personality to the motion 
picture. John R. Freuler was a real estate 
dealer in 1905. He was principally concerned 
at the time with finding buyers for a shooting 
preserve club project in which, incidentally, he 
was associated with a young man by the name 
of Rex Beach, The motion picture had things 


for both of them to do, but that was a long 
way ahead for Beach. 

Some years before Freuler had loaned an 
acquaintance fifty dollars. The borrower 
was everlastingly grateful and usually without 
money. He called occasionally at Freuler’s 
office to make a payment of a dollar or so. 
These calls about the fifty dollar loan probably 
took up about a thousand dollars’ worth of 
Freuler’s time. One day in 1905 this borrower 
appeared with another dollar and some great 
excitement. 

“I got a big chance for you, you've got the 
money to put it over, Ruddy.” 

“Yes, goon.” Freuler was looking out the 
window. 

“A friend of mine has just come in off the 
road with a travelling picture show—those 
moving pictures you know. His outfit is worth 
four hundred and fifty dollars and if you'll put 
in that much cash against it he and you can 
start a regular theater. There’s a lot of money 
mit.” 

Freuler’s acquaintance with motion pictures 
consisted of one visit to a Hale’s Tours show. 
He did not think much of the films. Up in 
Milwaukee they were not considered respectable 
in the circles in which the Freuler family 
moved. 

But enthusiasm won and John R. Freuler be- 
came a partner in the picture show business 
with a red headed ex-policeman, with a port- 
able projection machine and two reels of film. 
They opened the Comique Theater, with a 
phonograph at the door and a white front and 
all that, in Kinnikinnick Avenue, Milwaukee. 
It was a dark secret with Freuler. The family 
knew nothing about it. 

Mr. Freuler owned a two cylinder motor car 
of the type of those days, and an evening drive 
was a part of the daily program. Mrs. Freuler 
did not find out for a long time why her hus- 
band took such a long way home and drove 
down the miserable pavements of Kinniki 
nick avenue. He wanted to get a sidelong 
glimpse at that little Comique Theater. It was 
beginning to interest him. 

By the hundreds the store shows were spring- 
ing up and the demand for films was increasing. 
The little picture plants in New York and 
Chicago were working at top speed. The film 
makers were wondering how long the “ picture 
craze’’ would last. 

Ten years had elapsed since Woodville 
Latham’s first showing of pictures on a screen . 
at dingy 35 Frankfort street in New York. 
The golden age of the photoplay and the stars 
was dawning. 

In ten years more the man with the secret 
interest in the little store show in Kinni- 
kinnick Avenue, Milwaukee, and the little boy 
who was making lead soldiers in the London 
toy factory were to meet. 

And the little boy was to sign a contract to 
get nearly a million dollars for one year’s work 
in the films. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


ges Romantic History of 





Florence Turner, one of the earliest of film favorites 
who was V itagraph’ s leading woman and earvane 
mistress at $18 a week 


CHAPTER XI 


UST as the era of the photoplay and the screen theater 
was born, the blundering young art of the motion picture 
went out and fell headlong into an international sensation. 
A trivial incident of picture making, involving an amazing 
set of coincidences and misunderstandings, precipitated a 
national political crisis and set the daily press from Park Row 
to Golden Gate agog with violent headlines and extra editions. 
A motion picture suddenly became the subject of a violent 
and outraged anxiety for President Roosevelt, a topic of 
secret midnight emergency sessions of the Cabinet in Wash- 
ington, and a desperate quest by the operatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

It was all a mistake. 

In time the sensation died, but the inward facts of the aftair 
have remained for these twenty years a secret to be revealed 
with the publication of this chapter. 

It was the summer of 1903 while “The Great Train Rob- 
bery” was making its sensational introduction of the story 
telling function of the screen, 
when Lew Dockstader, min- 
strel and monologue artist, 
came to New York to furbish 
up his act for the approach- 
ing season. He had a fatal 
inspiration to use the motion 
picture. 

Dockstader’s act in this 
period consisted principally 
of a sort of geographical mon- 
ologue. Seated in a basket 
supported by a stage balloon, 
he appeared surveying a 
shifting landscape projected 
on the screen below him by a 
stereopticon. As the scenes 
changed Mr. Dockstader in 
blackface make up offered a 
running fire of comment on 
places and personages, some- 
what in the character of the 
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current utterances of Will Rogers, the philosopher of the 
Follies. 

_ Dockstader hunted out Edwin S. Porter, the maker of “The 
Great Train Robbery,” at the Edison studio at 41 West 
Twenty-First street, on his arrival in New York. 

“I want you to make me some film to use in my act,” Dock- 
stader explained. “I want a couple of views down in Wash- 
ington. I will appear in them.” 

5o Porter packed a camera and went to Washington, along 
with Dockstader, Harry Ellis, a singer in the Dockstader act, 
and Jean Havez, Dockstader’s press representative and author 
of many of his lines. It is interesting to note parentheticallv 
that Mr. Havez is now a member of the battery of “gag men ” 
who contribute funny ideas to Harold Lloyd comedies. 

When the party arrived at the Hotel Raleigh in Washington 
Dockstader unfolded his plan, deliciously naive. 

‘You know Roosevelt and I are good friends,” 
to Porter. 


he explained 
“ Now I want to make a scene in front of the White 
House. It shows me where I have fallen from my balloon 
right in front of the steps. Roosevelt comes out and picks me 
up and dusts me off and sets me on my feet and we walk off 
together.” 

“Wait, wait a minute—say that again!” Porter was pro- 
testing. “You may know Roosevelt and he may know you, 
but the President of the United States isn’t doing that kind 
of thing just now.” 

“Leave it to me—I can get him to do it,” 
sisted, 

But the day went by and Dockstader’s courage waned. 
Maybe this Edison man was right. 

“How are we going to get away 
think?” 

“I think,” the camera man suggested, “that we'd better 
make up your Mr. Ellis here to look like Roosevelt and fake 
the incident down in front of the Capitol building. People 
know it better than they do the White House, anyway. There’s 
a good light early in the morning now and we can do it before 
anybody is about and get away.” So it was planned. 

Ellis was made up with vast care, dressed in characteristic 
Roosevelt clothes. A Victoria, similar to that in which 
Roosevelt was accustomed to ride about Washington, was 
hired to be on the spot right after sunrise. 

The Capitol’s white columns were just fairly illumined in 
the sun of the next morning when a watchman was surprised 
to see President Roosevelt come down the long vista of stone 
steps and pick up a black man who had dropped from nowhere. 
The watchman was still watching in wonderment when he saw 
Roosevelt and his darky friend get into the Victoria and 
drive away. 

A man with a strange box 
on a tripod was apparently 
surveying the proceedings. 

The Victoria stopped 


Dockstader in- 


with it—what do you 
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The first motion picture “still” 
ever made, photographed twenty- 
one years ago at the Edison 
studio. The man in the plaid 
suit is Frank -Natrs, one time 
comic opera favorite. Next to 
the left is billy Martinette, 
property man, later immor- 
talized as the fiddler in “The 
Great Train Robbery,” while 
the short man adjusting tackle 
on the now unknown comedienne 
is Wallace McCutcheon, Sr., 
years later the director under 
whom Griffith started at Biograph 


the Motion Picture 


around the corner out of the picture. Porter shouldered his camera 
to join Dockstader, when the Capitol watchman came up smiling. 
“What is Teddy up to nov 
The watchman was sure he had seen Roosevelt. l 
“Just a little private stunt,” Porter replied and hurried away. 
When the picture party reached the hotel Dockstader suggested 


breakfast. 


“No.” said Porter looking at his watch. “About the time that 
watchman tells somebody about seeing Roosevelt down at the Capi- 
tol at six in the morning the excitement around here will start. And 
when it starts we are going to be on our way. There’s a train back 
to New York in an hour and we are going to make it.” 

When the Dockstader party arrived in New York shortly aiter 
noon that day they heard the newsboys crying an extra. 

“Picture Plot against T. R. Extra! | | 

+ The strange happenings of the early morning on the Capitol 
grounds had leaked to the newspapers and the wires across the con- 
tinent were sizzling with the news. 

It chanced that only a few weeks before campaign material had 
been made by the enemies of Roosevelt of an engagement of the 
President to lunch with Booker T. Washington. There had been 
considerable discussion of it, aimed to arouse the animosities of a 
race prejudice against Roosevelt. 















Extra! Read all about it!” 







Now a black-faced man had been photographed in front of the 
Capitol with another man made up like the President. They had 
been pictured going arm in arm to a carriage and driving away 


together. The deduc- 
tions of the political 
experts, the President 
andthe newspaper men 
were inevitable. The 
picture had been made 
to ruin Roosevelt in 
the South. It was un- 
questionably a dastard- 
ly Democrat trick. 

= Later editions came 
along with further de- 
tails ferreted out by 
the sleuths of the 
secret service and the 
Washington newspaper 
men. The actor in 
blackface had been 
found to be Lew Dock- 
stader. It was found 
that Dockstader’s 


William N. Selig, whose Chicago 
studio played an important part in 
the development of motion pictures 













Read here about when— 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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called his cabinet into a secret night session and 
sent Secret Service men prying into the film 
offices to ferret out a political plot that never was 
made—and the burning of the film out behind 
the White House. 


DAVID WARK GRIFFITH 
(He was just D. W. Griffith then), an obscure 
actor, came in off the road and while ‘‘resting”’ 
went around to the studios to sell his first scenario, 
getting thereby a part fighting a stuffed eagle in 
an Edison one-reeler, at five dollars a day. 





PHILIP D. ARMOUR 


head of the great Armour packing company, 
saved Colonel Selig’s struggling enterprise from 
annihilation by the Edison law department, 
because Upton Sinclair’s famous novel ‘‘The 
Jungle” made Armour want a flm defense. 


FLORENCE TURNER 
stood in a vacant lot watching Vitagraph make 
a picture out at Sheepshead Bay and decided 
she wanted a job in the studio, where she became 
a leading lady and wardrobe mistress for eighteen 
dollars a week. 


MAURICE COSTELLO 
starting in the Edison studio went over to Vita- 
graph and became the first member of that famous 
stock company refusing to paint scenes, saw wood 
or do anything but act. 


MACE SENNETT 
A chorus man, light opera singer and comedian, 


went down to 11 East 14th Street and took a job 
at five a day appearing in half-reel comedies for 











This is the way they did it sixteen 
years ago. <A scene Jrom “The 
Haunted Hotel,” released by Vita- 


oe eae hee graph, February 21, 1907. The 


party, registered originally at the 
Hotel Raleigh, had in the night 
moved to the St. James to be close 
to the Capitol where the heinous 
photographic deed was done at sun 
rise. The stealth was apparent. The 
circumstantial evidence was conclu- 
sive. 

Roosevelt sent a hurry call to the 
cabinet. The strange enemy exploit 
was discussed in a late session 
at the White House. The experts of 
the attorney general’s office were 
consulted. They searched the law 
for a ground of action. There was 
no legislation or statute that con- 
templated such a situation. 

The council of earnest politicians 
and patriots shuddered over the 
effect of that picture in the Solid 
South. No word of contradiction 
would avail. There was a popular 
impression that the camera couldn’t 
lie. What was to be done? The 
strategists were distraught. 

[| CONTINUED ON PAGE 98] 









quest in Uncle Sam attire is 

William T. Ranous, who became 

a director of note, and the tavern 

keeper is Hector Deon, a name 

fanaliar to the motion picture's 
earlier days 


Maurice Costello, who left the Spooner Stock Com- 
pany in Brooklyn to become the first film idol 
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When San Francisco was swept by earthquake and fire April 18 and 19, in 1906, 


the motion picture camera recorded the scenes of devastation. 


To give the subject 


more scope and realism Biograph made a miniature set of the city and burned it 


before the camera. 


This picture is from the old Biograph negative 


Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


There came a decision to bluf it through. 
The subsequent action suggests that it was 
formulated by the determined T. R. himself. 

The following morning when Porter ap- 
peared at his office at the Edison studio in 
New York, he found Dockstader sitting there 
waiting. Alongside was a stern, dignified 
person of official bearing. 

“I'm pinched,” Dock 
“This man’s from the secret 
cot to give him that negative 


stader announced. 
cervice. I've 
we made in 


Washington or go back with him—let’s have 


it.” 

“Sure,” Porter replied, sparring for time. 
“I m sorry, but I sent it over tothe latoratory 
at West Orange to be developed and it will 
take a while to get it back here. I'll send for 
it right away.” 

Then at a hint from Porter, his brother, 
©. M. Porter, went into the projection room 
adjacent and began running motion pictures. 
Porter invited the secret service man to watch 
the pictures, thus maneuvering to get Dock- 
stader alone. 

“Tve got that negative in the back room 
here, but I can give this fellow a roll of un- 
expo-ed film just as well. He'll fog it anyway 
and they won't be able to tell the difference 
between it and the real negative.” 

‘Don't do it—give him the real negative— 
I don’t want trouble. This is getting serious,” 
Dockstader wiped a beaded brow. 

“Very well,” Porter replied, and went out 
of the room. 

Presently he handed the secret service man 
a little tin can. 

“There 13s." 

The man with the star under his lapel jerked 
the can open and pulled out the creamy roll 
of celluloid. It fell in ribbons about him. 

“There ain't any picture on this! Don't 
try to put something over on me, now 

“There was a picture on it until you opened 
it and exposed it to the light,” Porter explained. 
“You’ve spoiled it now. That is undeveloped 
negative.” 

“Guess the president won't mind my 
spoilin’ it The secret service man pocketed 
the film and bade Dockstader and Porter good 
day. 

One evening 
Washington, there was another 


shortly after that, down in 
meeting of the 


cabinet at the White House. Theodore 
Roosevelt and his cabinet repaired to a shel- 
tered place on the lawn and there was a lurid 
brief bonfire as they watched the film burn. 

Meanwhile Porter had the original negative 
developed and carefully put away in New 
York. Dockstader was unaware of that until 
months after. He dared not use it in his act. 
Porter kept it. 

More than a year later Roosevelt and Dock- 
stader met at a luncheon table, 

“Why did you ever try to put that Booker 
T. Washington stunt over on me?” Roosevelt 
asked the famous minstrel. 

“You had me all wrong,” Dockstader replied. 
“I was made up for my stage part. That 
film was for my own show.” 

“Tf I’d known that I would have let you get 
away with it,” Roosevelt replied. “But it’s 
one on you—you see we couldn't find any law 
or legal method of getting at the thing any- 
way.” 

“But you didn’t get the film—it’s 
New York now,” Dockstader retorted. 
burned a blank.” 

But fate had its way. The historic roll 
of film was stored in a chest of Porter’s 
archives in his office at the Famous Players 
studios when they burned some ten years 
later. They might just as well have given 
the film to Roosevelt. 


up in 
“You 


HE Washington incident served to bring 

motion pictures to the first page of the 
newspapers for the first time. Never before 
had the motion picture been involved in a 
news story of national scope. The affair 
served to ae the screen to the attention of 
thousands who had hardly more than heard 
of motion pictures. It also set the politicians 
and others to thinking of propaganda possi- 
bilities. There has not been a presidential 
campaign since that day in which the motion 
picture has not figured as a vehicle of special 
appeal to the voters. 

The seed of “The Great Train Robbery” 
was far flung and sown in many fertile soils 
in those years in which the motion picture was 
prep paring to concentrate on the development 
of its functions as a medium of drama. Wil- 
liam N. Selig, noted some chapters past in his 
pioneer efforts in Chicago, was engaged as 


much in the showing of pictures as making 
them. He purchased a print of “The Great 
Train Robbery” and added it to his attrac- 
tions. Thomas Persons, who was operating 
the Selig black tent picture show with Harry 
Wright’s Carnival Company, showed the pic- 
ture with such astonishing success that he 
sent posthaste pleas to Selig to make some 
“story pictures like the ‘Train Robbery’. ” 

Colonel Selig’s response was in the making 
of an amazing one reel “story picture” en- 
titled “Trapped by Bloodhounds; or, A Lynch- 
ing at Cripple Creek.” 

It is regrettable that the cast of this first 
Selig dramatic effort is unknown. The Selig 
establishment was still at this date at 43 Peck 
Court, a little alley in downtown Chicago. 
At the saloon on the corner the cast was picked 
up and hired for a Sunday’s picture work in 
the wild suburban district of Roger’s Park. | 
The wages consisted of lunch and one barrel 
of beer. 

Viewed as a drama, ‘Trapped by Blood- | 
hounds; or, A Lynching in Cripple Creek” 
lacked something of the finish of later screen 
work from the Selig studios. The opening 
scene depicted the murder of a lone woman, 
neatly choked to death by a marauding tramp. 
Thereafter the picture, for some hundreds of 
feet, consisted of a pursuit by men and dogs, 
said to be blood hounds., The dogs did not 
want to go along and they were dragged 
through the woods and the picture by the 
posse. The great dramatic climax was the 
handsome hanging scene at the finish. It 
would have been rather realistic if the actor 
had not twisted on the rope and displayed 
the improvised harness which supported him. | 

In spite of those minor imperfections the 
picture was an important success, the first 
Selig drama. Some hundreds of prints were 
sold to the trade. 


N this period the rising importance of Selig 

in the film market brought him heavily under 
the fire of the Edison legal batteries engaged 
in the suppression of infringers on the Edison 
patents. The Selig establishment was hardly 
prepared to cope with the expensively equipped 
and manned law department of Edison. The | 
situation became desperately serious and it 
appeared grimly certain that the little shop 
at 43 Peck Court would have to be shut down. 
Help came, most dramatically, at the eleventh 
hour and from a most unexpected quarter. 

Some years before, probably about 1900, 
Selig had made a series of motion pictures 
showing the operations of the Armour packing | 
plant in Chicago. The work had especially 
interested Philip D. Armour, the founder and 
head of the concern. He made many trips | 
down to obscure 43 Peck Court to see his plant 
on the screen. 

In February 1906, just when it seemed that 
Selig could stand out against the Edison forces 
no longer, Upton Sinclair’s now historic “The 
Jungle” came off the presses of Doubleday 
Page and Company in the East. The sen- 
sational revelations of “The Jungle” with 
reference to the packing industry shook the 
country. The packers were suddenly on the 
defensive. 

Philip D. Armour recalled the motion pic- 
tures made by Selig. These pictures would 
be, he decided, excellent propaganda against 
the charges of “The Jungle.” The plant had 
been on dress parade when the pictures were 
made and Packingtown looked its best on | 
the screen. 

There was a hurry call for Selig and the films. 

“I am afraid I can not do anything for you— 
you see the Edison company is about to put 
me out of business in this patent fight,” Selig 
explained. 

It was not the way of Philip Armour to 
let details like that stand in his way. The 
large, expensive and exceedingly crafty legal 
machine of the packers was thrown in as 
eleventh hour reinforcements to the defense 
of Selig. 

Colonel Selig was vibrating between oblivion | 
and success through all those days. His | 
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Ancient classics of the old Biograph—in these prints from the original Biograph 


negatives we see Mack Sennett in some of his early efforts at screen comedy. 


The 


action suggests that while technique has changed, the ideas are closely akin to what 
they are doing now 


response to emotional pressure came to be 
readily observable to the members of his busy 
staff. When the Colonel achieved any im- 
portant step of progress, from a good order 
to a legal victory, he was accustomed to signal- 
ize his joy by indulging in a long exhaustive 
session in the barber chair, running the entire 
gamut of delights—shave, hair cut, massage, 
shampoo, singe and a dash of tonic. 

In February, 1906, he had one of the best 
hair cuts of his life. 

“The Jungle” saved the Selig motion picture 
enterprise through the crisis of Edison litiga- 
tion and preserved to the world of the films 
an institution destined to play a large rôle in 
screen development. 


[N the studios of the East, the motion pic- 

ture industry, having facquired a personnel 
of picture makers, now with the coming of the 
drama began to gather to itself actors, many 
of whom were in time, with the upward trend 
of the art, to become stars. It was only when 
the screen began to tell stories with the photo- 
play, outgrowing its novelty phase, that the 
need for some sort of authorship and better 
actors than the mechanics and operators about 
the studios began to be felt. 

This development we have seen in the 
previous chapter, illustrated by the early 
screen appearances of G. M. Anderson and 
J. Barney Sherry. Now at the Edison plant, 
under Porter, in Twenty-first street, we find 
one of the first and typical beginnings of the 
evolution of the scenario. It came about in 
a rather roundabout fashion. 

Percy Waters, who has appeared in earlier 
chapters, was the principal dealer in Edison 
films in the East, with his Kinetograph Com- 
pany, now developing into a full fledged film 
exchange not unlike those of today. Among 
his customers was a J. Searle Dawley, a young 
actor-playwright, who was at the time en- 
gaged in putting on acts and novelties between 
the acts of the dramas presented by the 
Spooner Stock Company in Brooklyn. 
Dawley used motion pictures for some of 
these interim performances. He had written 
a number of plays and had ideas that brought 
him into contact with Porter, the makerof the 
Edison pictures. 

“Why don’t you make a picture of ‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride’?”’ Dawley suggested to Porter 
one day in the spring of 1907. 

“Tt would make a great subject,” Porter 
agreed. 

And then and there the motion picture 


made what seems to have been its deliberate 
tie-up with the craft of playwriting. 

On May 13, 1907, remembered principally 
because it was the thirteenth of the month, 
Dawley left the Spooner Stock Company and 
came across the Brooklyn Bridge to the Edison 
company. He was, as with everyone em- 
ployed in those days, a general utility person 
in the picture business. But his major mission 
then was to take the place that has come to be 
known as the scenario department. Dawley 
continued some years with the Edison com- 
pany, went to Famous Players and continues 
today among the active directors of 1923. 

Through Dawley and his dramatic connec- 
tions a number of well remembered names 
came into the motion pictures. Maurice 
Costello, of the Spooner Stock Company, came 
from the haughty dignity of the “legitimate” 
to play a part in Edison pictures, back there 
in those beginnings so obscure that even the 
subjects have been forgotten. Many others 
followed, among them Ben Wilson, Jack 
Adolphi and Sydney Booth. Porter brought 
in William Sorrelle, who had played on the 
stage with Richard Mansfield, Laura Sawyer, 
Charles Forrest and others whose names have 
faded from memory. 

It was among the duties of Dawley to hunt 
out actors for the rôles of the simple little 
dramas of the Edison shop. His favorite 
hunting ground was the vicinity of Thirty- 
ninth street and Broadway, where actors out 
of work, “resting,’’ as they called it, in the 
euphemistic argot of the stage, stood about 
hoping to be chosen by some manager. — 

“I used to pick them out timidly,” Mr. 
Dawley relates. ‘Of course I could tell an 
actor just by sight. I hada problem. I had 
not only to find the type we wanted, but I had 
to find a specimen that did not look too pros- 
perous and haughty. Then I maneuvered 
about and tried to draw the intended victim 
into a conversation, at last tactfully suggesting 
a day’s work in the pictures. All too otten 
I met a violent refusal. 

“*Tn the pictures, sir! Never, never—you 
ack me to appear in the pictures—why, I 
played with Booth!’” This with gestures of 
scorn, disgust and annoyance. 

Actors who met on the motion picture stages 
of Edison, Vitagraph and Biograph in those 
days, kept it a secret between them, a mutual 
sort of professional skeleton. _ 

“Iye been with friends in the country,” 
was the stock excuse and alibi that they gave 
their friends on their return to the ranks of 
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those who stood and waited on Broadway. 
The very phrase “friends in the country” 
began to be a piece of patois meaning the 
picture makers in the gypsy language of the 
players. ` 

One of Dawley’s early contributions to the | 
screen was an animal drama entitled “The 
Nine Lives of a Cat,” in which the studio cat | 
held the title rôle. In the midst of making 
the picture the star walked out and died. 
Dawley as the casting director searched the 
alleys of New York for two days to capture 
a cat to double the part. 

The growing prosperity of the picture trade 
led to the establishment of the Edison studio 
in the Bronx, where it stands today, accumu- 
lating cobwebs and the dust of silence, stages 
piled high with the props and accouterments 
of the forgotten dramas which brought to 
‘fame the names of the old Edison stock com- 
pany, Mary Fuller, Mabel Trunnelle, Herbert 
Prior, Charles Ogle and the rest. 

The Bronx location, adjacent to Bronx 
Park, was chosen by Porter, for reasons sig- 
nificant enough in their day and themselves 
a measure of the status of the industry then. 
The site in Decatur street was just a five 
minute walk from the end of the Third Avenue 
elevated line. It was far enough from Broad- 
way that abashed actors need not fear they 
would be discovered in the artistic felony of 
working in pictures. It was close to the out- 
door locations of the park. It was a five cent 
car ride to most any desired location else- 
where. 

The executive office of the Edison enter- 
prises thundered with objections when the 
studio demanded an automobile and at last 
grudgingly granted the use of a second-hand 
machine that had been discarded from the 
personal service of Thomas Edison. Mr. 
Porter went out to learn to drive it and left 
it up a tree in the park. At last the West 
Orange management supplied a truck with 
twenty-four seats, charabanc fashion, in which 
the Edison Stock company stylishly drove to 
locations. 


E first member of the Edison Stock com- 
pany to be employed ona regular salary was 
William Sorrelle, he of the Mansfield tradition. 
Mr. Sorrelle had been getting five dollars a 
day when he worked. There was excitement 
about the place when it was learned that he 
had been “put on steady” at thirty dollars 
a week, 

Meanwhile Vitagraph, the Blackton-Rock- 
Smith combination, was undergoing a sim- 
ilar evolution. Thestudioona roof in down- 
town New York was outgrown and they 
ventured to acquire land at Fifteenth and 
Locust in Flatbush, 

Sometime late in 1906 the Vitagraph’s 
picture makers were working on a location 
near Sheepshead Bay. There was a crowd 
of spectators gathered behind the camera 
to see the curious performance of shooting 
a picture. In that group was Florence 
Turner, the daughter of an actor family living 
in the vicinity. Miss Turner made the ac- 
quaintance of the pictures there and fell into 
a conversation that presently led her into a 
job at the new Vitagraph studios in Flatbush, 
the first of those who made up the Vitagraph 
stock company. A bit more pretentiously 
organized than some of the other concerns 
of the time, Vitagraph had a method of hold- 
ing its players by giving them jobs, “doubling 
in brass.” Miss Turner drew eighteen 
dollars a week as the mistress of the wardrobe. 
That was a minimum guarantee, in effect. 
If she acted in pictures, then she received a 
total of five dollars a day, and might, when 
production conditions were especially for- 
tunate, earn a total of thirty dollars a week, 
just like Sorrelle over at Edison’s. 

It was accepted practice then to impress 
the actors into service as carpenters, scene 
painters and the like. 

_But when Maurice Costello went over to 
Vitagraph from Edison a precedent was 

_ established. & 


“T am an actor and I will act—but I will 
not build sets and paint scenery.” 

Costello drew up majestically and won on 
his dignity. 

G. M. Anderson, now partaking of the fame 
of a part in “The Great Train Robbery,” 
went out to make the most of it. He joined 
Vitagraph, carrying along the “story picture” 
idea and sat in the councils of Albert E. Smith 
and J. Stuart Blackton, for a time. 

Shortly, Mr. Anderson went west and elected 
Chicago as his base of operations. He joined 
forces with Colonel Selig, on the strength 
of “The Great Train Robbery” and Vitagraph 
associations. He was the bearer of the flam- 
ing torch of the drama to the outposts of the 
motion picture. Ina few months the impetus 
of Anderson’s enthusiasm carried Selig produc- 
tion well into the field of the dramatic picture. 

Then came a day when Anderson felt im- 
| pelled to move on. He wanted a business of 
(his own. He suggested to Thomas Persons 
and Tom Nash, the Selig cameramen, that 
they join him in going out into business for 
themselves. Colonel Selig met this disruptive 
idea by giving Persons and Nash shares in the 
concern, 

Anderson, still bent on a project of his own 
with “story pictures” as the new golden 
opportunity, looked up George K. Spoor, the 
proprietor of the Kinodrome Circuit, showing 
motion pictures in the Orpheum vaudeville 
| theaters of the West and headquartering in 
Chicago. 

Spoor was now the proprietor of the National 
Film Renting Company at 62 North Clark 
street in Chicago, an exchange through which 
he extracted earning power from films that 
he had run through his vaudeville circuit 
|showings. The exchange was growing up 
to become quite as important as the Kino- 
drome business and there was a scarcity of 
pictures for the clamoring store show man. 
Anderson arrived at the opportune time. 

Spoor and Anderson organized the Essanay 
Film Manufacturing Company in February 
of 1907 and started making pictures, with the 
| famous Indian head borrowed from the copper 
|cent piece as their trade mark. The stamp 
of “The Great Train Robbery” with its Wild 
West atmosphere was on the project. Ander- 
son went to Golden, Colorado, for locations 
in the spring of 1908 and, for three hundred 
and seventy six weeks thereafter, produced a 
one reel “Broncho Billy” cowboy adventure 
story. Being the first actor-author-producer 
to become an owner of a motion picture enter- 
prise, he was first to get his name on the screen, 
and probably was the most successful in 
keeping it there. Three hundred and seventy- 
six weeks of continuous appearance establishes 
a record never approached elsewhere in motion 
pictures and one which apparently, in view 
of the trend of picture production, is unlikely 
ever to be imperiled. Pursuit of the “story 
picture” idea carried by Anderson set Essanay 
and Selig on the road to millions. 

Francis Boggs of stage experience, the star 
of the melodramatic stage success, “Why 
Girls Leave Home,” went into the Selig organ- 
ization to take the place that Anderson left 
and carry on the “‘story picture” idea. He 
continued with the Selig organization for 
years. He met his death in tragic motion 
picture fashion at last, when a Japanese extra 
| man employed at the California studio ran 
amuck and shot Boggs to death on the lot, 
| incidentally wounding Colonel Selig at the 
same time. 





HE Edison studio, too, went on drawing on 
| & the stage for material. William T. Ranous, 
a famous “heavy” of stock company fame, 
went to the Edison studios to play the Irish 
landlord in “Kathleen Mavourneen.”’ Shortly, 
Ranous went over to Flatbush to work in 
Vitagraph pictures and soon utilized his stage 
| craft to become a director. A few stills of 
“The Haunted Hotel,” a Vitagraph release of 
February 21, 1907, have been found among 
the archives of the old studio. They depict 
Hector Deon as the tavern keeper and Ranous 
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as taking the rôle of unsuspecting guest. 

Occasionally here and there among the frag- 
mentary records of the pictures of the time, 
one finds familiar names that had inter- 
mittent and accidental connections with the 
screen. For example, Donald Brian of 
musical comedy fame is to be found in the 
faded negative of Edison’s screen version of 
“The Merry Widow,” a one reel production 
effort to transfer a stage hit to the screen. 
Brian was the only member of the stage cast 
to appear in the pictures and the name of 
the Merry Widow of the screen is lost to history. 


TFE name of Edison led many seekers of 
screen opportunity to ride up to the end of 
the Third Avenue “L” to th: glass studio in 
the Bronx. Of the many who went at that 
early day to find a place in the new art of the 
pictures, few names remain, but there is one 
outstanding survival of those beginnings—a 
rambling actor and author by the name of 
D. W. Grifñth, sometimes billed on the stage 
as Lawrence Griffith. 

Young Mr. Griffith arrived in New York 
late in the season of 1907, at the end of a long 
road tour with Nance O’Neil. For awhile, as 
Broadway says, he was “resting.” He was 
looking about for some way to terminate the 
resting period. He was all rested up and 
tired of resting. 

Griffith tended a bit to authorship. In yet 
earlier days he had been a book agent and 
later a newspaper reporter in Louisville. He 
sometimes did a bit of verse. Now the motion 
picture suggested possibilities. The film con- 
cerns were beginning, he heard, to buy ‘“‘sug- 
gestions.” 

So D. W. Griffith, with the scenario for a 
screen version of “La Tosca” in his pocket, 
rode up to the Bronx to see the Edison people 
about it. 

“La Tosca,’ with its many scenes as 
Griffith had it arranged in his script, seemed a 
trifle too pretentious for the Edison establish- 
ment to attempt. Griffith suggest that he 
could act as well as write. 

“Well, I am looking for a man for a part,” 
the director, E. 5. Porter admitted, a bit 
slowly as he sized up Griffth. “But it is a 
sort of a woodsman-mountaineer part and I 
don’t think you are husky enough for it.” 

“T could pad up for it a bit, don’t you know,” 
Grifhth argued. His accent was violently 
English, as was the accustomed affectation of 
actors of the time. Actors wore the deeply 
English accent as a stamp of status and 
elegance, just as bankers of the time wore 
silk hats. 

Rather reluctantly Porter agreed to use 
Griffith in the part. 

The picture was entitled, “The Eagle’s 
Nest.” It was a one-reel story of the baby 
that was carried off into the Alps by a great 
eagle and rescued by the daring mountaineer, 
who climbed the crag and engaged the bird 
in battle on his lofty perch. 

The long shots of the picture were made on 
the Palisades of the Hudson, while the clo:e- 
ups were photographed in the Edison studio. 
The cliff and eagle’s nest were carefully con- 
structed and painted by Richard Murphy, 
who began his scenic career as a paint boy 
for the Spooner stock company and 
developed into one of the screen’s most effec- 
tive technical experts. 

The dramatic high point of the picture was 
the battle on the crag between the hardy 
mountaineer, played by D. W. Griffth, and 
the eagle, played by a stuffed bird from a 
taxidermist’s shop. The eagle was supplied 
with hinged wings, manipulated by invisible 
black threads. The bird put up quite a 
battle for the baby but Griffith managed to 
triumph in the end. | 

Grifith got his five dollars a day for a 
couple of days’ work in the picture and went 
his way, to offer his scenario ideas and his 
services as an actor elsewhere. But his screen 
career had begun; years ahead of him fate was 
waiting with the unborn “Birth of a Nation.” 

Downtown in the West Twenty-first street 


district a new film concern was rising to atten- 
tion. It was known as Kalem, taking its 
name some what after the same synthesis as 
Essanay, from K-L-M, representing George 
Kleine, the Chicago film exchange man and 
importer of things optical, Samuel Long, who 
owned four hundred dollars’ worth of partitions 
in a loft building, and Frank Marion, who had 
a college education with a degree of Syracuse 
University, some experience with Biograph 
and capital in the sum of six hundred dollars. 
Kleine’s credit, Long’s partitions and Marion's 
six hundred started Kalem. Kleineguaranteed 
the account of the company for the purchase 
of a Warwick camera from Charles Urban in 
London and Kalem started to work, first 
producing a comedy at Sound Beach, Conn. 

Starting under these auspices, Kalem was 
not a large consumer of scenarios that day 
when D. W. Griffith appeared with his manu- | 
script of “La Tosca.” 

But Marion talked with the actor-author 
and suggested that down at 11 East 14th 
street Biograph was working a considerable 
company and using many stories. 

Over there Griffith met Wallace McCut- 
cheon, Sr., the director in charge. 

The scenarios would be considered, and also 
there was a possibility that Mr. Griffith might 
work in some of the pictures. 

He was tried out in a bit and seemed to do 
rather well. 

Soon Griffith was working rather frequently 
in Biograph’s pictures, and Arthur Marvin, a 
cameraman, observed that this rather quiet 
young actor seemed to have ideas that set 
him just a shade apart from the miscellaneous 
dramatic flotsam of the studio’s shifting casts. 


ATHER close to this time another young 
man with a handful of destiny took a ride up 
the Third Avenue “L” to the Edison studio 
in the Bronx. He was known, but very 
slightly known, as Mack Sennett, a bit of a 
chorus man, spear bearer, and light comedian 
with a pleasant voice andļa naturally whimsical 
manner. He got a part in one of those early 
and forgotten Edison dramas, played a few 
days and came downtown again and also 
went in the imposing door of the brownstone 
mansion at rr East 14th street. He, too, 
joined Biograph. 

But while the screen was thus gathering 
authors, players and directors in preparation 
for the great days to come, the commercial 
path of the industry was torn with dissen- 
sions, litigations and wars as remarkable in 
their own dramatic way as any story the 
camera has ever recorded. 

Actors and stories, which were and are all 
of the motion picture to the great screen 
public, were after all but a part, a minor 
part at that, of the industry in the period 
under consideration. The greatest dramas of 
the day were enacted in directors’ meetings, 
lawyers’ offices, court rooms and gun fights 
of employed gangsters battling for picture 
factions in the dark streets of New York. 
Something of this phase of the desperado 
career of the motion picture will be set forth 
in the next chapter. The chieftains of the 
picture tribes had seen the glint of gold and 
there were battling for possession of the 
promised land. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Carl Laemmle, president of the 
Universal Film Company, had a 
little money, a world of courage, and 
an ineradicable belief in the theory 
they couldn't keep a good man down 


believe it was true. 


subject among the feeble 
little dramas and comedies 
of the time went into tre- 
mendous editions. Hun- 
dreds of prints were sold on 
any reasonably successful 
picture. “The Great Train 
Robbery” was in such de- 
mand that the original 
negative was threatened 
with destruction from wear 
and “dupes” were made by 
the Edison company to keep 
the subject on the market. 
The cost of the film was 
about four hundred dollars. 
A print sold for about one 
hundred dollars. More than 
a thousand prints went into 
circulation, meaning that a 
gross business of more than 
a hundred thousand dollars 
was done on a four hundred 
dollar picture. This was ex- 
ceptional, but the figures 
remain indicative. 

They imply much. 

It was this gold rush that 
brought the motion picture 
stock companies into exist- 
ence. The stock companies 
d to come before the star 


with the demand it was 
necessary for the tiny 
tudios to operate on a con- 
ent manufacturing 
schedule. The little store 
ows were clamoring for 


CHAPTER XII 


HE motion picture sky was clouding up for a storm in 
those early days of the nickelodeon just before the first 


stars began to twinkle in the range of public attention. 

The feverish rise of the screen theater, the little store 

shows that lined the streets and made the nation raucous with 
the grinding of phonographs from noon to midnight was creat- 
ing a big business so rapidly that the picture makers could not 


Back of the glory of great names which mean the motion 
picture to the public now—Pickford, Chaplin, Fairbanks, 
Talmadge, Gish, Lloyd and all that glittering company—is a 
tangled, intricate background of romantic business development. 

The demand for films, beginning in 1905, rose incredibly. 
The profits were climbing almost hourly. Any successful 
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History of the ° 
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By Terry Ramsaye 


One of the most amazing narratives 
of industry ever written 





William Fox was a cloth sponger. 
His partner in a penny arcade 
quii, but Fox stuck and destiny, 
ably abetted by vision and hard 
work, made him a millionaire 


more film, always more film. When Thomas Tally started his 


first store show in April of 1902 he ran the same pictures for 


several weeks. By 1906 the daily change of bill was established, 
In four years conditions had so changed that the theater 
required at least twenty times as much film as in the beginning 
and something like three thousand theaters had sprung up. 
The hit or miss methods of picture making, the chance 
picking up of casts on the benches of Union Square or among 
the “resting” actors on the sidewalks of Broadway no longer 


sufficed. It was in this transformation of the business and the 


Who Are the Screen 


Chiefs of Tomorrow ? 


OMEWHERE in obscurity are the masters and stars of 

the screen of tomorrow. 

This chapter of motion picture history, shows us: 

A clothing salesman timidly giving up his job to make 
one little step toward one of the screen’s greatest fortunes 
and highest positions. 

An advertising man writing a good natured letter that 
was to be his key to a career and riches. 


A film peddler stepping into the opportunity that made 
him a manipulator of millions and a one time master of the 
greatest of screen stars. 


A cloth sponger taking a chance on a penny arcade and 
starting up the road that brought him to riches and a world 
known name.” 


Somewhere is the some one who will come to push the kings 
of today from their thrones and rise upin their place to rule 
for a while in the empire of the screen, It may be this 
some one is a bootblack, an errand boy, a nimble fingered 
film inspector, some actor walking Broadway in hope of 
engagement, some clerk in some Fifth avenue shop or in 
some grocery of the hinterland west of the Hudson. 


No one knows. 

But presently Destiny will come and tap the chosen some 
one on the shoulder and turn his feet toward the high places 
where the magnates sit. 

More than likely the Great Unknown is on the way— 
with another, his successor, following. 
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founding of the stock company that the star names we have 
recorded—G. M. Anderson, Barney Sherry, Florence Turner, 
Maurice Costello and others—come into the studios. But they 
were not stars yet. They were screen personalities, not even 
names. These actor faces had to appear many times before 
many screen audiences before they spelled fame in the public 


mind. 

The curious miracle of a 
star made by one or a few 
pictures, like Mae Marsh 
and Henry Walthall of “The 
Birth of a Nation,” Con- 
stance Talmadge of “In- 
tolerance,” Richard Barth- 
elmess of “Broken Blos- 
soms,” Rodolph Valentino 
of “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” or Thomas 
Meighan and Betty Comp- 
son of “The Miracle Man,” 
could not happen then 

There were yet no out- 
standingly great pictures, no 
great directors, no art of the 
motion picture, no channels 
of picture information, no 
critical picture wise public. 
It was merely a business, a 
mad, scrambling, wild, 
novelty business, a pregnant 
chaos, watered with easy 
money and growing like a 
tropical jungle. 

Also it was ruled largely 
by the rude natural laws of 
the jungle. The motion 
picture, so soon to become a 
large fact in the physical 
aspects of what we call 
civilization, was a lowly 
obscure thing in a class 
sense. In a social sense it 
belonged with pop corn, 
peanuts, chewing gum, beer 
and the dime museum. The 
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Arthur Johnson and Florence Lawrence, two of the great 

Favorites of fifteen years ago, in a scene from one of D. W. 

Griffith's first pictures, “Resurrection.” Lawrence was a 

star before Pickford and a great favorite. Arthur Johnson died a 
few years ago 














A scene from “The Italian Barber,” with Mary Pickford, 

Mack Sennett, Joe Grabell and Marion Sunshine. Sennett, 

now the greatest screen comedy maker in the world and a 

millionaire, and Mary Pickford, then worked for five dollars 
a day 

















Blanche Sweet was the unknown leading woman of “The 
Blind Princess and the Poet,” bul the public only knew her 


as one of the Biograph blondes. Mary Pickford was the 
other. In the background on the extreme left is Jeanne 
McPherson, now one of the famous, highly paid scenario 
writers. She has written most of Cecil de Mille’s successes 
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rich and the cognoscenti had their marrons glace, champagne 
and the opera. Artistically it stood lower than a new red barn 
stands in architecture. Commercially it was unknown. The 
money masters had not heard of it. The screen was financed 
mostly out of its own swift income and attracted no attention 
in high places on that score. So the motion picture started 
growing up, either outside of or below the laws of society, art 
and orthodox, respectable business. It was more of a maverick 
than an outlaw, however. 

Before great star names could blossom out in the sunshine 
of public appreciation the motion picture had to become an 
institution with a technique of the photoplay, and the men 
and machinery of distribution and exhibition—studios, ex- 
changes and theaters. 

The jungle of picture business was seething with strifes as 
the prosperity wave came sweeping in. A dawning realization 
of the dizzy possibilities of profit set every picture maker to 
fortifying his position, struggling meanwhile with usually 
inadequate equipment to keep up with the demand for 
pictures. Piracies of high and low order resulted. The com- 
monest abuse was “duping” pictures, a method by which a 
film maker acquired a print of a competitor’s subject and, 
making from it a contra-type negative, proceeded to market 
copies as his own. There was no law of copyright for films to 
give protection in the courts. Plots and effects were appro- 
priated, borrowed and stolen. 

In one territory of the middle west a competitor got prints 
of “The Great Train Robbery” on the market before Edison 
had shipped any prints. The directors and scenario men of the 
day took any story anywhere they saw it as picture material. 
The motion picture was outside the laws and established 
practices of the stage and publication. The theater men were 
a fickle, flitting lot, evading payment of film rentals and 
dodging from one exchange to another for service. 

In two opposed interests lay the hope of the motion picture 
for better things, two concerns saw that the way to profit was 
in the direction of a clean-up and establishment of law. These 
concerns were Edison and Biograph, basic inventors and 
pioneers. Each held itself in possession of fundamental, 
exclusive patent rights and was ready to fight for the chance 
to catch a lion’s share of the rising tide of gold. 

This meant war. 

Edison had money and the experience of many years in the 
courts. 

Biograph had, thanks to E. B. Koopman’s promotional 
work, banking connections, meaning not only access to money 
but the resources with which money tries to protect itself. 

This meant a big war with heavy guns. 

H. N. Marvin, the executive head of Biograph, a thinking 
person, had enjoyed or deplored a rather clear view of the 
situation for a long time. He set out early preparing. 

There has been a desultory battle of law suits with Edison 
all of the time. All of the picture makers were in the chronic 
habit of dodging process servers and injunctions and replevins. 
Biograph only was fitted to give Edison battle on equal terms, 
and Biograph was interested in doing that for Biograph alone. 

Kalem, Vitagraph, Lubin, Selig and Essanay were engaged 
in making and selling films in infringement of Edison patents. 
All of them were being sued by Edison. : 

Biograph, also under fire by Edison, in addition to its own 
independently invented machine, was using a Warwick 
camera from England which infringed Edison’s patents. 
Edison in turn in both his camera and projection machines 
infringed the patents of Woodville Latham, and in his projec- 
tion machine also the patents of Thomas Armat of 
Washington. 

The result was a grand legal free-for-all with everybody 
who had a legal leg to stand on suing everybody else. 

The Armat company in Washington was so busy suing that 
it had no time or capital to manufacture machines. 

Meanwhile Woodville Latham’s patents, which had passed 
into the hands of the Anthony-Scoville company in the 
reluctant foreclosure of a $1,000 loan, were unprotected 
because of another film war. The Anthony-Scoville concern 
had become the Ansco company, which also owned a share in 
the basic film patents of the Rev. Hannibal Goodwin. The 
Ansco company was so impoverished in its battle to sustain 
the Goodwin patents against the claims of the Eastman 
Kodak company, that it had no money left to defend the 
Latham patent. While the motion picture industry was 
carrying on these civil wars with its right hand it was trying 
to make pictures with its left. 


By actual and exact count there were one hundred and thirty- 
two major suits in this patent war, and so many minor actions 
that it would be futile to try to unravel them. There is nothing 
in all legal history to compare with the complexity of the 
Situation. 

The United States court for the Southern District of New 
York was the principal battle ground and its records in motion 
picture actions total hundreds of volumes. The stories the 
motion picture industry told there under oath on the witness 
stand often vary conspicuously with the press agent versions 
that have passed into accepted tradition. 

The war had really begun with the first Edison suit against 
Biograph, as has been told back in the days of 1898. Only the 
untimely failure of a bank had prevented Marvin’s consumma- 
tion of a deal to buy out the Edison picture interests for a half- 
million in 1900. He had a ten million dollar corporation ready 
for the launching then. If that deal had gone through the 
subsequent financial history of the motion picture would have 
been vastly different. 

Now, while the law suits were raging, the basic idea of a 
combination of the interests of the patentees of the basic screen 
inventions persisted in Marvin’s mind and plans. 

W. E. Gilmore, the blunt, determined general manager at the 
Edison establishment, was standing pat against deals or com- 
promises, while the legal department proceeded on the assump- 
tion that all save Edison were provable interlopers. 

The Armat suit against Biograph was about to come to trial. 
Marvin executed a strategic move that very clearly back there 
in 1904 illumined the whole plan of motion picture control that 
later made history. Marvin went into parley with Armat and 
his counsel, Judge J. W. Campbell. 

“We can break down your patent and win this fight,” Marvin 
explained, “but that would be bad business. We do not want 
the patents in this business shot to pieces. They are going to 
be very useful.” 

Out of the conference came an agreement. Biograph laid 
down in court and permitted the Armat injunction against the 
alleged infringement to prevail. Then, in pursuance of the 
agreement, Armat issued a limited license to Biograph to use 
the patented features of the Armat projection machine. This 


A Great Story of a Great Indust, 





Mary Pickford, Marion Leonard and Owen Moore in 
“Restoration, one of the early Biograph pictures, made 


before Pickford and Moore were married. Mary wore her 
hair up and was a grown lady in those days 


gave the Armat patents the backing of an important court 
victory. 

It is interesting here to recall that early chapter when Armat 
saw his first peepshow pictures at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
and then got his projection machine idea from a bicycle speed- 
ometer. These tiny incidents had grown now to weave them- 
selves into the affairs of a great industry and its wars. 

If all this meant merely an early day controversy over the 
inventions of the screen it might be passed more lightly. But 
the significance is much beyond that. Presently the ardent 
followers of the stars of the screen will come to see how in 
subsequent days a precisely similar set of motives and an almost 
identical strategy came to control the movements of every 
player of special importance. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 | 











HIS, the twelfth chapter of The 

Romantic History of the Motion 

Picture, is itself one of the milestones 
of the annals of the screen. 

Two years ago PaotopLAy MAGAZINE 
commissioned Terry Ramsaye to write the 
first complete, continuous record of the 
development and achievements of the 
motion picture. 

One year ago the first chapter was pre- 
sented to our readers, opening with the 
birth of the film picture in “Room Five” at 
the Edison laboratories in West Orange. It 
was then contemplated that the history 
should be completed in twelve installments, 
a year of ProropLay. Month by month as 
the researches continued the scope of the 
story grew. 

Forgotten vistas, amazing tales of adven- 
ture, and remarkable records of dramatic 
personalities were uncovered until it be- 
came obvious that the history of the motion 
picture was indeed a bigger story than could 
be effectively presented within the limits of 
the original calculation. 

This year of the first recording of screen 
history has been marked by the develop- 
ment of a new recognition of tradition 
within the motion picture industry. There 
has been a considerable recollection of the 


great fabric of the picture of today has 
been reared. 

The trade journals, wherein the makers 
of pictures find their news of each other and 
announce their wares, have discussed and 
recorded what has gone on before with a 
new appreciation. 

Some important official records concern- 
ing the screen at Washington have been 
revised on the basis of the new establish- 
ment of old facts. 

One of the more important film concerns 
made an event of the tenth anniversary of 
its founding. 

Another has brought forth from the 
archives of early days a new series of 
releases printed from negatives made when 
the picture was young. 

In England a screen pioneer has issued a 
film review of the highlights of his work for 
a quarter of a century. 

The motion picture, having attained its 
majority and having. come into its fortune, 
is, most humanly enough, looking up its 
valiant ancestors and consulting the 
genealogist. 

It would be entirely too characteristic of 
the spirit of a passing era of the immodest 


-glory-seeking of the motion picture to infer 


that all this had arisen entirely and directly 
as a result of the publication of this history. 


a justifiable pride in a contribution to this 
new consciousness of the’ motion picture. 
With consciousness comes conscience. And 
the screen is gaining in that, 

Recent chapters have brought in a num- 
ber of names of significance in the picture 
affairs of today. establishing the early place 
in film affairs of Edison, Marvin, Blackton, 
Smith, Selig, Spoor, Urban, Hepworth, 
Kleine, Lubin, Pathe and others, with a 
sprinkling of the names that later rose to 
stardom. 


HIS chapter brings the beginnings of a 

second and supplemental dynasty of 
screen chieftains, including Carl Laemmle, 
William Fox, Harry Aitken of Triangle 
fame, Jacques A. Berst and J. J. Kennedy, 
the first of the exploiters who came to 
develop the fields the pioneers had pros- 
pected. 

Chapter XII in effect raises the curtain 
on the motion picture institution at the 
beginning of the screen theater era of today, 
the motion picture art and industry as you 
know it now. The story henceforward fol- 
lows the rise of giant corporations and the 
creation of great stars. It will continue 
until we have connected “Room Five” at 
West Orange with the Hollywood of today 
and the Broadway of tonight. 


vast labors of yesterday upon which the But it may be proper for Puotopray to feel JAMES R. QUIRK | 
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The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51] 


Every important step in the maneuvering 
fights of years between 1900 and rgro which 
we are now discussing was laying down pre- 
cedents that were to control the destinies and 
movements of David W. Griffith, Mary Pick- 
ford, Charles Chaplin, Thomas Ince, Mack 
Sennett and their like for many a year. 

The first chieftains of the motion picture 
were learning their game of chess with patent 
suits. In time their successors were to rey the 
same game on the same board with stars for 
pawns. 

The next move after the Biograph-Armat 
license arrangement, signed on February 19, 
1904, was a similar suit by Armat against 
‘Thomas A, Edison. The apparent victory over 
Biograph made this seem especially formidable. 
It was a part of the intricate game. 


hd at this juncture a new figure appeared 
on the board to later give the game a new 
rampei Europe was about to be heard 
rom. 


Over in Paris at the establishment of Pathe 
Freres there was a very blonde and hard- 
headed sales manager bent on the conquest of 
new fields for his concern, This was Jacques 
A. Berst, a Frenchman of Strassbourg ancestry, 
who had begun his Pathe connection as the 
editor and author of a noyelty trade journal 
financed by Emile Pathe, a tobacconist brother 
of the better known Charles Pathe. 

Following on the producing precedents of 
Melies of Paris, the Pathes were rapidly rising 
to an important place in the world market for 

Because all the Latin ples of the 
world came to Paris to shop Pathe films in even 
that remote day had well near covered the 
globe, figuring in every market except the 
United States, the home of the invention. 

A dull day came in the rounds of Sigismund 


Poppert, Pathe’s salesman in Germany and 
England. Berst suggested a trip to look over 
America, where, thanks to the skill of the film 


* dupers,” few Pathe pictures were bought but 
many were sold. e store show audiences 
were developing a taste for Max Linder, the 
funny French actor. 

Poppert’s reports.of what he found by way of 
a new market brought Berst over a few months 
behind him. 

The Frenchman looked New York over with 
a solemn interest and because he had heard 
more of Madison Square than of anything else 


in America, he selected an office under the 
shadow of the Metropolitan Insurance building 
and prepared to take a hand in the game. 

Back in an early chapter it will be remem- 
bered that Edison decided way back in the 
go's that he wouldn’t trouble to spend a 
hundred and fifty dollars on patenting the 
kinetoscope in Europe. Now that little over- 
sight had come home, The Pathe red rooster 
was getting ready to scratch in the sprouting 
American film garden. 

Also while the inventor pioneers of the 
opposed Edison and Biograph camps were 
warring for dominance and fighting for an 
internal peace in the industry, destiny was all 
toa preparing the dynasty that was to follow 

em. 


In remote and obscure places new person- 
alities were awaiting the cues of screen history 
to take their part in the romantic drama. We 
have already seen Adolph Zukor, the Hun- 
garian immigrant, risen to prosperity in the fur 
trade and thence to proprietorship of a Four- 
teenth street theater. But equally remarkable 
careers were about to bring into screenlend 
men who were to be earlier players in the big 


game. 

In Chicago the Cochrane brothers, Bob, Phil 
and Witt, were conducting an advertising 
agency. One of their major accounts was the 
promotion service of a large clothing manufac- 
turing and wholesaling concern. A side line of 
less importance was a ready-made advertising 
service for small retail clothing concerns. This 
consisted principally of display ads, written, 
set up and supplied with a blank space for the 
insertion of the name and address of the local 
clothing store. 

This was the era when the advertising busi- 
ness was coming into its greatest development. 
It was filled with rewritten platitudes and 
amateur literature of psychology, presenting to 
the less critical consumer a fine substantial 
atmosphere of scientific discovery. Advertis- 
ing technique of the time elevated the status of 
ordinary business in the mind of the ordinary 
business man, gave it new virtue and almost a 
religious coloration. 

Among the many customers of this pre- 
digested advertising service of the Cochranes 
was the Stern Clothing Company’s store at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. The manager was Carl 
Laemmle, who had married a niece of Samuel 
Stern, the owner of the business. 


This Laemmle made himself conspicuous in 
the mail of the Cochrane agency in Chicago. 
Laemmie not only used the Cochrane’s ready- 
made ads, he took them seriously and studied 
them, amending them for his special purposes. 
He continually wrote in comment and inquiry. 
He wanted a lot of advice. This was rather 
outside the purpose of the ad service and 
Robert Cochrane, who dictated the replies to 
the mail order clients of the agency, was by 
turns annoyed at the troublesome customer at 
Oshkosh, and pleased at his aggressive interest. 
He gave Laemmle’s letters faithful attention 
and a good deal of service that was notin the 
regular line of business. 


THs disinterested labor on the part of 
Robert Cochrane, this time and effort spent 
without an eye on the dollar, was before long 
to be rewarded beyond the advertising man’s 
largest dream of affluence. 

Laemmle took these letters to heart. The 
man in Chicago whom he had never seen was a 
real friend. Also to the little clothing salesman 
in Oshkosh this Chicago person was an impos- 
ing figure in the business world, a master of the 
science of merchandising. This mail acquaint- 
ance grew. Laemmle had some personal 
problems that he ventured to confide to 
Cochrane, seeking advice. One day in the 
winter of 1905 when Cochrane sat down to his 
desk and went at the morning mail, there was 
a larger letter than usual from Oshkosh. 

“Wonder what’s on his mind now?” 
Cochrane paused in his dictation and scanned 
bog pages. In substance Mr. Laemmle said 

tay 


“T am sore and tired of this job. I’m just a 
figurehead manager here. The store is full of 
relatives and they won't pay any attention to 
what I say and they go over my head to Mr. 
Stern when I try to make them do anything. 
I am thirty-nine years old now and I’ve got 
$2,500. I want to get into business for myself 
if I can? What do you think?” 

Bob Cochrane cleared his throat, hitched his 
chair a little closer to the desk and as the 
stenographer sat with pencil poised, started a 
reply, couched in the best Bruce-Barton-Frank- 
Crane holy-efficiency language of the inspira- 
tional advertising writer of the day, That 
letter read today reminds one atmospherically 
of Coue, Doctor Munyon, Herbert Kaufman 
and Elbert Hubbard. 

“Don’t be a salary slave!” it opened. 

“Tf you are going to be anything in this 
world you must start before you are forty, 
before your period of initiative has ended. 

“Do it now! 

“Today is the day. Delay, procrastination, 
uncertainty—these are the negative sins of 
the business man. 

“Action—etc., etc.” 

Having unloaded himself of these and more 
sparkling generalities, calculated to be inspir- 
ing, authentic and above all to make the client 
know that he was getting personal attention, 
Cochrane went on through his mail. By the 
time a lunch at the Palmer House and a busy 
day had intervened; this letter, just a tiny 
fragment of the day’s work, had been forgotten. 

But the letter that went fluttering down the 
mail chute at the five o'clock clean up in the 
Cochrane office that afternoon carrieda heavy 
freight of unborn events. 

When Laemmle got the letter up there in 
the Oshkosh clothing store he opened it with | 
expectancy. The writing of it had not been 
much in Cochrane’s life, but it was a great 
deal to Laemmle. Laemmle was seeking an 
answer to the biggest problem of his life. He 
read the letter several times that day. Also 
he took it home with him and read it to his 
wife. There had to be a family decision. It 
was a grave, important day. 

Two weeks later a secretary entered Robert 
Cochrane’s office, and announced, “There’s a 
Mr. Laemmle from Oshkosh wants to see you.” 

“Oshkosh—Laemmle—?” Then Cochrane 
remembered the letter with inward alarm. 
“Gosh!—Oh well, show him in.” 

The client had followed the doctor’s advice 


with a completeness that was overwhelming. 
Laemmle, a solid, smallish chap with an im- 
ported German accent, came in. 

“I have resigned and I am ready to start 
over. What shall I do?” 

Inwardly Cochrane made a resolye to be 

more careful in writing advice to out of town 
clients thereafter. His copy was evidently 
too powerful. It worked alarmingly. 
i R reba here bars Laemmle in 
chicago, aged 39, capit: 2,500, waiting to 
be shown the route of delivery from lay 
avay waiting ‘to start something “before 
orty.” 


re was considerable conferring. Coch- 
rane was in touch wjth the wholesale clothing 
business. Laemmle had experience in the 
clothing trade. Simply enough the first quest 
led in that direction. The Cochrane agency 
put out some feelers to find a small clothing 
store into which Laemmle might put his money 
and services. There was some delay in getting 
promising responses. Meanwhile Laemmle 
was looking Chicago over and getting some 
ideas for himself. 


ORE day the man from Oshkosh was walking 
down State Street wondering what was to 
be done next when he observed a line of people 
standing before some sort of a show place. 
Closer inspection developed that this was one 
of those new Hale’s Tours devices, a railway 
coach theater in which scenery went sweeping 
by ona moving picture screen. The admission 
was ten cents and the dimes seemed to trickle 
in allday. 

Laemmle watched a while, then sought his 
friend Cochrane up at the advertising agency. 

“Tve found a good business—faster than 
selling clothes.” 

“Steady, now—don’t be in a not Coch- 
rane interrupted. “You want to look into 
this thing carefully. You can’t afford to make 
any mistakes with a thing like that.” 

Cochrane was highly dubious about the 
amusement business in general and this 
novelty of the motion picture especially, He 
liked this earnest little chap from Oshkosh and 
wanted to see him started right. There was 
a certain sense of responsibility about that 
very convincing letter he had written. 

“Now, Mr. Laemmle, you'd better get all 
the facts about this business so we can make 
some sort of an analysis of ìt on a real business 
like basis. Go count the number of customers, 
find out how, much the place costs, to operate, 
help, films, light and all that kind of thing.” 

Laemmle went diligently about those very 
errands. This man Cochrane was a scientific 
business man and Laemmle knew it. This 
was the way to do it, because Cochrane said so, 

Cochrane had a stretch when Laemmle went 
out. This would keep the man from Oshkosh 
busy for a day or so—meanwhile there would 
probably be something interesting turn up by 
way of a clothing store opportunity and that 
would be the end of it. 

For two days the little man from Oshkosh 
stood down in State Street, moving just 
enough to keep from being conspicuous, while 
he counted the attendance that went in to see 
the Hale’s Tours pictures. When he got 
through he had a rather good notion of what 
kind of people went to see the pictures, what 
hours of the day they found the time to do it 
in, and how many of them there were per hour 
and. per day. 

This simple and scientific method is of 
interest to the student of business. In exactly 
this same manner today the locations of the 
United Cigar stores and the Woolworth 
establishments are chosen. 

With judicious questions in various places 
Laemmle discovered what it cost to go into 
the business and how films were bought and 
rented from exchanges. He made a rapid 
intensive study of his tediously acquired facts. 
Then he went back to Cochrane's office. He 
had listened & lot to Cochrane. It was 
Laemmle’s turn to talk. 

Laemmle had facts and figures, whole 
columns and rows of them. 


He talked hard and fast to Cochrane 
Probably there was a notion in his shrewd head 
that if he was able to sell the idea to Cochrane 
it would be a rather good indication that he 
was right. 


(THERE is no suspense to this story. The 
world rather generally knows that Carl 
Laemmle went into the motion picture busi- 
ness, still sticking appreciatively to Bob 
Cochrane and his advice. 

Laemmle effectively sold the motion picture 
idea to Cochrane that afternoon. That con- 
versation made it the big day in the business 
lives of both of them. 

Laemmle looked about for a location, one 
that was not too expensive and one on the sort 
of a street where the traflic carried plenty of 
the kind of people that he saw going into the 
Hale’sTour show in State street. 

February 24, 1906, at ọoọ Milwaukee 
Avenue, in Chicago’s west side, Carl Laemmle 
opened the ticket office of his theater and made 
ready to receive the first dime. 

This may sound like the end of the excite- 
ment, with plain sailing ahead. But it was 
the slightest beginning. Mr. Laemmle had 
just set up his tent on the edge of the battle- 
ground, as he was soon to discover. 

But ever since that date, two days after 
Washington's Birthday seventeen years ago, 
Carl Laemmle and Bob Cochrane have been 
factors to be counted in every moye in the 
motion picture industry. Their association 
and nbp through thick and thin—but 
more especially the thick—of motion picture 
affairs continues today as sincere and warm 
as in the beginning, with them both sharing a 
personal good will both unique and reassuring 
among the bickerings of the screen people. 

Within six months Laemmle had a film 
exchange in operation and was extending his 
theater business with more store shows. He 
was on his way. He about decided he was 
through with the clothing business for a long 
time. 

While this was going on in Chicago a very 
similar development was occurring eighty 
miles north in Milwaukee, where John R. 
Freuler was finding his Comique theater in 
Kinnikinnic Avenue an interesting investment. 
The theater seemed to do well, but the payroll 
kept close pace with the gross receipts. Frev!- 
er's partner had an endless supply of relatives 
to employ, it seemed. So with some reluctance 
at sparing the time from his real estate opera- 
tions Freuler bought out his rtner and 
started to run the theater himself, with a new 
manager installed. Of course he could not 
himself be seen around a nickelodeon then. 
It was not being done in the best circles in 
Milwaukee. 

An interesting, convincing salesman with a 
suitcase full of films called at the Freuler real 
estate office. 

“Im H. E. Aitken, Chicago Film Ex- 
change,” he introduced himself. He sold an 
order of films for the Comique. 

Freuler found some of the details of the 
business puzzling. He paid about thirty 
dollars a week rental for a reel with yards 
and yards of celluloid pictures on it, Appar- 
ently the reel was just as good when he re- 
turned it as when he got it. He decided the 
business of renting reels must be profitable. 

Presently as their acquaintance blossomed 
Aitken suggested that if Freuler would go on 
his surety to the Chicago Film Exchange he 
would be able to carry a larger stock and it 
would be a pleasant favor. 

“I don’t see any profit to me in that, if I 
do,” Freuler remarked. “But if this business 
is so good, why can’t we go into it? I'd rather 
do that than go on your bond.” 

It was delightfully simple. 

On July 23, 1906, Aitken and Freuler opened 
the Western Film Exchange of Milwaukee, 
offering films for rental to the theaters of the 
region. 

Thus in Milwaukee the seed that grew into 
more than twenty transiently famous film 
corporations was sown. Out of that meeting 


of Aitken and Freuler came an amazing series 
of sequels to figure in screen development, 
among them the once important Mutual Film 
Corporation with the winged clock trade mark 
that announced “Mutual Movies Make Time 
Fly,” and the briefly dominant Triangle Film 
Corporation which made dollars fly. 

Blind Chance, the casting director of the 
drama of the motion picture industry, made 
the next choice reaching down into the woolen 
goods district of downtown New York, in the 
heart of the cloak and suit zone. Sol Brill, the 

roprietor of a cloth sponging business, learned 
rom an uncle employed in Brooklyn that 
there was a penny arcade and picture show 
for sale over at 700 Broadway in the City of 
Churches and perambulators. It looked like 
a coming business. 

Brill looked up his friend William Fox, also 
a cloth sponger, and together they acquired 
the arcade and five cent screen show upstairs. 
The investment was about a thousand dollars. 
This was late in 1906. 

Within six months Brill withdrew. “I 
didn’t like the business and the kind of people 
we had to deal with,” he says. 

Fox stayed. He was due to conduct a 
spectacular war of his own against the rising 
patent kings in the next few years. 

Also destiny was paving the way for the 
ERY sensational He t fame of Theda Bars 
the t. supreme of the picture policy that 
established the Fox dereeat enterprise: 

But while all so inconspicuously these men, 
Laemmle, Freuler, Fox, and Aitken, were 
coming into the business out on the fringes of 
opportunity, significant changes were impend- 
ing. in the forming battle lines—Biograph and 

edison. 


OWN at the Empire Trust Company in 
New York it was observed at a directors’ 
meeting, late in 1907, that the American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company, which 
was in some kind of an amusement business 
up town, had failed for two years to meet its 
interest payments on a loan of $200,000. It 
was moved - seconded - and - so - ordered that 
someone look into the matter. 

Biograph was found to be in a tight place. 
The war was proving costly. 

The report made the bankers considerably 
alarmed about that money. 

They decided to send a man up to take 
charge of things and see what might he sal- 
vaged. f 

It was presumed that it might be necessary 
to close down and liquidate. 

The Empire Trust Company selected one 
Jeremiah J. Kennedy for the job. He was 
intended to be the officiating commercial 
“undertaker.” 

As events developed he arrived in time 
to become the Napoleon of screen history, 
the most powerful figure that the industry 
has ever known. . 

Kennedy went up to Biograph through the 
door of, the big brownstone at 11 East r4th 
Street, the doorway through which Larry 
Griffith entered on his way to the fame of 
David Wark Griffith, the same doorway 
through which little Gladys Smith, with 
Belasco’s re-christening of “Mary Pickford” 
fresh upon her, was to pass soon. 

[ TO BE CONTINUED | 


He Wasn't Fooled 


“TEs all a trick behind the screen. You 

can’t fool me,” said Turner Wiseman, 83 

yan old, on his first visit to a moving picture 
ouse. n 

Han ine t ty pAncanieed larksbure 
arrison un Ani i 

W. Va., in sixty-one years. His first visit wa 

before any one had heard of movies or air- | 

planes. As the ca a Clarksburg news- | 

paper, Wiseman had his first ride on a trolley | 

car and an automobile and a look-in o 


x $ 
movies. ` 
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A rare snap-shot 
of J. Stuart 
Blackton and his 
Jamily, including 
his first wife and 
his son, “Buster.” 
Snapped at the 
old Brighton 
Baths, near 
Coney Island 
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CHAPTER XIII 


-T was a sultry day in the blazing mid-summer of 1907. The 
windows of the old brown stone mansion at 11 East 14th 
street were open to their widest to catch a breath of any 
breeze that might stir across New York. On the west was 

dignified Fifth avenue and on the east was the tawdry sun- 
baked greenery of Union Square. 

Down in the street there rose a medley of noises, the clanging 
of the cars, the shouting of the newsboys, the clatter of the 
horse cabs, the honk honk of the bulb horns of the occasional 
horseless carriages, and over it all the ceaseless grinding of the 
phonographs, the ballyhoos for the peep show arcades, the 


day. There was a tense atmosphere that had nothing to do 
with the weather. 

Employees were inclined to draw together and talk in low 
fones. There was a lot of conjecture, speculation, uncertainty. 
Maybe there was a shake-up coming. There were rumors of 
all sorts. 

A stocky, squarely built, determined looking man with extra- 
ordinarily alert eyes was being shown about the establishment. 
Wherever he went eyes that tried to look casual were following 
him. He was saying nothing, with his cigar tightly gripped in 
the corner of his mouth, seeing everything about him the while. 

Up on the stage “Old Man” McCutcheon was directing in 
the greenish corpselight glow of the mercury vapor tubes. Some 


palmists’ parlors and the nickelodeon picture shows. There sort of an inconsequential Biograph comedy was in progress 


were snatches of “‘Somebody’s 
Sweetheart,’ “Dearie, My 
Dearie,” “Tammany,” and “I 
Wonder Who Is Kissing Her 
Now?” All hits of the year. 

Inside at Number 11 some- 
thing of a hush had fallen on the 
activities of the busy establish- 
ment, the studio of the Ameri- 
can Biograph Company. 

In the reception room the 
seats were lined with types, the 
waiting “extras.” There were 
dejected old men with beards, 
smart alek young men with very 
high collars, women fat and 
women lean, girls dark and girls 
blonde, the flappers of ’07. 

They called them broilers 
then. They wore high pompa- 
dours supported on “rats” and 
dresses of summery organdy 
with skirts that discreetly 
reached to their shoetops at 
least. 

It was a rather unprofitable 
day for the extras, sitting there 
in impatience for their chance at 
a try in the pictures and a check 
for three dollars. 

The studio was not deeply in- 
terested in making pictures that 
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This Chapter Tells of 


J. J. KENNEDY, a consulting engineer and busi- 
ness expert from Wall Street, who went up to 
Biograph and took a hand in a “fifteen million 
dollar poker game”’ that decided the destiny of 
the motion picture industry. 

GEORGE KLEINE of Chicago, who started a 
series of peace maker dinners at the Republican 
Club in New York that helped to turn a devastat- 
ing film war into a golden armistice. 

MARY FULLER, who went to Vitagraph to play 
in a screen version of “The Ugly Duckling” in 
1907, the first Belasco play to be put into motion 
pictures. 

ARTHUR JOHNSON, who was run down on 
Broadway by D. W. Griffith, who wanted him 
for a rôle in his first screen effort as a director 
at Biograph. 

LINDA ARVIDSON, who was not even suspected 
of being acquainted with her husband, D. W. 
Griffith—a studio secret of the days when she 
started playing in pictures. 

EVA TANGUAY and BLANCHE RING, who 
appeared in song hits and dance acts of the 
talking pictures of ’o8, at the Cameraphone 
studio at the old Daly’s Theater. 
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and no one felt especially funny. 

It was whispered behind hands 
that “‘the bank downtown” had 
about decided to shut down the 
Biograph and that this stranger 
was the man the bankers had 
sent up to do it.- It was opined 
that things were getting no bet- 
ter fast in the lawsuits with 
Edison, and, besides, nobody 
could tell how long this picture 
craze would last anyway. 

Some of the actors were won- 
dering that day if they would 
soon be thrown back to the stage 
only to find themselves pariahs 
and outcasts with the stigma of 
film upon them. Some of them 
wondered how it would be to be 
back at the lace counter or driv- 
ing the ice wagon. 

There was Eddie Dillon, for 
instance, who had listened with 
reluctance to the siren song of 
the cinema from the lips of Wal- 
lace McCutcheon, Jr., when their 
engagement in “The Rangers” 
closed up at Wallack’s. “Wally” 
was going down to Biograph to 
work with his father and took 
Dillon along. To be sure, they 
had said not a word about it to 





A remarkable 
scene from an 
early Biograph 
photoplay, “The 
Drunkard’s 
Reformation,” 
with Arthur 
Johnson and 
Linda Arvidson, 
(afterwards Mrs. 
D. W. Griffith,) 
| as principals 





of the Motion Picture 


Dustin Farnum when the show closed and they left. It was 
still a secret and they might slip back to Broadway and the 
legitimate if they wanted to. 

It was not a cheerful season anyway. It was the ’07 year 
of the panic and unemployment, remember. Broadway was 
full of “resting” actors who had straggled in from stranded 
road companies. The Dramatic Mirror, the Clipper and Bill- 
board were filled with “ At Liberty” advertisements, and many 
of them were published on credit. 

So 11 East Fourteenth street was agog with whispered won- 
derings as the visiting stranger went his rounds of inspection. 
The whispers ran from the front office where Herman Breunnerx 
paid off the daily tickets, back to the storerooms where young 
Bobby Harron presided over the “props” and “flats” of 
painted scenery. 

Bobby was a bit new. Only a 
few weeks before the priest and 
pastor of Bobby’s parish had led 
him with his friend Jimmy Smith 
down to Biograph to help them 
get a job. 

It was a day when the air was 
filled with things that had not 
yet happened. Anything might 
happen. 

All descriptions of earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions 
from Vesuvius to Krakatao have 
always dwelt with sensational 
uniformity on the weather of the 
day before. The day is always 
still. The sky is unclouded but 
dulled. The sun is copper col- 
ored all day and goes down a 
ball of molten, metallic, menac- 
ing red. If the conditions are 
strictly orthodox there is a slight 
sulphurous smell in the air. 

Without consulting the 
weather report for this summer 
afternoon in New York in ’07, it 
is safe to assume that there was 
at least a red sunset on the mo- 
tion picture horizon that night. 

There had been a meeting of 
solemn bankers down at the Em- 
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pire Trust Company. Itis a certainty that they were solemn. 
All bankers were solemn in °’07. That was the year when they 
said “stringency” in Wall Street with the same sort of euphe- 
mism that they still say “The Fire” in San Francisco. 

After the meeting at the bank, where the debts of the Bio- 
graph and its failure to meet interest obligations came up for a 
decision, there was the formality of another meeting uptown at 
the motion picture concern’s offices. The transfer book noted 
the sale of four shares of stock of the American Biograph Com- 
pany, par value $100, market value, if any, about $20 a share, 
to J. J. Kennedy. Thereupon J. J. Kennedy was unanimously 
elected president of the company, as duly inscribed in the 
minute book of the company. 

That was the reason for the rumors and whispers and the 
visit to the studio in the old 
brownstone in Fourteenth street. 
A great deal of history had al- 
ready gone under that doorway. 
In its first magnificence the 
brownstone had been the resi- 
dence of Martin Van Buren. 
Passing through various com- 
mercial phases with the years it 
had been also the home of the 
Knabe piano. Now it was the 
abode of Biograph, in the whirl 
of the mad chaos of the films 
that were trying to become a 
business and an art. 

Jeremiah J. Kennedy, the vis- 
iting newcomer, was from 52 
Broadway. The sign on the 
door down there in neat and 
technically crisp gold letters 
would have informed a curious 
inquirer that J. J. Kennedy was 
a consulting engineer. But 
neither the door nor any person 
inside of that door would have 
given any inquirer any further 


Jeremiah J. Kennedy—the only 

existing portrait of a real pioneer 

of the film industry, whose history 
is linked with old Biograph 
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information, whatsoever, at 
any time whatsoever. That 
is the kind of an office it was 
—and is. 

Something of the measure 
of this Kennedy must be tak- 
en if one is to try to under- 
stand what was about to hap- 
pen in the realm of motion 
pictures. Turning back the 
years to somewhere about the 
time that Edison and Dick- 
son were busy with the mys- 
teries of “Room Five” at 
West Orange, trying to make 
pictures that moved, young 
Jeremiah J. Kennedy was a 
rodman with a surveying 
crew on the Norfolk & West- 
ern railway. He came from 
Philadelphia and the odds 
are excellent that he was not 
of Quaker descent. 


OUNG KENNEDY’S 

start was holdinguptherod 
withtheredand whitetargeton 
it while the survevor sighted 
through the transit and made 
records in a field notebook. 
He was Jerry Kennedy then. 
Engineering led him on and 
on. He made his way and 
held his own out on the raw 
edge of things, in construc- 
tion camps and the like, 
where muckers and hard rock 
men moil. It was the life of 
the rapid, rough and ready, 
flannel shirts, chewing tobac- 
coanddynamite. The young 
engineer could talk to a gang 
boss in language as unmis- 
takable as the law and twice 
as fast. Also he could punc- 
tuate—with either hand, or 
both. 

A young engineer out on 
the works always eventually 
learns that even in a white 
collar and puttees he is not 
the real master of affairs. 
There is always somebody 
higher up in an office back in 
the city, and on beyond is al- 
ways a bank. Money is the 
master. Kennedy went after 
money. Without becoming 
less an engineer he became 
more and more a commander 
of men and a student of the 
migratory habits of the eagle 
embossed on the rear eleva- 
tion of the American dollar. 

By the time that the Em- 
pire Trust invited Kennedy 
to go up to Biograph and re- 
gard its alarming condition 
he had overtaken enough of 
the dollars to be satisfied. 
With the wisdom of his craft 
he had worked out an ab- 
struse problem in psycholog- 
ical calculus, which estab- 
lished for him the point on 


the rising curve of wealth where money quits working for its 





An unusual study of the three founders of the Vita- 
qraph company, Messrs. Rock, Blackton and Smith 


In Griffith's Shoes 


David W. Griffith, then an unknown actor, 
spoiled a pair of shoes making a Biograph pic- 
ture. He was demanding settlement in the sum 
of five dollars. 

“No!” McCutcheon, the director, roared, 
“Those shoes were never worth five dollars—what 
the hell would an actor be doing with a five dollar 
pair of shoes anyway? ”’ 








Another unusual “still” from an earlyBiograph picture, 
with Arthur Johnsonand Mary Pickford as principals. 
Mr. Johnson was then just coming into celluloid fame, 


Kennedy was not exactly 
pleased at having his plans 
interrupted by any such pif- 
fling thing as the motion pic- 
ture. He demurred and the 
bankers insisted. 

Jeremiah J. had a repu- 
tation in banking quarters for 
being a remarkably fast mop- 
per-up and straightener out 
of business jumbles. It was 
not many years before that 
he had distinguished himself 
in the conduct of one of the 
Gould enterprises by a house 
cleaning that reverberated in 
the gossip of the Street all the 
way from Trinity churchyard 
to the East River docks. In 
this operation Kennedy 
started by firing the elegant 
and distinguished general 
counsel of the corporation, in 
the face of the financial, legal 
and social influences that had 
made him an ornamental in- 
cubus on the concern. The 
directors met and reversed 
Kennedy. He vetoed the 
board. 

About five sets of General 
Arthurs and two VanDykes 
quivered with indignation. 

“Mr. Kennedy, what do 
you think this board of direc- 
tors is for!” they demanded. 

“The board of directors of 
this corporation exists for the 
purpose of approving what I 
do after I have done it.” 
Kennedy’s voice was level 
and even, but he looked al- 
most exactly like a man with 
a profound itch to hit some- 
thing immediately. The 
meeting adjourned. Then 
Kennedy went back to his 
office to examine the payroll 
for someone else to fire. In 
time the business was righted 
and salvaged. 


HERE had been quite a 

number of little assign- 
ments likethat. Bankersreally 
know painfully little about 
businesses. They have a ste- 
reotyped set of symptoms at 
which to get alarmed. The 
symptoms all must fit into 
formulae patterns and line up 
neatly in figures black and 
red. If the figures get too red 
the balance sheet and annual 
statement are stood up and 
searched for things like in- 
ventory, bills receivable and 
the like, all in figures, too. 
This results in a discovery 
that the business is not so 
well as it was, which they 
knew in the beginning. Then 
a set of resolutions to call a 
doctor or an undertaker is 
drafted. 


In this case the bankers thought it was time to send a good 


owner and thence onward makes him work for it. Kennedy husky undertaker up to Biograph. But no balance sheet 


did not want to pass the critical point. He seems to have had 
it in mind to keep his name on the office door down in the 
financial belt and devote a major portion of his time to the 
intensive investigation of the ballistics of the golf ball when hit 
by a man who knew how to hit. 
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can tell the whole truth about a motion picture company. 
Kennedy’s investigation uncovered a number of facts of 
significance, among them that Biograph was merely suffering 
from an especially virulent attack of the general malady of the 
motion pictures, too much litiga- 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 ] 
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tion and insane and unprincipled competition. 
| The patient was not Biograph alone, it was 
the entire industry of the motion picture. 
Biograph’s solitary position was not hopeful, 
but the prospects of the film business as a 
whole were promising enough to make a fight 
worth while. A less forceful man than Ken- 
nedy would have hesitated, then reported it 
an incurable situation, recommending liquida- 
tion for Biograph. That would have been the 
undertaker method. Kennedy preferred to be 
a doctor. He decided to take on the whole 
problem. It was a large order. 


ELTIC lore relates that about three hun- 

dred years ago there was a certain, a very 
certain, Ure Kennedy who came down out of 
| the Highlands with his claymore and pacified a 
whole valley full of lowlanders single handed. 
He must have had descendants. 

Kennedy was fortunate in finding that a 
great deal of systematic pioneer thinking 
about the problems and salvation of the 
motion picture had been done by H. N. 
| Marvin of Biograph. With E. B. Koopman, 
| for some years busy abroad with the large 
foreign affairs of the concern, Marvin had 
been left alone with the growing problems and 
rising battles of the business. He had, as 
effectively as might be, set about trying to 
centralize the control of the patents and get 
a grasp of the situation. z 


Marvin's plans were excellent to their pur- 
pose. Kennedy, who carried a big stick in 
both hands, had come along to get into the 
fight at the exact spot where a fighter was 
needed to put these plans into execution. 

To the casual observer this might have ap- 
peared a bit of chance. But in fact it was the 
logical consequence of the early financial con- 
nections of Biograph in the days when Koop- 
man, the promoter, went downtown to finance 
the affairs of the K. M. C. D. syndicate and 
the Casler-Marvin inventions of 1895-6. On 
this thread of circumstance impended the 
destiny of many of the then unknown people 
who are the stars of the screen of 1923. 

Meanwhile Vitagraph was for the time in 
the ascendancy in point of picture production. 
With Florence Turner, Hector Dion and 
Maurice Costello, established under the ca- 
pable direction of William Ranous, their pic- 
tures were thriving and the company was 
growing rapidly, adding many names known 
today. Joseph Kilgour with a wealth of stock 
company experience came into Vitagraph 
casts. Florence Lawrence came soon after. 
Ralph Ince, coming from the stage production 
of “The Shepherd King,” joined Vitagraph to 
work with a company on location in Bermuda. 
Fred Thompson, a stage director of note, 
went to Flatbush to put on Vitagraph pictures 
and in 1907 brought Mary Fuller from the 
stage for her first part in films in “The Ugly 


Duckling,” a Belasco play. William Dunn, a 
youth who had been on tour in “the big time” 
with Mrs. Leslie Carter, was captured for the 
same cast to play opposite Miss Fuller. Paul 
Panzer, who had already made a picture start 
with Edison, went over to Vitagraph. 

Money was beginning to roll in and if it 
had not been for the ever impending terror of 
injunction in the cross fire of suits from Edison 
and Biograph the life of J. Stuart Blackton, 
“Pop” Rock and Albert E. Smith would have 
been a joyous one. 

The swiftly growing demand of the steadily 
increasing number of picture theaters had the 
business in a frenzy. Conditions in the patent 
war made it impossible to make the big sub- 
stantial investments in studios and distribu- 
tion facilities that the market demanded. 

The exchangemen, growing more and more 
numerous week by week, were growing rich in 
a matter of months, buying, renting and selling 
film. Out in Chicago George Kleine’s little 
optical concern, which started buying Edison 
projectors in one-twelfth of a dozen lots, was 
ordering by the hundreds and Kleine exchanges 
were buying films by the hundreds of reels, 
everything on the American market and all 
that was available abroad. 

The Freuler-Aitken exchange in Milwaukee 
had risen to a business with a net profit of 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars a year— 
growing out of a theater investment of $450 
in r905. And they had other exchanges. 

William H. Swanson, the black tent show- 
man of ’98, who started selling Selig films to 
Hale’s tours show in 1903, had a thriving series 
of exchanges headquartering in Chicago. On 
the witness stand some years later Mr. Swan- 
son testified that he had made a gross profit 
of $600,000 in 1907-8. And seeking verifica- 
tionone findsa Bradstreet report on Swanson's 
exchange estimating it at a value of nearly a 
quarter of a million in May, 1908. 

But the golden tide had not yet reached the 
actors and directors of pictures. D. W. 
Griffith was getting five dollars a day at Bio- 
graph and in a good week Florence Turner of 
Vitagraph collected as much as thirty dollars 
on Saturday afternoon. 

Colonel Selig saw so much prosperity ahead 
that he ventured to buy a whole block of 
cheap land on Irving Park boulevard near the 
drainage canal in Chicago and erected a studio 
onit. Francis Boggs, of melodrama fame, was | 
in charge of productions with Tom Persons 
busy with the camera, sometimes acting in the 
same scenes that he made, with an assistant 
at the crank. Tom Santchi was added to the 
more or less regular group of Selig players. 


z Selig business still at this time included 
the giving of picture exhibitions in theaters, 
town halls and the like. The programs were 
supplemented with any pictures obtainable. 
Among others, Colonel Selig purchased a Pathe 
production entitled “Annie’s Love Story.” It 
was a sensational bit of film to the eyes of 
that day because of the highly brilliant colors 
with which it was tinted. In repairing the 
film a clip from it dropped into a bucket of 
water alongside the cutting table. When Tom | 
Persons looked down at the bucket he was 
amazed to see a red stain creeping out from 
the film. The secret was out. 

Persons snatched the film out of the water 
and ran to Colonel Selig with it. 

“Here it is—that Pathe colored stuff is 
just dyed!” 

It was a gleeful discovery. Colonel Selig 
ran to an adjacent drug store and returned 
with a handful of Diamond Dye packages. 

From that day on Selig pictures were.amply 
tinted. And despite the subsequent develop- 
ment of an elaborate system of special film 
dyes in German chemical laboratories, the 
Selig establishment for many years continued 
to get its film colors at the corner drug store. 

The first experiments were so successful that 
Colonel Selig went down town and indulged 
in another of his famous history marking 
hair-cut-shave-and-shampoo sessions. It was 
his method of celebrating achievement. 


But just at this time the film industry of 
America was due for a new jar. 

Since November 7, 1902, Edison had been 
|pressing infringement suits against the Selig 
jenterprises, alleging unlawful use of Edison 
principles in the Selig and Lumiere cameras 
and machine used in the Chicago establish- 
ment. As has been indicated earlier in this 
narrative, Colonel Selig, reinforced by Philip 
Armour who wanted circulation for Selig’s 
packingtown pictures, had resisted the Edison 
suits manfully. 

On October 24, 1907, Judge Christian Kohl- 
saat in the United States Court in Chicago 
held that the cameras in use by Selig were 
infringements of the Edison patents. 

This decision sent a shudder through the 
competing picture makers all over the United 
States. 

This was a decisive blow. 

In Philadelphia Lubin remembered his two 
years of exile in Europe when he had fled in 
‘tgor from the injunctions and process servers 
armed with the might of the law and the mailed 
fist of Edison’s legal department. 

Out in Flatbush, J. Stuart Blackton, Albert 
E. Smith and William Rock, were struck with 
apprehension. Their business was for the 
moment flourishing again after many depres- 
sions. Now what? Back between 1902 and 
1904 things had got so serious that they too 
had sought cover from the wrath of the law 
and left Vitagraph in the hands of Walter 
Arthur, a relative of Smith's. 

Now on top of suits by Edison and suits by 
Armat, a perfect hail of legal attacks, came this 
heart sinking decision in Chicago. 

J. Stuart Blackton found himself in the 
west on a tour when the court tragedy befell 
the infringers. He stopped in Chicago on his 
way home and there encountered George 
Kleine. Kleine as a person of poise and high 
[dignity inspired confidence. They talked it 
out. 

Kleine was a large buyer of films, these of 
(Edison and all of the infringers as well. The 
war was not to his liking. He found it de- 
structive of business and progress. At his 
suggestion Blackton, George K. Spoor of 
Essanay and Colonel William N. Selig gathered 
at luncheon at Rector’s in Monroe Street. 

“TII go see Edison and see what we can do 
about it toward making peace,” Kleine told 
them. They were dubious about it. They 
had had ten years of war with Edison and 
knew something of the temper of the powers 
at West Orange. 






MONTH later George Kleine went to 
West Orange and there went into confer- 
ence with Edison and W. E. Gilmore, the gen- 
eral manager. Then he crossed over the river 
to New York and sent out invitations to a very 
quiet little dinner at the Republican Club, 
which stands on the south side of Bryant Park 
in Fortieth Street. That was the beginning of 
ja long sequence of famous affairs in film his- 
tory which centered about that establishment. 
W. E. Gilmore representing Edison attended 
that gathering. 

It was a curious scene as these men sat down 
together in the chill of formal politeness, the 
infringers and the representative of the great 
Edison. 

To the surprise of the infringers Gilmore was 
cheery and kindly and affable. They had not 
suspected that he was ever capable of such a 
‘mood. They had been used to chain lightning 
and brimstone. 

Kleine’s diplomacy had triumphed. 

Out of the talk around the table came an 
understanding that they could agree on some 
sort of plan by which all of the picture makers 
should be licensed to operate under the Edison 
patents in consideration of royalties. __ 

Shortly thereafter there was a larger dinner 
at the Hotel Astor in Broadway and the 
“Edison Licensees” group was formed. 

This session incidentally stamped the Hotel 
Astor with a certain official status in film 
affairs which continued down to the day when 
the screen magnates and near magnates de- 


cided that they could confer more distinction 
on themselves by being seen about Del- 
monico’s and the Ritz-Carlton. 

The Edison Licensees included Kalem, 
Vitagraph, Lubin, Selig, Essanay, Melies, and 
Pathe. i 

Biograph was offered a license on the same 
terms. 

“Biograph will come into any such arrange- 
ment only on terms equal with Edison,” was 
Biograph’s reply. 

Way back in 1903 there had been an en- 
counter when Gilmore and Marvin stood on 
the walk in front of Martin’s restaurant at 
Twenty-seventh Street and Broadway. Mar- 
vin stated Biograph’s position then. 

“With your patents and ours we can dom- 
inate this business, and absolutely hold this 
art on that basis. If you refuse we will have 
your patents busted.” Biograph in 1907 was 
standing pat. 


EN the lull of peace had fallen with the 
end of many suits in the great truce of the 
Edison Licensees, the exchangemen were 
moved to also organize protectively and to 
clarify the complications and abuses of the 
business of supplying films to the theaters. 
I. W. Ullman, who conducted an exchange in 
New York and imported foreign pictures, 
called a meeting there November 9, 1907- 
This resulted in a general conference held at 
Pittsburgh a week later and at this session the 
“United Film Service Protective Association” 
was formed. The avowed purposes of the 
association were a sufficient indictment of the 
practices of the film exchanges of the day. 
It was given out that the association was 
organized to eliminate duping by pirates, sub- 
renting of films by theaters, and dealing in 
second-hand films, which was conducive to 
bad shows. It was agreed that the exchanges 
would buy film only from the makers and that 
old wornout subjects were to be returned to 
the makers, instead of being sold into the 
underworld of junk film trade. A month later 
there was another meeting in Chicago, De- 
cember 14, and the association broke up, for 
various reasons, among them the fact that the 
patent war was not really over. 

On January 31, 1908, the Edison licenses 
became formally effective. It was the world 
against Biograph. 

But Biograph was about to start arming for 
the big battle to come. 

For ten years now the name of Woodville 
Latham had been forgotten in the screen world. 
The whole industry of the motion picture had 
arisen in the decade since the old Major with- 
drew, defeated by circumstance on the eve of 
SUCCESS. 

In this same 1007, however, the work of 
Latham was to rise up and again for a time 
become a significant factor in the affairs of 
the motion picture. The patent on Latham’s 
invention of the loop forming mechanism that 
enabled the operation of machines with long 
films had survived patent office attacks and 
now reposed among the unactive assets of the 
Anthony & Scoville Company. The Anthony 
& Scoville Company, with its hands full and 
treasury depleted by its fight with Eastman 
on the Hannibal Goodwin film making pat- 
ents, in this year underwent a change of ad- 
ministration and became the Ansco Company 
under the executive command of Thomas W. 
Stephens. The Ansco concern had no notion 
of plunging into the thick of the film war to 
defend the Latham rights that had been in- 
fringed by all picture makers for these years. 
But it was an apparent asset on which value 
could be realized. Ansco set out to find a 
purchaser. 

Out on the golf links at Montclair in New 
Jersey where Frank N. Dyer of the Edison 
legal staff played, Stephens offered the Latham 
patent as they went around the course. He 
thought that ten thousand dollars would be a 
fair price for it. It had cost the Ansco Com- 
pany nearly eleven thousand. 

Dyer promised to considerjit, but hein the end 
rejected the idea. Edison did not want the 
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Latham patent. Recollection of the affairs of 
earlier chapters and Edison’s displeasure at 
the departure of W. K. L. Dickson to join 
first Latham and then Biograph will suggest 
many reasons for the refusal to buy the Latham 
patent eleven years later. 

At this time the word went about that old 
Major Latham was dead. He was olny a 
name now. At any rate he had long ago 
parted with all possible claim to a share in the 
patent—No. 707,394. 

In time Stephens offered the Latham patent 
to the Biograph company. Marvin saw in it 
an opportunity to strengthen Biograph’s posi- 
tion. It is probable that as a technician he 
thought little more of the patent’s intrinsic 
value than did Dyer. But that was not the 
idea. It was Marvin’s notion to support all 
of the patents—and own them. After some 
negotiation Biograph bought the Latham pat- 
ent for $2,500. The papers were signed 
February 5, 1908. 

This put Biograph in a stronger position. It 
now held the Marvin-Cassler patents on the 
mutoscope and biograph devices, it owned the 
Latham patent, and it was licensed by Armat, 
the inventor of the projection machine in gen- 
eral use. Edison might have basic control of 
most of the element of the camera but Bio- 
graph had a tail hold at least on the machine 
that made exhibitions of the camera product 
possible. Besides that Latham loop was being 
used in the Edison cameras. The plot was 
thickening considerably. 


yp Be night of the twentieth of March in 1908, 
if the gum shoe detectives of the Edison 
legal department had been on the job, they 
would have seen H. N. Marvin accompanied 
by a lawyer take a late train for Washington. 

The next day there was a very sub-rosa 
conference up in the New Willard hotel be- 
tween Marvin, Thomas Armat and Marvin's 
lawyer. 

Every precaution was taken to elude and 
avoid Edison agents who were on the trail of 
every Biograph movement. 

The conference was carried on in tense low 
tones. 

Now and then Marvin went to the door and 
looked up and down the hall. Eavesdroppers 
would have met summary treatment. 

Armat was cagy about any proposition to 
let his patents slip into the hands of Biograph. 

Biograph’s lawyer grew vehement and the 
conference became a wrangle that promised to 
break up in a feud. This would never do. 

“I euess I'll have to handle this so far as 
the negotiations are concerned and you can 
wait and draft the contract when we get to 
terms,” Marvin broke in by way of eliminating 
the lawyer. 

The attorney threw up his hands and then | 
laid down on the bed for a nap. 

While he slept Marvin pursued the subject 
with Armat. 

The whole destiny of Biograph’s lone battle 
against Edison and the Edison licensees was 
at stake. If Marvin did not win here the 
handwriting was on the wall. That con- 
ference in a hotel room in Washington was 
going to decide if the famous door at rr East 
Fourteenth Street was going to be open that 
day that Mary Pickford was to come along 
job hunting. 

“Tf you come in with your patent you can 
have half as much as Biograph gets out of the 
deal,” Marvin at last promised Armat. 

“All right.” 

“Marvin took an option on the stock of the 
Armat company for the large sum of $3,000,000 
—and Biograph had no money. The three 
million option was a great bluff, to be used 
later. It was there to keep other possible 
bidders discouraged, meanwhile. The stock 
certificates were delivered that afternoon. 
The stock was to be held in escrow in New 
York. With physical possession of the cer- 
tificates Marvin and his counsel hurried back 
to New York. 

Down at the Empire Trust Company the 
precious certificates were locked up in a safety 


deposit box under trustees’ holding. 

Now Biograph had the projection machine 
patents sewed up. 

Rumors reached the Edison establishment. 
There too they decided to build up a fortifica- 
tion of patents. 

Up at the Edison studio in the Bronx 
Porter and Dawley were busy grinding out 
Edison dramas. Mary Fuller was brought 
over from Vitagraph and went into the Edison 
stock company. There she met Charles Ogle, 
the lawyer-business man from Wall Street 
who could not resist the lure of the screen and 
abandoned an office to act before the camera. 
A friendship grew up between them and Ogle’s 
knowledge of the market enabled Miss Fuller 
to make the investments which enabled her to 
dictate terms to the screen and quit when she 
was ready, not many years later. 

It is of interest to note that Charles Ogle in 
1923 can still be seen on the screen in the casts 
of the dramas that come from the Famous- 
Lasky lot in Hollywood. He still likes it. 

Porter got instructions to report to the Edi- 
son office every innovation in the making of 
pictures that occurred to him, every little 
camera or studio expedient. 

“No matter what it is, maybe we can get 
a patent on it,” they told him. The idea was 
to pile up patents to be the tools of monopoly. 

Porter listened to instructions, but reported 
no patentable ideas. He had a dim plan in 
the back of his head. He had been with 
Edison a long time and had a large store of 
technical knowledge. He used his ideas to get 
screen results, but otherwise kept them to him- 


self. His day was coming. He was an em- 
ploye now. He did not intend to be one 
always. 


Meanwhile the trade papers of the motion 
picture, the Show World of Chicago, Bill- 
board of Cincinnati, the Clipper and the 
young Moving Picture World of New York, 
were full of the notices, defiant challenges and 
claims of the warring Edison and Biograph 
companies. 

Biograph countered the formation of the 
Edison Licensees by the Biograph Licensees 
which included George Kleine, Cines of Rome 
—the concern which some years later pro- 
duced the famous “Quo Vadis’’—Williams 
Brown & Earle of Philadelphia, importers, and 
the Nordisk company, a Scandinavian concern. 


P at Marvin's office in the Times building 

the belligerents got together for a confer- 
ence. Frank N. Dyer and William Pelzer, an 
attorney, represented Edison. Kennedy and 
Marvin spoke for Biograph. 

“Remember Edison has fifteen million a year 
to spend!” was Dyer’s threat, as he reached 
for his hat. 

Kennedy jumped up. 

“Say! Ive played some poker in my time, 
but I never had anybody make a fifteen million 
dollar bet at me before. You're called. Let's 
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j Fighting Jeremiah had his Irish up. This 
was a lot more fun than golf. He loved it. 

While this was going on Biograph was 
steadily striving to improve its pictures. 
Biographs were openly called “rotten” on the 
market. The quality had fallen low, while 
attention was centered on the legal wars. Now 
the studio began to be important again. 
Marvin decided that better direction and 
better stories were necessary. 

The scene changes to midnight on Park 
Row. Down in Dennett’s restaurant Stanner 
Taylor, a rambling free lance newspaper man 
was at his supper in one of those arm chair 
affairs. Taylor had strolled over from the 
Tribune office where he used a typewriter after 
hours. He was meditating on the high lights 
of his recent adventure in musical comedy and 
the abrupt closing of “The Gibson Girl” in 
San Antonio. This had sent him back to 
newspapering and New York. 

A broad shouldered stranger came into the 
restaurant where Taylor sat alone. There 
were many empty seats about but the stranger 
chose one next to Taylor. This annoyed the 


newspaper man. He picked up his coffee cup 
and moved. The stranger followed him. 

“You're Taylor, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, what of it?” He was peevish now. 

“Well Dick Spillane over at the Sun told 

me about you—I’m looking for somebody to 
write things for moving pictures.” 
_ Taylor listened to the story of Biograph and 
its requirements. Then he went home and 
dashed off a couple of picture ideas in tabloid 
form, three hundred words each. It was one 
of those easy performances just like the 
scenario schools try to make the aspiring 
reader of advertisements think it is today. 
These Taylor—Stanner E. V. Taylor—sub- 
mitted to Biograph. They resulted in a call 
at Marvin's office and a check for $3o. 

Now space rates on the newspapers weré 
about eight dollars a column, much the same 
as they are now. Six hundred words for thirty 
dollars opened Taylor’s eyes. He talked to 
Marvin about more ideas. 


UTSIDE the door down in the studio there 

was a heated argument going on to which 
Marvin and Taylor might have listened with 
some amusement. 

It seems that David W. Griffith, an actor, 
had spoiled a pair of shoes in the course of 
making a picture the day before. He was 
demanding settlement in the sum of five 
dollars. 

“No,” McCutcheon, the director, roared. 
“Those shoes never were worth five dollars— 
what the hell would an actor be doing with a 
five dollar pair of shoes anyway?” 

When Taylor emerged from Marvin's office 
he had an arrangement to write scenarios in 
quantity for Biograph and to get a guaranty 
of $25 a week, whether they used as many as 
two a week or not. 

Biograph was rapidly getting ready to make 
two reels a week. 

It was early in June when H. N. Marvin 
called in his brother Arthur, a camera man in 
the studio. 

“We've got to put on another director to 
help out McCutcheon. One a week is all he 
can make. Who can we get?” 

“Well, there’s an actor out there, that fellow 
Griffith,” observed the camera man. “He 
seems to have a lot of sense and some good 
ideas.” 

Marvin recalled Grifñth. This new actor 
had done a pretty good piece of work in a 
number of pictures. There was the release 
called “ ’Ostler Joe,” a bit of a comedy in 
which Griffith played with Eddie Dillon, the 
comedy lead. 7 

“PII give him a try—send Griffith in,” 
Marvin decided. 

Grifhth appeared. He stood speculatively 
looking out the window into Fourteenth 
Street, deep in reflection, as Marvin unfolded 
the proposal that he try directing pictures. 

“I want you to take this ‘suggestion,’”’ said 
Marvin, picking up a script by Taylor, “and 
make a picture out of it. See what you can 
do with it.” 

Griffith shook his head. 

“No—I'd rather not.” 

“Why—it is better work, advancement and 
better pay and more future than just acting.” 

“Yes,” Grifhth responded, “but you see I’ve 
sot responsibilities and all that, and I am 
working regularly for McCutcheon now. If I 
try directing he will not like it and if I fall 
down he won't give me any more parts.” 

Marvin smiled at the earnest young man. 

“I never go over the heads of my people— 
you know that,” Marvin offered reassuringly. 
“But in this case I will make you a promise 
that the result of this experiment will not be 
permitted to impair your position with Bio- 
graph. Besides you are not going to fall down. 
Now take this suggestion and get your own 
cast and pick out your locations. I want you 
to do the whole thing yourself.” 

There were probably a number of ideas in 
Marvin’s mind besides making a director of 
Griffith. Biograph was having some difficulty 
inducjng McCutcheon to use Taylor's stories. 








It was the old stage director’s idea that it was 
weakening his own status to use any story 
idea that he did not originate or bring in him- 
self. That idea has persisted to a marked 
degree in much later periods and within the 
year of the writing of this history therehave 
been some flagrant examples of the work of the 
director claiming authorship for purchased 
ideas. 

Griffith with some perturbation and excite- 
ment set about hunting a cast for his first 
picture—entitled “The Adventures of Dolly.” 

Grifith went exploring up Broadway. On 
the stairs of a booking agency he passed a 
type that suited him exactly. He dashed into 
the agency. 

“Was that man that just went out of here 
an actor?” 

“Guess so,” the attendant replied. 

Griffith turned about and ran full tilt back 
to the street and on the trail of the actor. 
When he overtook him he was out of breath. 

The object of pursuit paused and grinned at | 
the panting pursuer. 

“Are—are—are you an actor?” Griffith 
gasped. | 

The actor drew himself up to his full height 
with all of the dignity of the best traditions 
of the old stock tragedian. He thrust his hand 
into the lapel of his coat and bowed. 

“Upon that point, sir, there are two highly 
diverse opinions—I am Arthur Johnson.” 

“T want you for a picture,” Grifhth sug- 
gested. 

‘“Well—it has come to this,” Johnson pro- 
claimed in mock tragedy. 

“But it is not seemly that we should stand 
thus talking of paltry employment in the open 
street—let us to yonder tavern.” 

Johnson was cast for the picture. Others 
that Griffith chose were Charles Inslee, who 
had worked a bit in Biographs, and Linda 
Arvidson, an actress occasionally employed 
there. 


B was a perfectly concealed secret that 
Linda Arvidson was Mrs. D. W. Griffith. 
The inference is that Griffith did not want 
to appear to be in the position of employing 
relatives, even his wife, in his pictures. If so 
it marks a degree of discrimination that 
might have with profit been accepted as a 
studio precedent for the motion picture. 

Anyway around the studio Mrs. Griffith was 
“Miss Arvidson”’ to D. W. G., and their 
manner to each other was one of cool and 
passing acquaintance. 

The part was so well played that a certain 
member of that famous Biograph group, now 
a director of note, devoted not a little flirta- 
tious attention to Mrs. Griffith, right under 
the nose of D. W. Griffith, who seemingly 
paid no attention. , 

Two years later when Griffith broke the 
secret by ordering a stateroom for two for his 
first Biograph excursion to California, this 
same gallant player felt about sixteen per cent 
of his hair turn grey with post-mortem excite- 
ment at the discovery that he had been paying 
ardent suit to Mrs. Griffith. 

However, they are still friends. 

“The Adventures of Dolly,” the story of a | 
child kidnapped by gypsies, was completed in | 
due time. It was a simple one-reeler with few | 
studio interiors and with locations in New 
Jersey. 

It was an anxious day for Griffith when the 
picture went to the projection room for the | 
Inspection of Marvin. When it went off the 
screen Marvin was moved with considerable | 
excitement. 

“By God, we've got something, now!” he 
exclaimed fervently. 

Marvin was indeed correct. Biograph had 
got something just at the time when it needed | 
it badly. 

Griffith began his march forward that day. | 

Viewed in the perspective of time “The Ad- 
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‘ventures of Dolly” would seem nearly as bad 


now as some of the poorer_but longer screen 
dramas of 1923, but it was a burst of new | 


genius in ’o8. It told a plausible story in a 
natural, logical manner. 

At about this juncture something new and 
startling appeared in the motion picture art. 
Out of Oregon came Bert Whitman, an in- 
ventor with a new version of an already old 
| idea—talking pictures. ` 

At Daly’s Theater in Broadway, near 
Thirtieth Street, the Cameraphone Company 
began making song and dance pictures, record- 
ing the music on big cylinder records while the 
camera recorded the action. A number of stars 
of the musical comedy and vaudeville stage 
went to the Cameraphone to play under the 
direction of John Mitchell. Among them were 


Eva Tanguay in her famously abandoned “I 
Don’t Care” number and Blanche Ring with 
something that had that old refrain of “Yip 
di Addy,” etc. There was a bit of the Merry 
Widow Waltz, too, and many another of the 
current hits. 

In the Cameraphone’s beginnings, short- 
lived as they were, the seed of a new war was 
being sown, before the old war was ended— 
but that is another and later story. 

Biograph with an armful of patents in the 
safe and better pictures on the way, was about 
to launch a new drive. It was to be “the 
storm of peace.” 

[ TO BE CONTINUED | 





The lute Arthur Johnson, a romantic figure in the 
beginning of picture history. Ife wis one of the first 
screen idols 


O the many who have known the motion 

picture only in the years of its greatness, 
this chapter of the continually romantic 
history of the art will bring many surprises 
and a new appreciation of the progress of 
a decade and a half of the screen. 

The revelations of this chapter show that 
the pride of the screen of today is really the 
fresh glow of achievement of players and 
directors who have but newly come into 
their kingdom. 

Reading here you--will discover that the 
better works of the motion picture of today 
are largely coming from men and women 
who have paid their price of experience and 
discipline from the days of the very begin- 
ning of the art of telling a dramatic story on 
the screen. 


Compare the mental picture of the screen 
that the reviews of 1908 give you with the 
best pictures as you know them today. 
Then you will be an optimist. 


James R. QUIRK 
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Frank Woods, first picture 
critic and original story 


Mary Carr played fifteen 
years ago, before Pickford 
appeared writer 


The Romantic 
- Motio 


CHAPTER AIV 





IDSUMMER night in Union Square, New York, 

fifteen years ago. Arc lamps spluttering overhead, 

with dancing circles of light on the ragged dusty 

green of the paper strewn lawns below. Benches 
lined with idlers. In the darker places courting couples mur- 
murring together. Paths shuffling with the listless steps of 
strollers out for a breath of evening in this little city girt oasis. 
All around the clanging of street cars, and down in Fourteenth 
street at the edge of the Square the mingled noises of electric 
pianos from saloon sidedoors, the cries of barkers, phonographs, 
and the vagrant purl of the peanut vendors’ whistles. 

It was the night of the fourteenth of July in 1908. 

It was just like any other July night in Union Square, except 
that it was a great first night in the art of the motion picture, 
unheralded, unpress-agented, unrecognized. 

Down through Union Square a tall handsome voung man 
of fine cut features, accompanied by a pretty, dark brunette 
young woman, walked rapidly in the direction of Keith’s Union 
Square Theater. 

A casual observer would have said that the young man was a 
minister, an uncommonly striking minister type with a thought- 
ful, detached, concentrated manner, and that the girl was quite 
too pretty to be wasted on a parsonage. 

They hurried along toward the theater, in haste to be on 
time. As they crossed from the square into the glare of the 
street the man pulled his hat down over his eyes and cast 
a look about at the theater entrance. It was obvious that he 
did not want to be recognized. 

Together they took seats in the back of the house. In the 
dark there they smiled at each other and the girl spoke re- 
assuringly to her companion. 

“ Now, don’t worrv—it will be fine.” 

“I hope vou are right.” 

Then a motion picture came on. Both the man and the 
woman bent forward intently observing the screen. 

The picture was entitled “The Adventures of Dolly.” 

The tall handsome voung man who sat there in a modest 
back seat was Arthur Johnson, the leading man in this his first 
picture. And the girl beside him was Florence Hackett, who 
was presently to become Mrs. Johnson, and to share in one 
of the most highly colored romantic careers of the screen. 

Not many seats away was another anxious young man, 
David W. Griffith, sitting hawk-faced and tense as he watched 
the picture and listening with the ear of the actor for the 
possible comment in the audience. Beside Grifhth was Linda 
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Arvidson, a member of the cast of the picture. She was also 
Mrs. D. W. Griffith, but that no one else knew. 

For each of these men a life career was at stake there on the 
flickering screen. 

To Arthur Johnson the little one reel picture was an exposing 
analytical cross-section of his art. The stage was the whole 
world to Johnson. It had been ever since that day in his boy- 
hood when he stole away in the night, from his father’s house, 
the Episcopal rectory at Davenport out in Iowa, to join the 
departing William Owen Dramatic Company, playing Shake- 
spearean rôles on the road. Johnson had gone down to Bio- 
graph’s old brownstone studio, with a good reputation as an 
actor of the stage behind him and two seasons’ success in James 
J. Corbett’s “The Burglar and the Lady.” He had tossed 
whatever he had of endowment and future into this tin-pot 
toy, the motion picture. If he had to go back to the agencies job 
hunting it would be with the curse of “the pictures” upon him. 

And for Griffith the picture was no less important. It was 
his first effort at directing. Success here meant that he would 
go on, no one knew where. Failure would mean—well it 
would mean the end of his job at Biograph, even as an actor. 

So in that crowded theater two men were watching the 
screen with a desperate intentness. 

Now to those who have been following these annals from 
the beginning there will be a tinge of the thrill of coincidence 
in recalling the fact that it was at this same theater, Keith’s 
Union Square, that twelve years before, on the night of June 
29, 1896, the Lumiere Cinemetographe from Paris presented 
the first foreign pictures brought to the United States in that 
the natal year of the screen. For around dozen years the stars 
of destiny in the world of the motion picture seemed to linger 
over Fourteenth street and Union Square. 

As Arthur Johnson watched the scenes of “The Adventures 
of Dolly” flicker by, he spoke in whispers of protest to Miss 
Hackett. 

“I don’t look like that—is that the way I walk—oh damn!” 

Johnson crawled lower and lower in his seat. 

“And they gave me five dollars a day for that. I don’t see 
how they can do it!” When the picture was off Johnson and 
Miss Hackett slipped out of the theater and back to their board- 
ing houses up in Thirty-seventh street near Seventh avenue. 

That was a night of great beginnings for the motion picture. 
From that first effort D. W. Griffith has gone on and on and on, 
to become the world’s most famous director, travelling by 
calculated, methodical, studied steps the lonesome road to a 








D. W. Griffith, in 1908, when he was starting to make 
the reputation that has made him the world’s most 
famous director 


Did You Know That— 


SipNeEY Otcott broke into the motion 
pictures made up as a bull dog and supported 
by a cast of sixty mongrel pups. 

Ropert VicNnota became a director because 
he had a Mexican shirt and was strong 
enough to be handy at shifting scenes. 
GeorceE MELFORD got his first screen job 
because he owned a morning suit, and 
nearly got fired because he took a fifteen 
cent drink on a director. 

KALEM paid the record price for a scenario— 
twenty-five thousand dollars for one reel 
‘way back in 1908. 

Mary Carr played bits in Kalem pictures, 
fifteen years ago, out at Kellyville, Pa. 
Tom Persons shot the first feature made in 
California—Selig’s one reel “Count of 
Monte Cristo”—and nearly drowned the 
leading man at a loss of fifty cents. 


This chapter tells about these and many, many more 
interesting facts of the motion picture affairs of long ago. 











George Melford, playing a drug 

addict in an old Kalem with Marin 

Sais, a favorile of those days now 
remote 


solitary success. From that same 
beginning Arthur Johnson in a few 
swift years rose to stellar fame 
and the destroying adoration of 
the millions. Success took him 
down the Primrose path to the 
finish of all the “‘jolly good fel- 
lows.” He died in 1916. 

So while, as we have seen in the 
chapter that has gone before, the 
increasing intensity of 
the struggles among the industrial 
chieftains of the motion picture 
for the control that would make 
it a business, a parallel and no less 
dramatically interesting development was striving in the 
studios to make the picture also an art. 

Some of the significant screen efforts of the time came from 
the busy studio of the Kalem company, where Sidney Olcott, 
as the director in charge, was producing at a high rate of 
speed. 

Sidney Olcott’s connection with the motion pictures had 
had its beginning with the peep show mutoscope pictures at 
Biograph about a year before. Olcott: was playing with 
Marion Leonard and Joe Santley in “Billy the Kid,” a road 
show, when he first heard the call of the motion pictures. It 
was a very faint call—at three dollars a day. That was back 
in 1907, when Mrs. Stanley suggested to Olcott that there was 
easy summer work appearing in “mutoscopes.” Down at the 


Biograph studio the production of the little cardboard wheels 
for the peep show end of the business, the mutoscope machines 
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and Arthur Johnsen in 


for the arcades, was under the 
charge of Frank Marion, who 
promptly employed Olcott. 

Olcott, sitting among the pre- 
tentious sets of “Little Old New 
York” under his direction at Cos- 
mopolitan studios in these ** super- 
feature” days of 1923, recalled 
with a smile his first part for the 
Biograph - Mutoscope camera 
the lead in a one minute farce 
entitled “Wanted a Dog.” 

In response to a want ad for 
dog extras, sixty pups of high and 
low degree were delivered that 
day at 11 Last Fourteenth street. Among them was an 
undershot, underslung, low minded and high biting brindle 
bulldog. He whipped the bunch before the picture started. 
In a bit of actor whimsy, Olcott, thinking lightly of his new job 
anyway, made himself up to resemble the features of the bull 
dog as much as possible. He went on in the make-up and 
thereupon made the hit with Marion that took him along to 
Kalem, when it was organized by Kleine, Long and Marion a 
few months later. 

So Sidney Olcott broke intothe kingdom of the film drama made 
up as a bull pup and supported by a cast of sixty alley hounds. 

Over at the Kalem studios many an actor destined to large 
parts in the later affairs of the motion picture was first intro- 
duced to the camera under the auspices of Marion and Olcott. 
Trivial happenings in the days of the beginnings were to 
control the careers of many of those who became famous with 
the rise of the-photoplay. 

Early in his work at Kalem, Sid Olcott 
discovered the picturesque badlands of the 
Palisades of New Jersey and elected Coyts- 
ville as the center of a new wild west of the 
pictures. The first western pictures of the 
screen, a type of production that became 
the staple thriller for many years, were made 
within gunshot of the Hudson rmver—this 
long before the real west was filmed. 

Among the members of the road company 
playing “Billy the Kid” was one Robert 
Vignola, a capable person of Italian extrac- 
tion. While casting one of his synthetic 
wild west dramas Olcott recalled that Vig- 
nola was the owner of a costume that might 
pass for Mexican. Vignola was drafted for 
the picture at once, and rode to his first 
location on the Fort Lee ferry along with the 
flannel shirted | CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 |] 





The only picture in existence of Griffith as a 
picture actor. The couple on the left are 
Arthur Johnson and Linda Griffith 





In sixteen magnificent scenes with illus- 

trated titles. 

Positively the most superb moving picture 

spectacle ever made in America. 

There was just one minor oversight in con- 
nection with the picture. Kalem failed to 
acquire the motion picture rights to ‘Ben 
Hur’’—largely for the rather simple reason 
that motion pales rights were unknown. It 
was not at all certain that there was any such 


thing. And in all instances of the kind the | 


motion picture industry always generously 
gave itself the benefit of the doubt. 

The Kalem film version of “Ben Hur” went 
out to attract considerable attention. 

Then one day a process server from the 
offices of David Gerber, attorney, dropped 
down to 131 West 24th street and proceeded 
to serve Frank Marion, secretary-treasurer 
of Kalem, with the papers in an action brought 
in the United States Court of the Southern 
District of New York by Harper & Brothers, 
publishers of “Ben Hur,” Marc Klaw and 
Abraham Erlanger, producers of the spectacle 
| drama “‘ Ben Hur,” and Henry Wallace, as ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Susan E. Wallace, 
deceased, heir of Lewis Wallace of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, author of the novel “Ben Hur.” 


In other words, Kalem was sued with great 


completeness and vigor. 


S suit was the first issue of the kind. It 
was the precedent making action that was 
| to establish the legal character of the motion 


picture as a medium of dramatic and literary 


expression. 

The suit was strongly defended by Kalem 
and fought through to the United States 
Supreme Court. Kalem made an -effort to 
show that the production on the screen was 

“merely a series of photographs” and also 
set up the plea that after all the picture was 
just a good advertisement for the book and 
the stage play. 

A final decision against Kalem was handed 
| down in rọrr. Kalem settled for $25,000 
That, plus the expenses of the litigation, made 
“Ben Hur” the most costly one reel scenario 
in the entire history of the business. Length 
considered, the price has never been equalled— 
but of course it took the United States Supreme 
Court to collect it. 


While this chapter is being written “Ben | 


Hur” is again in the process of production 
with the scenario rights quoted at a million 
dollars, the smooth round figures character- 
istic of a rough estimate. 

“Ben Hur” was neither the first nor the last 
story to be thus boldly “adopted” into the 
motion pictures. But the purloinings of the 
screen from the field of literature and drama 
thereafter were disguised with new titles and 
some reconstruction. 


The prosecution of the Klaw & Erlanger | 


suit by David Gerber was a handsome demon- 
stration of ability. Kalem paid him the 
compliment of retaining him as counsel, im- 


mediately after his court victory against 


them. 

The motion picture in its hungry quest for 
material for photo ves snatched at every 
suggestion that could be extracted from the 
current events. A typical product of the 
period and method was a Kalem picture built 
around the neatly spectacular career of Belle 
Guinness, the LaPorte, Indiana, farmerette, 
who advertised for husbands and buried some 
score or two of applicants between the chicken 
house and the hog lot. 

The same sort of inspiration led the Lubin 
establishment over at Philadelphia to produce 


“The Unwritten Law,” a dramatization of| 
the Thaw case, in 1906, the year before Kalem | 


started. | 
“The Unwritten Law” of the Lubin studios 
brings in a long chain of events and person- 


alities of interest. Jack Frawley, the pre-|, 


siding genius of the Lubin producing forces at 
the little housetop studio in Arch street, was 
strolling in Chestnut street one day when he 


encountered William Carr, a locally famous | 


member of the Forepaugh Stock company. 





“Working days, Bill?” 

** No—why?”’ 

“I want you to come over and play the lead 
ina Thaw picture.” 

“Me—the pictures! Never, not for Bill 
Cart.” Carr was as haughty as an actor was 
supposed to be at the insulting suggestion of 
picture work. 

Bill Carr was something of a celebrity in 
his own home town. Besides he was an 
artist. His father was a rich oil refiner out 
West Philadelphia way and Bill had been 
raised with a gold spoon and considerable 
distinction in the affairs of St. James Parish. 
He was the stellar light among the amateur 
players of the St. James Parish Dramatic 
Club. That had been the beginning of his 
stage career and he had both a social and an 
artistic reputation at stake. ‘Then, too, Bill 
Carr had just been married. His bride was 
Mary Kennevan, a girl from the Germantown 
Players, also an amateur theatrical organiza- 
tion, and now she was getting professional 
recognition as a leading woman with the 
Gerrard Stock Company in Philadelphia. 
She would most certainly object. 

“No, I can’t afford to go into any pictures, 
now,” Carr decided. 

“Oh, come on—nobody will know it,” 
Frawley argued. “Let's make a test anyway, 
to see how you look on the screen.” 

In a moment of weakness Carr yielded. 
After playing occasional secret bits in Lubin 
pictures for two years, he went over to pictures 
in earnest In 1908 as a Lubin director. 

Then Mary Kennevan Carr occasionally and 
reluctantly humored her husband by playing 
obscure parts in Lubin pictures. But many 
and many a year was to elapse before she came 
to the screen fame that she enjoys today as 
Mary Carr, of the famous mother rôle of 
“Over the Hill.” Between the Lubin pictures 
of fifteen years ago and her Broadway triumphs 
of today, pretty littl Mary Kennevan of 
Germantown became the mother of seven 
| children. Maybe that, too, has a share in 
| her new success. 

Just as Olcott of Kalem discovered his loca- 
tions in Coytsville, N. J., Carr found for him- 
|self a private little wild west at the village 
of Kellyville, five miles outside of Philadelphia, 
where Lubin’s rugged frontier dramas were 
concocted. 

Among Carr’s early Kellyville pictures was 
“The Miner’s Sweetheart,” a one reel drama 
in which Harry Myers, a stock actor, made his 
first screen appearance and started on the 
way to stardom. 

“The Miner’s Sweetheart” was a marked 
| departure in screen technique in the important 
fact that the log cabin used was genuine. 
Prior to this picture it had been standard 
practice to paint log cabins on the scenery. 
Carr contrived a demountable cabin that would 
come apart and pack up on an automobile 
bus. 

By judicious treatment the Lubin log cabin 
| could be made to represent any part of a whole 
| mining camp village. 

The Lubin log cabin was about the last 
word in screen realism in 1908. It was looked 
upon as a silly purse proud extravagance 
‘among many prodv ers. 


Wut these developments occupied the 

/ attention of the motion picture industry 
of the east, the first tentative pioneering steps 
|| that resulted in the Hollywood of today began 
in Chicago. It was late in 1907 that Colonel 
W. N. Selig, displeased with the lake fogs and 
the coal smoke, sent Thomas Nash, a camera- 
man-producer, west to look for sunshine. 
Out at Venice, California, Nash set up an 
open stage next to Joe King’s garage and 
established what by courtesy may be called 
| California’s first motion picture studio. It 
was not a permanent venture and Nash 
returned presently to Chicago. 

Again the next year, under the pressure of 
Chicago’s worst weather, the second Selig 
| expedition to the west coast set out. Tom 
|| Persons was cameraman, business manager, 





bookkeeper, property man, and assistant 
director. Francis Boggs was the director. 
They presently detrained in Los Angeles with 
a camera and a roll of film which contained 
the interior scenes of a one reel “Count of 
Monte Cristo.” 

It was their task to complete the picture with 
California exteriors. Of course they were to 
pick up a new cast out there. It would have 
been a sheer waste of money to have sent the 
actors who appeared in the interior scenes all 
the way to California just to appear in a few 
exterior bits. 

_A complete change of cast in the middle of a 
picture was merely calculated to add to its 
interest. 

Persons searched diligently about Los 
Angeles to find some one sufficiently abandoned 
to accept work in the films. He discovered 


‘at last a hungry hypnotist in a dime museum. 


Nearly everyone in Southern California was 
already hypnotized by the climate and the 
business was poor. 

The disciple of Mesmer took the job to play 
Monte Cristo. 

The big punch of the picture was to portray 
Monte rising from the sea. Persons made up 
his hypnotist with a white wig and proceeded 
to the sea shore to shoot the scene. 

A great wave broke over Monte Cristo just 
as he got the signal to rise. The hero failed 
to emerge. He went down carrying the title 
réle with him. That was not in the script. 

“Hey!” Persons shouted at Boggs, “I put 
up a ten dollar deposit on that wig.” 

The director and the cameraman stood 
gasping at each other, stunned with horror 
at the thought. The wig was drifting out 
toward Honolulu. 

Boggs and Persons both leaped into the sea 
to save the wig. While they were out there 
they saved the actor, too. It was very little 
extra trouble, anyway. 

“It’s all off, I’m going—pay me,” the hyp- 
notist-star demanded. 

“But we hired you for a day’s work—dollar 
and a half for a day’s work, and we've 
just started, see?” Persons stood insisting 
and wringing salt water out of his coat. 

“Don’t give a whoop if I did—I didn’t 
say I'd sign for a voyage, either,” Monte 
Cristo replied, coughing up part of the Pacific 
as he panted for breath. 

“Now, listen fellow,” Persons put in. “Be 
reasonable—we're only poor motion picture 
guys. I'll give you four bits more if you'll 
try it again.” 

‘That’s different,” Monte Cristo agreed. 

January 30, 1908, Selig released “The 
Count of Monte Cristo” in one thousand feet, 
a full reel, the first big California feature. 
Meanwhile, Persons and Boggs set up a studio 
on a roof top in Main street in downtown Los 
Angeles. California production had begun. 


LE the motion picture was collecting 
personnel from the stock companies and 
road shows of the stage in these busy days of 
’98, destiny was working in yet another direc- 
tion to bring into the world of the screen a 
number of figures who ultimately exerted in- 
fluences of far reaching importance. 

The Dramatic Mirror, which suspended 
publication early in 1922, back in the days of 
1907-8 suffered some serious reverses. The 
money stringency of ’o7 had seriously recuced 
the number of road shows and the volume of 
Mirror advertising. Then just at this junc- 
ture a heated argument arose between Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, the actress, and her pro- 
ducers, Klaw & Erlanger. The Mirror was 
controlled by the Fiskes. Klaw & Erlanger 
advertising was withdrawn. The situation at 
the Mirror became tense and disaster seemed 
only a matter of weeks ahead. By someone's 
happy thought an effort was made to fill the 
empty columns of the Mirror with motion 
picture advertising. 

This meant some editorial attention for the 
pictures, which the Mirror had previously 
ignored. | 

On May 30, 1908, the Mirror shocked the 


Rialto of New York by venturing to discuss 
seriously the pictures in print, in a column 
headed “The Moving Picture Field.” It had 
a little one column head on page seven. In 
this column the Mirror published without 
comment a list of current picture releases, thus: 


EDISON—The Painter’s Revenge, Cu- 
rious Mr. Curio, The Gentleman 
Burglar. 

AMERICAN MUTOSCOPE & BIO. 
GRAPH — When Knights Were 
Bold, The Music Master. 

S. LUBIN—Why He Signed the P'edge, 
The Magnetic Eye, The Near- 
sighted Professor, A Gallant 
Knight, Tale of a Pig. 

KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY — 
The Persistent Beggar, Red Man’s 
Revenge, School Boy’s Joke, In- 
vestor’s Son’s Downfall. 

VITAGRAPH—A Husband's Revenge, 
The Salt Did It. 


The editorial comment of the Mirror on 
the motion picture was in the hands of Frank 
E. Woods, a staff writer. Mr. Woods began 
to give some attention to the pictures, since 
he was called on to write about them. By 
June 6 the Mirror had reached a point where 
it ventured a review of a picture. 

“The Painters Revenge’—This new 
Edison film was shown at a number of 
houses the past week. It is not up to 
the standard and is hardly worthy of 
the high reputation the name of Edison 
enjoys. The plot is inane and the effort 
to produce comedy situations is a flat 
ae Mechanically the pictures are 
ood. 

Now to the reader with a smile who con- | 
siders scornfully the obvious triviality of 
these early efforts at creative work and screen 
story telling, it will be significant to recall 
the synopses of the pictures of a few years | 
before, quoted from the first catalogues, in- 
cluding such subjects as Biograph’s “Girl 
Climbing Apple Tree, “Rip’s Toast,” or 
Edison’s “The May Irwin Kiss.” Humble 
as these pictures like “When Knights were 
Bold” or “The Painter's Revenge” were, they 
represented a considerable progress. The tiny 
episode had developed into a story. To put 
it into the analogy of the primer, the infant 
motion picture had learned how to write a | 
sentence and was now forming the sentences 
into simple little stories. From ‘I-see-the- 
Cat,” the pictures had gone on to the telling 
of “The Adventures of Pussy.” But it was 
still a long way from “When Knights were 
Bold” to “When Knighthood was in Flower.” 


“HE picture column in the Dramatic Mirror 
grew rapidly and in the advertising pages 
of that summer of ’o8 one finds the names of 
Carl Laemmle with his system of exchanges 
in the middle west, the American Mutoscope 
& Biograph Company announcing its pictures, 
and a line of advertisements of “The Human- 
ovo, with “A. Zukor, proprietor.” The Hu- | 
manovo entertainment consisted of the able | 
performances of trained actors talking behind 
the screen In the parts of the motion picture 
characters projected from the film. 

The Mirror’s reviews and picture comment 
became much more extended in scope and 
braver in expression. Frank Woods was grow- 
ing familiar with his subject and surer of his 
ground. Reviews of the weeks of September 
1g and 26 in ’o8 are handsomely indicative. | 
Here are some specimens: 


CRAZED BY JEALOUSY—SELIG.—This 
picture is of considerable merit and holds 
the interest of the spectator throughout. 
Although some of the situations are a 
trifle weak, while others go to the extreme 
of melodrama. A rejected lover goes in- 
sane and hires a tramp to steal the baby 
of the couple of whom he is jealous. The 
tramp is caught, confesses, and the baby 
is saved, the maniac committing suicide. 








The acting is good and the scenic effects 
and selections are excellent. 


A classic example of the kind of motion 
picture that did much to get the screen into ill 
repute, at a great cost to its standing, is 
afforded in the Mirror’s review in the issue of 
September 26 of an imported release: 


“THE CABBY’S WIFE”—PATHE.— 
This picture savors too much of the 
French indifference to marriage obligations 
to be welcome to average American 
audiences. The cabman’s wife flirts with 
a masher who hires the unsuspecting cab- 
man to take him to see the woman. The 
cabman surprises the two and raises a 
row, all being arrested. The justice locks 
up the cabman and lets the guilty pair go 
free, all of which may be comedy in 
France, but not on this side. 


Mr. Woods did not indicate in his review 
that he thought the picture would have been 
‘improved by handing out justice to the 
offenders, but that is a possible deduction from 
his language. It is obvious, however, that he 
did not approve of the picture. This specimen 
and its handling by the producer is most 
significant. The picture makers had not yet 
discovered the whitewashing, perfuming effect 
of putting an ending with a “great moral 
lesson” on the end of their salacious pictures. 
This was an expedient to be developed soon, 
however, as we shall observe in the course of 
succeeding chapters. 

Pictures like “The Cabby’s Wife” were 
much more common then than might be 
suspected from the viewpoint of today. An 
investigation of the moral status of the motion 
picture in some quarters in the period under 
consideration brings to light the most amazing 
material. The same concern which produced 
‘The Cabby’s Wife” had the amazing daring 
to put out a catalogue list of pictures for 
“Smoking Concerts” with a schedule of sub- 
jects of which even the titles are unprintable. 
This catalogue, which was openly distributed 
among motion picture agents, was boldly illus- 
trated with scenes from the productions, made 
in Paris. The text of the book was written in 
broken English, heavily colored with French 
idiom. 

Some of these pictures were coming to the 
attention of people who seriously resented 
| slime and filth. The first clouds of the censor- 
ship storm ‘wave were gathering. While the 
author of this history has no sympathy with 
censorship movements, he is forced to admit 
that an examination into the early facts proves 
that motion picture censorship was made in- 
evitable by the motion picture itself, just pre- 
cisely as drunkards have made prohibition. 

From Gaumont’s Paris establishment came 
a production entitled “Salome,” not quite so 
pretentious as the recent production by 
Nazimova but constructed with an identical 
‘appeal. It hada high French flavor. The title 
rôle was played by La Sylphe, a contortionist 
dancer of the European stage. It was well 
calculated to inspire the earnest appreciation 
| of the Biblical students in the gallery. Possibly 
| poetic license explains the fact that in this 
picture John the Baptist appeared carrying a 
| cross. The effect was decidedly ecclesiastical 
| but it anticipated the Crucifixion with a vigor 
of typical screen anachronism only paralleled 
‘by a later American picture which showed 
Napoleon taking inspiration from a large 
| framed photograph of General Grant. 


T was some years later that PHOTOPLAY 

MacGazIne’s “Why Do They Do It?” column 
was started, but the opportunity for that 
critical service appears to have existed from 
the beginning. 

Melodrama and slapstick comedy were the 
two themes of the pictures of the time. Over 
in Philadelphia at a little studio on a roof in 
Arch Street, Sigmund Lubin was doing his best 
to keep abreast of competition. One of his 
releases of September, ’o8, as reviewed in The 


Mirror, suggests the possibility that “Pop” 
Lubin may have taken a hand at script writing 
himself, once in a while: i 


“THE HEBREW FUGITIVE ”—LUBIN. 
—The events of the are supposed to 
occur in Russia. A poor Hebrew family 
are driven from their squalid home and 
dragged before the court where a drunken 
magistrate insults the young girl of the 
family. But the girl manages to kill the 
brute, and the family escapes to an old 
building where they see a vision of 
Columbia beckoning them to freedom. 


As usual William Jennings Bryan was run- 
ning for president. So Lubin advertised 
pa of the Great Commoner reading in his 
library at Fairview, Nebraska, and making 
speeches from his front porch to adoring multi- 
tudes of visitors to the rural shrine. 

Even in the world of the motion picture it 
has been forgotten that in this period Lubin 
made a large number of topical film subjects 
and developed from connections so established 
a considerable business in commercial and 
advertising pictures. This work was largely in 
the hands of Jack Frawley, who, starting as an 
optician, had been with Lubin from his earliest 
motion picture efforts. 

The week of October 24, ’08, Essanay released 
a one-reel version of “David Garrick,” with 
Henry E. Dixey, the stage star, in the leading 
rôle. This was an early expression of the 
“famous players in famous chee? idea. In 
this picture Essanay touched upona conception 
that was years too early. The motion picture 
public and the motion picture art had yet a 
ong way to go before the real opportunity was 

orn. 

Vitagraph was this same month busy with a 
screen version of “Anthony and Cleopatra” 
under the direction of William Ranous. 

At the Unique Theater in the Fourteenth 
Street district Gaumont’s Chronophone talking 
pictures, a phonograph and film device, were 
playing, with Harry Lauder on the screen 
singing “Stop Your Tickling, Jock.” 

His motion picture reviewing brought Frank 
Woods of the Mirror staff into an increasingly 
intimate acquaintance with the motion picture 
and its makers. His screen observations 
brought forcefully to his attention the need for 
better stories. He felt inspired to make a try. 
One day in the fall of ’08 Woods submitted 
three “picture suggestions” to Lee Doughtery 
of Biograph. Doughtery turned them down, 
gently—Woods was a critic, you see. Dough- 
tery offered some suggestions. Then Woods 
tried again and submitted three more “sugges- 
tions.” Doughtery bought them all. Woods 
was paid at the rate of fifteen dollars a story. 
He was handed nine five dollar bills, brand new 
and crisp, right from the bank. 

Out in Fourteenth Street Woods took the 
bills from his pocket and examined them care- 
fully. They seemed improbable. If they had 
been silver dollars he would have tried them 
all with his teeth. As it was he held the bills 
up to the light to see if they had the official silk 
threads in them. Then ‘he carefully put them 
in his breast coat pocket, lengthwise. He did 
not want to fold them. 


P at the Dramatic Mirror the average 

salary was twenty dollars a week. Woods 
had written his three screen stories for Bio- 
graph in one night. 

That afternoon he walked into the editorial 
room at the Mirror office and with a great 
flourish slapped the bills down on his desk 
before George Terwilliger. 

“Been out robbing a bank?” Terwilliger 
suggested. 

In a few days everybody on the Mirror staff 
was trying a hand at scenario writing. The 
office was picture mad. From the Mirror staff 
of the period, as a result, came several writers 
and directors of subsequent importance. And 
Frank Woods that day established a connection 
that was to give him a large, although little 
known, share in the successes of D. W. Griffith 


Biograph in this summer and fall of 'o8 was 
coming forward into first place among the 
American picture producing concerns. The | 
ideas of many writers, and the developing | 
technique of Griffith, aided and abetted by the 
well trained actors of the stage who joined his 
company, were giving their pictures a quality 
that soon made them a dominant and deter- 
mining factor in the business wars of the screen 
that were raging between the Biograph and 
Edison camps. 

Quality began to tell. 

One day “Pop” Rock of Vitagraph was 
sitting in his office at the Vitagraph film ex- | 
change when a trade journal reporter entered. 

“Say,” Rock demanded, “‘listen to that roar 
out there—all those exhibitors shouting for 
‘Biographs ‘"—what’s come off, are they all 
crazy?’ 

“No,” the trade journal man retorted, “they 
know good pictures. Biograph is making real 
pictures, now—from real stories.” 

The trade journal man was Mr. Woods of | 
the Dramatic Mirror. He had inside informa- 
tion. He was writing those stories. 

While these developments were occupying 
the studios and the actual work of making the 
pictures, the battles of the bosses were growing 
more and more acute. The time was near for 
the big show down in that “fifteen million 
dollar poker game” between Biograph and 
Edison. The next chapter will tell of the tense | 
later days of that fight—and the big move that 
let the motion picture develop from a shouting 
pandemonium of lawsuits into an art and 
industry. | 

Fighting Jeremiah Kennedy of Biograph was 
about to deal the cards, aces and deuces wild. 

[TO BE CONTINUED | 


In Search of a Girl 


PoS CRUZE, who is to direct Frank Con- 
Jdon’s story “Hollywood” which appeared 
originally in PHOTOPLAY, conducted an ex- 
tremely interesting search for a girl to play the 
leading rôle. 

The part is that of a girl from a small town | 
who comes to Hollywood, and goes on the 
screen. Cruze wanted a type that would sug- | 
gest the innocence and naivete necessary, so he 
decided to find a girl who had never been on 
the screen. 

For weeks, he combed Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and San Diego. He spent most of 
his time in department stores, manicure par- 
lors, high schools and hospitals, hoping some- 
where to find a really beautiful and appealing 
girl fitted to the rôle. i 

But unfortunately he didn’t find one. In- 
stead he cast Hope Drown, a young girl who 
has had some stage experience, but has never 
been seen on the screen. All the celebrities of 
Hollywood are to appear in their own charac- 
ters for Mr. Cruze. 

Rupert Hughes also used a lot of silversheet 
luminaries as atmosphere in his latest produc- 
tion, ‘‘Souls for Sale.” 
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T he -Good Old Days o 


The Romantic 
History of the 
Motion 





Number Ten Fifth Avenue, 
New York, where the great 
peace of the patent war was 
stgned —then the offices of 
Thomas A. Edison 


No patron of the motion picture and no one engaged profession- 
ally in the work of the screen can fail to find here a new illumina- 
lion of many of the obscure aspects of the motion picture as it is 


MTOW. 


The vear of 1908, fifteen years in the past, wiil doubtless. stand 


Pictura 


HE following chapter of this amazing narralive sets forth for 
the first time the authentic inside story of the origin of the most 
important phases of the screen today. 





S. L. Rothafel, the creator of 
modern picture presentation 


The actor, nameless here for his own sake and to avoid the 
unfairness of holding him up to ridicule for an opinion that was 


really general, turned into a booking agency and picked up a 


land. The play was 


part in a road company playing melodrama out in the hinter- 
“The Convict’s Escape,” or something 
just as good. And in the cast of that sterling production was a 


little girl with a curl, Gladys Smith. 


This is a moment of the past to toy with for a brief retro- 


as the greatest and most critical period in all of the romantic spection. D. W. Griffith scouring Broadway for an actor. 


history of the motion picture. 


CHAPTER XV 


AVID W. GRIFFITH 

and an actor stood in 

argumentative conversa- 

tion on a Broadway cor- 
ner. Griffith was busy in the 
second month of his novitiate ex- 
perience as a director of motion 
pictures. He wanted this actor in 
the cast of a little one-reeler that 
was in the making down at 11 
East 14th Street, the Biograph 
studio. 

‘““Never—Grifi—never!”’ 

The actor made a gesture that 
indicated with one sweep the 
glories of Broadway, the high 
status of the stage and centuries 
of Thespian tradition. 

‘“Never—not in the pictures.” 

The young director flared up. 

“Say—lll promise you some- 
thing! You'll see the day when 
they will be playing pictures right 
here—right on Broadway. 

“Right on Broadway!” Think 
of the daring of that prophecy. 

If Griffith had had any particular 
standing his utterance would have 
been sensational. As it was, the 
remark merely branded him as a 
hair-brained visionary with no 
more responsibility than a spring 
poet. 

The actor shook his head and 
turned away. “ Poor Griff—good 
actor gone wrong.” 

This was 1908, now fifteen years 
ago according to the calendar and 
some eons and ages ago in the 
swift evolution of the motion 
picture. 
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James R. Quirk, Editor. 


Gladys Smith plaving melodrama out in the sticks. What 


might it have meant to that self-assured actor to have been 
given one glimpse of today with his friend “ Griff” in the stellar 


By Terry Ramsaye 


Read here of the days of 
1908 


D. W. GrirrirH dared to prophesy 
that he would see the day when 
motion pictures would be playing 
right on Broadway! 


THE SHow Down in that “fifteen 
million dollar poker game,” the 
Edison-Biograph war, w hich ended 
in the great “trust, The Motion 
Picture Patents Company. 
THe Race Track Gamsiinc Law 
that made Adam Kessel, a book- 
maker, into a millionaire and started 
the career that brought forth Key- 
stone Comedies, Charles Chaplin, 
and Triangle. 
A Dıs or Hor Docs and a cold 
stein that sent Samuel L. Rothafel 
on the ‘trail that made him the 
world’s greatest exhibitor—the man 
that brought the screen to Broad- 
Way. 
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fame of D. W. Griffith and Gladys 
Smith, known to all the world as 
Marv Pickford? 

This 1908, which we have dis- 
cussed considerably in the last 
two chapters, is in many respects 
the most significant in all of the 
historv of the screen. 

We have traced in previous 
chapters something of the birth of 
the technique of the screen 
through the labors of Edwin S. 
Porter of Edison, J. Stuart Black- 
ton of Vitagraph, Francis Boggs 
of Selig, G. M. Anderson of 
Essanav and others, with J. Searle 
Dawly, D. W. Griffith, William 
Carr and their contemporaries 
coming in to take the work and 
carry on through evolutionary 
stages. And we have noted as 
well the beginnings of the scena- 
rio with Stanner E. V. Tavlor on 
the staff of Biograph solely to 
handle stories, and Frank Woods 
of The Dramatic Mirror breaking 
in with free lance offerings of 
scenario ideas. 

So the making of motion pic- 
tures in something approaching 
the modern sense may be said to 
have begun. But the industry of 
the motion picture was not vet 
established. In a commercial and 
industrial sense the motion picture 
was a war, not a business. 

Before any important progress 
could be made in the studios this 
war had to be settled. 

Through ten bitter vears, ever — 
since the thirteenth day of May, 
1898, when Edison filed suit 
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The great Peace dinner of the 
Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany, taken at Edison's li- 
brary, December 19, 1908. 
Among those in the group are: 
(1) Wm. F. Rock, (2) Geo. K. 
Spoor, (6) L. Lubin, (7) J. J. 
Kennedy. (9) J. Stuart Black- 
ton, (12) Thos. A. Edison, 
(13) W. N. Selig, (14) Geo. 
Kleine 


against the American Mutoscope 
Company (Biograph) for infringe- 
ment of Patent No. 589,168, in 
the United States Circuit Court 
for the Southern District of New 
York, that war had been waged. 

It was a rising, menacing tide 
of conflict that threatened whole- 
sale disaster and destruction of 
the motion picture art. But early 
in 1908 the battle between the 
opposed camps of Edison and 
Biograph had entered into a 
crescendo that seemingly could 
conclude only with a cataclysmic 
crash and chaos. 

No picture maker was safe. The 
paralyzing blow of injunction for 
one side or the other in the patent 
war was likely to fall on anyone at 
any moment. No one dared to 
make important investments or 
plan for permanent betterments 
in the art and its facilities. The 
picture makers had always to be 
ready to duck and run. 

When George Kleine of Chicago 
refused to quit importing foreign 
film and devote himself to Edison 








How Mary Pickford got 
her first job 


Millions of words have been written 
about her, yet no one has ever told 
that story. It might happen to a 
hundred girls seeking work in studios 
today. Mr. Ramsaye tells the real 
story next month. Also the almost 
pitiful beginnings of many others 
whose names now shine in brightest 
lights. i 
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films and those of Edison licensees 
to the exclusion of Biograph, the 
Edison legal department dropped 
into Chicago one merry day in the 
spring of 1908 and filed forty- 
three suits against theater cus- 
tomers of the Kleine exchange. 
Biograph countered this play by 
suing an equal number of Edison 
customers in the vicinity of New 
York. 

Both sides gave out interviews 
of fervor and bitter words. 

The bewildered exhibitor did 
not know where to turn. Mean- 
while the wave of store-show de- 
velopment and the nickelodeon 
theater of the time was well under 
way and the market was clamor- 
ing and hungry for film. 

As has been seen in preceding 
installments, Edison held basic 
patents on his motion picture 
camera and patents on the ex- 
posed film produced by that 
camera. Meanwhile Biograph 
held patents on an altogether 
different camera, another type of 
film, and by purchase the patent 
rights of Latham and Armat’s 
projection machine inventions. In 
a broad way it may be said that 
Edison controlled the camera and 
his opponent Biograph held the 
projection machine. The two 
basic essentials of a screen show- 
ing were held by the opponents in 
the big war. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 | 
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But the situation was hardly as simple as 
that if one is to consider details at all. Foreign 
film of a legal status not entirely clear was 
coming in and there were many “outlaw” 
machines, both cameras and projectors. And 
while Edison and Biograph were fighting for 
supremacy and control, a whole army of in- 
fringing concerns, with no legal status what- 
ever, was erratically nibbling at the golden 
profit possibilities of the screen, like bandits 
raiding the no man’s land of a war harried 
frontier. 

“Duping” or copying of pictures was a 
shamelessly common practice and with equal 
shamelessness any picture idea that promised 
to get the money was put into execution, the 
more salacious and suggestive the better, if it 
could “get by.” The picture houses them- 
selves were in the main rly ventilated, dark 
and unseemly makeshift places, all too often 
located in unsavory districts. 

This situation gave opportunity to the 
enemies of the motion picture, its competitors 
in the amusement field. Having been hard hit 
by the financial stringency of 1907 and feeling 
jealous of the rapidly growing popularity of 
the screen shows, the magnates of the speaking 
stage set vigorously to work to destroy the 
motion picture. They were continually point- 
ing the finger of scorn. Every trivial picture 
theater fire got publicity attention, and every 
small boy caught stealing green apples soon 
learned to say that the motion picture had 
been his tutor in crime. 


“T LEARNED it in the movies,” became the 

standard alibi in the juvenile courts. An 
effort, and a rather successful one, was made to 
create in the public mind the idea that the film 
itself was ten times as dangerous as dynamite 
and that its dramatic content was of a char- 
acter to blast eternally all hope of salvation for 
any spectator. The publicity offices of the 
theatrical concerns were ready sources of 
influence and material to the newspaper 
reporter. And sad to record here, the conduct 
of the motion picture industry did a great deal 
to substantiate the charges of its foes. 

The vast disorder and uncertainty of the 
American motion picture industry annoyed 
even the European makers of film. Charles 
Pathé and Leon Gaumont, among the chief 
exporters to the United States, came over in 
1908 to see what might be done toward estab- 
lishing a peace. After a few weeks of New 
York they threw up their hands and sailed for 
home. It seemed hopeless. 

Biograph set about lustily swinging the club 
of its projection machine patents, especially 
the “ Latham loop.” The Edisoncamp gave out 
many statements published in the trade 
journals and elsewhere, assuring exhibitors 
that the Latham patent was worthless. Mean- 
while Jacques A. Berst, the American repre- 
sentative of the Pathé interests, was busy 
cabling the Paris office for a search of all 
European patent records and picture experi- 
ments in the hope that something might be 
found to antedate the Latham projector. The 
failure of that search was admitted on the 
witness stand many years later in United 
States court. 

But Biograph did not in fact want to throttle 
the theaters. Biograph sought to force a peace 
and an agreement with Edison whereby they 

might both engage in the making of pictures 
for a profit unhampered of each other, with the 
field to themselves. 

The Edison concern was not yet ready to 
admit that Biograph had any rights. Still the 
| Biograph pictures, improving continually 

| under the direction of Griffith, were forcing 
| attention. 

Then a number of things happened to 
| change the course of events. 

Some sharp differences arose between 
| Thomas A. Edison and William E. Gilmore, 
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his general manager. This was not directly 
related to the motion picture. Pictures were 
of small interest in the sum total of Edison 
affairs. Edison had long since quit seriously 
considering the motion picture. In fact he 
never had taken it especially seriously. It was 
one of the many enterprises originating in his 
busy laboratory that had passed off the in- 
ventor’s work bench to be exploited according 
to the notions of his commercial organization. 

The reader will perhaps recall that ‘chapter 
when Gilmore came into control at the Edison 
offices as the iron-handed Bismarck of the 
organization, an event so swiftly followed by 
the departure of William Kennedy Laurie 
Dickson, who went first with Latham and sub- 
sequently with Biograph. When Dickson went 
he took the ill will of Gilmore with him. It 
seems probable that so long as Gilmore should 
have remained with Edison there would have 
been no peace with Biograph. Mr. Gilmore, 
recently interviewed by the writer, denies this, 
but the records hardly support the denial. At 
any rate. at this juncture Mr. Gilmore resigned 
and went into the printing business in Newark, 
at the Essex Press, where he may be found 
today. 

Gilmore was succeeded in Edison affairs by 
Frank N. Dyer, who had been Edison’s per- 
sonal attorney. Dyer, besides being a lawyer, 
was and is ascientist and inventor. He recog- 
nized the complexity of the patent situation, 
probably more clearly than Edison or Gilmore 
had before him. Dyer also had, by virtue of 
long experience, a notion of the perils of the 
inventor in the courts. He was probably more 
ready for a peace with Biograph than any one 
else in the Edison organization. ; 

The situation was for the first time oppor- 
tune for an intervention. 

George Kleine out in Chicago wanted a 
peace very seriously. He had leaned toward 
Biograph, and he was the most important 
importer of foreign pictures. Also he himself 
was under fire from the Edison legal depart- 
ment for those very reasons, although he had 
been one of the very first to offer Edison screen 
products for sale. | 

Now, Kleine was also one of the few calm, 
philosophical personages of the motion picture 
industry of those days. He comported himself 
with a large dignity and spoke in carefully 
measured words that were duly impressive 
ae the hurly-burly wrangles of the film 
olk. 

Kleine turned his attention toward Dyer, 
who was just beginning to shape his policy and 
administrative attitude toward the fim war, in 
which he had previously appeared only as an 
attorney, rather than as a general. 


may be parenthetically noted here that 
ne of Dyer’s first official acts was the pur- 
chase of twenty-five shares of Biograph stock 
from Frank Marion of Kalem. Marion had 
come into possession of the stock during the 
period of his Biograph connection. Having 
departed to form Kalem, he had became an 
Edison licensee, on the other side of the war. 
Those twenty-five shares of Biograph stock 
cost Dyer of Edison ten dollars each. They 
were to make it possible for him to attend 
meetings of Biograph stockholders, later on, 
if it became a good move in the big war. It 
also entitled him to ask questions of the officers, 
as an investor. 

This move of Dyer’s established a long 
standing precedent of motion picture politics. 
Today the heads of most of the major compet- 
ing film concerns hold shares of stock in all of 
the leading companies, by way of giving them- 
selves access to inside facts. 

Anyway, Biograph at ten dollars a share was 
a good buy in 1908, even if it did not look like 
it. . 
Now, despite their legal differences, Kleine 
was personally still acceptable in the Edison 


offices. He could talk out the issues without 

losing all of his temper. One day early in July, 

roo8, George Kleine quietly dropped into New 

York and went over to the Republican club 1n | 
Fortieth Street to lay the plans of some peace- 
making strategy. This was Kleine’s second | 
sojourn of the kind there. The year before he 
had there introduced Gilmore of the Edison 
company and the infringing film makers who 
subsequently became the Edison licensees. 
The old greystone clubhouse overlooking the 
Public Library and Bryant Park was destined | 
to become the scene of a deal of film strategy | 
in the next few years, and on occasion its well 

sequestered parlors even today hear whispered 

conferences of film magnates and politicians. | 
Eavesdroppers and professional detective | 
shadows have ways of their own for covering 
hotel conferences, but when the “subject”’ 
turns in at the Republican club the shadow is 
in for a long wait on a park bench outside. 

Presently Kleine invited Dyer to a chat up 
at the Republican club. There was another 
sly purpose in that. Since it was Kleine’s club 
and Dyer was to be his guest the register would 
show that the Edison man had called on him 
rather than that Kleine had sought Dyer. 
This was a tiny thing and one of no ultimate 
consequence. It is noted here merely as an 
indication of the tedious delicacy of the 
politics of the film war. 

-= Kleine and Dyer had a long conference. It 
pointed chiefly to the possibilities of a peace. 
Out of this session came another. 

Early in the afternoon of July rr, Dyer, H. 
N. Marvin and Fighting Jeremiah J. Kennedy 
of Biograph met at luncheon at the Clairmont 
restaurant, up on Riverside Drive on beyond 
Grant's Tomb. This was the doings of Kleine 
the peacemaker. The major combatants in 
the big war were sitting across the table from 
each other, breaking bread together. 

As these men sat looking out on the Hudson, 
sparring with words over the coffee and cigars, 
it became apparent that Edison’s principal 
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George Kleine brought the warring 
Edison and Bicgraph interests to- 
gether in a peace resulting in the 
powerful Motion Picture Patents Co. 


interest was an assurance that he would get a 
continuing revenue out of his film inventions. 
Figures were mentioned. It developed that | 
the motion picture was at that time worth 
about $87,500 a year to Edison in royalties 
from the Edison licensees. The Edison license 
system had been in operation now for nearly a | 
year and a half and this was the first real | 
money that Edison had seen in the motion 
picture business. It was obvious, too, that it 
was more than he had ever hoped for from it. 


When 
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The mention of one hard statistical fact in 
the conversation gave Kennedy an opening. 
Figures and fast thinking are the components 


lof his favorite dish. The players in that 


“fifteen million dollar poker game” had now 
got together. Kennedy snapped back an offer. 

“What do you say to a trustee holding for 
your patents and ours and a guaranty that 


| Edison will get that $87,500 a year from the 


licensees that we grant?” 

Dyer shook his head. 

“Suppose we make it $150,000 a year?” 
Kennedy was raising the ante. 

“No.” 

More than likely Dyer had a doubt that 
there was that much potential revenue in 


(licenses on the film patents. Even from the 


peep show beginnings the Edison establish- 
ment always underestimated the motion 
picture. 

But despite Dyer’s refusal, there and then, 
the Clairmont conference opened the way. 
Instead of serving each other with legal proc- 
esses through belligerent lawyers’ offices the 
fighters of the great film war were meeting at 
the conference table. 

There were tentative bickerings back and 
forth over the telephone for weeks. Kennedy 
and’ Marvin arrived at the opinion that the 
time had come for a new play in the psycho- 
logical poker game. 

LL through the years the Biograph plant, 
like all of the other motion picture plants, 


| had been strongly guarded against spies in the 
film wars. Edison and Biograph guarded their 


plants to safeguard their secrets and patents. 


|The infringers guarded their plants lest they 


be caught infringing. The motion picture 
business was one of vast secrecy. The secrecy 
continued, incidentally, for many years after 
its purposes had passed. A charming example 


is afforded by the fact that way down in the 


year 1915 Jay Cairns, a publicity man detailed 
to exploit “The Diamond from the Sky,” 
spent three months in Santa Barbara trying 


to get into the studio where it was being made. 


The cautious American Film Company still 
had the secrecy complex. 

This secrecy only confirmed the opinion in 
the Edison establishment that Biograph’s 
independent and patented camera was a mere 
pretense and subterfuge to cover infringing 
operations in the use of Edison machines. The 
Edison experts vastly doubted if the Biograph 
camera would make pictures. 

Marvin and Kennedy called in Parker W. 


Page, attorney for Biograph, and held a long 


session at the New York Athletic club deciding 
on the daring next step. They determined on 
a showdown. 

Shortly Frank N.-Dyer was invited to visit 
the Biograph studio and laboratory to examine 
their processes. He was free to bring along any 
of the Edison experts he might desire to have 
with him. They wanted him to see that 
Biograph could make pictures without infring- 
ing the Edison patents. 

The invitation was accepted. For the first 
time in the history of the industry a studio was 
thrown open to the inspection of competitors. 

Griffith was directing and Billy Bitzer was 
at the camera when Dyer and his staff, 
escorted by Kennedy and Marvin, walked out 
on the stage floor at the Biograph studio. 

They opened up the ponderous Biograph 
camera and loaded it with the great wide film. 

“Do you mind if we use a stop watch?” 


Dyer asked. 


“Use anything you want to,” responded 
Kennedy. 

The camera clicked away. The scene was a 
bit from a picture long forgotten. When the 
roll of film had been exposed it was taken from 
the camera in the presence of the visitors and 
handed over to them. 

“Vou can take that over to the Edison plant 
and develop it—you'll find a dam good motion 
picture on 1t,” Kennedy advised. 

Then the party went over the Hudson to 
Hoboken to the Biograph finishing plant—by 
this time they had changed the name from 


“factory” to “laboratory.” Kennedy was 
responsible for that change in nomenclature. 
He had observed that only an indifferent sort 
of girls could be hired for-a factory, but that 
really intelligent ones would accept employ- 
ment in a laboratory. So at once Biograph’s 
factory became a laboratory and all film plants 
ever since have been laboratories. | 

At the Hoboken establishment Dyer and his 
staff saw the Biograph films processed and 
finished. It was obvious when the session was 
over the Biograph could make pictures without 
using any of the Edison devices. Biograph’s 
position was measurably strengthened by that 
showing. 

Conference followed conference. At last an 
agreement was tentatively drawn up. This 
agreement was the outline for the formation of 
a patents pool, whereby the Edison, Biograph, 
Armat and Latham patents could be held by a 
separate corporation which would in turn 
license operations under those patents. . 

Weeks went by. The financial condition 
of Biograph was not improving. The year was 
slipping rapidly away. One afternoon in the 
middle of December, Marvin and Kennedy sat 
together in Kennedy’s office at 52 Broadway. 
The situation looked dubious in the extreme. 

“If anybody came along and offered five 
dollars for our chances I'd take the five,” 
Marvin remarked. 

Kennedy was of the same mind. He took a 
fresh grip on his cigar and walked the floor. 

The telephone rang and Kennedy snatched 
it up. He listened a moment. There was an 
Edison lawyer on the line. 

“Say!” Kennedy exploded, “if that agree- 
ment does not go through, just the way it is, 
without the change of one word in it, Biograph 
is going to bust this business wide open. We 
will put our cameras on the market and license 
everybody. If we can’t get together and 
control this business we will make a first class 
wreck of it—and we'll have it now.” 

Kennedy had played the last card. 


‘THe next day was the seventeenth of Decem- 
ber. That afternoon there came a call to a 
meeting at the Hotel Brevoort in lower Fifth 
Avenue, for the following day. It was settled. 

In the afternoon, December 18, the great 
peace was signed. 

The Edison and Biographical officials, 
George Kleine, and all of those whom Edison 
had licensed, Vitagraph, Lubin, Selig, Essanay, 
Pathé, Kalem, and Melies were represented. 
The Motion Picture Patents Company was 
born. This was the beginning of the most 
powerful concern in all the history of the 
motion picture. The decade of war was over. 

The next day the event was signalized by a 
peace dinner at the Edison laboratories in East 
Orange, N. J., served in the great library that 
adjoins the Edison workshops and laboratories. 
This dinner was attended by all of the par- 
ticipants in the big peace. 

Peter Weber, a member of the Edison 
technical staff, chanced into the gathering with 
a camera and made a still picture of the group 
at the table. A print of the picture was made 
for each guest. George Kleine collected the 
autographs of those about the table and 
appended their signatures to his print of the 
peace dinner picture. By courtesy of Mr. 
Kleine that picture is reproduced with this 
chapter. It has never before been published. 

That very day in New York, December ro, 
1908, the motion picture industry received a 
blow engineered by its enemies that rever- 
berated across the continent, the effects of 
which continue today. 

Mayor George B. McClellan of New York 
gave abrupt notice that on December 23 he 
would hold a hearing to inquire into the 
advisability of allowing the picture shows to 
operate on Sunday and to go into the general 
question of the safety of the picture houses. 

No very astute investigator would have been 
required to trace back the source of the in- 
fluences that brought about this action. The 
theater of the speaking stage was feeling too 
much motion picture competition. 
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The spirit of the investigation was rather | 
clearly evidenced when at the hearing that 
followed Charles Sprague Smith, head of the 
People’s Institute, ventured the suggestion 
that there were in New York “things more 
rotten than the motion picture that need 
attention’’ and thereby drew down on himself 
a violent reproach from the mayor. 

The hearing started in the crowded alder- 
manic chamber at 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
and it raged for five hours. The reformers were 
out in force and full of words. 

Following the session Mayor McClellan left 
for his country home near Princeton in New 
Jersey. He left behind him an order revoking 
the licenses of all five ‘cent motion picture 
theaters in Greater New York and instructing 
the police department to see that they were 
closed at midnight December 24, Christmas 
eve. 


ik was 4:55 P. M., December 24, when a news- 
paper reporter at the City Hall learned of 
the order and telephoned to Gustavus A. 
Rogers, an attorney connected with the 
motion picture business, foraninterview. That 
was the first notice to the industry of the 
Mayor's action. 

The news wires carried the story across the 
United States, proclaiming the shame of the 
motion picture. Christmas morning the world 
read that New York’s mayor had clamped the 
lid of the law down on the city’s motion picture 
theaters as unclean and immoral places of 
amusement. 

A wail of deep grief and pain rose from the 
five hundred motion picture exhibitors affected 
by the order. A call went out for a mass meet- 
ing, held Christmas Day at the Murray Hill 
Lyceum, Third avenue and Thirty Fourth 
Street. Israel was smitten and there was no 
balm in Gilead. 

William Fox, who had risen from his penny 
arcade beginnings to a dominant position as an 
exhibitor, was chosen chairman of the meeting. 

It was a nolsy, stormy, vociferous session, 
flaming with indignation and humorously 
tragic. 

“We elected Bill Fox chairman because he 
could holler the loudest,” one of the film men 
present recalled. 

The session began in the forenoon and lasted 
far into Christmas night. An organization 
was formed for defensive purposes, with Wil- 
liam Fox and Marcus Loew among the officers. 

William Steiner, now in the exchange busi- 
ness following his producing ventures with the 
firm of Paley & Steiner, who made the Flatiron 
building classic noted in an earlier chapter, 
was one of the leaders in the meeting. A con- 
ference held on the platform agreed that each 
exhibitor should be assessed twenty-five dol- 
lars as a membership fee to be used in court 
fight against the mayor's order. 

“Lock the doors, before you ask for the 
money,” Steiner whispered to Fox. “These 
guys will beat it if you don’t.” 

When the announcement of the assessment 
for the defensive fund came from the stage the 
crush at the doors was terrible and futile. 
Each exhibitor wanted to let his fellows finance 
the fight for his benefit. : 

When order was restored the membership 
and payment of fees was recorded. A large 
number of the payments were in checks that | 
came back a few days later marked “N.S. F.” 
or, “No Account.” 

A legal campaign was instituted at once by 
the law firm of Rogers & Rogers. Gustavus 
A. Rogers was interested with William Fox in 
the Dewey theater in Fourteenth street, which 
they held under lease from Big Tim Sullivan 
of Tammany Hall fame. The motion picture 
situation was not without its political ramifica- 
tions, as more and more developments in the 
course of years indicated. Saul Rogers, also 
a member of the law firm, is now general 
counsel and an officer of the Fox Film Corpo- 
ration. 

For some seventy-two hours Gustavus 
Rogers labored continuously in the courts or in 
the preparation of processes. He obtained four 
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injunctions against the execution of the 
Mayor’s order, one before Judge Blackmar 
and three before William J. Gaynor, justice of 
the Supreme Court, Kings County. Rogers 
swore he would not go to bed until every 
picture show was open. Then he got twenty- 
four hours’ sleep. 

The situation brought a great deal of atten- 
tion to the whole subject of stage entertain- 
ments and a new enforcement of the Sunday 
laws. Vaudeville programs were hurriedly 

_ revised to give them an uplifting educational 

| character. The only pictures that could legally 
be run on Sunday were those “illustrating a 
lecture of an instructive or educational value.” 

| The picture shows suddenly created a demand 
for lecturers. The lectures were charmingly 
educational. 

At Hammerstein’s Victoria a typical lecture 
was given with a travelogue film. The lec- 
turer stood in the orchestra and watched the 
screen. When a train appeared he spoke up 
brightly. “‘ These are railroad tracks.” “‘ More 
railroad tracks.” “We are now passing a 
mountain.” The lecture was the best act on 
the bill. It gota great hand. 


HEN and there the word “educational” as 
| & applied to metion pictures acquired a bitter 
taste in the mouth of the motion picture ex- 

hibitor. Bowery and Fourteenth street 

audiences went to the motion pictures to see 

the villain hurled over the cliff and they hissed 
at close-ups of bumble-bees buzzing in the 
clover and the evolution of the rose. From 
that day onward the worst that could be said 
of a picture to damn it in the eyes of the motion 

picture exhibitor was to call it “educational.” 
| It is still an unfortunate word in the business. 
It has the flavor of medicine in the exhibitor 
mind. But out of the misfortunes of Christmas 
week of 1908 the motion picture found a real 
set of friends. 

In the course of the arguments for tolerance 
the motion picture men expressed a willingness 
to have the pictures submitted to a board of 
| judges or censors before their exhibition to the 
| public. They were guided by the example of 
the city of Chicago where the year before the 
Police Department had begun previewing 
pictures. The New York picture men were 
not eager for a censorship, but they were 
| willing to accept any temporary refuge and 

expedient to avoid closing their houses. 

Charles Sprague Smith, founder of the 
People’s Institute and the author of the com- 
munity center movement in America, came 

forward to extend his cooperation and good 
will. With him was associated John Collier, 
secretary of the Institute, an idealist who saw 
| what the motion picture might be. 

The year before, in 1907, the People’s Insti- 
tute had made a survey of the cheap amuse- 
ments of New York City—motion pictures, 
penny arcades and dance halls. Their report 

| showed “that these places were not to te 
condemned im foto, that they were needed to 
| meet the demands of the great majority of 
people and that attention must be given them 
Ina constructive way.” 

It was of vast significance that when the 
motion picture had not yet evolved standards 
of art or morals or conduct for itself, these 
genuinely disinterested friends were ready to 
save it from itself and its own follies. These 
friends recognized more of the future of the 
art than the picture makers themselves. 

It should be recorded here that neither 
Charles Sprague Smith nor his associates were 
exponents of censorship. ‘The ensuing steps 
were to be guided rather by expediency than 
theory, however. 

“Censorship” became a necessary word, 
because to satisfy the public and official mind 
of the day the naughty, naughty motion pic- 
ture had to be spanked on the wrist. 

The motion picture craved a “censor” then 
just as baseball besmirched with scandal 
| wanted a Judge Landis so it could turn to the 

world and say, “Now we've got somebody to 
make us be good. Just see how good we are!” 

Early in 1909, a few weeks after the Christ- 
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mas week disaster, the People’s Institute. in co- 
operation with the newly formed Motion 
Picture Patents Conpany and its members, 
formed the National Board of Censorship of 
Motion Pictures, the organization which con- 
tinues today as the National Board of Review, 
having some few years ago dropped the ill- 
becoming word “Censorship.” 

The formation of the National Board of 
Censorship was warmly welcomed by Kennedy, 
as the guiding genius of the Patents Company, 
on two counts: first, the broad general welfare 
of the industry; second, a certain added 
vantage to Patents Company control of the 
art by taking under his wing, so far as might 
be, the body that gave the product the stamp 
of respectability. 

There was no intent on the part of the 
People’s Institute to play a part in the interior 
politics of the motion picture industry, but 
through the sheer awkwardness and hesitancy 
of the scattering independent picture makers 
who came to contest the Patents Company 
there remained a certain atmospheric advan- 
tage in that direction. The “independents” 
did not know how to approach the board. 

The name of the newly formed organization 
was most unfortunate, even if expeditious. It 
gave impetus to the censorship movement in 
many directions. 

The National Board of Censorship worked 
and still works without remuneration—but 
the local political censorships arisen in the years 
since all over the land are strong on fees. 

In another and most indirect way in this 
same busy 1908, the law moved to work an 
important influence on the course of motion 
picture history. It was in June that Governor 
Hughes of New York signed the bill which 
forbade race track gambling. Then came 
raids on the bookmakers at the tracks. Out 
at Sheepshead Bay, Adam Kessel, Jr., was one 
of the many repeatedly arrested and stripped 
of his betting roll. 

This annoyed Mr. Kessel extremely. After 
it happened a number of times he decided to 
quit the business. He had prospered and he 
had been generous with his money. Now, in 
the words of the cartoonist, “Them days was 
gone forever.” 

“It’s all off for Addy, I'm through,” Kessel 
told Charles Bauman, a sheet writer in his 
organization. “I’m through making book.” ` 

Kessel went home to think it over. Some 
weeks later it occurred to him that in the gala 
time of easy money he had loaned twenty-five 
hundred dollars to a friend, one Charles 
Streimer. Now was a good time to collect. 


OWN at 106 Fulton street Kessel found 
Streimer. “Say, Charlie, where’s my 
twenty-five hundred bones?” 

Streimer pointed up to a shelf on which re- 
posed a dozen flat tin cans, a foot in diameter 
and about two inches thick. 

Kessel pulled down one of the cans and 
opened it, taking out a reel of film. It fell 
from his awkwardly unaccustomed fingers and 
heaped up in a tangle about him. 

“What’s these wheels?” 

“ Moving pictures.” 

“What do you do with them?” 

“I rent them to theaters—get ten dollars a 
day for the good ones, sometimes.” 

“And then they bring ‘em back to you and 
sive you ten dollars?” Kessel was incredulous. 

““Yes—that’s the game.” 

“ Much obliged, this is my business,” Kessel 
announced. He sat'down at the desk and 
took charge. Streimer went into his employ 
and a few days later they started out with a 
horse and buggy and a willow basket full of 
film canvassing the theaters for customers. 

That was the humble beginning of the se- 
quence of film enterprises that the public 
remembers by the names of The New York 
Motion Picture Company, Reliance-Majestic, 
Keystone, and the once great Tnangle oy) 
ration. In the developments of the next few 
years, Adam Kessel, the erstwhile bookmaker, 
and his friend and sheet writer, Charles 
Bauman, were to rise to high estate in the 
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Exactly fourteen years ago a little wistful girl with golden 
curls applied for a job at the old Biograph studio in Four- 


teenth street. She spent her last nickel to get there—but she 
met David Griffith and landed a small part 


Chapter XVI 


LITTLE miss in a grey jacket, with curls down her 
back and an earnest, wistful face, stepped off a street 
car at Fifth avenue and went walking slowly along 
Fourteenth street looking up at the house numbers. 

This was in early ‘May of 1909, only fourteen years ago by the 
calendars, but a century ago in the affairs of the motion picture. 

The little girl was on her way to see if by chance there might 
be a place for her in Biograph pictures. She jingled a couple 
of stray pennies in her pocket, to remind her that her last 
nickel had gone for carfare and, if she did not get the job that 
she hoped for, there would be a long walk back to the boarding 
house way uptown in Thirty-seventh street. 

No one gave special notice to this rather unimportant little 
person of sixteen, except perhaps the passing glance of approval 
that youth and a pretty face always get in New York. She was 
just one of the crowd that is always passing in the busy fore- 
noon in Fourteenthstreet. But ifit were announced today that 
this same little girl would walk along that same path in that 
same street the police reserves would have to be called to keep 
back the crowds and business would stop as proprietors, clerks 
and customers rushed to the doorways. The girl was Mary 
Pickford, the Cinderella queen-to-be of the motion picture. 

In just six years more the amazing day was to come when the 
little girl with the curl could smile into the face of an anxious 
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The True Story ol 


The ane 
History 

of the Motion 
Picture 


By Terry Ramsaye 


motion picture magnate and say, in all seriousness: “ No- 
really can not afford to work for only ten thousand a we 
That last five cent piece invested in a car ride to Fourtee1 
street was the beginning of a remarkable journey. 
But back of that day in 1909 Mary Pickford had a 
experience on the other side of the picture, worthy of recor 
here by way of contrast and for those who mayhap see 
successes of today through the eyes of envy. Staak 
At sixteen Mary had been at work for eleven hard yi 
She was already old with experience of the stern rea 
this workaday world. She was born into the most h 
circumstances of life and lived close to the shadow of w 
Miss Pickford was Gladys Smith, an infant of four 
her father died in Toronto, leaving his widow nothing, ex 
a family of three, with Gladys the oldest. 
That morning when one of the neighbors came and i 
Gladys away for the day the little girl knew that in the 
ened “best room” her father lay dead, with candles bu 


things were going to be harder now ir ie mother in a 
childish way she wanted to help. 
There were many other tragedies after that. - 
The slender capital of ne rouy was invested in a little 


did a small bonnes, uae gum drops at a penny. eai to mter 
passing school children, but it sufficed for the time. e 
Then came the ill fated day yuon Baby Jack. was left alone 


The dog died, Jack + was spanked, and—the fate store 1 was 
bankrupt. | 

Gladys’ mother went out to look for work. The little g zh 
was old enough to go along with her mother when she went to 
interview the manager of the Valentine Stock Company of 
Toronto, and it was ambitious little Gladys herself who sug- 
gested that she might have the baby part in the productio 
under rehearsal. The amused director tried her, found | 
Gladys could act and promptly engaged her for the part. — 

From that day on Gladys Smith was on the stage. The next 
season she played in “The Little Red School House, ” onde not 
long thereafter appeared in the cast of that sterling melodrar 
entitled “The Fatal Wedding.” Many other melodramas. fol- 
lowed. Then came an engagement for the whole Smith family, 
mother, Lottie and Jack, with Chauncey Olcott, in “Edmu 1 
Burke.” Jack, by the way, was cast as a little girl i ina frilly y 
dress, to the extreme unhappiness of the young man. In the 
course of this engagement the mother decided to put away 
the popular but unromantic name of Smith for the purposes of 
the stage and took for the family name Pickford, the name of 
her paternal grandmother. “Gladys” Pickford” did not ring 
right to her ears and so Gladys was changed to “Mary,” 
most glorious name in all Ireland. © 
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In this absorbing chapter 
are told the historic screen beginnings of 







Mary Pick ford 
Mabel Normand Alice Joyce 
James Kirkwood 
Henry Walthall Mack Sennett 
Norma Talmadge 









Mary Pickford made her film 
debut as a child in a Griffith 
one reeler, “The Lonely Villa.” 
Above, a portrait of our Mary 
in Biograph days and, in lower 
corner, a rare child picture 


A “still” from one of Mary Pickford's 


Mary shared with her early Biograph efforts, “Three Sisters.” 
mother the burdens and re- Here may be seen Marion Sunshine, 
sponsibilities of the family as Vivian Prescott and Miss Pickford 


best she could and developed 

an initiative of herown. She 

strived mightily in her way, trooping with the roadshows and living the 
often precarious life of the wandering player. She was of those itinerant 
folk of the roadshow melodramas, who call Broadway home, but seldom 
see it except in those unhappy idle days when they are “resting” while 
“at liberty.” Mary was on her way up in the world if she could find that 
way. She learned to read and write on the road and between scenes 
backstage, under the tutorship of the “female heavy” of a melodrama 
company. Meanwhile Mary listened and learned of the world about her. 
She heard a very great deal of the chesty gossip of melo actors discussing 
“when I was with Belasco,” and came to learn that on this wonderful 
Broadway Belasco was master. This established, she made her decision. 
She would play with Belasco. 

One day when the company was called for rehearsal for a change of 
bill over in a little New Jersey opera house Miss Mary Pickford was 
missing. Over in New York Mary was storming the stage door of 
Belasco’s theater, demanding audience with him. 

“But he won’t see nobody at all, he’s rehearsing the company, right 
now.” The guardian of the stage door thought that ought to be enough 
and final. 

“I don’t care if he is—I cut a rehearsal over in Jersey to come and he’s 























Norma Talmadge was a Brooklyn high school girl when she 

got her first job as an extra at Vitagraph. Miss Talmadge 

very nearly lost her position and was saved by the pleas of 
Maurice Costello | 


going to see me.” Mary Pickford charged past the aston- 
ished doorman in a gust of mingled rage and determination. 
He followed, on tiptoe, prayerfully hoping that this slip 
would not bring down on him the wrath of Belasco and the 
loss of his job. The doorman was just in time to see Mary 
dash into the center of the stage, where a company was 
rehearsing “The Warrens of Virginia.” 
Belasco was in a bad humor over the play. It was going 
all awry, mostly because of an unsatisfactory child part. 
The abrupt appearance of little Mary, projecting her- 
self into the middle of his troubles, struck Belasco with the full 
force of its drama. He stopped, waved the company to silence 


| The Screen Adventure 


The reception room at Biograph was presided 
over by a secretary whose disposition had been 
written off as a total loss years before. Her slen- 
der patience had been worn away by the abund- 
ant annoyances of the motion picture business. 
Her words were sharp and few. Mary tiptoed up. 

“I want to see Mr. Griffith.” 

“Mr. Griffith is busy, he will not see any- 
body—” 

Then the secretary looked up and into the wist- 
ful smile of Mary. 

Griffith, with his mind bent on his work in the 
studio above, was passing at the moment. He 
stopped abruptly when he heard an amazing 
change of tone come into the voice of the woman 
behind the desk, still addressing the caller. 

‘““—but he might take time to see you, my 
dear.” 

| Griffith wheeled about. Who in thunder could 
this be that the reception room clerk would ad- 


dress so tenderly? What miracle had been | 


wrought? Then Griffith saw Mary. 

Together they went up the big staircase to the 
studio, the same romantic stairway that had felt 
the tread of many a grand dame and many a fig- 
ure in the making of the nation’s history back in 
the days when the room, where the Cooper 
Hewitts cast their eerie green glow, had been the 
grand ballroom of the Martin Van Buren mansion, 


Years ago, in this tiny frame building in Toronto, Mrs. 

Pickford conducted a candy store, sharing the place with a 

fish market. Here was spent part of Mary Pickford's 
childhood 


“The Lonely Villa” was in the making. It was a typical 


Griffith drama of the day, a Biograph feature, to be one whole 


and smiled down on his caller. She was breathless and awed, reel in length, twice as long as the skits and comedies that 
but she had yet the courage of her sensational entrance. made up the staple film output of the trade. 


Ten minutes later Miss Mary Pickford was rehearsing in 


Marion Leonard was the leading woman in “The Lonely 


“The Warrens of Virginia” under the eyes of the great Belasco. Villa.” Robbers were trying to break into the villa, while the 

She had come to Broadway and won. For three seasons, until wife, with her children clutching at her skirts in terror, fran- 

she had outgrown her part, Mary played in this production. tically tried to telephone for help. Her message of dire distress 
With the courage of this conquest behind her it is easy tosee was but half told to her husband miles away. 


how it came that Mary was willing to toss her last nickel for 


Mary Pickford was put in to play the part of one of the 


carfare on a long chance that she might get into the pictures children, imperilled while the robbers battered at the door. 


with Biograph. That was her way. She decided what to do 


That afternoon at quitting time Mary got a handsome blue 


and forthwith did it. ticket which enabled her to draw five dollars at the cashier’s 


When Mary came that June morning to Number 11 East 
Fourteenth street and turned up the steps to the Biograph 
studio, she was faced with even less promise than the day she 
applied at Belasco’s stage door. 


D ah 


window, in payment for her first day’s work in motion pic- 


tures. Her last nickel had been returned to her a hundredfold 
—and, although she did not suspect it, she had entered upon a 
career that was in time to make her the most famous woman In 
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f Many Great Stars 


the world and endow her with a wealth 
beyond her most ambitious fancy. 2 

Griffith had a bit of difficulty with this A 
complicated drama of “The Lonely f 
Villa.” The robbers were expected to ; 
batter away at the door of the villa, while / 
the rescuing husband with reinforcements / 
was on the way, arriving at last ın the / 
well known nick o’ time, winning against / 
all obstacles, including motor trouble in 
a horseless carriage. 

The work of the robbers at the door / 
Was just a shade unconvincing. Griffith | 
was not satisfied and decided on a retake, 
which was considered rather a wasteful 
procedure in the motion picture practice 
of the day. 

While the remaking of these scenes was 
im progress a stranger found his way as far 
as the studio door. It was James Kirk- 
wood, just off the road from playing in 
“The Great Divide” with Henry Miller, 
and, by the bye, with Henry Walthall, a 
fellow member of the company. Kirk- 
wood had wandered into Biograph, look- 
ing for his friend Harry Salter, an actor 
who had become an assistant to Griffith. 
Salter introduced Kirkwood to Griffith. 
Griffith sized up Kirkwood at a glance. 


James Kirkwood, a successful stage acior, wandered 
tnto the Biograph studio in 1909 and was engaged 
_ by Griffith to play a robber in “The Lonely Villa,” 
which also marked Miss Pickford’s silversheet debut 
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“Here, put on a beard and get into this scene as one of the 
obbers.” Kirkwood had heard of these motion picture things, 
it he had the standard and orthodox actor’s suspicious con- 
tempt for them. “No, no! I can’t do that.” 

T “Yes, you can, and you'll fit the part fine.” 

_ Griffith and Salter would have their way. 

“If I wear a beard nobody will know me anyway—here 
roes,” Kirkwood decided. He went on. DIG 

~ Kirkwood joined the mob of robbers smashing in the villa 
loor. He remained with Biograph the rest of the year, and 
Presently Henry Walthall, who had been with him in “The 
Great Divide,” came down to join the company. 

F “The Lonely Villa,” aside from its historic service as the 
Vehicle of the introduction to the screen of Mary Pickford and 
James Kirkwood, is worthy of remembrance because of the 
durability of the plot. It has lived in Griffith's memory ever 
Since, and in 1922 it came to flower again as a pretentious fea- 





Mabel Normand was posing for Butterick style pictures 
when J. Stuart Blackton engaged her for Vitagraph produc- 
tions as “the prettiest girl in New York.” 





































Miss Normand 
soon went to Biograph 


ture drama, somewhat modernized and revamped, under the title 
of “One Exciting Night.” The basic elements of the two stories 
are well near identical. 

Mary’s appearance in that small part in “The Lonely Villa” 
was enough to show Griffith something of the screen value of 
her winsome face. She was cast for the part of Giannina 
in “The Violin Maker of Cremona.” The hero rôle was played 
by David Miles, an actor from the stage who had been added 
to the Biograph stock by Griffith. 

“The Violin Maker of Cremona” was released by Biograph 
June 7, 1909, in 936 feet, subject No. 3575, as may be seen in 
the old catalogues of the period. 

There was joy in the Pickford family at Mary’s success and 
the prospect of steady employment through the summer. 

Even in 1909 the peep show machines, which readers of 
earlier chapters will recall as the foundation of Biograph’s be- 
ginnings, were still widely in service in penny arcades, and at 
odd moments between more pretentious subjects the Biograph 
studio turned out the little one-minute dramas and farces for 
the Mutoscopes. Lottie and Jack Pickford made their first 
appearances before the motion picture camera for these muto- 
scope subjects, through arrangements made by Mary, who let 
no opportunity for the family pass untried. 

Griffith delegated the direction of these Mutoscope pictures 
as much as possible to budding directorial material in his com- 
pany. Many of these reels were directed by Eddie Dillon and 
Harry Salter. And the little card wheel pictures of the peep 
shows contained casts with now famous names that no feature 
drama of the screen has ever brought together. Mary Pickford 
played bits, too, in those days, one reel dramas, split reel come- 
dies and peep show pictures, all the [CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 | 
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The Romantic History 
of the Motion Picture 


Í CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 | 
grist of the Biograph mill. 

Mary was soon an established member of the 
Biograph family. They gathered at lunch 
about a rough table in the basement of the old 
mansion at rr East Fourteenth street to eat 
sandwiches rustled from an. adjacent saloon 
lunch counter by Bobby Harron, custodian of 
properties, general utility person and errand- 
boy-at-large. 

A considerable part of the art of the motion 
picture was evolved in the lunch table discus- 
sion between the actors, cameramen and Grif- 
fith, the experimenting director. The talk was 
pictures, pictures, everlastingly pictures. 
Everything was new then and many, many 
things had yet to be tried. There were debates 
about close-ups and cut backs and all of those 
bits of camera technique that had been evolved 
by the pioneers and that Griffith was now 
making a part of the art of telling a dramatic | 
story on the screen. 

Gniffith’s pictures were conspicuous for the | 
way in which be brought the action up close to 
the camera, frequently cutting off the actor’s 
feet at the bottom of the pictures. This was 
considered by many of his critics as a terrible 
piece.of barbarity. No doubt some of the more 
conservative producers felt that it was waste 
of good money to hire an actor and then not 
photograph all of him in the picture. 

The very simplest elements of motion picture 
story telling and the evolution of the use of the 
camera as an instrument of expression rather | 
than of mere record all had to be tediously 
established. And some of the old fetishes of 
early day motion picture superstition still sur- 
vive. As late as 1922 one of the leading English - 
producers informed the writer that he held it a | 
serious mistake to have any character appear 
on the screen without entering the scene full 
























length, feet and all. 


these early experimental days Mack Sen- 
nett was an untiring student of picture tech- 
nique, following every step that Griffith took. | 
When no better provocation offered he carried 
the camera to be among those present. 

When the supply of scenarios to his liking 
failed Griffith often called for suggestions from 
the company. | 

“Fifteen dollars for the best split reel com- 
edy idea!” was a welcome announcement. 

With pencils and paper, twisting their 
tongues and scratching their heads like school- 
boys laboring over a slate, the Biograph actors 
could be found in all corners of the studio try- 
ing to erupt with screen ideas. 

Just one thing was inevitable in these ses- 
sions—Mack Sennett would come forward with 
a policeman scenario. It is not on record that — 
Sennett ever sold one to Griffith, but he per- 
sisted with a patience that made Sennett’s 
policeman comedy scenario the best standing 
joke of the studio. 

“Laugh at my comedy if you want to, but 
I’m going to make the policemen famous,” 
Sennett insisted. 7 

And all who remember the Keystone cops 
that eventually came forth under Sennett’s 
direction some years later will admit that 
Mack made good his threat. It would seem 
probable that the extreme violence of Sennett’s 
Keystone cop comedy resulted from his early 
repressions and discouragements at Biograph. 

But Mary Pickford was a rather more suc- 
cessful contributor of scenarios. She was the 
author of a surprising number of the early 
Griffith Biograph pictures. Among Mary’s 
scenarios were several which will perhaps 
linger in the memory of some of the old follow- 
ers of the screen, including “The Awakening, ” | 
featuring Arthur Johnson, “Getting Even.” 
with James Kirkwood, “Caught in the Act,” 
“Lena and the Geese,’’ “The Alien,” “ Gran- | 
ny,” in which Lottie Pickford played, “Fate’s 
Decree” and “The Girl of Yesterday.” 
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Doubtless the rich eventfulness of Mary 
| Pickford’s experience in road show melodrama 
gave her a fund of that special sort of material 
which Griffith desired. 

In this wonderful school of the motion pic- 
ture Mary grew up with the art of picture mak- 
ing itself, learning it as fast as it evolved, and 
herself contributing to its evolution. 

The world prefers to think of Miss Pickford 
as the pretty little girl with the curl, pursuing a 
dramatic pictorial destiny through a pollyana 
world of just-so arrangements. But in point of 
| truth she 1s as diligent a student of her business 
as any office-prisoned executive, dour with the 
weight of his responsibilities. 

No doubt the world prefers to believe that 
Mary Pickford’s success has been a resultant 
of luck, curls and cunning sweet girl ways. But 
half a hundred girls with more beauty, just 
as much luck and equally cunning ways, have 
striven in vain for a share in Mary’s niche of 
fame. There must be something to credit to 
that famous old formula of some brains and a 
| lot of hard work. 


| TEE coming of Mary Pickford with the halo 
| * of “a Belasco actor” about her, and James 
Kirkwood and Henry Walthall, as players of 
note in “the legitimate,” gave Biograph’s stock 
company a sensation of a new dignity for the 
art of the motion picture. It began to be felt 
about the studio that the day would come be- 
fore long when they might admit to .their 
friends that they were working for the screen. 
This same season of ’og added other names of 
subsequent renown to the growing roster of 
picture players. Over at the busy Vitagraph 
plant in Flatbush a photographer suggested to 
J. Stuart Blackton that he knew “the prettiest 
girl in New York.” | 
“She is posing for style pictures for the 
Butterick people. They use them in The 
Delineator,” the photographer confided. 
“Bring her over.” 
And that was Mabel Normand’s introduc- 
tion to the motion picture stage. She was not 
an exciting success at Vitagraph, however, and 
before long came back to Manhattan to join 
the Biograph stock company and make the 
acquaintance of Mack Sennett, the young man 
who wanted to make comedies with policemen 
in theni. 
An almost identical agency brought Alice 
Joyce, also a photographers’ model, employed 
by Davis and Sanford, to the service of Kalem. 
Kalem was making “‘westerns”’ in the authen- 
| tic badlands of New Jersey at Coytsville. 
| “Can you ride? It would be worth ten dol- 
lars a day if you could,” the director suggested. 
“I couldn’t do it if mother didn’t need the 
money,’’ Miss Joyce responded. She was a 
practical sort. She began her working life at 
thirteen as a telephone operator. 
Obscurely and with no vision of the brilliant 
future ahead, Norma Talmadge, a high school 
girl, attracted by the gossip of the “movies” 
went to the “yard” at the Vitagraph plant in 
Flatbush and was chosen from out of the 
throng for an extra bit in some unknown pic- 
ture. 
One of her earliest appearances was a trifling 
|comedy drama of one reel entitled “The 
| Household Pest” and built around the then 
lless hackneyed humor of a camera fiend. 
Throughout the entire picture Norma’s face 
did not appear. She was always to be dis- 
covered on the scene with her head under a 
focusing cloth. 
Maurice Costello, now the dean and veteran 
of the Vitagraph stock company, pleaded 
Norma’s cause the day it was decided she 
would never be an actress. 
Perhaps because he wanted to humor “Cos,” 
or maybe because he felt the force of argument, 
Van Dyke Brooke, the director, cast her for a 
part opposite Costello in “The First Violin,” 
an ambitious two reel subject, one of the few 
that were made in that period. 
Not long thereafter Norma Talmadge ap- 
|peared with marked success in Vitagraph’s 
“Tale of Two Cities,” riding the tumbril to the 
guillotine with Maurice Costello in the róle of 





Stdney Carton, under the direction of J. Stuart 
Blackton. This picture because of its forceful 
character is most often but erroneously re- 
called as Miss Talmadge’s first screen appear- 
ance. Stars and their directors often tend to 
forget their more obscure and minor begin- 
nings. 

With the success of this picture Miss Tal- 
madge’s period of probation came to an end. 
Costello was vindicated and it was admitted 
that after all she was an actress. 

Over in Philadelphia the Lubin studio ac- 
quired Harry Myers and Rosemary Theby, as 
additions to the roster of stars-to-be. 

Down in Florida the Kalem company, mov- 
ing south to escape the New York winter, 
pioneered the motion picture history of Jack- 
sonville, which continued for some years to 
overshadow Los Angeles as the studio capital. 
Kalem was still running strongly to outdoor 
action dramas, inspired by the low cost and 
high profits of the Coytsville wild west sub- 
jects. 

In the making of one of these pictures Sid 
Olcott encountered John P. McGowan, an 
adventuring person of parts who had seen 
service as a dispatch rider in the Boer-British 
war. McGowan became a picture actor be- 
cause he could shoot a rabbit on the run from 
the back of a galloping horse—a highly essen- 
tial piece of business in the making of Kalem’s 
“Seth’s Temptation.” | 

And, while Kalem was experimenting with 
the sunshine of Florida, J. Searle Dawley of the 
Edison company, enthused with the eloquences 
of J. Parker Reed, a free lance who had offered 
countless scenarios with a West Indian setting, 
took a company to Cuba, seeking winter sun- 
shine. 

The motion picture world was widening its 
horizons. It had outgrown the little rooftop 
studios of Manhattan, and now was fairly 
started toward making in reality “all the world 
a stage.” As a measure of progress we can 
look back from this the first year of Mary 
Pickford to that distant beginning in 1894 
when Annabelle and Carmencita danced for 
the peep show kinetscope at Edison’s tarpaper 
studio, the old Black Maria. | 
JE was just fifteen years from the beginning 

and Carmencita to Mary Pickford. Itis just 
fourteen years now from Mary Pickford’s be- 
ginning to today, 1923. In the first fifteen 
years the motion picture grew from a fifty-foot 
novelty of pictures that moved to a one 
thousand foot story in motion pictures. In 


the fourteen years that have followed the one 


reel story has grown to a full evening’s enter- 
tainment of perhaps eight thousand feet and 
relatively a vast deal of perfection in the tell- 
ing. There is a thought for the impatient 
critics of the screen. 

The era marked in the public and lay mind 


by the coming of Mary Pickford and the first 
faint twinklings of star dust in the motion 


picture sky also included an equally romantic 
but much more complicated business develop- 
ment. Here as in every successive forward 
step of the screen we find the art of the mo- 
tion picture and the business of the motion 
picture proceeding in parallel and often en- 
tangling steps. | 

It was in part the sustaining force of a better 


product from the studios with the coming of 


Griffith that enabled Kennedy and Marvin to 
force their peace upon Edison and cause the 
formation of the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany, and in turn it was the better condition 


of the business under the peace of the Patents 


Company that enabled Griffith to spend Bio- 


graph money for his experimental efforts — 


toward the betterment of the art. 

But after all the peace that ended the patents 
war on December 18, 1908, was a brief one. 

There were many mutterings and rumblings 
in the motion picture trade about the secret 
sessions and negotiations which we have seen 
in the approach to the patents combine. It 
seems to fe true in all history that the spark 


that kindles the lamp of authority always also 


fires the fagots of rebellion. 
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On January 9, 1909, the Motion Picture 
l'atents Company issued to the motion picture 
trade a circular letter of announcement, in 
which it set forth the fact that it controlled 


and owned all of the patents under which | 


motion pictures could be made and sold and 
shown, and proposed forthwith to issue 
licenses to the various agencies of the trade, 
_ the film exchanges and the theaters. 

This announcement set rather modest fees 
on licenses for projection machines, at the rate 
of two dollars a week per machine, and rela- 
tively small sums for the exchanges. There- 
after all flm was to be leased, not sold, and to 
be returned to the makers after a given period. 
It was announced that all existing exchanges 
except a few flagrant “‘dupers,” pirates, and 
violators of trade law, would be licensed, that 
all theaters then in operation would be 
licensed, and that thereafter the Patents Com- 
pany would control the business for its own 
good and refuse licenses where further com- 
petition in any location was deemed de 
structive. 

The announcement confirmed the rumbling 
rumors of the “trust.” 

A roar arose from New York bay to the 
Golden Gate. 


The motion picture, then as now, contained 


a large number of persons constitutionally 
opposed to discipline. It was a popular notion 
that all “trusts” were evil, and that this 
motion picture trust was more especially evil. 


The fact that the best interests of the mo- 
tion picture and the public cried to high 


heaven for some such hand of discipline did 
not appeal to the protestors. They could see 
nothing but the selfishness of the “trust.” 
They could see none of the purposes of com- 
mon decency in the men who had organized 
the motion picture business to save it. 

But those who cried out against the trust 
were not pleading the righteous cause of a new 
art, they were screaming for the privilege of 

ing money in free competition with the 
men who brought the motion picture into 
being. 
= Perhaps it takes a certain amount of fool- 
hardy courage for a writer to reverse the 
United States Supreme Court, but it is in the 
opinion of the writer rather obvious that the 
motion picture properly belonged to Edison, 
Latham, the Biograph group, Armat and such 
rsons or concerns as they desired to license. 
If this is denied there are no property rights 
in patents, and the inventor is the servant of 
an industrial communism. 

And to those critics of this opinion who may 
suspect the personal affiliations of the writer 
it may be stated that he was employed by and 
aligned with the independents who fought 
“the trust,” through a number of years. | 


It is to be admitted that the competition of | 


trust and independents doubtless itself did 
much to advance the cause of the motion pic- 
ture ultimately, but that merely indicates the 
general futility of law. 


poom the opening weeks of roog the conflicts 
of the Motion Picture Patents Company and 
the resultant “independents” began to make 
film history. We must trace for a way the 
story of some of these men and concerns which 
were soon to become the leaders in the war 
against the Patents Company—and at the 
same time the chieftains in a whole series of 


little but bloody civil wars among themselves. 
It was out of these wars that the star system 


evolved, and because of commercial rivalry 
and expedients of film selling that the names 
of Pickford, Griffith, Ince, Sennett and many 
another were to get before the public on the 
screen | i 

It must be realized that when the spring of 
1909 arrived screen credits, or the advertising 
of players, scenario writers and directors had 
not yet been even so much as considered. 
Amazing as it may seem to the motion picture 
patrons of today, the personalities of the screen 
were absolutely nameless to their followers 
then. The motion picture had not discovered 
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Tt will be recalled from the last chapter how 
the anti-racetrack gambling legislation of 1908 
so discouraged Adam Kessel, a book maker at 
Sheepshead Bay, that he went out to collect 


jan old debt and took over an embryo film 


| 
| 





with that Kessel left. 


exchange in payment. This obscure and seem- 
ingly irrelevant fact had a vast deal to do with 
the subsequent affairs of the screen and the 
history of stars. 

Early in his exchange operations Kessel be- 
came a member of the Film Service Associa- 
tion, an organization of exchangemen formed 
for the purpose of eliminating destructive com- 
petitive practises, price cutting and the like. 
But the price cutting did not end. Some way 
and somehow Kessel found his best accounts 
with theaters were constantly being under- 
mined. Investigation developed that the 
highly ethical exchanges of the Association 
were operating secret and ostensibly uncon- 
nected ‘‘sub-exchanges” which carried on the 
very nefarious practises that they had formed 
the association to prevent. 

“If that’s the game I'll play it,” Kessel de- 
cided. And this brought in yet another name 
of note in screen history. 

Kessel went out to look up his erstwhile 
friend and sheet-writer of the bookmaking 
days, Charles Bauman. He found Bauman 
operating a racing tip service and doing well 
selling “best bets” and “selections for today” 
to the racing fans. 

“Say, Charlie, this is the bunk—these moving 
pictures are the new graft, come on in.” 

Bauman looked his old friend in the eye 
skeptically and shook his head. “Addy” Kes- 
sel was all right but slightly off his base in 
Bauman’s opinion, 

But, despite Bauman’s protest, Kessel pro- 
ceeded to move a box of films into a side room 
off Bauman’s racing tip establishment. ` 

“There, you're in the film business, now— 
I'll send over a man to do the work.” And 
Now he had a sub- 
exchange and a partner, Charles Bauman. 


HE sub-exchange did a remarkable busi- 
ness, and very shortly Bauman and Kessel 
were dividing profits close to a thousand dollars 
a week. The racing tip service shut down. 


| The new game was better. 


Then came war in the Film Service Associa- 
tion. The vigorous sales efforts of that hidden 
sub-exchange of Bauman and Kessel was doing 
too well. Private detectives employed by the 
Film Service Association found Charlie Kessel, 
a brother of Adam’s, driving a delivery wagon 
laden with the sub-exchange’s price cutting 


| films. 


Kessel’s Empire Film Exchange was im- 
mediately cut off from its supply of film from 
the manufacturers of the licensed group, which 
for the moment meant practically all of the 
makers of film in the United States. 

Ruin looked the Bauman and Kessel film 
business right in the face. They looked it right 
back again. If they could not buy pictures, 
then they would make them. It was a simple 
answer to a simple condition. The fact that 
they knew nothing at all of the making of 
motion pictures did not make them pause 
more than a minute. 

Over in Brooklyn they found Fred Balshofer 
in possession of a motion picture camera and 
not much to do. They signed him at once 
as their technical expert with a twenty-five 
per cent interest in their profits. 

On the side streets of Brooklyn and no 
studio facilities whatever they made a picture, 
building the story as they went along. The 


principal members of the cast were Charles 
Bauman and Adam Kessel, in their first motion 
picture appearance. When the picture was 
done they decided it was not as bad as they 
had expected. They called it “Disinherited 
son's Loyalty.” 

It was eight hundred feet in length and cost 
them a total of $200. It went into their film 
service and appeared to be acceptable to the 
theaters. 

This was encouraging. With the same cast 
and the addition of a wolfskin rug borrowed 
at a taxidermist’s shop they made a second 
and more sensational drama entitled “Davy 
Crocket in Hearts United.” Adam Kessel as 
Davy Crocket shot the wolfskin rug with great 
effect at the climax. This picture is solemnly 
called to the attention of the reader as marking 
the beginning of wild animals in the screen 
drama. 

If prints of these two first Bauman and 
Kessel releases are in existence they deserve 
a place in the museum of the motion picture— 
if there ever is one. 

With two such sterling box office successes 
to their credit Bauman and Kessel decided it 
was time to organize a corporation—which has 
come to be a favorite habit in the motion 
picture industry. 


A! Mouquin’s restaurant in Seventh Avenue, 
e <Kessel, Bauman, Balshofer and Louis 
Burston, an attorney, gathered about a table 
at dinner and came to an agreement on the 
formation of the company. 

All was settled. Nothing was left to decide 
but the name. 

Just at this juncture Kessel got outfumbled 
with the dinner check and found that he was 
the host of the function. 

In the change tray the waiter brought a new 
ten dollar bill bearing the figure of the charging 
bison. 

“That’s a good trademark—anything that 
Uncle Sam will put on his money is good 
enough for us,” Kessel decided. 

So the new concern was christened “Bison 
Life Motion Pictures” and duly incorporated, 

Now with a company and a camera all they 
needed was a dramatic expert. Adam Kessel 
found Charles Ainsley, an extra man working 
at Biograph for five dollars a day, was willing 
to transfer his allegiance for ten dollars a day. 
Ainsley became the master producer of “Bison 
Life Motion Pictures.” , 

Then Bison pictures went to Coytsville and 
made “A True Indian’s Heart,” taking on as 
their first actor Charles French, a player in 
stock on the stage. 

While it was the original plan of Kessel 
Bauman to make the pictures only for their 
own exchanges, it occurred to them that others 
might be in the same plight. So the three 
subjects were offered for sale at a hundred 
dollars a print. | i 

They all sold. Even the first subject, “ Dis- 
inherited Son’s Loyalty,” sold a total of seven- 


teen prints—a gross income of $1,700 froma — 


production that cost $200. | 
“Never mind the expense,” the plungers 
announced to Ainsley. “Let ’er go. We will 
stand up to $350 a picture if you have to spend 
that much to make them good.” 
The movement out of which stars were born 
had begun. an : 
In the next chapter we will visit the battle- 


fields of the screen where the great names of — 
the motion picture of today emerged from — 


obscurity. 
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Mary Pickford’s first screen appearance, in the background of 
“The Lonely Villa.” The actress at the phone is Marion 
Leonard, then a leading woman in Griffith's Biograph Stock 





And here is Mary Pickford’s first real part, playing opposite 
David Miles in “The Violin Maker of Cremona,” another 
old Biograph classic of the primitive days of 1909 


Chapter XVII 


HEN the members of the Film Service Association 
filed into their assembly room at the Imperial Hotel 
in New York for the opening of their convention in 
January, 1909, they found an announcement from 
the newly formed Patents Company neatly laid in each chair. 

The Film Service Association was made up of the exchange 
men who bought films from the makers and rented them out 
to the theaters. This new combination of the film makers in 
the Patents Company meant some kind of a new deal. 

Last month we told of the formation of the Patents Company 
as the end of the long battle between Edison and Biograph 
over the basic inventions of the motion picture, a development 
that came just as the Film Service Association was evolved 
out of the common interests of the exchanges. When the 
week of January 9, 1909, came, the motion picture industry for 
the first time in its existence was fully organized. 

It was a tense and vital moment These exchange men 
were now on the high road to millions. Haberdashers, cloth 
spongers, book makers, cowpunchers, loan sharks and carnival 
followers were taking their first glimpse of a real prosperity 
and more money than they had expected to see in all the world. 
Things might have been a bit complicated and speculative 
under the old catch-as-catch-can regime but they were pros- 
pering anyway. Now came anew order. They feared it. 

For the first few minutes of the convention there was only 
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Ihe Film Business 


The Romantic 


History 


of the Motion 


Picture 


By Terry Ramsaye 


In this chapter read how— 


Anira Loos sold her first scenario to Biograph — 


and it became one of the first pictures in 
which Lionel Barrymore appeared. _ à 
Marton Leonarp upset all filmland prece- 
dent by asking Griffith for a salary of a hun- 
dred dollars a week and compromised at the 


‘record figure of seventy-five. 


COLONEL SELIG, with an actor made up as 
Theodore Roosevelt, made “‘Hunting Big 
Game in Africa” in a Chicago studio and 
started the animal picture vogue. 

Pat Powers, a talking machine magnate, 
broke into the business with ~an ‘“Inde- 
pendent” studio and took a hand in the fight 
on the Patents Company. 

Brt Swanson declared himself in on a party 
so that he could overhear secrets of the 
“Trust,” and stayed until they put him to 
bed at a club. | 
THe “Imp”? Company started with Gladys 
Hulette playing in “Hiawatha” under the 
direction of William V. Ranous—the be- 
ginning of Universal today. 

Mark Dinrenrass hid his infringing inde- 
pendent picture making operations by secretly 
working in one of the Patents Company’s 
own studios. 

ANNETTE KELLERMAN made her first screen 
appearance in a Vitagraph feature over half 
a reel long. 

CECILE Spooner, a star of stock company 
fame, got her name mentioned in the adver- 
tising of a picture, breaking all Edison 
precedents. 
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Battles 


HIS chapter sets forth for the first time the beginning 
of the struggles of the “‘independents” in their battles 
against the dominance of the Motion Picture Patents 
Company, the war out of which the star era of today was 
born. In 1909 players were nameless puppets of the 
| screen. Under Patents Company rule the public would 
| have never heard of Mary Pickford or her director, D. W. 
| Griffith. Here we read of the origin of the unrecognized 
forces that made them world famous. 
Here, too, are many of the secrets of those embattled 
: days of fourteen years ago, revealed now for the first time. 
| Obscure facts that have exerted a controlling influence 
on the making of the motion picture as it is now are 
brought to light in their real relation to the complicated 
affairs and astonishing romances of the rise of the screen. 
There can be no understanding of the institution of the 
motion picture of 1923 without a knowledge of these 
remote beginnings and the always interesting and some- 
times whimsically peculiar personalities who made the 
history of 1900. 

Last month we told the story of Mary Pickford’s 
beginnings on the screen. Next month’s installment will 
tell of the fast moving affairs of the “independents,” 
Imp’s flight to Cuba, and the birth of natural color pic- 
tures. 

James R. Quirk, Editor. 


When Roosevelt went on his African hunt, Colonel Selig staged the Colonel’s adventures 
in his Chicago studio, with Otis Turner directing and Tom Persons at the camera 
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the rustling of papers as the exchange men read the portentous 
document from the Patents Company, and reading was a 
tediously slow art with many of them. 

Observers for the Patents Company were judiciously spread 
about to gather the comment that might arise. Jeremiah J. 
Kennedy of Biograph and the Patents Company started his 
espionage system with the beginning. Keeping informed of 
what the other fellow said and thought was the basis of Ken- 
nedy’s strategy. 

Frank N. Dyer of the Edison Company addressed the gather- 
ing and explained in more detail the plans of the Patents 
Company, placing emphasis on the vast benefits that would 
accrue from the elimination of litigation over patents, and 





that Made the Stars 






























Lionel Barrymore when he came 

home from art school in Paris in 

1909 and Griffith cast him for a 

part in “The New York Hat,” a 

scenarto from Anita Loos, a Cal- 
ifornta school girl 


saying much less about the iron 
handed control that the new concern 
would exercise over the business in 
general and the exchanges in partic- 
ular. Stenographic records of the 
session do not seem to have included 
any parentheses enclosing (laughter) 
or (applause). 

In brief the Patents Company pro- 
posed to license exchanges to deal in 
the film to be made by the licensed 
studios, which film was to be rented 
only to theaters using licensed pro- 
jection machines. Various rules and 
fees were provided, including a 
charge of two dollars a week for each 
projection machine. No unlicensed 
nim could be handled and no ticense:, 
film could be served to any but 
licensed theaters. It was all a neat 
package from studio to exchange to 
theater. Everybody had to have a 
license but the patron and he paid at the box office. 

The Film Service Association solemnly acknowledged the 
arrangement. Meanwhile there were a good many whispered 
conferences about the Imperial and in secluded corners of the 
busy bars of Broadway. 

The majority were sure that the Patents Company had the 
best of the situation and that they would have to let it go at 
that. If Bill Swanson and Carl Laemmle had been so minded 
the rest of this story would be considerably different. 

Swanson was on the warpath. It was near midnight when 
George Kleine, George K. Spoor and Colonel W. N. Selig 
strolled into Jack’s restaurant in Sixth avenue for a snack of 


supper. 
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Dorothy Bernard and Edwin August as they 

appeared in “The Failure,” a one reel 

classic from old Biograph’s album of mem- 

ories of the golden days of the Patents 
Company period 


At a table not far away sat Swanson 
and a group of secretly dissenting ex- 
changemen. Swanson arose and saun- 
tered over to the table occupied by the 
three Chicago producers—a Patents 
Company trio. Swanson’s manner was 
ultra jovial and carefree, but the conver- 
sation did not flow so well after he ar- 
rived. There was a notion that he came 
in with long ears. 

Presently the three film makers arose 
and started out. Swanson followed with 
them and he was still with them when 
they tried to excuse themselves for the 
night and turned into the Republican 
Club in Fortieth Street. 

Swanson insisted on conversation and 
entertainment. In despair the Chicago 
group sat down and chatted. There 
were drink orders now and then, with 
George Kleine insisting on plain Apol- 
linaris. It was three o’clock in the 
morning when they gently put Swanson 
to bed in a room down the hall. They 
were reasonably satisfied that when 
Swanson awoke the next day he would 
have nothing but a headache for his 
pains and nothing to remember. 

It was about three thirty when Swan- 
son tiptoed most soberly down the hall 
with a steady step and a determined air. 
He had made up his mind about what to 
expect of the Patents Company. By 
noon he had collected a list of twenty-eight exchange men who 
pledged themselves to oppose the combine’s terms and licenses. 

Four years later the story of Swanson’s spying came out on 
the witness stand in the case of the United States vs. The 
Motion Picture Patents Company. The accounts given by 
Swanson testifying for the government and Spoor testifying for 
the defense differed markedly as to what was said across the 
table at Jack’s and up in the room at the Republican club. The 
only point of agreement was that George Kleine would drink 
nothing but Apollinaris water because a friend of his was the 
agent. A considerable point was made of the statement that 
Swanson did not confine himself to water. 
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Edwin August Phillip von der Butz, who was world famous under 
half a dozen names in the days before the picture producers had 
learned the value of playing up screen personalities 


W hen the Greatest 
Raised to 


The insurrection had begun. 

March 20, 1909, Swanson announced to the 
trade that he had gone “independent,” 
scorning the products and work of the trust. 

April 12 Carl Laemmle burst forth with an 
announcement, “l have quit the Patents 
Company,” in bold face type, and followed it 
up the next week with the announcement, 
“I am as happy as a Sunflower.” Laemmle 
started a war of ridicule and cartoons against 
the Patents Company. His advertisement 
of May 1 opened with, “Good Morrow 
have you paid $2 license to pick your teeth?” 
This was a jibe at the two dollars a week per 
projection machine license. Laemmle under 
the guiding hand of Cochrane was placing 
the most effective and strik- 
ing advertising that graced 
the trade journals. It had a 
wallop. Every timeone 
of these advertisements 
hit the eye of J. J. Ken- 
nedy down at the Pat- 
ents Company at 
85 Fifth avenue, 
he grinned and 
then bit the end 
off his cigar. 
There was going 
to be a merry 
battle with this 
fresh Laemmle 
person. 

Meanwhile the 
Patents Com- 
pany looked 
about for the op- 
portunity to 
make a few fine 
examples of the 
new discipline. 
Obviously the 
best way to ham- 
mer these up- 
start exchange- 
men into subjec- 
tion was to make 
it impossible for 
them to get any 
film. 

Over at 
Eleventh Avenue 
and 53rd street 
the Actophone 
Company, an in- 
dependent mo- 
tion picture con- 
cern, had started 
into business in 
an awkward, un- 
certain sort of 
way. 

Such an invasion of the field that the Patents Company had 
just fenced off for itself was not to be tolerated an instant. 
The presumptuousness of this concern starting right up in the 
face of their newly declared authority was an exasperation and 
a challenge to the heads of the combine. This must be crushed 
out at once. Investigators were assigned forthwith to get 
information upon which an injunction would be sought to shut 
the Actophone Company down. It was to be spectacular and 
sudden, an example to the trade. 

Gumshoe McCoy, the Edison investigator, went on the trail. 

The first thing that was discovered was that William Rising, 
who had been trained in the making of motion pictures at the 





Star in Pictures was 


$75 a Week 


Edison studios by Edwin S. Porter, was the 
Actophone’s director. 

So this daring “independent” had had the 
consummate nerve to raid the studios of the 
very inventor of motion pictures himself! 

This did call for action. 

Behind the Actophone Company’s begin- 
ning was a typically adventurous business 
career. Back in 1903 Mark M. Dintenfass, a 
blithe young salesman of salt herring, fell out 
with his father, a Philadelphia importer and 
jobber of fish, and quit the business. Young 
Dintenfass had been a deal of a traveler, with 
his trips to Europe and the ports of the North 
Sea buying fish, and his journeys over the 
United States selling them again. He was of 
a fitful dispositio , too earnestly fond of 
change and excitement to spend 
his life in the salt herring business. 
Two years later found him the 
proprietor of “Fairyland,” 
the second motion picture 
house in Philadelphia, an 
imposing institution 
of one hundred and 
thirty seats. 

Dintenfass was 
just doing well with 
his “Fairyland” 
when Harry Davis 
of Pittsburgh, the 
father of the nickel- 
odeon theater in the 
east, came in next 
door with the 
“Family Bijou” and 
gave competition 
with two changes of 
film a week. Seek- 
ing a novelty to 
meet this competi- 
tion Dintenfass 
went to New York 
to look into Camera- 
phone pictures, the 
new talking picture 
device that pre- 
sented Blanche 
Ring and Eva Tan- 
guay on the screen 
in dances to accom- 
pany phonographic 
records of their acts. 
The Cameraphone 
ran a short life as a 
novelty, with a 
career of trouble due 
mostly to the dif- 
culty of synchro- 
nizing the phono- 
graph and the film, 
and in the end Din- 
tenfass found him- 
self in possession of the remains of the company. Then by the 
transmutation of names so common to the motion picture, when 
he gathered up the fragments and reorganized to make ordinary 
motion pictures, he substituted Actophone for Cameraphone, 
despite the fact that the “phone” end of the enterprise had 
been abandoned. 

The Actophone studios became the germinating nest of the 
independent picture enterprises in the rise of the exchangemen 
against the Patents Company control. 

Dintenfass became doubly obnoxious in the eyes of the 
Patents Company, which laid siege to his studio, seeking the 
incriminating fact that would prove him an infringer. 


Belligerent P. A. Powers, the phonograph magnate, who entered 
the film field with the rise of the “Independents” to take a hand 
in their entertaining war against the “Trust” 



























Marion Leonard and James Kirkwood 
in a scene on location in wildest 
Westchester county where Griffith 
directed them in “Comanche, the 
Sioux,” a thriller of fourteen years ago 


The studio doors were under lock 
and no one was admitted except as 
he passed peep hole examination 
by the watchman. Within, a great 
sheet iron safe was built and within 
this the camera stood. This camera 
was an imported Pathe, purchased 
abroad and secretly brought into the 
country with great caution. The 
camera was operated through a port- 
hole in the iron box and no one was 
permitted to see it except the pho- 
tographer, Harry Ferrini, a technical 
expert hired away from the Edison 
plant. 

When it was necessary to move the 
camera closer to the stage the whole 
iron safe, mounted on a truck, was 
wheeled forward. It was cumber- 
some and awkward, but an essential 
precaution against the prying eves of 
investigators. Night and day the 
studio was under guard, lest Patents 
Company detectives should break in 
in the dark hours and examine the in- 
fringing camera. 

Then came the ill-fated day when 
Ferrini took the camera out on loca- 
tion to make an exterior scene. Just 
at the corner where the cameraman 
set up was a genial stranger, loafing 
about. He was precisely in the way 
of the scene to be made. 

“Tf you'll just stand over at one side, please,” the cameraman 
suggested. 

“Sure,” replied the by-stander, “what are you doing with 
that contraption?” 

“ Moving pictures.” 

“ Awful interesting, never saw one before,” the stranger mur- 
mured. “‘Can I stay here and watch you?” 

“Oh sure!” Ferrini opened up his camera and threaded the 
film through the mechanism getting ready to shoot the scene. 

The stranger hung over him, asking foolish questions about 
gear wheels and things. 


But this stranger was Mr. Gum- [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 | 
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shoe McCoy, the Edison agent. 

The next day Mark M. Dintenfass of the 
Actophone was served with the papers in an 
injunction suit. The papers included the name 
and serial number of the infringing camera. 

From then on raged a legal battle. Dinten- 
fass fought to the last ditch, continuing the 
while to use the camera. 

Three times he had been brought into court 
on injunction suits and twice he had been up 
for contempt. He was violently and flagrantly 
in contempt of United States Court. Patents 
Company lawyers were pushing him hard. To 
put this daring arrogant independent behind 
the bars would have a vast salutary effect on 
the whole troublesome independent movement. 
It would put fears in the hearts of the insur- 
rectionists and shut down the flow of unlicensed 
film. 

Dintenfass paced the floor at the Actophone 
studio and swore salty oaths to himself. There 
| seemed to be no way out. The finish was at 
hand. He wished he had stayed in the herring 
business with his father. He pictured himself 
languishing in jail, with the lawyers for the 
Patents Company derisively grinning at him 
through the bars. The next day he was to be 
called for sentence. 

All these reflections and reviews with jail just 
ahead brought up many a memory and out of 
the maze of them a name that seemed like a 
flash of deliverance. 

“Hans Von Brisen!” 


T was his thoughts of his European travels 
in the salt herring days that brought this 
name back to mind after many years. Way 
back in 1902, when Dintenfass was merrily 
touring the fishing ports, he had struck up an 
acquaintance and friendship with young Hans 
Von Brisen, son of one of New York’s most 
| celebrated international patent lawyers. 

| In Glasgow, Scotland, they parted. 

“Look me up sometime when you get back 
to New York,” Von Brisen said with his good- 
bye. 

Seve years had passed and now, thought 
Dintenfass, surely the “sometime” had come. 
Dintenfass was sorely in need of both a friend 
and some high powered legal advice. 

Dintenfass hurried downtown and presented 
himself at Von Brisen’s offices. There was a 
handshake and a brief chat about the old days 
and Europe. 

“What are you doing now?” 

“I amon my way to jail—unless you can do 
| something.” 

Then the whole tangled story came out. 

Von Brisen went toa telephone. He argued 
long and hard for Dintenfass. There was a 
suggestion that Dintenfass be taken in and 
licensed by the Patents company. 

“That pirate, never!” 

Presently Von Brisen laid down the situation 
to Dintenfass. 

“There is only one way out, you have got to 
quit, get out of this picture business and stay 
out. If you will agree to that and stay by it 
you will not have to go to jail.” 

Dintenfass promised and departed. ‘That 
was the end of his court troubles. 

But a few weeks of repentance healed his 
fears and presently Dintenfass was set up 
again making pictures in a tiny shack hidden 
| in the deep woods that crown the Palisades of 
New Jersey near Coytsville. 

Soon the detectives of the Patents Company 
were on the trail again, suspicious but not cer- 
tain. Dintenfass was filled with alarm. If he 
was found now this time there would be no 
chance of clemency. 

But he would not quit the motion pictures. 
Money was there to be had, easy money and 
lots of it. An inspiration came to him, The 
one safe place for him to work would be in one 
of the Patents Company’s own studios. They 
would never find him there. Over at Phila- 
delphia on a roof in Arch street Sigmund Lubin 





had a studio that was no longer in use. Lubin’s 
rapid prosperity in the film business with the 
rise of the Patents Company group had now | 
outgrown the little roof plant. Dintenfass | 
slipped away to Philadelphia and rented the 
studio from Lubin. It was just a little personal 
deal, one that Mr. Lubin did not feel obligated 
to report to the Patents Company. On the 
Arch street roof Dintenfass proceeded with his 
picture making undisturbed. And from that 
day until this there has been a mystery about 
his movements and the trail that vanished into 
thin air in the woods of Coytsville. 

“Pop” Lubin was eminently practical in his 
point of view in this curious transaction. Per- 
haps too he had a certain sympathy with the 
plight of Dintenfass. Lubin had himself been 
considerably pursued by Edison agents and 
violently litigated against in the early days 
before the Patents Company peace. Anyway, 
that Arch street roof was idle and it might just 
as well be earning a rental. 

In that safe hiding place Dintenfass pursued 
his film activities undisturbed, his whereabouts 
for that period remaining a mystery to the 
Patents Company from that day onward to the 
publication of this chapter. Later when the 
war between the Independents and the Patents _ 
group had really joined issue in a big test case, | 
Dintenfass, no longer in personal peril, emerged 
to play an erratic and spectacular part in film — 
history. He will be recalled by the motion pic- 
ture patrons of today as the producer of © 
one of the big screen successes of the war, the _ 
picturization of Ambassador Gerards “My — 
Four Years in Germany.” 

“Pop” Lubin’s sub-rosa share in this phase 
of the rise of the independents recalls an inci- 
dent of the same period in which is illustrated | 
something of his humor, and which as well indi- | 
cates how much the motion picture through — 
successive stages had tended to inherit its 
ancient outlawries. One of the early official — 
acts of the Patents Company was a piece of — 
internal discipline, involving Lubin. + 

The charge was gravely made that one of the _ 
licensed Melies pictures had been “duped” or — 
copied in the Lubin plant. A meeting was held — 
at the company offices at 80 Fifth avenue. } 

Lubin listened in silence. R 

“The fine will be one thousand dollars.” 

This stirred “Pop” to protest. | 

“I didn’t dupe it,” Lubin exclaimed. “I 
don’t dupe pictures—I make them. Besides, 
you all do it. Besides I didn’t make any — 
money on it and I won’t pay any fine.” E 

And he did not. 


















THE Patents Company became rapidly ex- 
ceedingly busy in the pursuit of infringing — 
independents. Among those most vigorously 
attacked in the courts was William Steiner, an _ 
exchangeman mentioned in earlier chapters in 
connection with Paley & Steiner’s “Crescent 
Star Films” and again as a figure in the New 
York exhibitor’s fight against. Mayor Mc- 
Clellan’s closing order. 

Steiner brought down the wrath of the Pat- 
ents Company by starting a producing concern 
under the patriotic brand name of Yankee, 
with Herbert Miles as a partner. The head of 
Yankee films was promptly served with the 
papers and haled into United States court on — 
injunction proceedings. A remarkable defense | 
ensued, one of the mysteries and jokes of the — 
film industry ever afterward. >| 

Steiner insisted that he was entitled to make | 

ictures because he had discovered an abso- 
lutely new and non-infringing camera which — 
did not embody any of the features of the 
Patents Company cameras. He was ordered to 
produce the camera in court. Thereupon came — 
forward a black box containing an amazing 
mess of gears, clock work belts, bands, lenses, 
springs and whatnot. It made a noise like a 
mowing machine gnawing its way through 
heavy clover. 

“That is a hoax, your honor,—that device 








will not make a picture,” the lawyers for the 
plaintiff informed Judge Lacombe. 

“But it will make pictures—it makes mine,” 
Steiner insisted. 

The court decided on a test. He appointed 
two professors from the faculty of Columbia 
University to supervise the tests, which were 
to be made by Steiner's cameraman. 

Up at the Yankee studio some secret prepa- 
rations for the test were made. A set was | 
erected and actors in make-up performed for a 
scene, which was duly photographed with the 
infringing imported Warwick camera with 
which Yankee did all its work. The floor was 
chalk marked so the set could be restored, pre- 
cisely as it had been. Then the film was 
developed and fixed in the regular manner. 
The last process in film making 1s the final 
rinse in deep washing tanks, in the dark rooms. 
This film was left in the wash tank, submerged 
and pinned to the side where it could be readily 
located in the dark. 

When that afternoon the experts from 
Columbia appeared the hoax “camera” was 
brought out and solemnly charged with film. 
The set was erected and the actors came forth 
and repeated the scene as before. The pro- 
fessors watched the process with the most con- 
scientious care. When the camera was taken 
into the dark room for the removal and devel- 
opment of the film they stood on either side of 

the operator, each with a hand on his arm, to ke 
sure no substitution could be made. The film 
was put through a series of chemical baths. 
Then holding the wet strip in his hands the 
‘cameraman, the professors clinging to his 
arms, moved over to the wash tank. 

“One more dip in here and it'll be done,” he 
said, as he leaned over the black water, the 
experts clinging to him. Down under the 

water he dropped the film of the test and leav- 
ing it in the tank came up with the excellent 
Warwick made specimen that had been pinned 
there awaiting him. 





HE hoax camera was vindicated, in the eyes 
+4of the experts. They reported to Judge 
Lacombe that the Yankee special camera did 
indeed make pictures. They had seen it done, 
and attached a specimen to the report. 

Amid the reverberating roars of Patents 
Company lawyers Judge Lacombe threw the 

case out of court and William Steiner with his 
partner, Herbert Miles, of Yankee films ‘went 
marching on. | 

There is an occasion for pause here to reflect 

‘on the significance of these foreign made 
cameras, the Pathes and Warwicks, with 
which the independents were equipping their 
guarded studios. Readers who have followed 
this history through its seventeen chapters will 
recall that day, seventeen years before the day 
of the Patents Company, when Thomas A. 
Edison refused to spend a hundred and fifty 
dollars to get foreign patents on the kineto- 
scope, his peep show picture machine. “It | 
isn't worth it,” he said then. Now in 1909 the 
kinetoscope was back from overseas, full 
grown and a thorn in the motion picture side of 
its inventor. Through the Edison and Bio- | 
graph American patents the Patents Company | 
ould absolutely control American made cam- 
eras, but the failure to patent the kinetoscope 
abroad opened the way for foreign makers of 
both cameras and film. 

While these court clashes were in progress 
the Edison Company made a move that had an © 
unexpected effect of far-reaching consequences 
in subsequent film affairs. It will be recalled 
from an earlier chapter that Frank N. Dyer, 
who had been Edison’s personal attorney for 

some years, succeeded William E. Gilmore as 
general manager of Edison enterprises. Dyer 
was now in executive charge of Edison’s picture 
affairs and also was president of the Patents 
Company. Over at Montclair, New Jersey, 
where Dyer golfed, he struck up a friendship on 
the links with a neighbor, Horace Plimpton, a 
carpet dealer. Plimpton desired a change and 
discussed motion pictures, the new and coming 
business. Presently Edwin S. Porter, the 
director in charge of Edison pictures, was 
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notified that Plimpton would be in charge. 
Porter objected and was over-ruled and re- 
signed, departing in some considerable annoy- 
ance. But Porter had foreseen at least dimly 
the coming of the day when he would be out for 
himself and he carried with him an experience 
and technique worth more than the job he left 
behind. This was in October, 19090, twelve 
years since the day when he went touring the 
West Indies with the first motion pictures as 
“Thomas Edison, Jr.” 

Over at the Actophone studios where Din- 
tenfass was making his stand Porter directed a 
picture. Then he joined with William Swan- 
son, his old friend of the carnival days, and 
formed the Rex Motion Picture Company. 
Lois Weber and Phillips Smalley were engaged 
for the first cast, and a new line of independent, 
unlicensed production was begun. 

All of the licensed studios were prospering 
under the control of the business established by 
the Patents Company, and the demand for film 
was increasing weekly. With the growing 
assurance of their position the licensed studios 
went forward with large betterments and a 
great display of prosperity. The independents 
were only nibbling at the edges of the motion 
picture bonanza. 

J. Searle Dawley, who had come from the 
Spooner Stock Company to be Edwin S. 
Porter’s assistant at the Edison studio, re- 
mained under Plimpton’s administration and 
the stock company of Edison actors expanded. 

Among the best known players introduced to 
the screen in this period was Edwin August 
Phillip von der Butz, who came with some 
stage repute and an experience that began 
with the rôle of Little Lord Fauntleroy at the 
age of eight. To the world of the motion pic- 
ture he is known as Edwin August. He played 
for a few weeks with the Edison stock com- 
pany and then went to Biograph, where he 
appeared in many a famous production, along 
with Mary Pickford, Kirkwood, Walthall and 
the rest. 


HE conservative minded chiefs of the Pat- 

ents Company group were distinctly op- 
posed to publicity for players. They had 
observed the costly salaries that theatrical 
managers had to pay for stars who caught the 
public’s favor, and they did not want a parallel 
experience for the motion picture. 

But across the Atlantic the public wanted 
stars and personalities. The foreign selling 
agents of American film met the demand by 
inventing names for the favorite players, play- 
ing a tit upon patriotic preferences in their 
fabrications. The foreign screen names for 
Edwin August afford an excellent example. In 
England he was billed in the pictures as 
Montague Lawrence, in Australia as Wilkes 
Williams, in Ireland as John Wilkes, in Ger- 
many as Karl von Bussing, and in the Orient 
as David Courtlandt. 

The foreign literature of the films came back 
to the United States and reached the studios. 
Actors and directors on occasion ventured to 
suggest screen credits. They were frowned 
upon and dismissed abruptly. 

But the value of the familiar faces and the 
selling force of familiar names was dimly recog- 
nized and slowly the motion picture yielded to 
pressure. August 28, 1909, the Edison Com- 
pany broke all precedent and mentioned the 
name of Cecile Spooner, famous stage star, in 
the advertising of their picture version of 
“The Prince and the Pauper.” Miss Spooner 

layed both the rôle of Tom Canty, the poor 
boy, and the part of the Prince of Wales. Miss 
Spooner’s name was used in the advertising for 
the value that it might have in impressing the 
trade, but there was no thought of using it on 
the screen in behalf of the public to which she 
was well known. 

Vitagraph was next to creep over the line 
with a faint suggestion of star policy. Novem- 
ber 2, 1909, Vitagraph announced a feature of 
530 feet in length entitled, “Annette Keller- 
man.” It was a topical film of Miss Keller- 
man’s diving and swimming performances. 
The title really had no direct relation to today’s 


star dominance of screen credits. 

May 20, 1909, Theodore Roosevelt sailed 
away to Africa for his now historic big game 
hunting expedition. Colonel Selig out in 
Chicago had his eye on-a big pictorial oppor- 
tunity. He proposed to scoop the world on 
that African hunt. From/a circus the Colonel | 
purchased an old second hand lion, slightly | 
moth eaten, for six hundred dollars. He then 
instructed Otis Turner, a director at the Selig 
Polyscope plant in Irving Park boulevard, on f 
the technique of lion hunting. An actor, whose 
name has been lost to history, was made up as 
Theodore Roosevelt and from the black belt of 
Chicago’s south side a large array of genuine 
ebony porters and gunbearers was selected. 
They were not informed as to the exact char- 
acter of the picture or the real live lion which 
was to play opposite. A jungle set was built 
and the whole enclosed in a cage before the 
recording eye of the camera. 

The actor cast as Roosevelt was more 
familiar with a pick than a big game rifle so it 
was deemed best to have his picture weapon 
loaded with a blank cartridge, while the real 
shooting would be done by a naval reserve man 
with a big government rifle. They rehearsed 
everybody but the lion, which seemed to be in 
a bad humor. 











A? the appointed time the lion was released 
while Tom Persons turned the camera. The — 
actor fired his blank bravely as the lion ap- 
proached in the big scene. At the same instant 
the navy man’s rifle cracked, and merely | 
annoyed the lion with a wound in the jaw. The 
actor took to the top of the cage while the lion _ 
dived into the depths of the property jungle. | 
The black gunbearers in their grass skirts dis- | 
appeared in the tall grass in the general direc- 
tion of the Chicago Drainage Canal and | 
haven’t been heard from for the last fourteen 
years. 
A half hour of beating of pans and coaxing _ 
led the lion into another charge and he was at _ 
last handsomely slain in the presence of the 
camera, after which there was a close up of the 
actor who tried to look like Roosevelt standing _ 
majestically posed over his kill. 3 
When the newspaper cables brought word 
that Roosevelt had shot a lion the picture went _ 
out entitled, “Hunting Big Game in Africa.” 
There was no mention of Roosevelt’s name and 
the audience was permitted to make its own — 
deductions. If the public wanted to believe 
that this was indeed Colonel Roosevelt shoot- 
ing lions in Africa it was all right with Colonel _ 
Selig. | | 
The picture was such a marked success that 
Selig determined to follow it with others. This — | 
was the beginning of a long series of jungle and 
animal pictures. p 
At Biograph, Griffith was steadily leading — 
the motion picture forward to a new and more 
effective technique, evolving methods for tell- 
ing a dramatic story, and training the stock 
company that was growing up with the art. 
Historically considered one of the most im- 
portant pictures of the year was “The Little 
Teacher,” in which the title rôle fell to Mary 
Pickford. This picture was Mary’s first real 
hit. It established her possibilities rather 
clearly in the mind of Grifñth. He tegan, 
probably unconsciously, to build a screen 
repute for her by designating her in the sub- 
titles of Biograph’s subjects as “Mary.” It 
was no clear intent, because Biograph steåd- 
fastly refused to give any screen credits at 
anytime anywhere. $ 
Mary Pickford was, however, justa promisin; 
member of the stock company then. She held 
no position of special attention, Marion 
Leonard, who had come from the stage witha 
deal of melodrama experience behind her, was 
perhaps the most highly regarded Biograph 
player of the day. Miss Leonard, it is inter- 
esting to note, had played in a number of ee 
ductions with Hal Reid, father of the late- 
Wallace Reid. It is worth remembering, too, — 
that she appeared in the original rôle of Eunice — 
in “Quo Vadis.” In “Bily the Kid,” a 
western play, she was a member of the ae 
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cast with Joseph Santley, Sidney Olcott and 

Robert Vignola, all names familiar now to the 

motion picture public. 

Miss Leonard ’s first picture appearance was 
with Kalem in one of their New Jersey-Wild 
West subjects made on the Palisades. Griffith 
had come but newly into his directorship at 
Biograph in 1908 when Miss Leonard applied 
there. 

“Too blonde—blondes don’t photograph 
well,” the studio manager was explaining, when 
Grifith came along to overhear the conversa- 
tion. He disagreed. Griffith had an idea that 
perhaps blondes might do well on the screen. 
He wanted to try the experiment. Miss 
Leonard worked some weeks, alternating leads 
with Florence Lawrence, who was coming into 
attention. Miss Lawrence had come to Bio- 
graph from Vitagraph with her husband Harry 
Salter, who had been on the stage with Griffith 
in the pre-picture days. Miss Lawrence was 
becoming known to the public and the theater 
trade, despite the anonymous character of 
Biograph casts, as “The Biograph Girl.” 
There was trade-mark value in the name, as 
presently developed. 

Miss Leonard left Biograph for the road 

_ again, then presently returned to New York to 
seek a new engagement. She was sitting in a 
vaudeville show at the American theater in 

Forty-second street when some one tapped her 
. on the shoulder. 

“Tve come to kidnap you.” 

- The actress turned about and found D. W. 
Griffith smiling at her. Outside in the street 
she found James Kirkwood awaiting Griffith 
with a taxicab. They whirled away to Bio- 
‘graph in Fourteenth street. 

_ This approach gave Miss Leonard a sudden 
access of courage. She dared to ask for a 
hundred dollars a week, a salary the like of 
which had never been even whispered in the 
film business in 1909. Griffith held two or 
three front office conferences and they com- 
promised at seventy-five dollars. The motion 
‘picture was getting reckless with its money. 
The secret of the payroll leaked. 
“Seventy-five a week—say this business is 
going crazy!” Mack Sennett commented in an 
awed whisper. 
In the course of this summer Florence 
-LaBadie, an artist’s model, following in the 
footsteps of Mabel Normand, the fashion plate 
model, came to Biograph to play a bit and 
began a screen career which made her one of 
the great stars of the screen a few years later. 



















E demand for screen stories was growing 
with the industry and rumors of easy money 
“writing for the pictures” went through the 
gossip channels of the actor tribes, reaching 
picture patrons as well. The beginning of the 
‘scenario writing craze was in sight. And 
through this the motion picture added some 
notable figures to its personnel. 

Out in San Diego Anita Loos, a sixteen year 
geld high school girl, thought she had an idea 
for a picture and wrote an outline entitled, 
“The New York Hat.” She addressed it to 
“Manager Biograph Studio, New York”’ and 
‘dropped it in the mail. 

Little Miss Loos of course had something of 
an inkling of dramatic technique. Her father 
was R. Beers Loos, a newspaper man and the 
proprietor of a traveling repertoire show de- 
voted to blood curdling melodrama. He be- 
longed to that California school of the stage 
known as “The Coast Defenders” because of 
their travels up and down the Pacific shores 
west of the mountains. It was in its way a 
famous dramatic region, too, out of which came 
such well known names as Laurette Taylor, 
Marjorie Rambeau, Blanche Bates, Frances 

Starr, and David Belasco. 

__ Anita Loos was not permitted to play in her 
father’s wild and woolly dramas, but she had 
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H a share of stage experience payme the part 














of a little boy with Nance O'Neil in “The 
Jewess” some three years and again appearing 
in that ancient classic, “East Lynne.’ 
= At San Diego the R. Beers Loos company 
_had so improved its status that little Anita was 





| permitted to take a part. She attended school 
days and worked on stage at nights. 

She had almost forgotten “The New York 
| Hat” when a check for $15 came through from 
Biograph in New York, along with a request 
for more scenarios. 

Between scenes down in her dressing room in 
the San Diego theater little Miss Loos worked 
on her picture ideas, making notes for sce- 
narios, on scraps of old lithographs, with the 
ardent ruby red of the lipstick from her make- 
up box. 

In New York “The New York Hat” had 
come to the attention of Griffith, who found in 
it a part that interested him. It seemed to 
rather fit the possibilities of a young actor he 
had met a few days before at luncheon, Lionel 
Barrymore. 

Young Barrymore had just returned from a 
sojourn in Paris,where he had foraseason been 
studying painting. Now he was ready to work. 

So Barrymore and Mary Pickford appeared 
in “The New York Hat,” Anita Loos’ first 
scenario, 

The fall of ‘og found the independents gath- 
ering force. 

Up at Mount Vernon, New York, P. A. 
Powers, a dealer and jobber in talking ma- 
chines, who had made his contact with the 
motion picture as an Edison invention along 
with the phonograph, opened the studio of the 
Powers Picture Plays, with Joseph Golden as 
his director, Ludwig Erb the cameraman and 
technical expert, and Irving Cummings the 
leading man and head of the casts. The 
Powers company introduced to the screen 
many a famous name, among them Mildred 
Holland from the stage fame of “The Power 
Behind the Throne.” 

This P. A. Powers was about to become a 
dominant figure in the wars of the independ- 
ents which followed. He was and continues 
today one of the most aggressive, belligerently 
active men of theindustry. All this was pred- 
icated from the beginning. Way back in his 
boyhood up at Buffalo, Pat Powers, with his 
husky Irish shoulders, labored over the anvil in 
a forging shop and hammered out an idea for 
himself. He was receiving three dollars a day. 
There was no more in sight no matter how hard 
he worked. Therefore forthwith he organized 
a labor union to get his wages increased. That 
was Powers’ way. He could always see a way. 
The same spirit and daring made him glad to 
take a chance with the independents against 
the Patents Company machine that claimed 
the screen for its exclusive own. When Powers 
came into the field a grand fight was assured. 
In the Patents Company corner, Fighting 
Jeremiah J. Kennedy; for the independents, 
Patrick A. Powers—‘‘both members of this 
club.” 


For a time those exchanges, which, led by 
Carl Laemmle and William Swanson, had 
refused to enter the Patents Company license 
agreement, struggled along with old film and 
such foreign subjects as they could acquire. 
J. J. Murdock, now known to the amusement 
world as one of the heads of the United Book- 
ing Office, the vaudeville combine, and Hector 
J. Streyckmans of the “Show World,” a 
Chicago publication, organized the Inter- 
national Projecting & Producing Company, for 
the importation of foreign films. They saw the 
opportunity presented by the independent 
market that would arise against the Patents 
Company group. J. J. Murdock went abroad 
and returned with practically all of the world’s 
film output outside of America tied up. This 
concern did a thriving business at the outset, 
selling about 300,000 feet of pictures a week to 
the exchanges which could not get the licensed 
subjects of the Patents group. 

But foreign film did not well satisfy Ameri- 
can audiences. It was the discontent of the 
public reflected back through the exchange 
men that gave courage to the early independ- 
ent producers, Actophone, Rex, Powers, 
Yankee, and others. The outstanding quality 
of Biograph’s output under Griffith was an im- 
portant and well recognized factor in this dis- 
content with foreign pictures and the demand 
for the best of the American pictures. This- 
subjected Biograph to constant raids by the 
independents as they entered the producing 
business. Griffith was often approached, but 
he was not ready to leave Biograph yet. | 

Carl Laemmle with his big system of inde- 
pendent exchanges was among those to feel the 
pressure of the demand and by mid-summer of — 
‘og he was thinking of producing. In the fall 
Tom Cochrane, one of the Cochrane brothers 
of the advertising agency, which had served” 
Laemmle with syndicate advertising when he 
was selling clothing back in Oshkosh, came to — 
New York to establish the Laemmle producing 
concern, to be known as The Independent 
Motion Picture Company, soon abbreviated to 
the famous “Imp.” Studio space was rented 
at Dintenfass’ Actophone studio and produc- 
tion started with William V. Ranous, employed 
away from Vitagraph, as director. The first 
subject was “Hiawatha,” a one reel version, 
with Ranous playing opposite Gladys Hulette. 

Success encouraged Laemmle’s efforts and 
soon he had his eye on the better players of the 
Patents Company studios. A big raid on Bio- 
graph was forming in his mind. 

And the Patents Company had its eye on 
Laemmle. Here was an upstart to be wiped 
out under the steam roller of the law. 

The big fight was coming—and with it the — 
birth of the star system—the subject of the 
next chapter. 


| TO BE CONTINUED | 
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Carl Laemmle leading the fight of the Independents against 

the Motion Picture Patents Company decorated his advertise- 

ments in the trade journals with cartoons aimed to discomfort 

the enemy and stir up rebellion among the licensed exhibitors. 

This one was intended to rub in on the theater men the fact 

that they were required to pay two dollars a week for each 
licensed projection machine 
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The Film Index, a trade journal devoted to the interests of the 
Patents Company retaliated against Laemmle's campaign 
with cartoon efforts to show the unsettled and unreliable state of 
affairs in the Independent camp. The specimen here is based 
on a stormy session in the conferences of the Motion Picture 
Distributing & Sales Company, the Independent's organization 


“O the many who know the motion picture only by its self- 

proclaimed glories of the screen of today, this chapter of our 

searching narrative will bring a revelation of the embattled 
past from which the art has been evolved. 

Significant facts never before published and never before 
assembled in their relation to each other have been gathered 
here for the first time, the fruit of hundreds of interviews and 
endless research among long hidden records and correspondence 
files. 

It is only now that the inner story of the motion picture in- 
dustry can be told. Forces, factors and movement obscured in 
their time by the secrecies of back room strategy and the moil of 
conflict now come to light to be presented for the benefit of 
those who care to know what manner of thing the motion pic- 
ture is and why. The motion picture is not merely the shadow 
play that sweeps across the theater screen. The picture is but 
the expression of a whole hidden world of strife, struggle and 
effort, sometimes sordid, often desperate and always romantic. 


James R. Quirk, Editor. 
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Chapter XVIII 


HE world of the motion picture was aroar with war from 
the early months of 1909. The battle lines were forming 
and reforming in a conflict without a parallel in the 
whole history of American industry. 

The rising Independents scorned and feared the patent rights 
of the Motion Picture Patents Company and set forth to wrest 
from the licensed makers and sellers of film a share in the golden 
flood of profits from a picture-hungry public. 


The Patents Company’s 
pendents with injunction actions, 


fought from the am- 
bushes of secrecy, flit- 
ting about by night 
and hurling stink 
bombs of ridicule and 
invective in the trade 
press. 

Carl Laemmle stood 
forth conspicuously 
among the Independ- 
ents with his exten- 
sive exchange system 
and an aggressive 
merchandising war 
policy. He waved 
aloft a flaming torch 
and shouted from the 
housetops. In the 
trade journals he car- 
ried the fight into the 
face of the enemy with 
a line of cartoon illus- 
trated advertise- 
ments, couched in 
simple but wily words 
and as graphic as 
Brisbane editorials. 

Robert Cochrane, 
the Chicago advertis- 
ing man identified 
with Laemmle’s entry 
into the motion pic- 
ture field as related in 
an earlier chapter, 
was the author of 
those stirring, bellig- 
erent advertisements. 
“The Film Trust” 
was his daily target. 
Laemmle’s advertise- 
ments were calculated 
to make the theater 
men unhappy with 
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armies of lawyers shelled the Inde- 
while the Independents 


Here told for the 
first time 
How—Florence Lawrence be- 
came the first star in the war 
between the Independents 

and the Trust in 1910. 
How—King Baggott, famous 
star of Imp, first scorned the 


screen, and then returned to 
start a famous career. 


How—The raiders of the 
Trust pursued and harried 
the exchanges of their Inde- 
pendent competitors. 

How—Fighting Jeremiah 
Kennedy launched General 
Film to take the control of 
the nation’s whole film busi- 
ness forthe Patents Company. 


How—A circus showman got 
the feature picture idea and 
made Buffalo Bill the star of 
the first picture to pave the 
way for the dramas of today. 


How—A phonograph expert's 
invention of a new camera 
threatened to upset the whole 
world of the screen—and how 
the Patents Co. finally got it. 









A Historic Industrial Fight 
| between the “Trust” 
and the Independents 


the dominance of the Patents Company and the license sys- 
tem. Week by week Laemmle’s bombardments continued. 
This extract from his advertisements of May 22, 1909, exem- 
plifies his method of sowing discontent and distrust: 


$240,000 of every million collected by the Film Trust 
from Exhibitors goes to the licensed manufacturers! 

Let that fact rattle around in your topknot, Mr. 
Exhibitor! 


The editorial columns of the trade journals took their cue 
and pitch from these same advertisements. The Film Index 
of Chicago, which was aligned with the Motion Picture 
Patents Company, lampooned the Independents, cartooned 
them and in mocking words commiserated with their re- 
verses. Meanwhile the Moving Picture News, radically 
attached to the Independents, hurled innuendo and accusa- 
tions, personal and impersonal,at the concerns and personali- 
ties of the licensed organizations. ‘‘ Dupers,”’ “boneheads” 
and such casual terms were among the minor decorations of 
the weekly issues. 

The utterances of the time were reminiscent of the earlier 
days of American journalism when Watterson and Anthony 
and Rosewater wrote exactly what they thought of their 
contemporaries. 

The operations of the war, however, weré not all so super- 
ficially apparent. There were deep laid plans, andplots, and 
maneuvers, never discussed in 
the press of the industry. 
€ Laemmle observed with a 
jealous eye the evident supe- 
riority of Biograph’s product, 
the best of the licensed film, 
and the product was after all 
the strongest club in the film 
‘war. The theater men could 
be depended on to follow 
where the best pictures could 
be found. 

One of the most conspicu- | 
‘ous screen figures of the day 
was Florence Lawrence, 
‘known to the patrons of the 
theaters as “The Biograph 
Girl.” She was in fact a star, 
but the motion picture did 
not know it. There was no 
defined consciousness of stars 
and star value in the backward art of the screen at that time. 

Now, it was not long after the formation of Laemmle’s Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Company, the famous “Imp,” that 
“Miss Lawrence vanished from the Biograph studios. 

A story reached the newspapers from out in St. Louis that 
she had been mysteriously slain. 

Then on April 2, 1910, a due and proper sequel to any such 
story dated April first, Miss Lawrence appeared under Laemmle 
auspices, whole and sound and in person on the stage to let the 
world know that ‘‘ The Biograph Girl” was now “an Imp.” 

Laemmle had hit at the Biograph and the “Trust” to make 
a spectacular play before the customers of his exchanges. And, 
along with Miss Lawrence, he acquired the services of Harry 
Salter, her husband and director. 

This move was the beginning of the star system. 

From this time onward stars became increasingly important 
in the affairs of the screen—as the pawns in the hands of the 
producer-distributors engaged in the game of the film business. 

Nearly ten years had to elapse before the pawns themselves 
learned to play the game alone—with the formation of United 
‘Artists in the Chaplin-Pickford-Fairbanks-Griffith combina- 
tion, which is another story to be told in a later chapter. 

This St. Louis exploit, also engineered as a piece of Cochrane 
‘strategy, may also be pointed out as the first *‘ publicity stunt”’ 
in behalf of a motion picture star. This was the beginning of a 
system of exploitation now developed to extravagant propor- 
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Out of the famous battle between the 
Licensed and Independent forces 
came the screen's first star, Florence 
Lawrence, until that time known as 
“the Biograph girl.” At the left is 
another picture of Miss Lawrence, 
taken in 1910 in her dressing room al 
the Imp studios. This was the first 
motion picture dressing room 


tions with armies of ‘‘exploiteers’’ and a condition where 
today’s first page murder may tomorrow develop to be merely 
the announcement of a new picture. 

Close upon this time King Baggott was invited to the Imp 
studio to become the leading man playing opposite Miss Law- 
rence. Baggott was brave with the laurels of success in St. 
Louis stock companies and he had an engagement with Mar- 
guerite Clark in “The Wishing Ring.” He smiled and waived 
the absurd films aside. Twelve weeks later “The Wishing 
Ring,” out on the road, closed and Baggott came back to New 
York and went to Imp and a screen career which far over- 
shadowed his stage fame. 

The aggressiveness of Laemmle served to keep him much in 
the mind of the Motion Picture Patents Company, which kept 
up an unabated legal pursuit, vigorously seeking to shut down 
his Imp studio and all the rest of the Independent plants. 

But J. J. Kennedy of Biograph, the most strenuous executive 
of the Patents Company, had other war plans in the making. 
He operated with an intelligence system that would have done 
credit to Bismarck. By ingenious and obscure channels he 
kept advised of every movement among the Independents. He 
had daily, almost hourly, reports on their affairs. He was in- 
formed by his espionage machine of everything. He knew most 
of their secrets. He was informed of even what they ate and 
drank and who they drank it with*and what they said. He had 
figures on their business, what they spent for film and where 
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After rejecting motion picture offers, chance 
brought Kina Baggott to the screen as leading 
man for Florence Lawrence 


they got it, and to whom they sold and rented film and for 
how much. His offices at 52 Broadway were rapidly expanding 
to cover a floor. There was the base and headquarters for the 
big war. 

The Patents Company had started by offering licenses to the 
exchangemen to sell licensed film to licensed theaters. The 
exchangemen were making a great deal of money and from the 
Patents Company’s point of view also a great deal of trouble. 

The Patents Company set out to enforce its rulings on 
licenses. Raiding squads seized license film which was found 
in’ the hands of unlicensed independent exchanges. When 
licensed pictures appeared at unlicensed theaters the prints 
were seized and investigation started to find on whose respon- 
sibility the picture had escaped. Kennedy’s secret service 
seemed to reach everywhere. 

Raids came thick and fast in all parts of the country. 

Durant Church, a collegian fresh from the football gridiron, 
was employed as the head of a raid-and-replevin squad to 
enforce the Patents’: Company’s discipline on the film trade. 
His father, by the bye, was Melville Church who had been con- 
nected with the United States patent office in the early period 
of motion picture affairs, and who presently, after entering 
private practice, took over the 
legal patent affairs of the Mo- 
tion Picture Patents Company. 

Kennedy occasionally en- 
joyed a raid in person. It 
helped the morale and gave 
him action. 

One of these raids estab- 
lished a connection, witha long 
series of interesting con- 
sequences. A Biograph sub- 
ject appeared at the New York 
Roof Theater in Broadway, an 
unlicensed house. The raiders 
seized the film and inspecting 
the secret code marking on the 
print found it was the print 
issued to Percy Waters’ ex- 
change, the licensed Kineto- 
graph Company. 

Kennedy pounced on Waters 
for an explanation. Why and 
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How They Started 


Next month’s installment of The Romantic 
History of the Motion Picture will include 
never-before-told stories of the beginnings on 
the screen of many of the well known stars 
of today and some of those who, great in their 
day, are now almost forgotten. 
chapter you will hear of the beginnings of the 
rush to California, where Griffith found Mae 
Marsh; how Imp raided Biograph and captured 
“Little Mary,” later known as Mary Pickford; 
how Tom Mix bucked his way into.a Selig 
cast in Oklahoma—and many other stories of 
the making of famous names. 


Paul Panzer was a member of the first 


American Pathe Co., which utilized a make- 
shift studio at Bound Brook, N. J., 1910 


how did he dare to rent a film to an unlicensed house? His 


exchange license would be cancelled forthwith, unless adequate _ 


reasons were offered. 

“ Impossible,” Waters responded. 
is working out of town.” 

‘It is not. Here it is, right here—how did it get to the New 
York roof?” 

“It isn’t my print, and I’ll show you. 
here tomorrow morning!” 

“You can’t; but you’d better,” Kennedy retorted. 


“My print of that subject 


Waters consulted his books and put in a long distance phone | 


call for Pottsville, Pa., 
the local theater. 

“You've got my print of Biograph subject number 4144— 
bring it to New York tonight, sure. Hurry!” 

Kennedy was in a belligerent humor. This was an éxcellent 
time to make an example of an exchange right in. ewe York, 
where it would be impressive to the trade.” 

When Waters’ print of the subject in conten was laid 
before Kennedy the next morning, Waters was vindicated, but 
the plot thickened. — 

‘That’s Bill Steiner’s 


, calling for Jack Braden, the operator ol 


print, 
the code“ expert 
announced, examining the 
secret marks. ‘“‘Mix-up in the 
shipping. Steiner got the print 
marked for Waters.” . 
Peacemaking words were ex- 


change,” 


made his due impression on 
Kennedy. 
turned on Steiner. 

‘“Not-my print—mine’s gone 
to a customer in Cuba,” Steiner 
insisted. The contention raged 
back and forth, but thé license 
of the Imperial Film Exchange 


In the next 


‘supplving an unlicensed 
theater, meaning the end of its 


censed film. 
The days were full of strife. 
[ CONTINUED-ON PAGE 106 | 


changed with Waters, who had | 


Then the guns were > 


was cancelled on the charge of | 


supply of Patents Company li- | 


Pil have my print in | 


marked for the Imperial ex- | 
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License violations were breaking out all over 
the country. The next move in Kennedy’s 
mind was to take the exchanges away from 
these troublesome fellows, eliminate a vast deal 
of waste and turn the profits of the exchange 
system into the pockets of the Patents Com- 
| pany group. 
| Doubtless another contemplated step was to 
| take the theaters too, giving the Patents Com- 
pany control from the making of the film clear 
down to the box-office—but that step never 
| came, in the life of the Patents Company. 

Kennedy found opposition for his idea within 
his own group. The licensed film makers 
feared that any move to open their own ex- 
change system would alienate their customers. 
They were thriving. They wanted to let well 
enough alone. But Kennedy had his way ol 
prevailing. His mind was made up. 

February 10, 1910, the motion picture world 
was excited to learn that the General Film 
Company of New Jersey had been incorporated 
at Trenton with a capitalization of two million 
five hundred thousand dollars! 

The motion picture is quite casual about 
| millions now, but a two and a half million 

dollar corporation in 1910 was a stupendous 
thriller. 

The dry and formal incorporation announce- 
ment from Trenton gave little nourishment to 
the speculations of the motion picture men. 
The names were all strange and meaningless, 
being dummy incorporators carefully chosen 
by Kennedy. The new concern was to engage 
in the distribution of motion pictures. That 
was all. Here was the menace of a new trust! 

The exchange men talked, violently, vigor- 
ously and freely. 


OZO q< 


HE agents of Fighting Jeremiah Kennedy 

A listened and reported. When it was all over 
he had the pulse of the situation neatly counted 
and a rather accurate estimate of what it would 
cost to buy the exchanges the “Trust” desired. 

Meanwhile, or rather simultaneously, just 
to keep the morale of the situation up, the 
Patents Company instituted a new action 
against the Imp, charging infrmgement spe- 
cifically of the Latham loop patent. 

The talk of some impending move of the 
“Trust” grew stronger. It was the subject of 
nightly debates at secret meetings of the Inde- 
pendents held at the Kessel & Baumann Em- 
pire Film exchange in Fourteenth street. Some- 
thing would have to be done to present a 
united front against the foe. 

Out of these conferences, the Motion Picture 
Distributing & Sales Company was formed, to 
ship the product of the Independents, collect 

the money for it—and, most important of all, 
| deduct a percentage to go into a fund for the 
common defense in the legal wars of the Inde- 
| pendents against the Motion Picture Patents 
Company. Carl Laemmle was chosen presi- 
dent of the Sales Company. 
- Internal dissensions began to arise in the 
' Sales Company at once. A split of the Inde- 
pendents impended even as they combined. 
Nothing more was heard of the General Film 
Company of New Jersey. It had been but a 
shot fired to flush the game and stir up telltale 
talk and action. 
But on April ro, a little handful of Patents 
Company executives and licensed film makers 
gathered in a hotel room at Portland, Maine. 
There they concluded the legal details of in- 
corporating the General Film Company of 
Maine, capitalized at two millions. 
| The incorporators quietly returned to New 
York and, unlike the New Jersey concern, noth- 
ing was heard from the General of Maine for 
some weeks. On May 27, 1910, the Film Index, 
organ of the “Trust,” announced the General 
Film Company and its purchase of the ex- 
changes belonging to George Kleine in various 
cities, and the Lubin exchange in Philadelphia. 
Of course, it will be recognized at once that 
both Lubin and Kleine were closely identified 
with the Patents Company. Since 1998 Kleine 


ery advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


had been advocating the General Film Com- fr 
pany idea. af 

The General Film Company launched out on fe 
a campaign of buying desirable exchanges. fr 
There were about sixty on Kennedy’s. list, f) 
under the blotter on his flat-topped desk at 
52 Broadway. The method of purchase was {h 
neat and simple. The General offered for each f} 
exchange a predetermined price, also on Ken- i 
nedy’s schedule, to be paid with a small initial Jv 
sum of cash, an allotment of stock in the $y 
General, and the remainder in a series of well | 
spaced installments against notes of the Com- | 
pany. By this method the exchanges to be 
bought were to be made to pay for themselves 
out of their own profits. 

In the two years that followed General rather 
closely followed its plan. It became the most 
powerful organization the motion picture in- 
dustry has ever seen, or is ever likely to see. 

An interesting and little known fact is that 
General Film, the maker of so many millions, 
did not represent any investment whatever, 
unless one counts the fifteen thousand which 
Kennedy loaned the company at its incorpora- I} 
tion, just by way of having something in the | 
center of the table, ‘ 

One of the earliest purchases of the General § 
Film Company was the business of Percy $ 
Waters’ Kinetograph exchange. The name, f 
however, remained Waters’ property. It was 
due to come back into the business and polities | 
of the screen later. ! 

The impression that Waters had made at the f 
time of Kennedy’s pursuit of the missing Bio- f 
graph print in the New York Roof raid now f 
bore fruit. EJ 

J. A. Berst, of Pathe, and Kennedy were in J 
conference about the operation of General f 
when Berst suggested Waters as general man- f 
ager. on | 
“He's the man,” Kennedy agreed in a flash, 
grinning at his recollection of the conflict f 
some months before. And Waters was pre- f 
vailed upon to take the job. 
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MEASURE of the scant faith that the f 
licensed film makers of the Patents group — 
heldin the General Film projectin the beginning 
is clearly indicated by the procedureof an early 
meeting of the board of directors. The question 
before the meeting was the matter of a salary 
for their president, Jeremiah J. Kennedy. 
Kennedy had warily kept off the subject and 
no terms had been mentioned. The directors 
approached the subject with some timidity. 
This Kennedy was a hard, hard man. At last f 
they presented their proposal — twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year, and a commission of — 
ten per cent of the General Film Company's 
net profits. q 
Kennedy listened gravely, with an unmoved 
poker face. ! 
There was a moment of alarm. | 
There was a hastily added clause—“and we — 
want to guarantee that the ten per cent will | 
anount to at least twenty-five thousand more, 
making fifty thousand in all.” E.) 
Kennedy drew up with dignity and raised 
his hand in protest. q 
‘ No, boys—I will be a sport. TI just take 
the ten per cent, even if it’s only a dime.” = 
How much that contract amounted to may 
be calculated when it is known that Genera 
reached an annual net profit of as high as one — 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- — 
lars a year. a 
When Kennedy retired from the motion pic 
ture business some years after he took v 
him probably the most substantial fortune 
really taken out of the industry, And all this 
gained as an “employee.” All companies in- 
cluded, J. J. Kennedy owned a total of four 
shares of motion picture stock in his whole 
career, just enough stock to let him qualify as 
an officer and director. 
To the layman considering the days of 1910, 
it may seem peculiar that the General was able 
to buy all those film exchanges on. its own 
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terms. Why did not the owners refuse to sell? 
The answer is that quite a few did—and found 
themselves in trouble with the Motion Picture 
Patents Company, which thanks to Kennedy's 
espionage system was nearly always able to 
find a justification for a cancellation of the 
exchange’s license. Without a license, no li- 
censed film—and the Independent field was 
fairly well filled already. 

The operations of the Independents were not 
hedged about with legal hazards alone. The 
Patents Company was making it as nearly 
impossible as possible for the unlicensed makers 
of pictures to get the raw materials of their 
product. 

The Eastman company at Rochester was in 
agreement, on the basis of the film patents, not 
to sell any film to other than the licensees of 
the Patents Company. The only other makers 
of film were European concerns, of which there 
were three of importance, Lumiere of Paris, 
who will be remembered as the inventor of the 
Cinemetographe, Austin Edwards of London, 
and the Agfa brand from Germany. Ship- 
ments were often irregular and the quality of 
the product was uncertain. None of the im- 
ported brands were as satisfactory as East- 
man’s and in this the “Trust” held a vast 
advantage. 


THERE was one tiny loophole. The East- 
man company under its agreement sold 
limited amounts for the purposes of scientific 
investigation. Only little could be obtained in 
that way, but through various guises and | 
agents, the Independents got what they could. 
Also, Eastman shipments to foreign countries 
were not restricted. The Imp engineered 
several large shipments to China via Vancouver 
and intercepted them on the docks at Van- 
couver to turn them about and send the film 
to New York. 

While the licensed makers of films of the 
Patents Company group were safeguarding the 
methods of the business with all of the secrecy 
possible the Moving Picture News, the Inde- 
pendent organ, was busy publishing every 
available fact of film making processes. 

Eugene Louis Lauste, the French mechanic 
we first discovered in an early chapter as a 
former Edison employee who built Major 
Latham’s first machine to project the motion 
picture on the screen, became the author, in 
t0909, of a series of articles on the laboratory 
processes of film developing, printing, tinting 
and toning. 

_ An exhaustive series of articles quoted from 
British journals was published to show that the 
late William Friese-Greene, an English photog- 
fapher and pseudo-scientist, was in fact the 
real inventor of the motion picture. All this 
despite the fact that Friese-Greene’s claims had 
some years before been amply aired and inves- 
tigated in the Biograph-Edison war. If there 
had been any merit of priority in the conten- 
tions of the Englishman, Biograph would have 

proved it against Edison. | 

But now Friese-Greene’s alleged inventions 
were held up to the world of the motion picture 
to justify and encourage the Independents. 

The tremendous prosperity of the licensed 
manufacturers plus a very evident American 
3 reference for American made pictures led J. A. 

erst, representing Pathe of Paris, to urge the | 
opening of a Pathe American plant for the 
making of pictures here for the vastly develop- 
ing American market. 

In April of 1910 the Pathe establishment 
started in a remodelled cash register factory in 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. Among the first 
players of the Pathe organization whose names 
may be remembered today were Paul Panzer 
and Octavia Handworth, who had been trained 
in the Vitagraph studios, Pearl White, a vaude- 
ville performer with a dash of picture expe- 
rience with the Powers Company, and Crane | 
Wilbur. Louis Gasnier came from Pathe’s 
French studios to be the first director. 

At almost the same time the Pathe Weekly, 
a notable news reel which continues the out- 
standing success in its field today, was issued, 
with H. C. Hoagland its first editor. 
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The news reel, however, took its origin in 
France with the Pathe Journal, beginning 
somewhat earlier. And in Paris in that day, 
the interest in news pictures was so great that 
a theater known as the Pathe Journal was 
maintained for the exclusive showing of news 
pictures. 

The motion picture was beginning to show 
evidences of an evolutionary tendency toward 
a much more complex form and a fuller devel- 
opment as a medium of expression. The rela- 
tion of the printed word in screen titles to the 
ensuing action was yet undeveloped and the 
titling of ‘og and ‘ro was crude to the extreme. 

In many establishments, notably the Imp, 
big rolls of stock titles which could be used in 
most any drama were kept on hand, ready 
printed. The stock title list included all such 
vital expressions as, “The next day,” “Ten 
years elapse,” “ Happy ever afterward,” “ For- 
given,” “Wedding bells,” and “One hour 
later.” The titles were hauled down by the 
vard and inserted where needed, by Jack 
Cohen, Imp’s film editor. 

The student of motion picture technique will 
find it of interest that the average motion pic- 
ture of 1909-10 contained only eighty feet of 
titles per reel of a thousand feet. The same 
screen footage today requires ordinarily close 
to two hundred and fifty feet of titles. The 
screen story of today cannot all be told by the 
camera, 


Bet the dramatic picture in toog had not yet 
come into the well near absolute dominance of 
the theater screen which obtains today. Topi- 
cal subjects, camera records of actualities, still 
made up a pronounced percentage of the total 
output of motion pictures. 

One of the topical screen sensations of the 
fall of ’o9 was the Great Northern’s pictures of 
the arrival of Doctor Frederick Cook at Copen- 
hagen in Denmark, after his then entirely 
accredited discovery of the alleged North Pole. 
The Great Northern, as it was known in 
America, was the leading Scandinavian concern, 
better known in earlier days as the Nordisk. 
The Great Northern, was represented in New 
York by Ingvald C. Oes, who figured in many 
of the movements of the Independents with 
whom the Great Northern was aligned after 
the formation of the Patents Company. 

Reference to Doctor Cook recalls a slender 
but interesting connection with the motion 
picture. When Cook came to New York to get 
out his book of North Pole adventures, chance 
brought into his service as secretary, Agnes 
Egan, now Agnes Egan Cobb. Agnes Egan 
is interesting as the first woman to conduct a 
motion picture exchange. She had been a sec- 
retarial employe in Wall street in 1908, when 
she saw business opportunity in the motion 
picture and came up town to open the Joselyn 
exchange, which sub-rented reels from Kessel 
and Baumann’s Empire Film Exchange. Ex- 
perience of the intricacies and devious channels 
of the film business perhaps well fitted Miss 
Egan for the transcribing and editing of Doctor 
Cook’s manuscript. For months she puzzled 
over the notes out of which his interesting, but 
slightly inaccurate, account of finding the 
North Pole was written. Cook’s notes were 
written in such a tiny microscopic hand that 
Miss Egan had to read them with a microscope. 
After this literary digression in Polar fiction, 
Miss Egan returned to the motion pictures. 

The topical tendency which made so much of 
Doctor Cook on the screen was also exempli- 
fied in such pictures as Mark M. Dintenfass’ 
first production under his “Champion zr brand, 
a picture purporting to cover the ride of Louis 
and Temple Abernathy, sons of Catch’em- 
Alive-Jack Abernathy, of Oklahoma, who came 
by pony from Oklahoma to New York, re- 
leased in July, r910. It was all made in New 
Jersey. 

In story and topicals alike the one-reel pic- 
ture had, by this time, become fairly well 
established, but there was an abundance of 
“split reels,” which included a number of short 
comedies and sometimes scenic bits. Biograph, 
of the licensed manufacturers, notably issued 
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_ picture entertainment on a grander scale. He 


















































































many split reel comedies held in special esteem. 
It was in that busy Biograph school of film 
comedy that the fundamentals of the screen 
comedy art were established. 

The first significant breaking over to multi- 
ple reels came from the European studios, not- 
ably with the “Fall of Troy,” and other like 
subjects equally unsuitable for American con- 
sumption. The motion picture theater was not | 
vet prepared to believe that the public would 
be interested in any subject that occupied more’ | 
than one reel, or fifteen minutes of screen time, 

In the fall of 'oọ Commodore Blackton. at 
Vitagraph, produced “The Life of Moses” in 
five reels. But it was released a reel at a time, 
one reel a week for five weeks, beginning in 
January, 1910. No theater thought of trying 
to present a full five reel show. They did not 
consider Moses a big enough drawing card. 

Vitagraph followed this pretentious effort 
with a three reel version of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” also released a reel at a time, in July 
of the same year, 

The birth of the feature picture, which today 
dominates the program of every motion pic- 
ture theater, is to be traced back through the 
legitimate theater. 4 


| HAT appears to have been the beginning 

of the feature movement, interestingly 
enough, is to be accredited to Pittsburgh, Pa | 
In 1909, where five years before John P. Har is 
and Harry Davis of the Grand Opera House 
started the motion picture theater movement 
“in the East, liberating the film art from the con-_ 
strictions of vaudeville programs. In this 1909, 
P. P. Craft, a showman of experience, with 
Colonel Cody, went into the film business with — 
Harris and Davis. | 
Craft thought he saw opportunity for motion 


| 


was full of the show instinct and an apprecia- 
tion of the public's liking for things done ina _ 
spectacular way. He arranged to put out a 
screen road show to be called “Harry Davis — 
Motion Pictures — Direct from the Grand — 
Opera House, Pittsburgh!’ The plan was fine, — 
but pictures of a quality to support a road show 
charging fifty cents admissions in legitimate — 
theaters were not to be had. p| 
Craft's next step was to plan production. If — 
he could not buy the pictures he wanted he — 
would proceed to make them. He was inspired 
of the notion that “The Life of Buffalo Bill” _ 
would make a drawing title. He pursued the © 
Buffalo Bill show and overtook it on the lot at _ 
Williamsport, Pa. Craft dickered for a con- _ 
tract and got it, paying Major Lillie, Colonel ` 
Cody's manager, a thousand dollars in paper _ 
bills across the ticket wagon counting table. 
In New York, Craft found P. A. Powers 
sufficiently alert to outside opportunities, amid _ 
the turmoil of the battles of the industry, to 
be interested. Powers and Craft became part- 
ners in the project. Paul Panzer, who had — 
made his screen debut with Vitagraph, was — 
employed as director. They proceeded to shoot — 
large quantities of film. When the shooting 
was all over and the dust settled in the editing 
room it was found that the only usable film was 
that portion of Colonel Cody's story devoted _ 
to the Wild West show. The picture was 
assembled in three reels and offered for state’s 
rights sale. } 
Hyman Winik bought the first state, Cali- 
fornia, and opened with the picture in San | 
Francisco. The picture was a pronounced 
success. Craft aad Powers divided a net profit 
of fifty thousand dollars, which in that period 
was a sensational figure for a single picture. 
This first feature was, of course, an Inde- 
pendent, or unlicensed, production. It caused i 
many exhibitors to become Independents, — 
sometimes against their will, as the Patents — 
Company cancelled the licenses of all theaters 
playing unlicensed films. 
It is significant that the feature picture be- 
gan with the Independents. It so continued 
through all the history of the time. 
In the midst of the legal difficulties of the | 
Independents, just when they were hardest 
pressed by the legal armies of the Motion Pic 
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ture Patents Company, there appeared an un- 
expected promise of escape in the guise of a 
timely invention, a new and presumably non- 
infringing camera. 

And once again, after these many years since | 
their launching from the workshops of Thomas 
A. Edison, at Orange, the destinies of the 
phonograph and the motion picture met, by a 
most curiously circuitous route. | 

Down in Washington, back in 1895-6, C. 
Francis Jenkins, after the termination of his 
connection with Thomas Armat, with whom 
he had worked on an early phase of the pro- 
jection machine invention, had become con- 
cerned with motion picture exhibitions at the 
phonograph parlors conducted by the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Company in Washington, Bal- 
timore and Atlantic City. This connection had 
resulted subsequently in the acquisition of 
some of Jenkins devices and a claim on an 
interest in a patent which had been issued to 
Armat and Jenkins. There was a jumble of 
litigation involved and for many years the 
patent rights, regardless of what their merit 
may have been, reposed sleeping in the Co- 
lumbia Company’s safe. 

Now in r909 Joseph Bianchi, who had been a 
recording expert for the Columbia concern and 
a master of intricate mechanics, sought out 
Paul Cromelin, vice-president of the Columbia 
Company, to interest him in a new and re- 
markable camera for the making of motion 
pictures. 

Together Bianchi and Cromelin went down 
to Brooklyn Bridge to make a test of the 
camera. There was a tinge of coincidence in 
their selection of this spot. Down under the 
bridge at their feet stood the old red brick 
building at 35 Frankfort street, where fifteen 
years before, that historic night in February of 
1895, Woodville Latham’s eidoloscope threw 
the first motion picture on the screen. 

Cromelin was struck with the significance of 
the invention that Bianchi set before him. 
The Bianchi camera performed the amazing 
feat of recording motion pictures upon a nega- 
tive film in continuous movement. Instead of 
the start and stop intermittent motion of the 
Edison cameras, and all other cameras in the 
world, Bianchi used an optical system involv- 
ing a cylindrical lens which bent the light rays 
and let the image follow the film as it traveled. 
This camera, therefore, did not require the | 
Edison intermittent movement or the Latham 
loop for supplying slack in the film to take up 
the inertia of the start and stop, that came six- 
teen times a second in the Patents Company | 
cameras. 


HIS was in the nature of a mechanical revo- 

lution. It promised to upset the whole 
foundation upon which the Motion Picture 
Patents Company had been formed. 

Cromelin was vastly interested, but his asso- 
ciates of the Columbia Phonograph Company 
were not. They thought exceedingly little of 
the motion picture business and its embattled 
chieftains. In time Cromelin, however, pre- 
vailed sufficiently to proceed with a plan in 
behalf of the Independents. Upon the basis 
of the purchase of patents from C. Francis 
Jenkins, Columbia claimed ownership of the | 
basic principles of the projection machine, and 
by virtue of the Bianchi camera, purchased 
from the inventor, Columbia possessed also an 
‘independent method of making pictures for the 
screen. 

The Independents, weltering in patent prose- 
cutions, were called together and heard a pro- 
posal that they buy licenses from the Columbia 
Company, to use the new Bianchi camera and | 
operate under the shelter of the combined 

‘camera and projection machine patents. 

The proposal was greeted with a glad ac- 
claim. A majority of the Independents took 
out licenses forthwith, among them P. A. 
Powers, Mark Dintenfass, with his Champion 
brand pictures, and Edwin Thanhouser, who 
was just entering the field. 

This Thanhouser, incidentally, is worthy of 
special note here because of the well ordered 
steps of his entry into the art of the motion 





When 





picture. While a large majority of the makers 
of motion pictures were plunged into the busi- 
ness as the result of the whims of chance, 
Edwin Thanhouser did it with calm delibera- 
tion and forethought. Thanhouser had accu- 
mulated a modest fortune as a dramatic pro- 
ducer with a German stock company in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He was ready to quit the stage 
when the motion picture intrigued his fancy. 
He came to New York and went about investi- 
gating and inquiring. There were conferences 
and conversations with Rich G. Hollaman, of 
the Eden Musee in Twenty-third street, still 
something of a national institution of the 
motion picture, beginning back in the days 
when it offered the Lumiere cinemetographe in 
competition with the Armat Vitascope at Kos- 
ter & Bials. And from Adam Kessel of the 
“Bison Life Motion Pictures,” made by the 
New York Motion Picture Corporation, Than- 
houser gathered further information and assur- 
ance. 

So in an old skating rink converted into a 
studio Thanhouser began operations in March 
of roto, in New Rochelle, New York, the town 
known to the world by musical comedy fame 
as ‘Forty-five Minutes from Broadway” and 
known for that only. 

But in New Rochelle at Thanhouser’s studio 
many an important screen career took its 
beginnings, and there Thanhouser rapidly 
increased his fortune. 


TN the advertising of Thanhouser and many of 

the other Independents, the phrase ‘‘Colum- 
bia Licensed” was flung bravely across the 
page as their reply and defy to the Motion 
Picture Patents Company with its licensed 
studios, licensed exchanges and licensed pro- 
jection machines. 

To give the gesture its full dramatic worth, 

some of these advertisements, notably those of 

P. A. Powers, carried large and imposing illus- 
trations of a figure of Miss Columbia pointing 
to an imposing shield with the imposing words 
of announcement. The advertisement looked 

as official as the great seal of the United States 

of America. 

It was intended to give courage to the theater 

men out in the provinces, who were not a little 
intimidated by the ponderous and thunderous 
announcements being made by the Patents 
Company. 

But the very word “‘license” was malodorous 
in the nostrils of the Independents. It stood 
for everything that was in their way. It was 
back of all their troubles. It was the fighting 
word of 1909-10. An elegant sample of the 
fighting literature of the time was issued by 
Joseph R. Miles, an Independent exchange 
man. It was a pamphlet which quoted the 
Patents Company’s printed statements about 
its license system. In the quoted passages, 
however, Miles revised the orthography to 

make it appear “LICEnsed manufactures, 
LICEnsed exchanges, LICEnsed projections 
machines,” etc. Over it all he printed a title, 
“A LOUSY STATEMENT from the PAT- 
ENTS COMPANY.” 

Certain technical difficulties arose concern- 
ing the Bianchi camera, else the history of the 
period might have been vastly different. Be- 
cause of the complexity and delicacy of the 
device by which a still image was made to 
pursue and keep step with a given space on 
a rapidly moving film, the camera required the 
constant attention of a highly skilled operator. 

The Independents had few expert cameramen. 

Largely their staffs were recruited from among 
the helpers and minor workers in the dark 

rooms of the licensed studios. In the hands of 
these half-experienced operators the results to 
be obtained with the Bianchi camera were often 
speculative, 

But in the early period of the Columbia 
licenses, Paul Cromelin, who had fathered the 
license idea and who alone of the phonograph 
concern’s staff was interested, was called away 
to Mexico on phonograph business for a con- 
siderable period. Also Joseph Bianchi, selling 
his camera patents to Cromelin, went away to 
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Atlanta, where he conducted a motion picture 
theater, tar trom the bickering, embittered 
struggles of the film makers in New York. 

Meanwhile the Columbia licensed Indepen- 
dents were turning back to their old infringing 
versions of the Edison patented camera, under 
various covers of secrecy. 

Dintenfass had his boiler iron camera for- 
tress, to conceal the machine jfrom even the 
actors and none of the Independent studios 
could be entered without passing the scrutiny 
of the guards. 

Meanwhile “ Columbia Licensed” continued 
the outward cloak of the new authority, yet to 
be tried in the fire of litigation. An expedient 
of typical screen strategy of the day was 
adopted by several of the Independents. They 
purchased from the unsuspecting Columbia the 
cases, or boxes, of the Bianchi camera, and then 
concealed within them the operating mechan- 
ism of their old infringing cameras. With this 
camouflaged machine they ventured forth on 
location about New York, right in the face of 
the Patents Company investigators. Now and 
then by a mistake in maneuvering the gumshoe 
investigators got close enough to hear the 
familiar click of the Edison intermittent 
movement and the next day the papers in a 
new injunction suit would be served. 

When Cromelin returned from Mexico, he 
found the Columbia Company again consider- 
ably annoyed with the motion picture end of 
its affairs. 

To the phonograph officials the motion picture 
situation was a jumbled war of strange, eva- 
sive, dodging irresponsibles. 

A considerable number of the “Columbia 
Licensed” Independents had inconveniently 
forgotten to pay their license fees and the 
whole project looked too complex, difficult, and 


unprofitable. ‘ 


TRE end of the Columbia License sally into 
motion picture history came quietly and 


secretly in the summer of tort, after a period 


_in which many of the affairs of this chapter — 


had passed. Paul Cromelin was still convinced 


of the vast potential value of the combined — 


projection machine and camera rights of the 
Columbia. When the Independents expressed 
their indifference, he turned to the other side. 


Approaching Frank L. Dyer, of Edison, an | 


executive of the Patents Company forces, he 
negotiated a sale of the Columbia’s motion 
picture patent interests. How much the Pat- 


ents Company paid remains a secret, but the | 


first payment was ten thousand dollars. This 
step completed the Patents Company’s acquisi- 
tion. It now owned all that there was to be 
had of patent rights in the world on processes 
of making motion pictures. If developments 
had again brought the Columbia license into a 
position of special significance the Patents 
Company would have been able to surprise the 
Independents with an unsuspected and new 
legal ambush. But by the vicissitudes of liti- 
gation and the turn of affairs the Bianchi- 
Columbia rights went into the vaults of the 
Patents Company with that purchase, never 
to see the light of day again. 

“Columbia Licensed” had been swept into 
the limbo of the unimportant past before 
occasion arose to make it the textof a new — 
era of litigation, i 

While the affairs of this chapter were un- 
folding in the intensely complex development 
of the business of the motion picture, the simple 
factor of New York weather was exerting a 
pressure toward a change in the geography of 
the industry. | 


The sunshine of the South, in Cuba, Florida i 
and even remote California, began to lure the | 


cameras of the picture makers. | 
The rush to Los Angeles was about to begin, — 

and with the invasionof California, new names 

and faces were coming to the screen. i 
Hollywood, now the west end of Broadway, 


was being planted to oranges and lemons then. | 


The early days of the motion pictures in 
California will be the subject of the next 
chapter. 





Seven Lessons 
in Success 


tere you ure told how— 


Maret Marsą played hooky from school 
and went chasing butterflies that led her 
into Biograph pictures and fame as a 
Griffith-made star. 


Tue Count DE BEAUFORT, an advertising 
nobleman, got thrown out of his honey- 
moon into the motion pictures by the 
strong arm of his father-in-law’s butler. 


Tom Mrx, a United States marshal, 
started up the road to screen fame by 
galloping through an Oklahoma round-up 


on a mus tang. 


Joun Bunny went job-hunting one hot 
Summer day and was welcomed into 
Vitagraph on “face value” alone. 





A Funny UNDERTAKER went to sleep on 


a bench in a studio yard and woke up , | mae 
to find he had begun his screen career in | he * | j | a] T1C 


‘his sleep. 


A Smarr Doc got her master a job 


directing motion pictures and started one > 
of the interesting screen careers of today. O | 1O] ) 


A STREET Car Conpucror decided he 

could “put it over’ on Biograph as a 

motion picture expert from Paris—and 

did it, becoming a pioneer of today’s Chapter XIX 

screen comedy. 

HEN the murky days of the New York winter of 
1909-10 settled down, the producing forces of the 
fighting and prospering motion picture industry 
found themselves heavily handicapped by weather. 

The darkness of the skies fell on the studios and locations of 
the Patents company and the Independents alike. 

The battles over cameras, patents and film were futile and 
empty if there was no light for the making of the pictures. This 
was the one essential of the art that the Motion Picture Pat- 
ents company could not own, control and make the subject of 
litigation. The whole industry, licensed and unlicensed, was 
subject to the intermittent injunctions of the clouds. 

In its hunger for sunshine the motion picture turned toward 
Southern California and the Southwest. The coming of Los 
Angeles as the center of American picture production was as 
inevitable as the rise of the steel industry in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, the electricity-consuming carbide industry be- 
side the cheap hydro-electric power of Niagara Falls, or the 
pearl shirt button factories alongside the mussel shell beds of 
the Mississippi River at Muscatine. 

Los Angeles offered sunshine. Almost simultaneously, a num- 
ber of motion picture expeditions to the West Coast were organ- 
ized and put under way. It is not possible to point to any single 
discoverer of California sunshine for the screen. In the litera- 
ture and traditions of the motion picture, there are as many dis- 
coverers and founders of “first studios” in California as there 





Biograph’s most pretentious effort of that first season in California are discoverers of America or winners of the World War. 
was “Ramona.” Mary Pickford was the leading lady It is certain that the first motion picture invasion of the Los ` 
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Angeles region was by Thomas Person and Francis Boggs, of the 
Selig organization, in 1907, as has been related in an earlier 
chapter, but there is no evidence that this was an influence on 
the general movement that began two years later. 

It is more fitting and just to credit the California golden sun- 
shine rush of the winter of ’09 to the atmospheric influence of 
the indefatigable press agents and propagandists interested in 
the sale of tourist railroad tickets and navel oranges. 

When the picture-makers cast about, looking tor a way out 
from under the fogs of the Hudson river and Long Island Sound, 
they were brought to a focus by the din of advertising about the 
land of sunshine, missions, palm trees and sunkissed fruit. 

The picture market was unfolding its possibilities at a dizzy 
rate, both in the United States and abroad. The business of the 
motion picture could no longer afford to wait on the art of the 
motion picture, subject to the whimsies of the weather. A con- 
stant output at any price was necessary. 

California was not unanimously elected at once. There was 
that brief excursion, mentioned earlier, in the previous winter 
of ’08-’09, when J. Searle Dawley went to Cuba with the Edison 
company, Kalem had tried a fling at Florida, and Essanay out 
in Chicago went west into Colorado to make some “ Broncho 
Billy” wild west subjects. 

But now, with the exchanges clamoring for film, the move- 
ment to year-around sunshine and California began in earnest. 
Once again Selig sent Francis Boggs and Tom Persons to Los 
Angeles, where they opened a studio in South Olive street, 
alleged to have been the first in the city. New York Motion 








The yard of the Edandale Studio, where much romantic history 
was made. It may look primitive now—but then it was a stride 
ahead 


Picture, the Baumann-Kessel organization with Fred Balshofer 
in charge, went out to Los Angeles and rented a decayed gro- 
cery store for its headquarters. 

The N. Y. M. P. stock company on that expedition included 
J. Barney Sherry, raided away from Vitagraph; Ethel Graham; 
Fred Gephart, then in a fair way to fame as a player of Indian 
roles; Mona Darkfeather, a circus performer; and Charles 
French, who had been acquired from Biograph, where, by the 
way, he had the distinction of playing the lead in the picture in 
which D. W. Griffith made his first Biograph appearance, as an 
extra. 

There were, incidentally, other and more obscure reasons 
than sunshine for the N.Y.M.P. move to California. The Patents 
company was pressing this conspicuous independent concern 
hard, both in court and out. 





And then came her 


F 


Mae Marsh's first bit was in a Spanish picture. 
big chance in the now classic “Sands of Dee 
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An impressive Biograph production called ‘Genesis of Man,” 
with Mae Marsh and Bobby Harron doing their best as Adam 
and Eve 


The Independents found their picture-making operations 
hampered by strange outbreaks and attacks. Mvysteriously and 
disastrously, their developing baths became contaminated with 
chemicals that ruined expensive negatives in the making. Mes- 
sengers went astray. Cameras disappeared unless guarded 
night and day. 

The climax came with one of the New York Motion Picture’s 
operations in the making of a big scene at Whitestone Landing, 
on Long Island. This impressive spectacle called for a total of 
twenty extra people, a vast army for that time. Just as the 
critical drama moment in the scene came, a riot broke out 
among the extras. Rocks and clubs and fists flew. It was a 
fight apparently over nothing. Nine of the extras fought to- 
gether as a clan. When the dust of battle settled, they were 
found to be professional gunmen and gangsters. Some mys- 
terious agency had sent them out to make a riot instead of a 
picture. Five of the actors went to the hospital out of that en- 
gagement. 

Baumann and Kessel could play a hand in that game them- 
selves, but it seemed about as well to put the insulation of a few 
thousand miles between their producing operations and the 
battle fields of New York. There were anxious days in the 
Baumann and Kessel offices while the first picture from Cali- 
fornia was awaited. Ten telegrams were exchanged in anxious 
inquiries and bulletins from Fred Balshofer. 

It was probably then and there that the standard motion pic- 
ture rule of always sending a telegram when a letter will do 
was established. 

When the negative of that first West Coast N. Y. M. P. was 
received, Adam Kessel and Charles Baumann sat up the whole 
night, editing and titling it for release. It was a mighty moment. 

Among the licensed film makers in the East, Griffith of Bio- 
graph led the way West. In early January, of 1910, he moved 
his company to Los Angeles. The official secret of Griffth’s 
wedded state came out with the arrangement for that excursion. 
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MAZING and whimsical tales of the flimsy, 

fairy stuff of which success is made are 
included in this, the most revealing chapter of 
our exhaustive annals of the intricate history of 
the art of the motion picture. Here we get in 
satisfying measure an insight into the strikingly 
dramatic happenings of the all important but 
little known days of ’09 when so many of the 
careers that loom upon the screen in fame today 
began. Here the wealth of personalities that make 
the real greatness of the motion picture begins to 
be brought to light in abundance, with sidelights 
never before recorded, save in the reminiscences 
that pass in the conversations of the few who 
know. All this has been gathered together and 
arrayed in authoritative, entertaining form for 
PHOTOPLAY readers at the cost of more than two 
years of unrelenting editorial labor and investiga- 
tions that have taken the author into every corner 
of the country and into every available record. 
This story of the motion picture and the names 
it has made is something of an ironic reply to 
“success” writers and the preachers of the puritanic 
hard work formula for those who would rise to 
affluence and fame. Read here to find the slender 
threads of chance on which many of the great of 
the motion picture made their climb. 


James R. Quirk, Editor. 


“Have a stateroom for me and Miss Arvidson,” Griffith re- 
quested. Then he added in a flush of haste, “We're married 
you know.” 

“ Yes, I’ve suspected that for sometime,” the cashier replied. 
Henry Walthall, Mary Pickford, Owen Moore, Jack Pickford 
and Tony O’Sullivan were in the Biograph California party. 
Shortly after, Marion Leonard and her husband, Stanner E. V. 
Taylor, followed. 

In Los Angeles, Griffith rented a loft in which to store prop- 
erties for his picture, and engaged a vacant lot at Twelfth and 
Georgia streets for a studio, Tent dressing rooms were ranged 
around the edges. 

In the course of this first California season, Griffith found 
something of a lack of the large array of available extra people 
that the pictures were able to draw upon in New York among 
the unemployed of Broadway. Casting about for actors, he 
sent word to the Oliver Morosco stock company that Biograph 
could offer day-time employment to extras. 

This bit of casual broadcasting of opportunity was the agency 
that brought to the screen the now famous name of Marsh. In 
the current Morosco production, Marguerite Marsh, oldest 
daughter of a family of five, was appearing in a song number, 
“ My Gal Irene,” with Charles Ruggles. Marguerite was help- 
ing her mother, Mrs. Mae Marsh, a widow, with the growing 
cares of the family. All of the rest of the children were in school. 
She was a plucky ane resourceful person. She had suffered the 
loss of her home in the disaster that San Francisco mentions 
only as ‘The Fire,” and now she was in Los Angeles, running a 
hotel. Marguerite reported on the Biograph lot and was cast 
for a part in “‘The Mender of Nets,” a story written for the 
screen by Edwin August. This was in the season of ’09. The 
next winter, when Biograph again migrated to California sun- 
shine, Marguerite again played in the pictures. Her little sister 
Mae, chafing with the irksomeness of school books, was vastly 
enamoured of the wonders of her big sister’s explcits on stage and 
screen. 

Mae confided to her mother that she had decided that she 
would be either a great actress ora queen. Fora while it looked 
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go that way. Now was the time to make film 
while the sun was shining—in California. 

‘Biograph’s most pretentious effort of that first 
season 1n California was “ Ramona, " in which 
all of thecompany appeared, with Henry Walth- 
all in the role of Allesandro. 

Biograph was proud of this subject, released 
May 26, toro, and issued an impressive little 
‘brochure on it. But in this booklet was no 
mention of the players or Griffith, the director. 
There was some murmuring among players in 
all of the picture studios about credit for their 
labors. Slight and casual concessions were 
made by some few of the studios, but Biograph 
stood out firmly against identifying its screen 
characters to the public. Inquiries from pic- 
ture patrons, addressed to the company, were 
answered with crisp, printed form cards, an- 
nouncing that Biograph never, in any circum- 
| stances, gave out the name of a player. 
| Griffith, who was developing in authority 
| with the increasing commercial successes of his | 
product, might perhaps have exerted an in- | 
fluence in behalf of the players, but any appeal 
to him was in vain. In the opinion of his co- 
workers, Griffith was ‘all for the company.” 

Tracing back into the files of motion picture 
trade journals for a beginning of the star idea, 
one finds, in the Moving Picture World of 
December 4, 1909, an advertisement in which 
| Pathe proudly announced a French production, 
| entitled “‘ La Grande Breteche,” neatly translated | 
“The Great Breach,” but which would have 
| been more accurately attuned te the motion 
picture market if heralded as “The Grand 
Bust-Up.”’ In this advertisement it was stated 
that among the players were Phillipe Garnier of 
the Comedte Francaise, Andre Calamettes of 
the Gymanase, and Mlle. Sergine of /’Odcon, all 
of which meant nothing at all to the American 
buyers of motion pictures. 

Europe's efforts to make the screen the vehi- 
| cle of the classics were largely wasted on the 
American market. The motion picture theater 
men and their audiences wanted Indians and 
action. When P. P. Craft went out to road- | 
show a foreign production, entitled “‘Homer’s 
Odyssey,” a considerable percentage of his 
patrons demanded to know if Mr. Homer was 

travelling with the show to make personal ap- 
| pearance, 


CONSPICUOUS effort at a realization of 

star values was made with a three-reel 
version of “Camille,” with Sarah Bernhardt in 
the title rôle. The picture was loudly pro- 
claimed in advertising by the agents of the 
‘amateurish French concern which made it, but 
it failed utterly of theater attention. A curious 
sensation comes to the searcher into dusty files 
in this year of Bernhardt’s death to find her 
quoted in those decade-old advertisements with 
the line: “I rely upon these films to make me 
immortal.” 

Neither the great names of the stage or of 
literature could make an impression on the mo- 
tion picture mind of the time. The exhibitors, 
with their little nickelodeon shows and their | 
audiences as well, were not of those who pa- 
tronized the art of the stage or any form 
of literature, except, perhaps, the daily 
newspapers. This world of the illiterati had to 
create its own stars, manufactured of its own | 
fame with no share in and no relation to the 
renown and fame of careers and creations in the | 
older arts. 

“Little Mary” of Biograph, as they knew 
Mary Pickford, and “Broncho Billy” of Es- 
sanay, were better known to this world of the | 
motion picture than the late Mr. Homer, of 
| ancient Grece, or Sarah Bernhardt, of modern 
| France. 

It was a full two years later when the Edison 
company ventured out in its advertising in the 
trade journals with the names of actors, an- 
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One of the first sets at Edandale. An 
interior with a goodly company of to- 
be stars in the foreground 


as if queening would be it. On holidays 
away from school, Mae upset the 
household by organizing the children 
of the neighborhood into a royal court, 
which bowed and made obeisance at 
her imperious command. 

But, after all, there did not seem to 
be any very good opening in the queen 
business in Los Angeles. Mae decided 
to look into the actress situation. She 
played hooky from school and ran 
away to the location where the Bio- 
graph was at work, where she surprised 
and annoyed sister Marguerite consid- 
erably by her truancy. 

Mae stood about in open-mouthed 
wonder for a while, watching the mys- 
terious camera, before Marguerite discovered her presence. 

“You go back to school this minute—l’ll tell mother.” 

Mae made a face and scampered away. This acting thing did 
not look so very exciting—maybe it would be more fun to 
catch butterflies. 

The little runaway was engaged in turning over rocks looking 
for interesting bugs, when she caught the eye of Dorothy Ber- 
nard, of the Biograph stock company. Miss Bernard called to 
Griffith. 

“See that cute kid—she looks a lot like Billie Burke.” 

Mae was oblivious to impending destiny. She was absorbed 
in the wiggles and kicks of a particularly large and entrancing 
beetle she had found in the grass. She looked up with her 
bewitching Irish smile. 

“She does, at that,” Griffith replied to Miss Bernard. “Call 
her over. Maybe we can give her a part.” 

Mae’s first bit was in a Spanish picture, and then came the 








The theater men and their audiences 


wanted Indians and action. 
Mona Darkfeather, a circus per- 
former, was engaged 
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now classic “Sands of Dee” and “Man’s 
Genesis.” “ Man’s Genesis” was a one- 
reel drama of the cave man age. Itis 
interesting as an early expression of 
the experimental curiosity about hu- 
man affairs and social organization 
which so frequently is the thematic 
undercurrent of Grifħth dramas. 

These California excursions of Bio- 
graph and seasonal trips of the various 
other concerns were without any con- 
sciousness of establishing a new seat of 
industry. All of their California plans 
and arrangements were temporary and 
transient. The motion picture was not 
yet ready to make an investment in 
California and its sunshine. Back of 
the studio operations and the art of 
picture-making, the business of the 
motion picture, officed in New York, 
was sitting in suspended judgment. It 
was not at all certain in the mind of 
any man in the motion picture business that it was a permanent 
institution. Newspapers, inspired considerably by jealous 
theatrical magnates, talked casually of the motion picture 
craze as one of the passing whims of the public. Something of 
this attitude crept into the expression of the trade press of the 
screen. 

Despite the reminiscences of foresight so often quoted today, 
no one in 1909 had a vision of the motion picture of 1923. 
Every motion picture enterprise of the day was conducted like 
a placer mine, with a minimum of investment and with as large 
a proportion of the proceeds taken out of the business as was 
possible. The motion picture took thought for its future on 
about the same provident terms as a Fiji Islander cracking 
cocoanuts on a coral beach. No one thought much of the mo- 
tion picture and the motion picture did not think much of itself. 
The money was coming. That was all that was certain. It had 
come quickly—perhaps it would | CONTINUED ON PAGE 120] 
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- European adventurer who splashed into Chi- 


_menclature. The parlance of the day had run 


_ ceptable suggestion for America there. 


1909, Tony Piazza and Tony Graziona entered | 


out. Through James LaMantia, they brought 


nouncing James Gordon, Laura Sawyer and 
Herbert Prior in‘ The Christian and the Moor,” 
August 1, 1911, and “The Switchman’s 
Tower,” with Mary Fuller and Herbert Prior, 
August 4. But the names were in tiny, pale 
type. 

The motion picture was not prepared to real- 
ize that the people of its own making, by force 
of their repeated and continual screen appear- | 
ances, were well known to their audiences and 
better known to those audiences than the long- 
starred artists of the stage. 

Kalem at this time did not advertise players 
in connection with productions, but offered for 
sale to exhibitors novelty souvenirs, bearing 
the pictures of Gene Gauntier and Alice Joyce. 
David Horsley, with his Nestor brand of inde- 
pendent pictures, mentioned the names of 
Violet and Clare Mersereau in his announce- 
ments. | 

Carl Laemmle’s “Imp” brand was dallying | 
with the star idea in a release of December 17, 
roro, announcing the Count de Beaufort as 
“the first real blown-in-the-bottle nobleman” 
to appear in motion pictures. Newspaper 
readers of the time will perchance recall the 
dashing de Beaufort—Jacques Alexander Von 
Mourik de Beaufort, to be exact—as the young 


cago and married the daughter of a millionaire 
iron master, being neatly bounced on the side- 
walk by said millionaire’s ablest butler a short 
time thereafter. After that, de Beaufort, re- 
joicing in a great deal of page one attention in 
the daily press, went from hisshattered honey- 
moon to vaudeville, to motion pictures, and 
thence to newspaper reporting—where he was 
known as “ Mike’’—as the glare of the lime- 
light faded. 


THE motion picture was now beginning to be 
somewhat uncomfortable with uncertain no- 


through a series of experimental terms and 
words of horrific design, starting with Cinemat- 
ograph and Kinetoscope in the early vaude- 
ville days of the screen, to nickelodeon, nickel- 
ette, theatorium and nickelshow in the early 
days of the screen theater. All these names 
were awkward misfits. All England and Eu- 
rope had rather settled to cinema in some form 
of spelling, except Germany, which, with char- 
acteristic Teutonic explicitness, arrived at 
W andelbilder—wandering pictures—Lichtbild 
and Lichtspiel—light play. There was no ac- 


The Essanay company in Chicago, with an | 
eye on an advertising opportunity, offered a 
handsome prize of twenty-five dollars for a 
new name for the motion picture. 

The contest concluded with the announce- 
ment on October 12, 1910, that Edgar Strak- 
osch, a musician and exhibitor in Sacramento, 
California, had been awarded the prize for 
coining the name “Photoplay.” A year later 
this magazine was founded, taking for its name 
“ PHOTOPLAY.” 

This did not settle the matter, however. The 
advertisements of the time are filled with the 
verbal blacksmithing of the film makers in an 
effort to arrive at a significant term. Vita- 
graph was proud for a long time of its phrase, 
*Vitagraph Life Portrayals,” while Baumann 
and Kessel toyed indefinitely with the phrase, 
“Life Motion Pictures.” 

While the motion picture was still trying to 
name itself, out in Chicago a legal decision of 
vast but long-forgotten significance came to add 
to the dignity of the new art. On March 9, 


the theater of one Susanna Lange, at Went- 
worth avenue and Sixty-ninth street, on Chi- 
cago’s West Side, and were promptly thrown 


suit under the civil rights act, and the defense 
was set up against them that they were heavily 
scented with garlic. In June, Judge Heap 
handed down his momentous decision, saying: 
“The odor of garlic may, at times, bean obsta- 
cle permitting the refusal of a person’s entrance 
at a public entertainment, and I find for the | 
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defense.” Itis to be regretted that appeals did 
not carry this case to a confirmation in the 
United States Supreme Court so that a national 
precedent, applicable also to New York and 
the subway, might have been established. 

While such broad, general principles of fun- 
damental rights were being established in the 
experience of the motion picture, it was build- 
ing up a personnel of the studios and finding 
those personalities of the screen which always 
have meant, and probably always will mean, 
the whole motion picture to the public and 
picture patrons. In a general way, the motion 
| picture had settled to a policy of recruiting 
players from the stock companies and the road- 
show circuit riders of the drama. But romantic 
incident now and then added to the screen's 
gallery of fame-to-be. 
| Downin Fourteenth street in ’o9, a street car 
conductor observed with a certain interest the 
comings and goings at Number rr, the busy 
Biograph studios, which by now had come to be 
locally celebrated and pointed out as the place 
where motion pictures were made. 

This conductor was something of a romantic 
adventurer, taking things as they came and | 
facing life with a whimsically curious interest. 
His blue uniform and the job on the jangling 
street cars represented to him merely one of the 
turns of the dice of destiny. Winning spots 
might turn up at any throw, There was always 
something interesting just ahead. 


VEN the job on the street cars had come 

along that way in the miscellaneous se- 
quence of happen-so. Before that he had been 
a dispenser of foaming steins in a German 
garden uptown, and doing rather well. Then, 
one busy night, just as he rounded a turn from 
the tap room into the garden, a fellow waiter 
gave him a playful nudge and his high held 
tray, balanced on one hand, went slam at the 
feet of the headwaiter, a wreck of beer and 
glassware. He resigned on the spot, thereupon 
abandoning the retail end of the brewery busi- 
ness to take up the study of the transportation 
business, also retail. | 

Now there was gossip up and down Four- 
teenth street about the easy money that people 
got for working in motion pictures. There 
might be opportunity for a willing hand and a 
quick headin thatold brownstoneat Number rr. 

Presently, abandoning his unform for natty 
tweeds, the adventuring young man presented 
himself at the Biograph studios and intimated 
that he would confer the favor of an interview 
| upon the management. His bearing was digni- 
fied and distinguished, and his accent foreign, 
“M. Henry Lehrman of Paris.” 

The management learned to its entire excite- 
ment and delight that the caller was a cele- 
brated motion picture expert, recently con- 
nected with the Pathe establishments in France 
and that he would consider an American con- 
nection. M. Henry Lehrman was welcomed to 
Biograph’s staff. He seemed to have a leaning: 
toward comedy and was cast for it. 

Presently a faint tinge of suspicion arose that 
perhaps M. Lehrman was not, after all, a) 
French motion picture expert. The story was 
whispered about and soon a nickname was born 
of it. He was “Pathe” Lehrman thence for- 
ward. For some years thereafter and in the 
casts of many a production the name stuck 
and appeared on the screen, accepted as an 
authentic name. 
= And probably France could not have made a 

more genuine contribution, anyway. In the 
opinion of not a few of his contemporaries, 
| Lehrman added importantly to the develop- 
ment of screen comedy technique and, as an 
assistant to Mack Sennett, helped to evolve the 
style of screen extravaganza which, in after 
years, made Keystone and Sennett famous. 
Life was a “Keystone” to this adventuring 
Monsieur Lehrman. His humorous quips and 
quirks were an early part of the evolution of the 
now well-recognized craft of the picture spe- 
cialist known as the “ gag-man.”’ 

In the early summer of toro, Colonel Selig 
}sent a camera crew into Cklahoma to make 
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pictures of frontier life, a topical subject. A 
whole constellation of star cowboys was 
rounded up to perform for the camera their 
feats of skill and daring. | 
While the cowpunchers circled and wheeled | 
and galloped and jumped their bucking 
mounts by the camera, a United States mar- 
shal, with a bright silver star on his beaded 
buckskin vest, sat lazily with one leg over the | 
saddle horn, watching the proceedings with an 
interested eye. From time to time he nimbly 
rolled a cigarette in a bit of corn husk, Mexican 
fashion. His air of indifference would have 
indicated that he thought very little of the 
cowboys’ performance, but he was interested 
in the clicking camera. 
This United States marshal was Tom Mix, 
a person who might be interested but seldom 
thrilled. He had rather run the gamut of the 
thrills of the West and the well known “ great 
outdoors of God’s country where men are 
men.” Tom was born into that stuff. His 
father was Captain Mix, of the hellroaring 
Seventh United States Cavalry, a veteran 
wounded at the battle of Wounded Knee. 
And Tom himself in his turn had had more 
than a smell of powder. A youngster, with the 
experience of the Southwest behind him, he 
went to Cuba as a scout in the Spanish- 
American war, thence to the Philippines and 
on to the fighting in China at the battle of 
Tien-Tsin. Then, back from foreign advan- 
tures and scarred with the wounds of conflict, 
he went into the Texas Rangers. Up in the 
_valley of the Pecos in New Mexico, it was Tom 
Mix who rounded up the bandit Shont brothers 
and collected a rifle nick in his shin bone along 
with the prisoners. The prisoners were 
brought back, dead and alive, respectively, 
fifty-ffty. Now, with the daughter of a 
Cherokee chief for his bride and a rich ranch 
in the Cherokee Nation, according to the Film 
Index, Mix had nothing to do but be United 
States marshal and ponder on the passing of 
the good old days of general excitement in the 
big west- ae 
This day had brought him the sight of some- 
thing new under the sun—the motion picture 
camera.. He felt impelled to participate. 

“Ts this a private round-up—or can I getin?” | 

“Tf you've got any speed, help yourself to 
the excitement,” replied the cameraman. “I 
reckon there’s room.” 

Mix slipped back into the stirrups and shot 
his pony out into the field. There was action 
aplenty. Then, just by way of topping it off, | 
he roped and bulldogged a steer in a close-up 
in the matter of sixteen seconds. 

ii July, Selig released ‘Ranch Life in the | 

Great Southwest,” and Tom Mix was started 
on his way to fame and the career of a motion 
picture cowboy. Today, in 1923, he rambles 
the boulevards of Hollywood in a long-nosed 
sport car with Spanish saddle leather and 
Mexican silver trimmings, combining the 
decorative traditions of the range with the 
luxuries of the storybook life of the screen 
star. 

While the big Southwest was making a con- 
tribution of the picturesquely talented Mr. Mix, 
the backwoods of wildest Maine sent out 
another young man with a taste for the adven- 
tures of the open places to wander into New | 
York and a screen career. Larry Trimble was 
an eerie youth, rich with the lore of the forests 
about his native village of Robbinston and the 
ways of the wild things that lived there. He 
was a writer of adventure tales. He came to 
New York to get closer to his market and, 
mayhap, to study the editors as he had studied 
the lynx and the minx up in Maine. 

New York was full of wonders to this explor- | 
ing young person, alert, red-headed and 
vigorous. He found copy everywhere. In|! 
quest of a story about the rising art of the | 
motion picture, he went over to Flathuch to 
visit the Vitagraph studios and was entranced 
with the marvels and excitements of the busy 
establishment, where he found Moses, Napo- 
leon and Lincoln lunching together between 
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scenes. Trimble went to write a story for a 
magazine and stayed to take a desk in the 
scenario department. He took the trifling 
beginner's salary of fifteen dollars a week to 
be close to this gold mine of new material. 

Then came the day when Florence Turner 
and her director came to an impasse with a 
Pomeranian dog that could not act to their 

liking. Trimble was looking on. 
| “Tve got a dog at home that can do better 
than that mutt,” Trimble suggested. 

‘Bring on your dog,” the director replied. 

So the next day Trimble appeared with 
“Jean, a collie destined to a large share in 
screen fame in Vitagraph dramas, 

Trimble, it seemed, knew a great deal about 
dogs. He averred he could talk the language 
of dogs and make them understand. He put 
“Jean” through her part with Florence Turner 
with such marked success that the collie was 
put on the payroll for twenty-five dollars a 
week and worked in a long series of pictures, 
Some men might haye been annoyed to have 
their dog offered a higher salary, but not 
Trimble. He appreciates dogs. 

Along with the success of “Jean,” there was 
soon a fuller recognition for her master. 
Florence Turner suggested to Commodore 
Blackton that Trimble might be as successful 
directing actors as he was with dogs. So 
Trimble shortly became a Vitagraph director. 


HIS same season saw the screen advent of 

the late John Bunny. Bunny found himself 
with nothing to do this summer of ‘10, follow- 
ing a close of an engagement with Annie 
| Russell in “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
in which he had the rôle of Boltom. Back of 
that was a typically varied actor life story and 
experience, 

Bunny was one of those men you so rarely 
meet, a native born New Yorker. He grew up 
in Brooklyn and, after public school, found a 
job in a market where he sold shoestrings and 
potatoes. This was tedious and unromantic. 
He ran away with a minstrel show and became 
| a rambling player. A long array of famous 
associations came his way. He appeared with 
Sol Smith Russell, famous to an earlier genera- 
tion, and added to his laurels in the réle of 
Hi Holler in “Way Down East.” 

From Shakespearean rôles to the motion 
picture was perhaps something of a drop, but 
Bunny in his way was a aed ok He 
ambled over to Flatbush and joined the wait- 
ing throng of volunteer extras in the Vita- 
graph yard, 

It was early on a heated summer morning. 
Fat John Bunny was hot and uncomfortable. 
He took off his hat and wiped a beaded brow. 
Just at this juncture Commodore Blackton and 
Albert E. Smith, Vitagraph executives, were 
looking out of an office window that overlooked 
the yard. Together and at the same instant 
they spied Bunny. 

“What a face!” — 

In that instant Bunny’s fortune was made. 

One of Bunny’s earliest screen appearances 
was in “The New Stenographer,” with Flora 
Finch playing opposite. The story was 
written and directed by Commodore Blackton, 
It was a hit, and lives today as a screen tradi- 
tion. H 

Miss Finch and Bunny appeared in many a 
picture together thereafter, and for some years 
the conductors of “fan inquiry” columns In 
| motion picture publications were busy answer- 

ing the question: - ty 

“ Are John Bunny and Flora Finch married?’ 

The answer was “No.” And it might-have 
been added that, off the set, Bunny and Miss 
Finch lacked several degrees of having a warm 
friendship. patie. 
| ew others of Vitagraph’s great array of 

famous stars attained such fame as Bunny's. 
He was the first world-famous comedian of the 
screen. He attained renown in the days when 
Charlie Chaplin was still appearing in English 
music hall acts without a faint prospect of his 
coming dominion of the screen, and when Mack 
Sennett; the master. director of comedy, was 
still an unknown Biograph player. ~- ~ -~ 
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|! Bunny was among the earliest players really 

starred. Since he appeared in comedies 
| written around him and his vast girth, it was 
a logical step to include his name in the titles, 
giving him an early entry into screen publicity. 
In 1912, Bunny was sent abroad with Larry 
Trimble as director in charge. Trimble 
started energetically and worked his company 
(on the way across, producing “‘Bunny All at 
Sea.” In Ireland they made ‘‘Bunny Blarn- 
eyed,” and in England, “ Bunny at the Darby,” 
and a number of other comedies of like tenor. 

In this same 1912, Bunny grew alarmed at 
his weight and dieted off forty pounds. It was 
| almost fatal to his work. His popularity went 
off with his tonnage. Bunny went back to 
three meals a day and fattened the box office | 
reports. 

Commenting on Bunny, the London Satur- 
day Review remarked: “His face is more 
familiar than Harry Lauder’s or Gladstone's. 
Mr. Bunny’s emotions are allon a grand scale. | 
His terror is the panic of a whole army.” 

This same year that saw the beginning of 
the famous Bunny’s screen career, brought in 
Norma Talmadge, who, due to erroneous infor- 
mation, was attributed to an earlier period in a 
previous chapter of this narrative. 

The Talmadge sisters three, Norma, Con- 
stance and Natalie, lived over Ocean avenue 
way in Brooklyn. While Norma was yet a 
school girl, her first pictorial experience came | 
when an admiring photographer induced her 
| to pose for song slides. The rise of the motion 
picture theater had given impetus to the | 
industry of making the stereopticon accom- 
paniment for the illustration of the song num- 
bers which decorated the intermissions of the 
picture programs in the nickelodeon theaters. 
There was a large demand for pretty girls to 
pose for the still cameras that made the slides. 
A notable number of the day was Irving 
Berlin’s “Stop, stop, stop!” a song hit which 
went out to the nickel shows with Miss 
Talmadge on the slide pictures. This had no | 
direct connection with her subsequent screen 
| career, save to turn her attention cameraward. 

One of the diversions of the Talmadge 
sisters was playing “make-believe movies” in 
their home. One of these playtime “parlor” 
performances was observed by a chance caller, 
who volunteered the opinion that Norma might 
really prove capable in motion pictures. This 
caller supplied a letter of introduction to a 
casting director at Vitagraph. 

It was an exciting day for Norma when she 
made ready for her invasion of Vitagraph. 
Accompanied by her mother, she fared forth 
and pushed into the throng that crowded 
Vitagraph’s yard. In that busy medley of 
people and affairs she was a long time present- 
ing her l2tter to the casting director. He 
looked Norma up and down. 

“Walk around out there in front of me.” 

Miss Talmadge was mayhap a little self- 
conscious at this critical moment. She per- 
haps wondered, the way girls do, if he could | 
guess that her brave gown was a made-over 
dress of her mother's. 

“I guess you'll do.” 





KJORMA TALMADGE’S name and char- 
acteristics went down in the book and she 

was to be called when needed. Meanwhile. she 

was invited to take a look about the studio. 

Florence Turner, her particular screen favor- 
ite, was working on the first set encountered. 
With a happy cry, Norma dashed into the 
scene to embrace Miss Turner and pour out 
| her admiration. 

The director, angered at the interruption, 
shoed Miss Talmadge off the set and started 
a re-take.. The first scene in which Miss 
Talmadge appeared never went on the screen. 

Those were days of the glory of Vitagraph, 
the period of it greatest prosperity when, at 
the zenith, it had twenty-nine directors work- 
ing and an army of hundreds of actors and 
employes. Salaries and production costs were 
low and the money was coming rapidly. Smith, 
Blackton and Rock were prospering mightily 
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after the lean years of their wars with Edison. 
At Christmas time there was holiday largess 
of bonuses and, in old Number 4 studio, the 
Vitagraph chiefs stood at a long table passing 
out turkeys as the employees marched by. 

On this wave of prosperity J. Stuart Black- 
ton took to the sea with an amazing series of 
costly speed boats and became the Commodore 
of the Atlantic Yacht club, acquiring the title 
that he has carried ever since in the motion 
picture world. 

This speed boat diversion brought into 
Blackton’s service Wallace Van Nostrand, a 
motor and racing expert, who tinkered the 
Commodore's boats and engineered his marine 
| exploits. Van Nostrand followed the Commo- 
dore ashore and also joined the Vitagraph 
family, becoming known on the screen as 
Wally Van. 

In this same period, Vitagraph acquired 
Hugh McGowen, a fat and funny person. Mr. 
McGowen, despite his cheerful predisposition 
to slapstick, was, according to his contem- 
poraries at Vitagraph, an undertaker in Ocean 
| avenue when he followed the crowd of extras 
into Vitagraph yard, curiously seeking to see 
what all the excitement was about. Nothing 
seemed to be taking place, so McGowen rested 
his bulk on a bench and dropped off to sleep. 

Now this was the most outstanding studio — 
trait of the distinguished John Bunny. It 
followed by the logic so peculiar to the motion | 
picture mind that another fat man, who was 
equally sleepy, might very well be also funny. 
They poked McGowen into wakefulness and 
put him to work. He broke into motion 
pictures in his sleep—probably the only 
instance of its kind in the history of the 
industry. To the followers of the screen the 
merry undertaker became known as Hughey 
Mack. 

Out in Chicago Essanay began increasing 
its stock company and acquired J. Warren 
Kerrigan, who then rejoiced in the joyous 
title of “The Gibson Man,” presumably be- 
cause he was at least as handsome as the 
Gibson Girl of Charles Dana Gibson’s creating. 
It was early in r910 when Kerrigan made his 
first screen appearance in Essanay’s ‘A Voice 
from the Fireplace.” Kerrigan’s fatal beauty, 
by the way, had led him to pose for New York | 
illustrators, and he had some share of stage | 
repute from his appearances in the Shubert 
| productions of “Brown of Harvard” and | 

“The Road to Yesterday.” 

In the next chapter of this history we shall 
review the strangely capricious career of the 
quest of natural color for the screen, a phase 
of the art which has yet to find itself today 
and from which surprising developments may 
now come at any time. The pursuit of color 
is nearly as old as the motion picture itself, 
and the years back there contain many a never 
told tale of absorbing interest. It is one of 
the many dramas within the drama of the 
motion picture. 

[ TO BE CONTINUED | 





Highlights and Shadows 
in the History of Color 


Turner, first of the natural color experimenters of 
the screen, fell dead at his work over a laboratory 
bench in London—leaving his life work a jumble of 
secret formulae that none could read. 


A Picrure Posrat card, one of those naughty ones 
from Paris, helped to solve the mystery of natural 
color photography and gave the world Kinemacolor 
pictures. 


Cuarves Ursan, the patron and proprietor of the 
first successful color process, lost a knighthood for 
his attainments because of a mysterious stroke of 
desperate illness on the eve of his greatest triumph. 


A Curious Lawsuit, instituted by a competitor, 
upset and in effect destroyed the Met patents of 
the natural color process, built up by painstaking 
ante and vast expense, upon unhappy Turner's 
eginnings. 


Tue Poker Game which changed the whole course 
of the history of natural color in the theaters of the 
United States. — 


Linpa Arvipson GRIFFITH became the first star of 
natural color eo am in America—in productions 
that never reached the screen. 


THe KinemMacotor Company of America made 
“The Birth of a Nation” in natural color, years 


ahead of D. W. Griffth—and did not know it. 


BritisH SoLDIERS stood guard in India to protect 
the precious Kinemacolor pictures of the Durbar 
from threatened destruction by the agents of com- 
petitors with black and white films. 





Chapter XX 


ATURAL color in motion pictures has, for nearly fif- 
teen years, glimmered on the motion picture horizon, 
occupying the speculative, dallying attention of the art 
of the screen and its followers, lay and professional. 

Back of the intermittent color efforts that have, from time to 
time, come to the screen, is a tale of engaging romance, a drama 
high-lighted with scarlet successes and shadowed with purple 
failures. It is a tale which extends from the little cubby hole 
workshops of experimenters to the palaces of kings. Along the 
course of the story of color are startling incidents of fate, the 
intervention of sudden death and strange trivialities of yester- 
day rising up to determine the history of tomorrow. Greed, 
selfishness, jealousy and intrigue come in to play their parts, 
obscuring the paths of sincere endeavor. 

Today, in 1923, the career of screen color has hardly more 
than begun, and the affairs of its twenty-year life are so closely 
involved with that which is yet to come that it is difficult to 
discuss them with all of that detachment and perspective that 
historical record should require. To tell the story of color now 
is somewhat like writing the biography of a promising youth as 
he nears the age of his majority, with his creative years all 
ahead. 

As this chapter is written in the midsummer of 723, the 
natural color motion picture is sleeping. It is in something 
of the same state of apparent decadence and apathetic neglect 
as was the whole art of the motion picture in the dark days 
close to 1900, when its novelty of pictures that moved had been 
exhausted, and the photoplay, the story film by which the screen 
became articulate, had not yet been discovered. 

To the many who feel that the career of color as a passing 
but expensive and complicated novelty has been run, it may be 
pointed out that just before E. S. Porter brought forth the first 
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A little more than ten years ago the first umportant colored 
motion pictures were made in India, the subject being the 


world-famous Durbar. This photograph shows the troops 
waiting for the royal procession at the camp near Delhi 


adventure story picture, ‘‘The Great Train Robbery,” at the 
Edison studios, the whole amusement world was fairly well 
agreed that the motion picture had reached and passed its 
zenith. The screen was then less than ten years old. 

The beginnings of natural color on the screen are now about 
an equivalent distance in the past. And now, significantly in- 
deed, the butterfly of screen color is again stirring in its cocoon, 
preparatory perhaps to a rebirth like that which came to the 
screen with the discovery of the story picture and the rapid 
development of the art which created the stars. 

The story picturc, born in the wee years of the new century, 
has enriched the world with a new kingdom and a new race, 
the actor-great, from Broncho Billy Anderson at the founding 
of Essanay of then, to Pola Negri of now. 

Natural color, by all of the signs, may, in like manner per- 
chance, bring to the screen new realms of glory, hardly yet to 
be imagined. | 

Color had about ten years of an amazing and all but unknown 
laboratory career, beset with curious circumstance. ‘Then 
came ten years’ sleep. 

Turning back those twenty years to the remotest beginnings, 
we come to the year of 1901 when Edward R. Turner, a chemist 
with an idea, called on Charles Urban in London to enlist his 
cooperation toward applying natural color processes to the 
screen. Turner was a student of natural color photography as 
applied to the still pictures of the ordinary camera, under the 
celebrated Sanger Shepherd, a name high in the annals of the 
development of the photographic art in Great Britain. 

Turner had been struggling with his problem for some years 
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of which 

the entire prologue is in color. This prologue was photo- 

graphed by the Technicolor process and shows to what a stage 
the colored motion picture has advanced 


Here is a scene from “The Ten Commandments,” 


then. He already had a British patent, No. 6202, issued 
March 22, 1899, a date of interest in view of the general im- 
pression of the youth of color processes. The motion picture 
had been on the screen only four years. This patent, which 
had not been reduced to actual practice, was merely an idea on 
paper, about as significant in its way as the patented idea oi 
Louis Ducos DuHaron, the Frenchman who dreamed the mo- 
tion picture in the sixties, before film was born. 

Turner seemed to be close upon the solution of the problem 
of making the screen present the colors of the scene that the 
camera recorded. He had an idea, still pursued today, by some 
experimenters, of making three images, each in one of the 
primary colors, to take the place on the screen of each single 
frame or image of the ordinary black and white film. This 
required a camera which would embody three-color separation 
filters and which would make at least forty-eight exposures a 
second, or three times the number required for the ordinary 
color blind camera. 

Obviously, if this color record were to be projected on the 
screen at the same rate so that the images would be superim- 
posed and blended together, the colors would reproduce the 
scene, just as the superimposed printing blocks of the color 
process produce the color effects on the cover of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE. 

Turner turned to Urban as the aggressive leader in British 
motion picture affairs. This same Urban had progressed a long 
way up the ladder since the day when he evolved and intro- 
duced the little portable motion picture projectors of 1897 in 
the wilds of Michigan. Turner needed not only expert motion 





ODAY the motion picture has reached its preat 
With the art of the screen 
drama thoroughly founded and established with a 


experimental period. 


many minds are now turned 
of the 
scope 


consistent career ahead, 
betterment motion 
widening the of the 

In the last very few years 


toward the technical 
picture, 


powers of the camera. 


and toward 


have come slow motion pictures, stereoscopic pic- 
tures and new ideas in talking pictures. 


But oldest of all the experimental departures of 
the camera is the effort at reproduction on the 
screen of the colors of nature, a fulfillment of the 
optical record as the eye sees it. 


Without delving deeply into the technical intri- 
cacies of the processes involved, this chapter sets 
forth the beginnings and something of the sub- 
sequent history of the art of natural color photog- 
raphy tor the screen. 


It is a story which, from its beginning more than 
twenty years ago, has involved a remarkable suc- 
cession of triumphs and tragedies. It is laden with 
all the spectacular and Grepet turns of destiny 
which haye characterized every phase of motion 
picture history. This story of the color efforts of 
yesterday brings a direct connection with the color 
work of now, which is rapidly growing out of the 
experimental laboratory onto the screens of the 
theaters. There is the promise of a new realism 
in the recording of the screen stars of tomorrow. 


James R. OCIRK. 


He was a scientist with 


picture cooperation, but money as well. 
He s 


little interest in material affairs outside of his workshop. 
was also just losing a backer. ? 

Turning the records of the period over, it is found that the 
basic patent issue was to Lee & Turner. F. Marshall Lee, 
Turner’s first backer, was a breeder of fast horses for the 
British turf. 7 

Lee’s participation in this early labor in screen color has 
decidedly the flavor of coincidence, when one recalls that it was 
another horseman, Senator Leland Stanford, of California, who 
financed and encouraged Eadweard Muybridge, one of the pre- 
Edison experimenters on the problem of making motion pic- 
tures, way back in the eighties. 

The tedious and expensive pursuit of Turner’s experiments 
had exhausted Lee’s patience and interest. He did not care to 
go further. Urban acquired Lee’s interest in behalf of the 
Warwick Trading Company, the picture concern which had 
developed out of his invasion of Britain in behalf of McGuire 
& Baucus, Edison agents. 

Turner was set to work on a six-month program to bring his 
patents idea to practise. 

When Turner’s first six months were up he had made no 
appreciable progress, in the opinion of the somewhat impatient 
directors of the Warwick Trading Company, Ltd. They voted 
to drop the project and write off their investment of £500. 
Urban was more interested. With the permission of the direc- 
tors, he took up the burden where the company left it and per- 
sonally financed the experiments. 

At last a camera and projector were evolved which gave a 
flickering promise of success, just enough suggestion of a 
color picture to justify a hope. As a color picture it was 
probably not quite as promising as the dancing shadows that 
Woodville Latham got on the wall back in the winter of 1894-5, 
when he was trying to put the picture on the screen. 
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But new optical problems 
arose. Zeiss, Goerz, Voight- 
lander Ross, and all the great 
optical W orkers of Ku rope were 
consulted and contributed to 
the experiments at great ex- 
pense and with little success. 
[he Ross concern produced cl 
lens which would be remark- 
able indeed even today, a color 
corrected optical system work- 
ing at the amazing aperture oi 
F 1.1. and with a focal length 
of five inches. This cost a 
hundred pounds. Meanwhile, 
three exactly matched lenses, 
equally corrected, were re- 
quired for the proposed pro- 
jection machine. To make and 
match three lenses within the 
degree of perfection required 
was declared impossible. 

Turner went back to his workshop to battle 
with the problem. Another method must be 
found. Urban followed the process only as 
closely as his rather extensive interests else- 
where would permit. 

One day in early 1902, as Urban sat at his 
desk, there came a crash from the workshop 
nearby where Turner was brooding over his 
baffling problem. 


Tue Wor tp’s First Firm Macnate.—sSince the 
publication of “The Romantic History of the 
Motion Picture” began, Terry Ramsaye, the 
author, has received many interesting relics, 
among them this picture of Norman C. Raff, now 
of Canton, Ohio. This picture was made when 
Mr. Raff came in 1894 from Chicago to Broadway 
to sell the Edison peep show kinetoscope. The 
younger picture was made only ten years ago. 
Mr. Raff is younger today than in his motion 
picture career of the ’90's 


When Urban ran into the room Turner was 
stretched on the floor, stone dead. His heart had 
failed. 

Turner's notes, models and formulae were 
scattered about, where he had been laboring over 
them, striving for a clue to the solution. No one 
else knew the meaning of half of them. The most 
of what Turner had attained died with him. 

Urban had no chemical knowledge, and no time 
to spend on the mystery of trying to piece back 
the fragments of progress that Turner had left. 
But he acquired Turner’s interest from the widow 
and then cast about for some one to continue the 
research. 

G. Albert Smith, of Brighton, England, a 
photographer and scientific experimenter, was 
finally retained by Urban to go forward with the 
work. All of Turner’s experimental devices and 

data were taken down to Brighton. Urban 
was to continue financing the work, and he 
and Smith were to share and share alike on 
any commercial benefits that might accrue. 

Years went by. Week-ends, Urban jour- 
neyed to Brighton to help Smith and con- 
tribute to his efforts. 

It became evident that the three-color 
process would probably never prove prac- 
tical, even though theory demanded it. It 
was entirely too complicated and costly to 
hold a commercial future. The researchers 
were in despair. 

Then, in its usual eleventh hour manner, 
fate again intervened, this time in their be- 
half. 

Mr. Urban was in Paris on one of his 
monthly excursions to look into the affairs of 
the Urban-Eclipse studio, when, having color 
on his mind, he was interrupted on the boule- 
vard by astreet faker’s display of novelty pic- 
ture postal cards. 

These cards, it must be blushingly ad- 
mitted, were decidedly Parisian. They were 
made in two transparent parts, one red and 
one green. Either viewed alone presented a 
simple and [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 ] 
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O Underwood & Underwood 
CHARLES URBAN rose to success and millions with Kin- 
emacolor, the first natural color motion picture process 


ROBERT W. PAUL of London, the first man in Great 
Britain to see motion pictures on the screen 
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| perhaps commonplace view of scenery. When 
super-imposed and held to the light together, 


they presented scenery that was neither simple 
nor commonplace. 

Urban invested a franc in these cards, hur- 
riedly and furtively installing them in his inside 
coat pocket. He strolled on down the boule- 
vard, trusting that he had not been observed in 
this seeming frivolity, and wondering if here in 
these silly cards might not be something re- 
lated to the secret that puzzled the week-end 
conferences at Brighton. 

With those cards as the beginning Urban and 


Smith tried a new attack on the color problem. 


Instead of continuing the three primary color 

rocess, as Urban puts it, “we jumped over the 
ence of theory,” and sought the same result 
with two colors. They had been working with 
red, blue and yellow. Now they divided the 
yellow between the red and the blue, thus get- 


_ ting two colors to play with, a red-orange, and 


a blue-green, 

This, if it worked, would immensely sim- 
plify the process and all of its related devices. 
Five tedious years had now elapsed. The 
solution seemed close at hand. 

A Sunday in July, 1906, came and all was 
ready for the first test of the two color prin- 
ciple. Camera and projector were waiting. It 


was a beautifully sunshiny day in G. Albert 
He dressed his 


Smith's garden at Brighton. 
little boy and girl in gay clothes with a variety 
of colors. The little girl was in white witha 


pink sash, the boy in sailor blue and carrying 


the British Union Jack. They were posed on 
the green grass, with the red brick of the house 
as a background. 

The camera was loaded wi..'a fifty foot 
length of prepared color-sensitive film and in 
thirty seconds an exposure had been ef- 
fected. 

_ Urban and Smith went together into the 
little darkroom in a corner of the red brick 
house and put their precious film into the 
developer. Because the flm was color sensi- 
tive, the process had to be carried on in abso- 
lute darkness, lest the ruby light ordinarily 
used fog the emulsion. © When the film came 
out of the hyposulphite fixing bath it was at 
last safe to look at it. There was a flaming 
thrill as the experimenters held it to the light 
and noted the gradations of the alternate 
frames of the film, the red and gréen records, 
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At any rate, there was an effect. What 
it might be, remained to be tested on the 
screen. 

Two feverish hours followed, while Smith 
and Urban dried their color negative and made, 
developed and dried a positive print for the 
projection test. 

Then, with shades drawn to darken the ex- 
perimental projection room, they put the test 
picture into the machine. 

The projection machine was equipped with 
the same red and green filters as the camera, 
the color lesson learned from the absurd 
French picture cards. It was the hope that the 
picture just made, projected through these 
hlters, would combine the colored light rays 
and endow the effect on the screen with the 
tints of nature. 

The test film flashed through its fifty feet in 
half as many seconds. There on the screen for 
that half minute, was the little girl in white 
with a pink sash and the little boy with his | 
sailor blue suit. And the grass was green and 
the bricks of the house were red. ) 


TOR the first time in the world a motion pic- 
* ture in natural colors was projected on the 
screen. . 

| The little picture was hardly half through 
the machine when Urban leaped up and yelled. 

“We've got it—we've got it!” 

His voice rang out very loud in that little 
projection room, 

Smith was more nonchalant. He smiled 
sagely. 

“I thought so—in fact I was so sure of it I 
have taken out a patent on it in my name.” 

Urban gasped and swallowed hard. 

It was rather obvious he felt that the patent 
should have been taken in the names of Urban 
and Smith, in accordance with their agreement 
and in keeping with the spirit of their cooper- | 
ation. 

But ahead lay the bigger problems of manu- 
facturing and marketing this invention. Ur- | 
ban’s shrewdness and practicality made him 
hide his chagrin, and bide his time. He wanted 
Smith to go ahead, and swiftly decided there in 
the projection room that this was no time to 
come to an issue. Eventually developments 
may perhaps indicate that it would have been 
better to have had it out on the spot—perhaps 
it would have made no ultimate difference. 
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smith and Urban were to divide the profits 
of the new process. Urban was at that time 


ithe managing director of the Charles Urban 


Trading Company, Ltd., and in charge of the 
Eclipse concern in Paris. He resigned his posts 
with these concerns and sold his interest in 
them to withdraw and devote his entire atten- 


| tion to the color adventure. now named “ Kine- 





macolor,” from the obvious and simple combi- 
nation of cinema or kinema, the established 
Greek or English adaptation for motion pic- 
ture, and the word color. 7 


AY day of 1908 the first demonstration of 
Kinemacolor was made at the opening of 
Urbanora House, in Wardour Street, which 
was the first building in Europe especially con- 
structed for the film trade. Urbanora House. 
by the way, was the beginning of the move- 
ment of the motion picture business of London 
to Wardour street, now known as Film Row. 
the successor to “Flicker Alley” of Warwick 
Court. The next showing soon followed, a 
special function for the Right Honorable Lord 
Mayor of London and the Sheriffs of London, 
accompanied by an array of civic dignitaries. 
Following on the success of these showings, 


Mr. Urban presented his process for scientific 


consideration at an exhibition on December o, 
1908, at a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts, 
with Sir Henry Truman Wood presiding. 
Kinemacolor made a profound impression and 
the entire issue of the subsequent number of 
the society’s journal was devoted to articles 
and discussions of this revolutionary develop- 
ment in the art of the motion picture. 

Then Kinemacolor, walking closely in the 
footsteps of the infant motion picture of 1896, 
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went on the screen for the public at the Palace: | 


theater in Shaftesbury avenue, London, upon 
the insistence of Alfred Butt, subsequently Sir 
Alfred. The opening was at a special matinee 
on February 26, r909. After that, beginning 
March r for eighteen months, Kinemacolor 
was included on the Palace program. 

Two weeks later Urban incorporated and 
financed the Natural Color Kinematograph 
Company, Ltd., with a nominal capital of 
30,000 pounds. The logical next step of the 
concern was to acquire the patents on which 
the Kinemacolor process was based. G. Albert 
Smith, however, demurred at accepting half of 


the stock for his interest in the patent. He 


wanted cash. Then differences were arising 
between the erstwhile partners. Smith ob- 
jected to Urban’s deciding vote as chairman of 
the board of directors of the new concern. 
Urban apparently was more impressed with 
Smith's scientific ability than his business 
acumen. The subject was debated back and 


forth. Smith’s lawyer suggested that he buy 


out Urban. 

“There's not enough money in all of Brigh- 
ton to buy me out,” Urban responded. He 
made a counter proposal and Smith gave him 


(an option for one week for 250 pounds at a 


total price of 5,000 pounds, or $25,000, for his 
half interest. 

By this time Mr. Urban had rather thor- 
oughly invested his liquid resources in the 
development of Kinemacolor. He had little 
notion of where or how he was going to get 
that five thousand pounds, on such terms as 
would let him keep all of Kinemacolor. 

He paid over the 250 pounds to Smith, who 
chuckled at easy money. 

Then Urban went home to think it over. 
Mrs. Urban had an independent fortune. He 
propounded his predicament. 

“You might buy out Smith’s interest and 
become my business partner,” Urban sug- 


| gested at what he deemed the diplomatic mo- 


ment over the after-dinner coffee. “I think we 
might get along better. Smith’s hard to man- 
age.” This may or may not have been 


| diplomacy. 


“You mean,” responded Mrs. Urban, “that 
you want me to buy something in which Mr. 
Smith has lost faith!” 

“You do not have to put faith in Kinema- 
color, just have faith in my judgment.” 

Of course, when a husband puts it that way, 
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it is different. By the end of the week Mrs. 
Urban bought H. Albert Smith's interest in | 
Kinemacolor for $25,o0o0o—a fortune to the | 
experimenter at Brighton. 

A condition of the purchase included a COI- 
tract tor Smith's exclusive services for 500 | 
pounds a year for five years. In that period 
he was not, according to the terms of the agree- 
ment, to participate in the efforts of any other 
experimenter in natural color photography. 

A series of promotional showings of Kinema- 
color followed. On March 24, 1909, the first 
exhibit in France was given before the mem- 
bers of the Institute of Civil Engineers in Paris. 
The showing somewhat sensationally included 
pictures of the Grand Prix motor races at 
Dieppe, photographed by Kinemacolor the day 
before. 

A swift, world-wide career for Kinemacolor 
ensued, with engagements in Berlin at the 
| Wintergarten, the Tiergarten and the Passage 
| Theatre, Unter den Linden; the l’olies Bergere 
|in Paris, and others of the principal capitals of 
Europe. Foreign rights were sold in Australia, 
Argentine, Austria, Italy, all the Scandinavian 
countries, Russia and many lesser countries. 
Five road companies took the new color pic- 
tures through the British Isles. 

But the United States was then, as now, the 
dominant factor of the world trade in motion | 
pictures and Urban looked to America as 
Kinemacolor territory with a special interest. 

A press and trade display of Kinemacolor 
was given on December 11, 1900, in the Con- 
|cert Hall of Madison Square Garden, New 
York. This was America’s first sight of motion 
pictures in natural colors. Internally and 
| secretly, the motion picture industry of the 

United States was apathetic toward the revolu- | 
| tionary process. All of the makers of pictures 
|were making enough money and enough 
| trouble among themselves to absorb all their 
capacity for interest. It is true that the 
| Motion Picture Patents Company group was 
supposed to have sent one of its members to 
| London to look into the Kinemacolor process, 
but Urban is unable to recall that this emissary 
ever reached the Kinemacolor establishment. 


——— m  — 


THE ten members of the Patents company 
group occupied the choice seats at the Madi- | 
son Square Garden showing. It was antici- 
pated by Urban that this group would natur- 
ally desire to control and exploit Kinemacolor 
in the United States. It presented a new op- 
portunity, and if the successes of the processes 
| elsewhere in the world were to be taken as an 
index, it was a large commercial opportunity. 
Furthermore, since the products of Urban stu- 
|dios for the making of ordinary black and | 
white motion pictures were sold through the 
| licensed exchanges of the General Film Com- 
pany, the political situation seemed favorable. 
= The showing of the picture was a pro- 
nounced success, largely attended. There 
| were many strangers in the room, there with 
|a casual curiosity. They sat and marvelled. 
Among them was one of future importance, 
|G. H. Aymar, a real estate dealer, who had 
|chanced into New York from Allentown, Pa. 
Some one had given hima pass to the showing of 
natural color pictures and he had come merely 
because the evening had offered nothing more 
interesting. He stayed through the show and 
erhaps lingered a bit afterwards to gather the | 
act that the American rights on the wondrous | 
invention were for sale. Then he hurried away 
to Allentown, filled with an idea. 

An outwardly enthusiastic and informal 
meeting of the Patents company group fol- 
lowed the showing. Urban was warmly con- 
vratulated. It was agreed that he should be 
paid a quarter of a million dollars for his Ameri- 
can rights on Kinemacolor, each of the ten 
members of the Patents company aggregation 

to take shares in the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. The formalities were to be con- 
cluded the next morning at an appointed time 
and place. 

They shook hands all around and Urban was 
muchly patted on the back. The last man to 

leave the room was William F. Rock, the same | 








“Pop” Rock of Vitagraph fame. He remem- | 


bered with some sincere appreciation the event 

of years before when Urban’s plea to McGuire 
and Baucus, Edison agents, had saved the 
little Rock picture show, storm-stranded in the 
South. 

Rock edged up to Urban and spoke behind 
his hand. 

“Charlie—let me slip you something 
straight. These fellows are just kidding you. 
I sat there along with the rest of them and 
promised to put up my twenty-five thousand, 
but they'll never ask me for it. They don’t 
want Kinemacolor here and they won't go 
through with it. It’s scared them. You'll 
| never get away with it—vyou watch.” 

Urban was disturbed but not convinced. 


The next day he turned up for the appoint- | 


ment to close the deal and waited two hours. 
No one appeared. Word came that the Pat- 


ents company crowd was in an important con- | 


ference over the projected making of some 
prize fight pictures. They would see Urban 
later. Repeated efforts through the day re- 
sulted in an appointment for dinner with the 
executive committee, at the Republican club, 
that fated spot w here so much of the secret 
history of the motion picture has been enacted. 

Seated at dinner, Urban tactfully as may be, 
opened the subject. 

“Let's not talk shop at dinner,” they re- 
proved him. “After dinner we'll get at it and 
clean the thing up.” This from the captain of 
an industry w hich does all of its work over the 
lunch table. 

After dinner Urban again tried to open the 
subject of Kinemacolor. 

“Now we want to relax a little, first. We 
don’t like to talk business right after dinner. 
We'll just have a few hands of poker frst.” 

Up in a private room in the club the august 
gathering seated itself for the consideration of 
what may happen with five cards, joker wild. 
The night wore on, with Urban more inter- 
ested in his Kinemacolor contract than the 
cards. 

“ Just a couple of rounds more, and we'll go 
into that.” 


()NE in the morning came and the game 
broke up. Urban was conspicuous among 
the contributors of the evening’s diversion in 
the sum of perhaps five hundred dollars. 

“Now about that Kinemacolor contract,” he 
remarked cheerfully. 

“Oh, not now—we are all tired out now.” 

Urban went away to his hotel a trifle an- 
noyed. In fact, he was so much annoyed that 
on second thought he decided to return to 
London at once and let the deal go hang. 

The next afternoon he sailed. 

The facts were apparent. The motion pic- 
ture chieftains of the United States did not 
want any ventures in color. They were mak- 


ing easy millions in black and white pictures. 


This color process was to them strange, com- 
plicated and speculative. The status quo 
| suited them immensely. Why disturb it? 
They were making money, why be concerned 
about making pictures? 

| Urban’s ship was hardly clear of Ambrose 
| channel when a stranger and an unknown in 
[the motion picture world dashed into New 
York in a heated quest of the proprietor of 
Kinemacolor. 

These men were Gilbert Henry Aymar and 
James Klein Bowen, the latter a wealthy 
wholesaler of groceries, who had arrived in 
haste from Allentown, Pa. They wanted to 
see the proprietor of Kinemacolor. At the 
hotel they were informed that Charles Urban 
had sailed. They booked passage and followed 
on the next ship. 

Aymar had filled Bowen with his own en- 
thusiasm for Kinemacolor. On their arrival in 
London they found Urban willing to dispose 


lof his American rights with great dispatch. | 


New York was a bad taste in his mouth and 
he was glad to be done with this thing promptly. 
Aymar and Bowen acquired Kinemacolor for 
the United States on an agreement to pay 
$250,000 for the patents and certain royalties. 
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The Kinemacolor Company of \llentown, 
Pa., was organized and the grateful organizers 
presented Urban with a certificate for a block 
of one hundred shares of stock, which consti- 
tuted his sole connection with the concern. 
It was to operate entirely independently ol 
U ie and his British company. Mr. Urban 
still has the stock certificate. Its value is 
doubtless very great—as a memento. 

The Allentown concern rapidly encountered 
dithculties, and, under a new agreement dated 
January 16, r91r, George H. Burr & Co. of 
New York completed the purchase of the patents 
from Urban and organized the Kinemacolor 
Company of America. Large blocks of stock 
were distributed among investors. 

J. J. Murdock, now a vaudeville magnate 
with the United Booking Office, and who ap- 
peared earlier in this history in connection with 
the International Film and Projecting concern 
of the early Independent days of ‘o8-'o9, was 
made the president of the concern, which also 
enjoyed a considerable succession of managers. 


AMBITIOUS production activities were in- 
stituted with a flourish. Studios were es- 
tablished at Whitestone Landing on Long 
Island, and at Los Angeles yet other studios 
were put in operation. 

David Miles, to be remembered as an early 
member of the Biograph stock company, be- 
came the director in chief. It was about this 
time that David W. Griffith and his wile, Linda 
Arvidson Griilith, parted company, Mrs. Grif- 
ith went to Kinemacolor as the leading woman 
for the West Coast studios. In the East, at 
Whitestone Landing, William Haddock was 
_ the principal director. 

Many pretentious stories were put into pro- 
duction, among them Thomas Dixon’s *The 
Clansman,” w hich, a few years later under 
Griffith's auspices, was destined to mark a 
great milestone of the screen as “The Birth of 
a Nation.” Kinemacolor produced “The | 
Clansman” in the vicinity of New Orleans with 
the members of a traveling stock company in 
the cast. Legal complications concerning the 
right to the use of the story for the screen arose 
and the picture never saw the light of a theatre. 
The negative is still in existence, but no one 
knows its legal status, or whether it was really 
completed. Some day yet, by the whimsics of 
destiny, it may come to the screen. 

Abroad, under Urban’s administration, Kin- 
emacolor was progressing to world triumphs 
and such a recognition as the motion picture | 
had never before received, but in America the 
path was erratic and strewn with troubles. 

The first theatre showings of Kinemacolor 
pictures were, naturally enough, of pictures 
purchased from the British concern. Amazing 
accidents overtook these exhibitions. Kinema- 
color pictures were of necessity “Independent,” 
being so thoroughly outside the pale of Patents 
company sanction. Projection machines unac- 
countably got out of order. Films broke and 
burned. Operators made-mistakes and so mal- 
í adjusted their-machines that the red and green 

- images of the color picture were rev ersed with | 
_ bizarre but trying optical effects on the screen. 
~ Licensed exhibitors. who ventured to. show 
Kinemacolor pictures found their licenses can- 
celled by ‘the Motion Picture Patents com- 
pany, which brooked no use of Independent 
film. Kinemacolor went through a career of 
costly failure in the United States in 
a period when it was making millions in a 
world success elsewhere. 

The California studio was shut down and 
presently the eastern studio went dark, too. 
The Kinemacolor Company of America went 
into the limbo of glories that never dawned. 

The most important and significant venture 
of Kinemacolor was its two-year run at the 
Scala Theatre in London beginning February 
22, IQII, For the first four months, while 
London was finding the obscure Scala, the 
show ran at a loss of $35,000, and in the next 
twenty months rose to the success betokened 
by gross receipts of $320,000, this with only 
20 seats. 

At the Scala, Kinemacolor drew the patron- 





age of the nobility and became something of a 
furore of fashion. A large factor in the show 
and the great high light of the history of 
Kinemacolor was the Durbar picture, covering 
the Royal Visit to India and the barbaric splen- 
dors of the great pageant of Delhi. 
Kinemacolor had won royal recognition be- 
lore when Mr. Urban showed Kinemacolor 
ketore King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra. 
at Knowsley, in July, 1909, again at a com- 
mand performance for Queen Alexandra at 
Sandringham in July, 1911, and subsequently 
when the Coronation Ceremonies and the in- 
vestiture of the Prince of Wales were repro- 


| duced at Balmoral Castle by command of King 


George V and Queen Mary. This royal ap- 
proval presumably influenced His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, who made his 
first indulgence in motion pictures a three-hour 
Kinemacolor show at the Mikado’s palace in 
Tokio the next year. A special showing was 


also given for his Holiness the Pope at the 
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stood. 


presentation. 


| away to a hospital, on the verge of death. 





Vatican, in August, 1913. 

The attainments of Kinemacolor in India 
gained notable attention. Sir John Hewitt, in 
charge for the British government at Delhi, 
was inclined to be a bit abrupt about the pic- 
ture making. He announced that he would 
devote thirty minutes to making the arrange- 
ments for the Kinemacolor operators. He got 
absorbed in the plans and spent two days. 

Rumors of hostile plots on the part of the 
black and white film competitors of Kinema- 
color floated about. It was whispered that 
something would happen so that Kinemacolor 
would never reach London with its negatives. 
Whereupon a guard of British troops was sta- 
tioned about the Kinemacolor tents, where 
Urban and Joseph du Frane, his chief of the 
camera staff, developed and guarded the 
precious films. A great pit was excavated 
under Mr. Urban’s tent and there the negatives 
were buried in sand, The tent floor rug was 
spread over the spot and over it Urban’s bed 
He slept with his treasure. 


PACK in London Urban made elaborate and 

pretentious arrangements for the presenta- 
tion of the Durbar picture. A vast stage set 
reproducing the Taj Mahal was built at the 
Scala. Special musical scores were written for 
the pictures, for the first time in film presenta- 
tion. The orchestra was augumented to forty- 
eight pieces. There was a chorus of twenty- 
four, a fife and drum corps of twenty, and three 
Scotch pipes. Electric lighting color effects 
were Installed, all on a scale of magnificence 


and detailed elaboration that is commonly sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to the present era 
of Broadway presentation. ` 


Urban was laughed at a bit by his competi- 
tors with their black and white films, which had 
reached London in advance of Kinemacolor 
and had run their life in a few weeks. But he 


| had plunged on Kinemacolor and went on to 


see it through. The opening at the Scala was 
a brilliant success and five road shows went 
out to play the back countries. In fifteen 
months the Durbar pictures grossed three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 

Urban was on the high tide of success. 

Royal favor beamed. Arrangements were 
made for a royal visit to the Scala to see the 
Durbar presentation. The date set was May 
Li, IIZ: 

The word was quictly passed to Mr. Urban 
that it would be well for him to acquire court 
robes, since knighthood awaited him. 

May to came and all was prepared for the 
Then, abruptly, Urban was 
stricken desperately ill in his office and ee 

t 
was a tragedy strangely reminiscent of the un- 
fortunate death of Turner, the first of the color 
inventors, in Urban’s office some years before. 

The night that the royal party was seeing 
the Durbar in Kinemacolor Mr. Urban was 
coming out from under the ether. 

The party at the Scala included King George 
V, Queen Mary, Queen Alexandra, the Dow- 
ager Empress of Russia and some thirty other 
royal personages. 


Kinemacolor scored a triumph and an un 
kind fate cost Urban a knighthood. It was one 
of the taps of fate. Many a chapter back in 
this story, the reader can recall that ‘IMUSINe 
day when the same Charles Urban, in a tall 
suk hat and frock coat broke into the oftice of 
Marshall Field and sold him a set of kooks. 
The American book agent had cone far on his 
way, 

The Kinemacolor process, as might be ex- 
pected, ran through the course of litigations 
and competing claims characteristic of well- 
near every invention. Kinemacolor had no 
more than well established its success when 
arose William Friese-Green, the perennial 
claimant to first honors in photographic inven- 
tion, with a suit against the patents under 
which Urban was operating. His attack was 
hnanced by S. F. Edge. a motor car man, with 
whom the photographer had been associated 
In experimental screen work. There is again a 
curious coincidence in this. Turner’s backer, 
when he started his color researches, had been 
a race horse breeder. Also it was a horseman 
who financed Muybridge in his pre-screen pic- 
ture work. There seems to have been some 
obscure affinity between the film and the race 
track. 

Edge called upon Urban prior to the filing 
of the patent suit. 

“He said he had expended 6,500 pounds,” 
remarked Mr. Urban, “in financing Friese- 
Green's color work on which a patent had been 
obtained and said he would upset my patent 
unless I put up 8,000 pounds.” 

Urban answered by indicating the location 
of the door. 


HEN the suit was brought Urban won the 
verdict. On appeal on a pinpoint techni- 
cality, specifically the charge that the Kinema- 
color patent did not describe with sufficient ac- 
curacy the redness of the red and the greenness 
of the green used, the patent was upset. Urban 
took the case to the House of Lords, where the 
decision of the Court of Appeals was sustained. 
This threw the basic patented process of 
color photography open to the world, free to 
any one to operate. Despite this, many pat- 
ents have since been issued, both in Great 
Britain and the United States, with how much 
fundamental merit the reader may easily guess. 
Kinemacolor went on its commercial way 
with increasing profits. Baron Henri Roths- 
child bought original rights on the continent 
and sold them at a handsome Rothschild profit. 
Kinemacolor was a vital factor in motion 
pictures everywhere save the United States. 
In August, 1914, the World War began and 
the motion picture industry of Europe passed 
into virtual eclipse, Kinemacolor along with it. 
Presently, abandoning the European field, 
Urban removed to New York, locating his 
Kineto Company of America at Sixth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street in the Masonic Tem- 
ple building, just across the corner from the 
-pot where the Armat Vitascope introduced the 
motion picture screen to the amusement world 
in 1896. 

The Kinemacolor library of negatives, with 
its remarkable collection of pictures of person- 
ages from Kaiser Wilhelm to the Gaekwar of 
Baroda in the days of their magnificence and 
splendor, is probably the world’s most valuable 
film from a historic point of view. It was 
destiny that Kinemacolor should record the 
last of the days of the monarchs, their trap- 
pings and panoplies and splendors, their great 
fleets and their gayly uniformed show troops 
and armies. The military world has become 
field grey and khaki since then, and the glory 
of the kings is gone. ‘The one visual record of 
their past greatnesses is in Kinemacolor. 

The end is not yet for Kinemacolor and there 
are indications as this is written that perhaps 
it will come to the screen again under the new 
name of Kinekrom, and still under the control 
of Charles Urban. 

The story of color must include something 
of the annals of Prizma and similar processes, 
more familiar to the motion picture audiences 
of today than Kinemacolor. 


From an early chapter of the story of Bio- 
graph the name of William Van Doren Kelley 
may be recalled. Kelley, after leaving Bio- 
graph, went into the general field of invention 
and evolved a winking electric light for signs, 
which occupied his attention some years. In 
1912, after an absence of nearly a decade, he 
comes Into motion picture affairs again. Kel- 


a garage in Hoboken, N. J., had turned again 
to the motion picture. He had a notion that 
there would be a wider market and a safer 
| commercial future for color pictures if the color 
could be actually put into the film instead of 
depending on the operator's manipulation of a 
| projection machine equipped with color filters. 
From this idea evolved a process. complicated 
and delicate, which promised success. 

One day, while pondering his problems, Kel- 
ley was strolling Broadway when he encoun- 
tered E. B. Koopman, the same Koopman who 
hgured in that primeval period of the motion 
picture when the K. M. C. D. syndicate was 
organized to grow into Biograph. To Koop- 
man, Kelley unfolded his ideas. Once again 
| Koopman was aflame with a promotional idea. 

Down in Wall Street, where he had gone to 
promote Biograph, Koopman found backers for 
the Kelley process and Prizma, Inc., was born. 
Approximately $600,000 went into the concern 
by the time its commercial history began with 
the showing of pictures of Kilauaue’s Lake of 
Fire, the old Hawaiian volcano classic, on the 
Rivoli theatre’s anniversary program, on 
Broadway in 1918. 

In 1921, Prizma’s most pretentious product 
came forth in J. Stuart Blackton’s ‘The Glor- 
ious Adventure,” with Lady Diana Manners 
in the leading róle, a success abroad and some- 


but that is another story. 


TE final verdicton the Prizma process, and 

the many similar ones, including Techni- 
color, Colorcraft and others, is yet to be re- 
turned. 

Natural color on the screen has many skep- 
tics, some who are aggressively opposed and a 
majority who are indifferent, among the 
makers of motion pictures. 

The color-in-the-film processes of which 
Prizma was the first and perhaps the best 
example, were well calculated to command at- 
tention in the time when the cost of projection 
equipment was an important factor to the 

theatre. Kinemacolor with its special projec- 
| tion equipment, found this an obstacle. But 
with today’s theatres costing from a quarter 
of a million up into multiples of millions, the 
special machines required for the original pro- 
jection process would be considered a casual 
and incidental investment. This fact may con- 
siderably influence the future history of color. 
And the history of color has just begun. 

Following the course of color has brought us 
| far ahead of the main current of motion picture 
| affairs. In the next chapter we shall pick up 
the main thread again, and uncover some for- 
gotten pages of the wars of the screen kings, 
involving the amazing dramatic sequel of ‘The 
Luck of the Lathams,” a story never told 
before. 
| TO BE CONTINUED | 





ley, working in his experimental shop back of | 


thing less than that on the American market— 







i 
This is how the “Imp” 
company advertised Mary 
Pickford’s first independent 
release after she left Biograph 
and Griffith. She was just “ Little 
Mary” then. Owen Moore, with whom 
she is shown, and Mary were secretly 

married about this time 


Brown 


Chapter XXI 


HE glint of romance and flashes 

of the intense melodrama of life 

shine through all the dusty an- 

nals of the evolution of the 
motion picture. In this chapter the 
specters of love and death and the trage- 
dies of fruitless, shattered ambition 
haunt the paths of progress toward the 
screen of today. 

Picking up the tangled skein of film 
affairs again in the now forgotten year 
of 1910, we find war still the absorbing 
major concern of the screen chieftains. 
It was war to decide whether the motion 
picture industry was to be a free field or 
the private and particular property of the Motion Picture 
Patents Company, owner of every essential patented process 
of film making. 

Largely this war was in ‘the courts, a dry, technical affair of 
injunctions and motions, complex beyond the understanding 
many of the litigants, a matter only for the experts of patent 
aw. 

But, fortunately for the interest of this chronicle, the biggest 
and most vital of these legal conflicts brought with it the 
incidental development of some of the most amazing dramatic 
sequences in all the tragedy-bespangled history of the motion 
picture. 

It is an all but unknown story that we have pieced together 
here from more than a score of obscure sources, many of them 
far afield from the obvious channels of motion picture informa- 
tion. 

The Patents Company among its many injunction suits 
against the makers of films singled out the “Imp,” as Carl 
Laemmle’s Independent Motion Picture Company was known, 
for the principal offensive in the,patent war. 


There was a continual rattle of musketry against the smaller 
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Where Woodville Latham, first to project 


motion pictures, 
His funeral was his only reward for his 
discovery of the empire of the screen 


Motion Picture 
B y Terry Ramsa ye 


fry of the independent field, 
but the strong commercial 
position and the persistent ef- 
frontery of the “Imp,” with 
its cartoon advertisements and 
ridicule and defiance of “the 
trust,” drew the fire of the 
big guns of heavy bombard- 
ment. If the “Imp” could 
be crushed in the courts, the 
rest could be attended to in 
short order. 

The fight on the “Imp” had 
its legal and technical focus on 
a charge of infringement of the 
“Latham Loop” patent. It 
was the slack film or loop, first 
applied in Woodville Latham’s 
picture machines, which en- 
abled the successful manipula- 
tion of long films. This one 
patent was definite and specific. 
The Motion Picture Patents 
Company had many others, 
but experience and legal ad- 
vice made it seem advisable 
not to risk some of those other 
frailer claims in the courts. A 
whole series of separate and 
successive court actions were 
brought against “Imp” but 
they can now be considered as one. 

By the autumn of 1910 the action had reached a critical 
point in which basic evidence pertaining to Major Latham’s 
invention became vital. Parker W. Page, of counsel for the 
Patents Company, made a search for proof of the date of 
invention of the patent in suit. Turning through the files of 
the United States Patent Office in Washington, he found that 
the exhibits of papers, records and machines which had figured 
in the old patent interference hearings of years before when 
Latham was fighting for recognition of his rights had dis- 
appeared. 

These historic relics and now again important pieces of lel 
evidence had been delivered to the Anthony Scovill Company 
which, in time, as we have seen, became the Ansco Company, 
of Binghamton, N. Y. Ansco sold the Latham patent to the 
Biograph and the Latham records and devices lay forgotten 
in a warehouse until one day a janitor, looking for more room 
for newer discards, burned the old Latham eidoloscope and 
papers in a vacant lot. 

Now- the only -hope for equivalent evidence was in other 
possible surviving relics and, perchance, the memories of 


rests in peace at last. 





VEN fiction cannot equal this 
-hronicle of murder and suicide; 
of secret marriage; of rise to fame 


and fortune almost over night; of 
financial ruin in the same brief 


time. It is unbelievable—but it 


is true. 
head 


How “Little Mary” 
How Thomas H. Ince became a director. 


was secretly married. 


How ruin overtook Major Latham, inven- 
tor of the projection machine. 

How death in violent forms came to his 
three sons. 

How his daughter-in-law, a noted artist, 
committed suicide. 


How “comedy relief” always comes in-real 
life as in pictures. 


= 


Latham’'s relatives. Some years before, proof had been introduced of 
Latham’s death and that was an accepted legal fact. 

Page, the attorney, cast about for relatives of the old inventor. He 
employed Raphael Netter, who had once been a draughtsman in 
Tad s employ, to aid in the search. The name of Latham had 
become only a legal memory in the motion picture business. Among 
the adenda: there was a hazy notion that he was some obscure 
foreigner like Mr. Homer, the star of Homer’s “Odyssey,” or Isaac 
Newton, the tellow who lobbied through the law of gravitation. 

Presently reports from the investigators came into the offices of 
Page, Kerr & Cooper, carrying an amazing tale of death and disaster 
in the Latham family. All of the Latham were reported dead. 

It was learned and verified that Otway Latham, youngest son of 
Major Woodville Latham, had been stricken with appendicitis in the 
brokerage office of his brother, Grey Latham, a few months before, 
and died that same day on the operating table in St. Luke’s. 

And there was a startling sequel to this abrupt termination of the 
career of the dashing youth who had pioneered motion picture showing 
on the day the screen was born. But this was a story that never came 
to court or legal rec ord. 

[t will be remembered from an early chapter that, away back in 1896, 
Otway Latham and his bride of a few weeks, Natalie, went to Mexico 
City on the first foreign picture-making expedition, and there parted 
in a lovers’ quarrel of jealousies. They never saw each other from 
that day, when’ Natalie left for Paris and Otway started back to New 
York alone. 

Down in 1910, when Otway died, the cables carried the story to the 





Here is the old “Imp” company of 1910-11 when Mary Pickford left Biograph, lured, away by the unheard-of salary of $175 a 


week. Nearly every person in this array has become famous on the screen. 


They are: 


?. Lottie Pickford 13. Mrs. Joe MacDonald 
14. John Harvey 


15. George Loane Tucker 


A 10. Mrs. David Miles 
2. Owen Moore 6. Jack Pickford 8. Joe Smiley 11. Joe MacDonald 
8. King. Baggot 6. Isabel Rae William Shay 12. Hayward Mack 

Ae < 12, Tany Gaudio 


16. David Miles 
17. Mrs. Pickford 
18. Robert Daley 


1. Mary Pickford Thomas Ince 
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Pe Most Remarkable True Story. of 


Watterson R. Rothacker founded the Industrial Motion 
Picture business. He had good luck at precisely the right 
time. There was luck in the initials, I. M. P. 


Paris edition of an American newspaper, and this paper found 
its way to the studio where the beautiful and recluse artist, 
Natalie Latham, painted her bizarre pictures. 

For fourteen years Otway Latham’s bride had remained true 
to the memory of their blighted romance. 

The morning that the newspaper came with the New York 
dispatch of her husband’s death, she.set her studio in order. 
She dressed with elaborate care and fixed her hair, just the 
way he had liked it best. 

Then she locked her doors and sat down on a silk divan under 
the big studio window. 

An alarmed old French caretaker thought he had heard a 
shot. He ran clattering in his sabots after a gendarme. 

Natalie Latham was dead with the fatal newspaper clutched 
in her hand. This was the end of the romance that had 
blossomed in New York so long before. This was the end of 
the heartache that started with the parting in the hotel patio 
down in Mexico City in 1896. 

The search of the lawyers for Latham evidence now turned 
to a hunt for Grey Latham, Otway’s older brother. This con- 
cluded in a few days with the discovery that he, too, was dead. 
It was but a matter of a few weeks after Otway’s death that 
Grey Latham was found dead on the pavement in Ninth street, 
near Broadway, one night. He had been killed by a blow on 
the head and his pockets had been rifled. 

Again the investigators were sent out to seek Percy Latham, 
an older son of the Major. 
connection with his father’s motion picture affairs. He had 
made and lost a fortune in the drug business in the West and, 


at last reports, was employed as a chemist by a New York » 


drug house. But, shortly, it was discovered that he also had 
come to a tragic death at the end of his once prosperous career. 

Considerably disconcerted, the lawyers again turned to 
Washington, which had once been the Major’s home. There 
they at last found some encouragement, In a directory they 
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Percy Latham had had no-direct 


O novel ever written contains more 

of the drama of life than the remark- 

able story of the Lathams of motion 

picture fame included in this chapter, 
and here told for the first time. 

This chapter delves deep into for- 

gotten romances and affairs of the 


motion picture which have remained 
secrets through all the years and in 
spite of the superficial attentions of less 
persistent investigators of screen his- 


tory. . 

You can not understand the screen of 
today without a knowledge of what it 
was yesterday and back through all the 
complicated yesterdays which The Ro- 
mantic History of the Motion Picture is 
unfolding from month to month. In 
this narrative love and death, triumph 
and tragedy ride side-by-side. It is a 
tale of absorbing interest. 


James R. Quirk, Editor. 





found the address of the Misses Ella G. Latham and Sallie 
Evelyn Latham, aged sisters of the Major. | 

S. S. Durham of the office of Page, Kerr & Cooper, hastened 
to see them. 

“T would like you to tell me all that you can about Major 
Latham’s motion picture inventions,” he began. 

‘‘Of course we would be glad to tell you anything we know,” 
came the answer, “but why don’t you talk to our brother and 
let him tell you himself?” 

The lawyer was dumfounded. 

‘“‘But—but he has been dead for years!” 

“No, you are mistaken. He is living.”” They were emphatic. 

“Where?” 

“Tn New York.” 

Up in 116th street, in a drab little furnished room, Parker 
W. Page found Major Latham eking out his days in dire 
poverty. 

While all the breathless search had been going on for months, 
leading the investigators into every corner of the country, the 
one man who held the key to all the obscurities of the patent 
situation was within ten minutes of 80 Fifth avenue, the Patents 
Company’s office. 

Since 1897, thirteen unhappy years, Major Latham had 
been dead so far as the world of the motion picture was con- 
cerned. His health was broken, his ambitions. destroyed. 
This proud old man, a chivalrous relic of the old South, a one 
time valiant officer of the Army of the Confederacy, and a 
scientist of repute, was ending his days as a book agent. When 
bright, sunny days came, he struggled out on his wearying 
rounds, ringing the doorbells of Harlem. But mostly he kept 
to his room and lived, after a fashion, on the tiny allowance 
that his sisters in Washington were able to send him. 

The motion picture screen which he, first of all men, had 
brought into being in his Frankfort Street workshop in Jan- 
uary of 1895, had grown up into an industry of millions. Now 
other men, men to whom he was hardly even a name, were 
fighting over the millions of this empire of the screen. 

One can imagine what must have been the emotions of the 
proud but broken old man, when he trudged the streets, passing 
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the countless garish and blatantly prospering motion picture 
theaters of 1910. Years before he had lost his last claim on 
the new art for a mere theusand dollars, borrowed against his 
patents, to be loaned to his son Grey. 

Now the motion picture, in the flush of its riches and battles, 
had forgotten him—and he had all but forgotten it. 

On April 25, 1911, to the surprise and amazement of all the 
litigants, Major Woodville Latham in his own proper person, 
feeble but courageously erect and brave as in the old days, 
entered the courtroom. He was sworn as a witness and took 
the stand. 

For some days he gave his testimony under the examination 
of Page, the attorney, and against the raking fire of cross and 
re-cross examination by the relentless lawyers for the defendant 
Éi Imp.” 

Major Latham stood the ordeal with fortitude. His testi- 
mony, to be found in the records of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, is an example 
of crispness and clarity. And here and there the printed lines 
carry the glow of the Major’s heat when he departed momen- 
tarily from the cold routine of facts to defend himself and his 
sons against implications in the statements of other witnesses. 

In a strict legal sense, the Motion Picture Patents Company, 
having acquired the Latham patents by due right of purchase 
from the Ansco company, had no obligation to the old inventor. 
But even corporations have their sensibilities and emotions. 

The Patents Company, cautiously phrasing its suggestion to 
avoid possible offense to.proud Major Latham, asked him what 
he required for a living. ‘This, at least, they thought was due 

him. His patent had, after all, not yet passed through the 
final test of the courts, the action then in progress. If, in the 

_ end, they triumphed on the basis of his patent, perhaps then 

a substantial sum could be set aside for him by way of a belated 

but welcome recognition. Meanwhile he should be main- 
tained in comfort. 





George Loane Tucker, a member of the original “Imp” com- 
pany of 1910, who later became a famous director. His 
greatest picture was “The Miracle Man” 
















Major Latham flushed and hesitated. “I should be able 
to do nicely with fifteen dollars a week— 
I—I have done with much less.” 


X Gruff J. J. Kennedy, the iron boss of the Patents Com- 
+ pany group, choked back an exclamation. : 
i H “We'll give him twice that.” 


So Major Latham was paid thirty dollars a week there- 
after. But the old inventor’s stormy life was about ended. 
He declined rapidly 
in health and spirit. The 
sessions in court had 
given him a glimpse of 
the golden land of the 
motion picture, which he 
had discovered and never 
enjoyed. 

Thanksgiving Day, 
1911, Major Latham 
died. The Patents Com- 
pany gave him a funeral. 

Two years ago the 
writer of this history 
went one snowy winter 
day on a lone pilgrimage 
to Rotk Creek Ceme- 
tery, near Washington, 
D. C., seeking the grave 
of the tragedy-haunted 
old pioneer of the screen. 

The quiet cemetery 
office was empty. Out 
among the graves in the 
distance a gnarled old 
grave digger was at work. 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE I18] 
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Thomas H. Ince, taken when he was managing 
director of the Broncho, Kay-Bee and Domino 
films, and his wife, who was Alice Kershaw. Mr. 
Ince was in the old “Imp” company and Miss 
Kershaw with the Biograph 


Hoover 





| 


picture. 
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“I am looking for a grave—’’ I started to 
suggest after engaging his reluctant attention. 

“Well, there’s plenty of them about,” the 
old grave digger answered, bending again to 
his work. 

“But it 1s a special one I want—Mayor 
Woodville Latham’s.”’ 

The grave digger clambered out of his exca- 
vation and dropped his shovel. 

“Yep, he’s here—way over yonder. 
along and I'll show you. Buried him ten 
year ago—cremated—didn't need no permit.” 

The digger of graveyard mould led the way 
through a half a mile of the crowded cemetery, 
thick with headstones, until he came to a 
granite shaft bearing the name of Latham. 

I marvelled at the old man’s memory in this 
city of the dead. “ Do you know where they 
all are, like this?” 

“Sure—they don’t move around on me 
much.” 

“This man,” I volunteered, “put the motion 
picture on the screen.” 

The grave digger filled his pipe and regarded 
the headstone with a new interest. 

“ He did—well I reckon he didn’t get nothing 
out of it—them inventor fellows never does.” 

And thus passes the name of Latham from 
the affairs of the motion picture. 


Come 





HE war over the patents in the case against 
the Independent Motion Picture Company, 
in which Woodville Latham became so im- 
portant a witness, brought in another per- 


sonality of more interest than importance, 
William Friese Greene, of London. 


As has been indicated in the prior chapter, 
Greene was a persistent claimant to past 
honors as the original inventor of the motion 
And it will be recalled from that 
chapter that Greene figured in the litigation 
which wrecked the patent protection of Kine- 
macolor, a procedure which reflected no 


| shining credit on himself. 


Because, in their efforts to discredit the 
Motion Picture Patents Company, the inde- 
pendents had made much of the claims of 
Greene to a priority over the American in- 
ventors, he became on this wave of propaganda 
a personage of promised importance in the 
fight. P. A. Powers, of the independent 
forces, planned to spring a surprise upon the 
Patents Company. He communicated with 
Greene and arranged for him to come most 
quietly to New York, prepared to take the 
witness stand and explode the entire American 
patent situation. 

All went nicely. Greene came to New York, 
and was stowed away at a hotel with con- 
siderable secrecy. Then the lawyers for the 
independents went into secret session with the 
imported star witness. 

Greene expanded and expounded at length 
on his claims and talked glowingly of his in- 


vention of the motion picture camera. 


But there was just that little technical 
matter of proof, a documentary presentation 
of facts about these important British patents 


| of which he spoke. 


Alas and alack! Mr. Greene was much 


| annoyed—for, said he, he had forgotten and 


left all of his patent papers in London. 

So, just as quietly, just as secretly, Greene 
was bundled off to London, before the Patents 
Company could discover him. The Patents 
Company would doubtless have put Greene 
on the stand and ventilated his patent claims 
for the moral effect on the independent trade, 


which had been taking courage out of his 


supposed priority. 

After the Kinemacolor litigation which fol- 
lowed this episode, William Friese Greene 
disappeared from the motion picture affairs of 
England. In rors he was discovered in want 
and the concerns of Film Row in London 
raised a fund of about seven hundred dollars 
to supply his immediate wants. The British 
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picture men were beginning patriotically to 
desire an original “‘inventor-of-the-films”’ all 
their own. 

But tragedy followed fast on the footsteps of 
Greene. On the night of May 5, 1921, he was 
invited to a dinner in London given by the 
film trade. As “the father of the industry,” 
Greene was called upon to make a speech. 
He rose and once again he told his story—and 
at the end of it fell dead across his chair. 

Due largely to fictions built about the name 
of Greene, there are many in the motion picture 
industry today who feel convinced that the 
art was born in England. 


X J HILE the battles of the courts raged on, 
the “Imp” merrily proceeded to make 
pictures and profits. The producing organi- 
zation was developing to keep pace with the 
widening independent market for films. 

“Imp,” as the leader of the independents. 
began to draw heavily on the trained forces 
of Biograph, the most advanced of the pro- 
ducing concerns in the Patents Company 
group. Biograph under Griffith was, in effect. 
the training school for actors and directors and 
the experimental research establishment for 
the evolution of the art. 

Harry Salter, a director who had been asso- 
ciated with Griffith on the stage and on 
through his Biograph connection, was taken 
over by “Imp” at the same time that this 
aggressive independent took away “‘The Bio- 
graph Girl,” Florence Lawrence. And the 
early payrolls of “Imp” include the names of 
many others who had appeared in early 
Biograph casts. 

In the late fall of roro, Joseph Smiley, a 
member of the “Imp” stock company, was 
strolling Broadway at the lunch hour when 
he encountered his friend, Thomas H. Ince, 
an actor. Ince was in off the road at the end 


of an indifferent summer season, broke and 
Smiley 


“resting,” as they say onBroadway. 
volunteered the information to his stage as- 
sociate that he was now working in the pic- 
tures. Ince made a wry face to indicate his 
sympathy with this sad plight and in the next 
instant eagerly inquired: 

“Any chance for me?” 

“Sure,” Smiley answered, “come on.” 

Salter, the director, took Ince into the cast 
of the picture in progress as a “heavy” at 
five dollars a day. 

This was the screen debut of the man who, 
as a maker of pictures in the years to come, 


was to build up the largest personal fortune — 


among the directors of the screen. In less 
than fourteen years this five dollar a day 
“heavy” is credited with something between 
five and six million dollars. 

Ince came of a stage family and grew up in 
the Thespian life. Asa youngster he appeared 
in many of the plays which took the road from 
New York, most notable among them perhaps 
being James A. Herne’s production of ‘Shore 


Acres.” There was an interlude in his stage 


career one summer when Mr. Thomas H. 
Ince was a bus boy, carrying the dishes at 
Pitman Hall, a White Mountain resort. 


never dreaming of the ups that were to come. 
In the cast of “Hearts Courageous” at the 
Broadway theater in New York, Ince met 
William S. Hart and struck up a friendship 
that was filled with potentialities of the future 
for both of them. 

One of Ince’s smiling reminiscences is of 
the gloomy Christmas Day of 1905 when he, 


Hart and Frank Stammer,also an actor, found — 


themselves cheerless and broke, at the Bar- 
rington hotel in New York. Just when the 


day seemed the most dismal, Stammer re- 


ceived a present of a roasted turkey, accom- 
panied by fitting decorations. In the years 


ahead it was on the cards that Ince and Hart 


were to share a good deal of “turkey.” — 
While Ince was working on his first picture 


He 
took the ups and downs as they came, probably 
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adverse comments from the rest of the audience 
could be overheard. 


move. Now an emissary was sent down to | 


| rising screen favorite, could be lured away 


been playing at Biograph, came along. They 


_ possibility of being shut down by injunction 
overnight. Carl Laemmle had been planning 


United States courts seemed advisable. Hast- 





at “Imp,” Mrs. Ince, known to the stage | 
Alice Kershaw, found an engagement playing 
in Biograph pictures under the direction of | § 
Frank Powell. The director suggested that & 
she might bring her husband to the studio. 
So Thomas [nce made his one and only Bio- 
graph appearance in a comedy, entitled Bel 


New Lid,” the Biograph release of November 


was invited back to “Imp.” 

“Vou made a hit,’ Smiley informed him. 
“(Go see Tom Cochrane—he likes your work.” 

By this time the shrewd young Mr. Ince 
had made a discovery for himself. He was 
rather short and unheroic of proportions. 
He decided that he was not of the architecture 
of which stars of the screen would be made. | 
He therefore decided that he would be a 
director and plotted deep to that end. Now 
was his opportunity. 

Ince argued with Cochrane that, if he re- 
turned to “Imp,” he should be given the first | | 
opening as a director. This was reluctantly | «4 
agreed. 

Then came the day when, overhearing a 
telephone conversation, Ince discovered that 
a director had quit. He marched up to | 
Cochrane. he 

“That makes me a director,” Ince an- 
nounced. 

Cochrane hesitated. Presumably he hed not 
intended this development at all, but Ince 
was cocky and insistent. | 

“Yes, sure.” A smile spread over Coch- | 
rane’s face. He had to see it through. “You 
start now.” | 

The actors of the “Imp” company had 
seemingly less enthusiasm for Ince as a director 
than Cochrane. The cast gave the new 
director the cold shoulder. Ince was annoyed 
with the amateurish high school girl scenarios 
available and resurrected a bit of verse, en- 
titled “Little Nell’s Tobacco,” for his first 
production. Hayward Mack, later a director, 
played the lead. | 

When the picture was completed, Carl 
Laemmle, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Ince, 
went down to Fourteenth street to see it in 
the “Imp” projection room. Throughout 
the screening of the picture Ince plied Laemmle 
with rapid conversation and expounded vigor- 
ously on the super-merit of the picture. It | 
seems to have been a masterpiece that needed 
a good deal of boosting. Then, as it finished 
‘on the screen, Ince seized Laemmle by the arm 
and rushed him out of the room before any 
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But when Ince next encountered Smiley he | | 


m 


In this fashion Ince made himself a director. 
“Imp” was growing more and more cou- 
rageous. 


pee raiding of Biograph for Florence 
Lawrence had proven a decidedly profitable 


Biograph again to see if “Little Mary,” a 


from Griffith. She could—for $175 a week, | 
‘amost amazing salary. T 
Owen Moore, with whom Miss Pickford had 


were assigned to the direction of Thomas Ince. 

Presently “Imp” announced for release 
“Their First Misunderstanding,” with “Little 
Mary” in the leading rôle. The name of 
Pickford was yet unknown to the screen public. 
‘She was just “Little Mary.” : 

But the Patents Company’s lawyers were 
pressing hard and “Imp” faced the immediate 


to send Ince and his company to California, 
but an escape from the jurisdiction of the 


‘ily, plans were made for a flight to Cuba. 

C. A. Willat, known in all the motion picture 
world as “Doc,” laboratory chief for “Imp,” 
was sent ahead to make studio arrangements. 

It was an expedition of many adventures. 

The vessel on which Ince and his company 
sailed had hardly cleared Ambrose channel 
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when Mrs. Pickford, mother of Mary, in great 
| excitement demanded of Ince and the captain 
of the ship that it be put about and returned 
at once to New York. She had discovered, 
not entirely to her pleasure, that ‘Little 
Mary” and Owen Moore had been secretly 
married in New York, shortly before the 
sailing. 

Peace was restored with difficulty and, in 
due season, the party was landed in Cuba— 
followed by the sleuths of the Motion Picture | 
Patents Company and J. J. Kennedy’s intel- 
ligence service. 

Doc Willat had leased a forbidding stone | 
structure as quarters and studio for the com- 
pany. There was that about the place which 
seemed chilling and inhospitable to the actors. 
They were vastly reassured, however, when it 
was explained that this was nothing less than 
the Palacio del Carneado of Vedado. Joseph 
Smiley and King Baggot, however, did some | 
inquiring on their own account and found that, 
in spite of its sumptuous name, the Palacio 
was In fact an abandoned jail. They moved. 

The company had been at work but a few 
days when everyone became mysteriously 
and desperately ill, : 

The situation was doubly critical. “Imp” 
in New Yorkwas dependent for its very existence 
on the uninterrupted output of the company 
in Cuba. 

Ince, recovering, first made a searching 
investigation. He found that Charlie Weston, 
the property man, with an eye to business and 
| personal profits, had taken to Cuba with him 
a very large wholesale tin of cold cream. 
| Weston calculated that there would be no 
| drugstores in Cuba and that he would-make a 
fortune out of selling his cold cream to the 
actors for the nightly removal of their make- 
up. So far so good. But he stored his drum 
of cold cream in the kitchen ice box. The 
Cuban cook decided it was just a fancy per- 
fumed American lard and proceeded accord- 
ingly. 

“That,” remarked Ince, “explains every- 
thing—fried chicken a la Colgate.” 

In Havana, Ince met J. Parker Read, who 
had been adventuring about Cuba as a sales- 
man. He employed Read as an interpreter 
for his dealings with the Cubans. 







HE cold cream catastrophe had hardly 

passed when internal diplomatic troubles 
arose. Owen Moore and a property boy de- 
veloped a feud, resulting in a lusty battle. 
Swearing vengeance, the somewhat disfigured 
youth announced to Ince that he was going 
to prosecute Moore in the Cuban courts. 

“Don’t do it—we've got troubles enough, 
now,” Ince interposed. “But go ahead and 
talk about it all you want to. Make a noise 
about it.” Ince had a bit of a scheme for 
| producing peace by intimidation. Also Moore 
was not high in the friendship of Ince and the 
company. 

At Ince’s instance, J. Parker Read called in 
‘an ornate Havana policeman, in gold lace and 
grim visage. 

In a loud voice to be heard all over the 
studio, Ince exclaimed: ‘“‘No, Mr. Moore is 
not here. I do not know where he is. I 
think he has gone back to the States.” 

Whereupon Read, the interpreter, appar- 
ently translating, spoke long and earnestly to 
the policeman about the weather and ended by 
presenting him with a package of cigarettes. 

After this performance had been repeated 
a few days, Moore became apprehensive. 

Ince meanwhile talked ominously about the 
desperate character of Cuban courts and 
Cuban justice. Anything, it seemed, might 
happen to a man if he were once arrested. 
| The lighter offenders were merely burned alive. 
Serious affairs naturally took more serious 
attention. 

The hoax gathered momentum and at last 
Moore yielded to what seemed discretion. 
Without removing his make-up, he departed 
‘from the harbor of Havana and returned to 
New York. 
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The feeling that grew out of this incident 


led in time to the return of Mary Pickford to | 


Biograph. 


The war of “Imp” against the Motion | 
Picture Patents Company had an incidental 


result of interest in the formation of totally 
unrelated business. Watterson R. Rothacker, 
the Chicago representative of Billboard, an 
amusement journal, in the opportune year of 
rg1o was struck with the possibilities of a busi- 
ness devoted to the making of motion pictures 
for industrial and advertising purposes. He 
looked about for backing and discussed his 
project with Carl Laemmle and Robert Coch- 
rane, of the Independent Motion Picture 
Company. 

This was at one of the many moments when 
another Patents Company injunction blow 
was about to fall. 





Cochrane and Laemmle were not especially » 


interested in advertising pictures, but they | 


saw a handsome legal loophole in sight. They 
agreed to finance Rothacker’s project if he 
would name it ‘Industrial Moving Picture 
Company’’—thus giving it those same valu- 
able, trademarked initials, IM P. In the event 
the Independent Company was shut down 
by the courts, the producing activities could, 
at an instant’s notice, be shifted over to the 
Industrial Company and the trademark would 
be saved along with the product—at least 
until a new injunction should issue. 
Meanwhile the trend of the court war 
shifted. The emergency situation which gave 
Rothacker his opportunity passed without a 


crisis and, two years later, he purchased the | 


“Imp” interests. Presently the concern took 
on its present name, the Rothacker Film Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


Many advertising and industrial pictures | 


were made before roro. As we have noted in 
earlier chapters, Haig & Haig put whiskey 
advertisements on a street screen on Broad- 


way as early as 1897. But Rothacker was | 


first to see the serious business possibilities of 
the advertising picture. His first release, back 
in rorr, was “Farming with Dynamite,” a 
one-reeler calculated to show that nitro- 
glycerine is mightier than the plow. 


The ‘co aap of the “Imp” concern and | 


La Je’s film service in defiance of the trust 
increased the general courage of the inde- 
pendent field, and others rapidly rose to co- 
operate and compete. A brand new war, a 
desperate civil war among the independents 
was brewing, long before the main issue with 
the Patents Company had come to a conclu- 
sion. In our next chapter we shall see some 
of the humor and desperation of this conflict 


among the independents and trace some of its | 


consequent effects toward the making of the 
great names of the screen ofjtoday. 
[ TO BE CONTINUED | 









William Fox, the one exchangeman 
oul of fifty-eight, who dared give battle 
lo the great Motion Picture Patents 
Company and who won his fight for 
independence 


Chapter XXII 


HILE the courts re- 

sounded with the clash 

of battle between the 

Motion Picture Patents 
Company and the Independents in 
the lusty days of 1910-11, another 
campaign,based more upon strategy 
than law, was somewhat covertly 
and quietly under way. 

Down at 52 Broadway the offices 
of belligerent Jeremiah J. Kennedy 
were expanding across wide areas of 
floor space. 

Clerks, draughtsmen and statis- 
ticians bent over tables with acres 
of figures and blueprints. They 
were concerned with charts and 
curves and graphs which would have only added to the excite- 
ment and mystery of the motion picture men concerned if they 
could have had a glimpse of this mathematical forecast of their 
film fate. 

Fighting Jeremiah was engaged in the process of buying the 
motion picture distributing business from itself with its own 
money! And, it may be added, using its own credit to do it. 

The methods used were remarkable because of their arrant 
improbability and their extreme practicality as evidenced by 
results. ? 

In the eyes of many of the film men against whom Kennedy's 
plans were laid, he was an arch villain. 

In the opinion of some of his jealous rivals for power within 


Richard A. Rowland, who sold his exchanges 

for a quarter of a million, built the present 

Metro company, and is‘now head of First 
National 
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Here told for the first time 


The secret of the little memorandum sheet which 
was Jeremiah J. Kennedy’s Doomsday Book of the 
industry of the motion picture—a story of a secret 
code. 

The tale of a tiger—or how William Fox, alone 
among the exchangemen of the motion picture, made 
a stand against the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany and won a private war of his own. 

When D. W. Griffith scolded Arthur Johnson, 
famous star of 1910, and Biograph lost him to the 
newly formed Reliance, resulting in new careers for 
a whole array of now noted players. 


his own organization he was a full- 
blown Niccolo Machiavelli. — 

In the opinion of the author he 
was a bearcat for figures. 

Kennedy wanted to acquire for 
the General Film Company all of 
the motion picture exchanges of 
value. His methods were so simple 
that they could not be understood. 
He set about getting all the infor- 
mation that could be had about 
them. 

The motion picture business has 
always been prone to a vast amount 
of gossiping. It was and is full of 
chattering, gesticulating people. 
Kennedy fomented gossip and set 
his espionage service to gather the 
results. 

Each motion picture exchange 
man presumably knew his own bus- 
iness and his own section of the 
country fairly well. Kennedy made 
it his business to know the whole 
country exceedingly well and to 
know just how much each exchange 
man knew. 

The campaign resolved itself pres- 
ently into a compact collection 
of data, abstracted most secretly 
and personally by Kennedy into a 
sheet that told him the whole story. 

This was written in a curious 
code, with half the figures on the sheet and the other half of 
the significant characters on a similar sheet, locked deep in 
Kennedy’s safe at 52 Broadway. 

If by any remote chance Kennedy had lost his little black 
pocket memorandum book with that precious sheet in it the 
finder could not have been a bit the wiser, unless he also robbed 
the sate. 

But Kennedy knew the figures well enough without the cede. 
He had them in his head. And there was never the remotest 
probability that he would lose his head. 

By turning to his pocket edition of Doomsday, Kennedy 
could tell at a glance the essential facts about any motion pic- 
ture exchange in the United States and Canada, whether it be 
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in Amarillo, Wahoo or the Bronx. The little black book 
held the secret of what the exchange was worth on the basis 
of films owned and business done, what the owner thought 
it was worth, what he would ask for it, and, most important 
of all, the figure that Jeremiah J. Kennedy had decided that 
the owner was going to get for the exchange. It is hardly 
necessary to add that in no instance were these figures 
identical. The last was always lowest. In all these 
operations Kennedy did not have the unqualified support 
of the members of the Motion Picture Patents Company. 
It will be remembered from a remote chapter that Kennedy 
came into the picture business to be the undertaker for 
the Biograph Company which was 
sick unto death, and that he decided 
to cure its ills by the treatment of 
the entire industry. Some of the 
patients did not thoroughly enjoy 
the medicine, even though it was 
doing them good. 

So it came, as has been related, 
that when the General Film Com- 
pany was formed with a paper capi- 
talization of two millions of dollars, 
the only real money in the concern 
was fifteen thousand loaned to the 
corporation by Kennedy. 

Many of the picture makers of 
the Patents Company group timid- 
ly feared that they would lose all 
their customers among the ex- 
changes by starting the General 
Film Company in competition. But 
Kennedy had no notion that the 
General Film would be in competi- 
tion long. It was his program 
benevolently to assimilate the com- 
petition—on his own terms. 

So it came that the iron boss 
gathered unto himself in lieu of 
capital a strong state of mind and 
used it to acquire the exchanges 
previously licensed by the Patents 
Company. The net result was that, 
between April, 1910, and January 
1, 1912, the General Film Company 
bought the fifty-seven leading ex- 
changes in America, for $2,243,089 
in cash and notes, and preferred 
stock in the company of the face 
value of $794,000. All this in less than two years’ time. 

It might appear strange that this Bismark of the screen was 
so able to work his will and plan with so many men over such 
a scope of territory. But it will be remembered that the con- 
trol of the Motion Picture Patents Company lay, to all prac- 
tical intents, in the hands of Kennedy and: H. N. Marvin, of 
Biograph, who worked together with a harmony that was re- 
markable in the fussing chaos of film politics. Now all of the 
licensed exchanges with their clamoring demand from the 
theatres for film were entirely dependent upon remaining in the 
good graces of the Patents Company. If their licenses were 
revoked they got no more film. They could “go independent” 
or die, or both. Some did. The studios of the Patents Com- 





Allan Dwan, now a Famous Players direc- 

tor, who was kidnapped from the old Essanay 

company by the camouflaged “O'Malley and 
Smith Advertising Company ” 





HE remarkable panorama of the past of 

the industry of the motion picture, un- 
folded in these pages from month to month, is 
an amazing tale of conflict. 

It seems that the history of the motion pic- 
ture, like that of nations and all the affairs of 
men, is largely a progression from one war to 
the next. 

The motion picture, like what we sometimes 
are pleased to call Civilization, seems to have 
been pushed forward in its line of progress by 
the rivalries, jealousies and greeds of the pic- 
ture makers. 

This chapter sets forth with especial force the 
growth that came to the Empire of the Screen 
because of the oppressions of those who desired 
to control it as their own. Great men and great 
events are born of stress. Of stress there was— 
and is—plenty 1 in the art of the motion picture. 

Here is a chapter vibrant with the tense 
struggles of the most competitive industry in 
the world, and laden with the drama of big and 
little business, glinted here and there by the 
humor and w himsy of big men in small mo- 
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pany group, Biograph, Vitagraph, 
Kalem, Edison, Pathe, Essanay, 
Selig, Kleine and others, constituted 
the world’s greatest and most re- 
liable supply of film satisfactory at 
the box office. This gave the Gen- 
eral Film Company, through its 
Siamese twin connection with the 
Patents Company, a mighty club. 

There were many, many ways in 
which an exchange could be found 
guilty of violating its license agree- 
ment and incurring a cancellation. 

This situation was a large factor 
in inducing many of the exchanges 
to sell out—at the price listed in 
Kennedy’s little black book. 

This price was always to be paid 
in twenty quarterly installments, 
reaching over a period of five years, 
in addition to a certain percentage 
of payment in stock in the General 
Film Company. The quarterly in- 
stallments were well within the 
profit-making power of the ex- 
changes. 

The plan was boldly and neatly 
conceived. The business was bought 
with its own earnings, and these 
shares of stock, which, in a slender 
way, made the extinguished competitor a partner in the project. 
This element was just strong enough to make him keep the 
peace if he felt belligerent after selling out. 

The General Film Company swallowed up every licensed ex- 
change except one—the last and fifty-eighth on the list it did 
not get, and thereon hangs not only a tale but a tiger. 

That fifty-eighth exchange and its refusal to be taken by 
General Film resulted in giving the world of the motion picture 
the famous name of Theda Bara and a whole array of other 
spectacular superfluities. 

This fifty-eighth and last on the list was The Greater New 
York Film Rental Company, William Fox, president. 

There were many reasons why [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 110] 
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Fox and his exchange were last on the list.. Fox 
| Was strongly entrenched. He had large hold- 
ings in theater interests all over the city of New 
York, and he had allied with him many persons 
of financial and political power, among them 
Tim Sullivan, an astute old party often de- 
picted by the cartoonists as strolling. Four- 
teenth street with a large, striped Bengal cat 
on a leash, in the vicinity of a temple of liberty 
| known as Tammany Hall. 

The General Film Company took the squir- 
rels and the rabbits first, saving the tiger for 
the grand climax and finish. 

It was just as well. If some of the rabbits 
had known what a fight the tiger was going to 
put up they might have developed a dangerous 
courage. | 

arly in September of rgr1, William Fox got 
a telephone call from the offices of the General 
Film Company in which he was invited to call 
on Percy Waters, general manager. He went. 


T appeared that Mr. Fox was advised in a 

friendly but exceedingly direct way that this 
was a most excellent time to sell The Greater 
New York Film Rental Company to the Gen- 
eral Film Company. 

This Mr. Fox did not think especially desir- 
able. The Greater New York, according to his 
testimony in subsequent litigation, was earning 
about $75,000 a year and cost him very little 
effort. He remarked that his business was 
worth about $750,000, and indicated he would 

rather keep it. 

This was the signal for the entry of J. J. 
Kennedy, the great persuader. 

“I would not want to let go at all, even 
under this pressure, unless I got at least $150,- 
090,” Fox announced. 

Kennedy went down into the little black 
book. “In my opinion we could pay you 
$89,000.” | 

The interview ended with declarations oi 
friendship and with the status quo unimpaired, 
but full of static electricity. 

The evening of November 14, torr, a few 
hours after the Tuesday meeting of the Motion 
Picture Patents Company, a messenger boy 
dashed into the Fox offices a few minutes before 
closing time, bearing a letter. 

In this letter the Motion Picture Patents 
Company in its own polite crisp way an- 
nounced to the G reater New York Film Rental 
| Company that, on 8 o ‘clock on’ Monday morn- 
| iag of the ensuing fourth day of December, 
Tort, its license would be cancelled. Bang. 

Fox went to see Kennedy. This time he 
asked for $125,000. 

Kennedy promised to take it up with the 
executive committee. 

Fox held many con ferenc es with his friends 
| in the General organization, Jacques Pert of 
Pathe and Albert E. Smith of Vitagraph. Then 
he went back to Kennedy. 

“There is not a chance of getting you any 
| more than the schedule,” Kennedy announced 
with an air of regretful resignation. 

He reached for the little black book. 

Consulting the book, Kennedy murmured 
something about $78,000 or $80,000, with a 
crafty eve on Fox. 

Fox was on the alert at once. 
schedule was $89,000.” 

Kennedy was watching 
had come into camp. 
| “Well, maybe—I'm willing to stand by any 

figure I gave you.” 

Fox grew melodramatic, pleading. 

“See if you can't get me a hundred thou- 
sand.” On the witness stand a few years later 
he recounted the story of that sad, bitter inter- 
view, explaining in scenario fashion: “Re- 
member, I am dying now. Down and out two 
days later, and everybody pretending to be my 
| dearest friend.” 

Kennedy went to the phone and called up 
a member of the committee. ‘Fox is here 


“No, the 


carefully. The tiger 
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- My life is coming to the last. 
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ready to sell to General. He wanted me to try 
to get him a hundred thousand.” 

Then Kennedy hung up the phone and 
turned back to Fox, with the air of one who 
had done his best and failed. 

“All these fellows are your friends, but they 
make me the Patsy. They want to be the good 
fellow, and they are making me the bad fellow. 
He said the schedule called for $78,000. Better 
let me stand by my offer of $90,000.” 

Fox was moved with great emotion. 

“Mr. Kennedy, beggars can’t be choosers. 
On December 
4th the Greater New York shall be no more. 
I suppose the best thing I can do is to agree to 
accept your offer.” 

The agreement was made and the contract 
forwarded to Fox; also a formal withdrawal 
of the cancellation of his license. 

But Fox was not done yet. ` He submitted 
the contract of sale to Rogers & Rogers, his 
attorneys,’ and on December 6, Gustavus A. 
Rogers called up Kennedy to announce that 
his client would not sell on the terms offered. 

Forthwith, on December 7, again came a 
notice of cancellation of the Greater New York 
license by the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany, effective Christmas Day, IOTI: ` 

Biograph refused thereupon to deliver film 
to the Greater New York. Fox, through:his 
attorneys, went into the state courts of New 
York with an action for injunction. Years of 
complicated litigation followed, while Fox suc- 
cessfully fought from injunction to injunction, 
forcing a continuance of film service from the 
licensed studios of the Patents Company or- 
ganizations. Meanwhile he went into the pro- 
duction of film on his own account. Fox did 
his fighting in the state courts and on his home 
grounds where all of his resources could be 
brought to bear. 


Net all of the Fox battles were fought in 
court. Some of them erupted in mysterious 
night raids and conflicts at the Greater New 
York exchange. There was strong arm work 
to be done. 

A significant bit of Fox strategic policy came 
with the acquisition of Winfield Sheehan, now 
vice president and general manager of the con- 
cern, who went to ‘the film organization from 
his position as secretary to Rhinelander Waldo, 
then police commissioner of the city of New 

Tork. If Fox needed a militia, Winnie Sheehan 
knew where there were recruits. 

William Fox, the erstwhile cloth-sponger. 
was fighting his way to millions in a big and 
bitter game. A remarkable stroke, destined to 
affect all the course of the industry was yet 
to come, another of the secret, untold tales of 
the screen to come in an early chapter. 

The subject of the price paid for exchanges 
by the General Film Company has been the 
source of many erroneous traditions in the film 
world. Reference to the records of the cor- 
poration discovers that George Kleine, with 
one Canadian and four American exchanges, 
received the largest payment, a total of $346,- 
714.87. Next in total came the Pittsburgh 
Calcium Light exchanges of Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Omaha, Des Moines and Wilkes- 
barre, sold for $250,205.16. This concern was 
the property of Richard Rowland, now the ex- 
ecutive head of First National, and James B. 
Clarke. The sale set them fancy free, and in 
time Rowland came back to build Metro and 
make more screen history, with the memorable 
“Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” But 
that is another story. 

And while we are in the thrilling domain of 
figures, it is of interest to note from the records 
of the time that, on October 31, roro, there 
were in the United States a total of 9,480 mo- 
tion picture theaters, a mighty growth from 
the nickelodeon beginnings of toos, a period 
of only five years. Of these theaters the Pat- 
ents Company held dominion over 5,281 and 


the Independents served 4,199. Dipping again 
into the dusty statistics of the old Patents 
Company files twenty months later, July 7, 
1912, we find a total of 12,869 theaters, about 
equally divided between the Licensees and the 
Independents. This spells a growth of 36 per 
cent in less than two years. The Promised 
Land was growing richer. 

The pressure of the Kennedy-General cam- | 
paign exerted far-reaching influences in many | 
directions. It set in motion defensive move- 

ments and forces that were, in a few busy 
years, to remake the industry. 

Just when the movement to buy the licensed 
exchanges for General had got fairly under 
way, a secret meeting of the exchange men was 
called at Indianapolis, Ind. Up ina parce at 
the Claypool hotel Richard Rowland, James 
B. Clarke, Robert Leibler, H. E. Aitken, John 
R. Freuler, Emanuel Mandelbaum and a num- 
ber of other exchange owners took counsel, 
It was agreed that they would stand out 
against a sale to the General Film Company. | 

Hardly had this decision been reached when | 
a tap on the door admitted a bellboy bearing 
a telegram addressed to H. E. Aitken. 

Wish you success at your meeting. 

You have nothing to fear. 

J. J. KENNEDY. 
ia some manner, known to him only, Ken- 
nedy in New York was informed of the secret 

meeting, the hour at which it was held and the 
room number. The message with its reassuring 
words was disconcerting to the exchange men. 
This fellow Kennedy was uncanny. : 

The first break in the compact came when, 
the following day, James B. Clarke of the 
Pittsburgh Calcium Light exchanges, an- 
nounced that they had decided to sell to Gen- 
eral, because they had been offered a most 
extraordinary price. 

John R. Freuler, of Milwaukee, went out of 
the meeting with a decision shaping itself in 
his mind. He decided that he could see a good 
distance into Kennedy's plans. Freuler de- 
cided to “go Independent” when the proper 
time should come. 

Opportunely, in August, Joseph Hopp of 
Chicago and Aubrey Kennedy, who was con- 
nected with the Essanay concern of the Patents 
group, waited on Freuler at his Milwaukee 
office with a project to go into the production 
of pictures. 

Then and there they set in motion the train 
of events which was, within six years, to make 
Charles Chaplin the world’s highest salaried 
actor and bring about the resultant star devel- 
opment which is today charged with being the 
major ailment of the screen. 

Following this Milwaukee conference, Freuler 
went to Chicago where he met Samuel S. 
Hutchinson, also interested in production pos- 
sibilities. Hutchinson had been a druggist in 
Ravenswood, a Chicago suburb, when he en- 
tered the film business with Charles Hite, for- 
merly an able and genial vendor of buns and 

“hot dogs” on the campus of Northwestern 
University at Evanston. They were the pros- 
pering proprietors of the H. & H. exchange in 
Chicago. They, like Freuler, needed film. 

Somewhere in the rapid manipulations of the 
project, Aubrey Kennedy dropped out. Freuler 
was cautious and Hutchinson was silent. They 
were still buying licensed film. This time they 
would take no risk of discovery by that prying 
J. J. Kennedy in New York. So they incor- 
porated their new film producing company 
under the charming name of “The O'Malley 
& Smith Advertising Company.” 

The O'Malley & Smith Advertising Com- 
‘pany thereupon went secretly across Lake 

Michigan from Chicago and landed stealthily 
en the sandy shore at Benton Harbor, where 
Gilbert P. Hamilton, a director taken furtively 
from the Essanay Company’s forces in Chi- 
_ cago, made the concern’s first picture, an In- 
_ dian drama, one whole reel in length. It was 
an experiment. They wanted to see if the 
thing could he done. 

With the encouragement of the result the | 
O'Malley & Smith concern came out from 








under cover with a bold announcement in the 
trade journals of its new name, “The American 
lilm Manufacturing Company,” October s, 
| 1910. The advertisement was calculated to 

inspire the motion picture world with the idea 
that this brand new independent concern 
started with all of the expertness and merits of 
the licensed studios. It proudly presented a 
list of no less than twenty employes, all fol- 
lowed by the descriptive line, “formerly of 
Essany.” 

The American raid practically cleaned out 
the Essanay staff over night. Among those kid- 
napped in the American’s raid were Allan 
| Dwan, scenario expert, Charles Ziebarth, tech- 
| nical expert, and J. Warren Kerrigan, leading 

man. 

George K. Spoor, of Essanay, grew decidedly 
displeased and vigorously took the warpath 
against the American, starting with an injunc- 
tion action to prevent further raids on his staff. 
This injunction stood for many years, and, at 
last reports, Samuel S. Hutchinson of the 
American, and Spoor, neighbors on Chicago's 
north side, have never become downright 
chummy. 

On November 4, 1910, Freuler addressed the 
Patents Company, giving notice of cancellation 
of his license. He wanted to beat them to it. 
November 14 the American Film Company 
burst forth with an advertisement announcing 
its first release, the Benton Harbor experiment, 
under the title of “ Romantic Redskins.” And 
promptly on November 30 the Motion Picture 
Patents Company issued one of its neat an- 
nouncements, stating that the licenses of the 
Freuler and Hutchinson exchanges, the West- 
ern of Milwaukee and Joplin, and the H. & H. 
of Chicago, had been cancelled. 
| The American Film Company saw a rapid 
| growth in the ensuing months and for some 
years enjoyed a remarkable prosperity. One 
| of the minor stockholders, who invested five 
thousand dollars in the concern, took that sum 
out in annual profits for a number of years. 
Under the name of the American several play- 
ers rose to stardom and a wide fame. 


N the winter of roro the American stock 
company was sent Into the southwest to make 
| “westerns,” and originated there the pictures 
_ long known under the “Flying A” brand. The 
brand learned to fly eluding the pursuit of the 
Motion Picture Patents Company. 

The first stand of the American was at Red- 
| lands, California, then to La Mesa. There 
some difficulty was experienced because snipers 
and persons unknown tried target practice on 
the American’s one and only camera out on 
| location, using a long range rifle from the pro- 
tective cover of a mesquite thicket. If the 
precious camera had been destroyed, the 
American’s producing program would have 
been set back many months. _ 

An insight into the status of the art of the 
dramatic film of the period is given by con- 
sideration of a typical advertisement of the 
time, an announcement that was made over the 
name of Carl Laemmle of the Imp release of 
March 28, 1910: 


TRANSFUSION 
LENGTH o60 FEET 
This is what I calla film classic. For 
it not only tells a beautiful love story, 
but is educational. It shows the process 
by which blood is transfused from a 
healthy person to an ailing one. All 
this is worked in as a part of the love 
story. The whole plot ts intensely ab- 
sorbing, the acting is pluperfect, the 
photography is clear and distinct, the 
staging masterly! 


This was a charming sample of the thriller 
productions of the period—bloody, but neat 
and timely. 

In the autumn of roto the rising profits of 
their picture making efforts in the New York 
Motion Picture concern, led Charles O. Bau- 
mann and Adam Kessel to the decision to add 
| another producing company for the making of 


dramas. They incorporated the Reliance con- 
cern, a name which continued some years. 

Just at this juncture. Arthur Johnson, a 
favorite at Biograph and the nearest to a star 
that the screen had then produced, was getting 
into the bad graces of Biograph’s director-in- 
chief, D. W. Gnffith. Johnson was perennially 
and perpetually late in arriving at the studio 
and when he arrived he often did not exactly 
resemble the young minister type for which he 
Was so oiten Cast. 

This situation broke into a storm of words 
one forenoon when Johnson dragged in, and the 
Saa stalked out with his feelings considerably 

urt. 

Johnson took himself to an adjacent tavern 
where he resumed his spiritual investigations 
of the night before. 

The grapevine telegraph swiftly spread the 
news that there had been a fuss between 
Arthur Johnson and Griffith. 

Charles Baumann, of the newly formed Re- 
liance, rode hot on the trail of opportunity. 
He strolled into the bar where Johnson was 
communing with his injured dignity, and the 
affable, sympathetic gentleman in the white 
coat set two glasses up on the mahogany. 

When Baumann stepped out, he had John- 
son under contract with Reliance and Johnson 
was feeling much improved. 

In fact, Johnson was so much cheered up by 
Baumann’s attentions that he spread the 
propaganda of Reliance strongly among Bio- 
graph’s players. 

When the first Reliance release was an- 
nounced, October 22, 1910, in advertised de- 
fiance of the Motion Picture Patents Company, 
the cast included, in addition to Johnson, 
Marion Leonard, Henry Walthall, James Kirk- 
wood, Gertrude Robinson, all formerly of Bio- 
graph and Phillips Smalley, who had been with 
another independent concern, Edwin S. Por- 
ters Rex Company. 

In addition, Tony O'Sullivan of Biograph 
fame, was in charge of Reliance’s location and 
property work. 


RS E had started with a sweeping raid 
nthe Patents Company's Biograph strong- 
hold. The title of that first Reliance release, 
starring Arthur Johnson, was “‘ The Grey of the 
Dawn.” 

The title may have been either reminiscence 
or prophecy. 

Smalley was the first Reliance director. 
Stanner E. V. Taylor of Biograph, husband of 
Marion Leonard, was soon added to the Re- 
liance staff and took charge of production. 

Reliance made its first pictures at Coney 
Island. Then, driven in by the snows, it took 
up city quarters at 251 West roth street. 

Biograph remained the dominant producer 
of motion pictures of quality, prospering under 
the commercial advantages of the Motion Pic- 
ture Patents Company and the superior abili- 
ties of D. W. Grifiith as a director. This same 
winter of 1910-11 brought significant oppor- 
tunity to Mack Sennett. Frank Powell, who 
was to have directed ‘*Comrades,”’ one of the 
important pictures of the season, became ill 
just as it was to go into work and, in the 


emergency, Sennett was assigned to the 
picture. This brought him conspicuously to 


the attention of the industry and before long 
opened the door to the career that has since 
made him famous. 

It is amusing to recall that this same season 
Mabel Normand, by now well established in 
the graces of Biograph, was lured to Reliance. 
She appeared in one picture and incurred the 
displeasure of the director, who declared her 
work unacceptable. She returned to Biograph 
promptly, eventually to share in the rise of 
Mack Sennett, 

In our next chapter we will review the inter- 
esting and complex affairs of the period in 
which dissensions arose among the prospering 
independents, with armed war, ending in the 
formation of the once great Mutual Film Cor- 
poration and upheavals which changed the 
whole aspect of the battling industry. 


| TO BE CONTINUED | 


She was Juliet Shelby in 1912 when she made her screen ap- 


pearance in “The Nurse,” 





a Pat Powers production for 


Universal. The years ahead were to bring fame and a new 


name—Mary Miles Minter 


Chapter XXIII 


OST of the crises and 
turning points of the 
history of the motion 
picture have been 
spectacular events. Pictur- 
esque, undisciplined personal- 
ities crashing in the conflicts of 
ruthless greeds have ever made 
even minor film affairs dra- 
matic. Ordinarily the mo- 
tion picture industry washes 
its linen on page one of the 
metropolitan press and debates 
iis internal troubles with a 
battery of megaphones on the 
roof. Thus it has been from 
the beginning. 

But one basic, fundamental, 
revolutionary fact of the de- 
velopment of the screen has 
slipped now some twelve years 
into the past without so much 
as a mention in the recorded 
annals of the industry. 

In the period of our present 
considerations, the most serious 
of the many troubles of the 
Independents in their endless 
strife against the allied picture 
makers of the Motion Picture 
Copyright 1994, by Terry Ramaaye 
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By Terry Kamsaye 


Now You Can Know How— 


A borrowed diamond and a young moustache won 


Thomas Ince the directorial job that carried him into the 


top rank of the picture makers of today. 

A luncheon at Luchow’s in 1912 started Mack Sennett 
on the road to fame and fortune as the maker of the classic 
old Keystone comedies. 

H. E. Aitken started a sensational career of screen pro- 
motions with a raid on Imp that captured Mary Pickford 
and brought Carl Laemmle rushing home from Europe. 

Armed war broke out between the N. Y. M. P. and 
Universal in the merry summer of 1912, when Ince de- 
fended his studio with a Civil War cannon. 

James Cruze, a vaudevillian from Percy Williams 
circuit, sought a summer Job in ae pictures with Pathe 

and started the career that has made him famous twice in 
1 decade. 


Patents Company was the problem of the raw stock, the film it- 
self, the actual, emulsion-coated celluloid strips for their cam- 
eras and projection machines. 

The Motion Picture Patents Company had an exclusive con- 
tract with the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N. Y., 


the first manufacturers of film 
stock. 

This contract was of course a 
part of the general scheme of 
the Patents company for the 
domination of the business. 

Eastman film had grown up 
with the motion picture busi- 
ness. It will be recalled from 
"way back at Chapter One of 
this narrative that Thomas 
Edison’s solution of the prob- 
lemof making motion pictures 
was reached only after William 
Kennedy Laure Dickson re- 
turned from Rochester with 
the first sample of flexible cel- 
luloid photographic material. 

Edison, in his war with Bio- 
graph, had tried to maintain a 
monopolv use of Eastman 
stock, both by negotiation 
with George Eastman and by 
patents contentions claiming 
an exclusive right to the use oi 
film in the motion picture 
camera by authority of inven- 
tion. But Biograph was an 
important customer and Bio- 
graph continued to get the 


Mack Sennett of Biograph went to lunch 
one day in 1912 and came back with a 
company of his own — Keystone, the 
classic of comedy tradition 





History of the 
Picture 


flm. When Biograph and Edison came to their big peace in 
the Motion Picture Patents Company in December, 1908, 
bringing into the fold at the same time all of the then exist- 
ing American picture makers, the negotiation of the desired 
exclusive contract was easy—because there were no other 
customers for the film. 

Thus it came that when “Imp,” “Bison Life Motion 
Pictures” and the rest of the Independents came into the 
field to fight and compete with the Patents Company group, 
they were thrown upon the resources of the European film 
makers for raw stock. 

Jules E. Brulatour, a dealer in photographic supplies and 
materials, with an establishment near Twenty-eighth Street 
and Sixth Avenue, New York, became the importer and 
dealer in various brands of foreign made motion picture film, 
chief among them Lumiere. The Lumieres of Paris and 
Lyons, France, went into the making of film well near con- 
currently with the making of the Lumiere Cinematographe, 
which was among the several motion picture projection 
machines that came from the seed of Edison’s kinetoscope. 

The superior quality of the American made stock gave to 
the pictures of the licensed studios of the Patents Company 
group a vast advantage. Foreign film was produced in 
limited quantities, subjected to all the delays and difficulties 
of shipment across the Atlantic, and was besides often irreg- 
ular in its chemical, physical and photographic properties. 

The best motion pictures in the world from a photographic 
standpoint were coming from the printing plant of the Bio- 
graph, pictures made on Eastman stock by the best technicians 
that the industry had developed. The worst motion pictures 
in the world, measured by the same standard, were coming 
from any or all of the independent laboratories in the attics and 
cellars of New York. 

How large an influence this distant and technical fact has 
exerted on screen reputations of today would be hard to 
ca’culate. Certain it is that the physical quality of Biograph 
prints was a very large contribution to the success of the 
pictures which laid 
the foundation of 
fame for that. in- 
stitution and for the 
names of Griffith, 
Mary Pickford, and 
all those who have 
shared in the hal- 
lowed glories of old 
Biograph tradition. 

It was not only 
true that Griffith 
pictures were better, 
but the public could 
see them better on 
the screen. Fame 
grew out of that. It 
is easier to think in 
terms of personal- 
ities than in imper- 
sonal facts, like film 
stock. Names of 
people are the 
handles to all of the 
major facts of pub- 
lic interest, includ- 
ing the Ford motor 
car. 

The toiling, sweat- 
ing, Cursing and 


In the eventful year of this chapler, Harry E. Aitken (left) and C. J. Hite (right) 
played some high hands in the excitement of film politics. 


first office of the Mutual Film Corporation 





MHIS revealing chapter deals with the gun 
fighting days of 1911-12, when a standing 
army was part of the ne essary equipment of 


many motion picture studios. In this period 


the innocent bystander was unable to tell at a 
glance whether the motion picture business was 
making melodramas or merely settling an in- 
ternal debate. The action was much the same, 
whether on the set or in the president's office. 
Many of the startling events recited here have 
lived only in the traditions of the business and 
| are now recorded for the public for the first 


time. In this busy period the commercial 


alignments began which have projected them- 
selves down through the years into the struc- 
ture of the industry of today. This chapter tells 
of the beginnings of some of today’s motion 
picture successes and reveals the sources of 
some of its troubles. The motion picture patron 
of today can find here curious little threads of 
destiny that have been woven into the fabric of 
the screen glories of 1924. 
James R. Quirk. 


battling Independents yearned for Eastman raw stock, but they 
did not know how to get it. Despite the organization of the 
Sales Company combination, the Independents were as a body 
yet inarticulate. There is a strong probability that, had they 
united in a plea to Eastman supported by the facts and figures 
of their film consumption, they could have prevailed. But 
instead they did everything but ask for what they wanted. 

Among the Independents, Eastman film stock came by boot- 
leg channels in quantities just large enough to constitute 
tantalizing samples. They were ready to pay any price for it. 

The high premium on Eastman stock led to manv and 
peculiar expedients, 
varying from plain 
theft to elaborate 
methods of purchase 
inthe export 
markets of Europe 
and reimportation 
into the United 
States. 

Export orders in 
shipment to ficti- 
tious foreign ad- 
dresses were mys- 
teriously intercepted 
onthesteamer docks 
of New York, San 
Francisco and Van- 
couver to be turned 
about and delivered 
by stealth to the In- 
dependents’ plants. 
Many a shipping 
case that left Roch- 
ester full of film 
arrived in Liverpool, 
Hamburg or 
Havre full of paving 
stones and gravel. 
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They appear here in the 


















The Romantic History of 
the Motion Picture 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 | 

Brulatour was acutely aware of the situa- 
tion. He saw the independent demand for 
film rise from zero to Soo,coo feet a week, 
He made pleas to Eastman at Rochester and 
even dared invade the oflices of the Motion 
Picture Patents Company with a proposal that 
they agree, for a fee and consideration, to let 
the Independents buy Eastman film. The 
Patents company smiled back. 

“All of the Independents will be in jail 
pretty soon, and then they won't need any 
film.” 

There were times when the legal aspects o 
the situation made it seem that this was nght, 
or, if not right, certainly correct. | 

At a time in the early weeks of rort when 

the legal joustings had given the Independents 
a temporary respite and the pressure of the 
raw stock situation began to make an effect 
Colonel Theodore Marceau, who operated a 
chain of important portrait studios in New 
fork, Boston and other cities of the east, 
became interested in the plight of the Inde- 
pendents. His interest arose through his 
acquaintance with J. J. Murdock, who will be 
recalled as one of the early importers of foreign. 
pictures through the International Film & 
Projecting Company, a factor in the develop- 
ment of the Independents. 





ARCEAU was a considerable consumer of 

Eastman wares and felt a certain assur- 
ance in his acquaintanceship with George 
Eastman. 

“I can fix it,” Marceau ventured to Mur- 
dock, who in turn went to Brulatour with the 
idea and a partnership suggestion. 

“Tye been talking that same thing to Mr. 
Eastman and if anybody gets it I ought to,” 
Brulatour responded. But he was willing to 
share profits with anybody who would get him 
Eastman stock to supply the clamoring 
Independents. 

Marceau went to Rochester, and failed. 
But his efforts had perhaps an important part 
in paving the way. 

Brulatour renewed his attack and argument. 

“Tf you can let us have stock I will guar- 
antee that the Independents will absorb a 
million feet a week,” he urged upon Eastman. 

Eastman agreed that he would take it up 
with the Motion Picture Patents Company 
to see what they might allow under their ex- 
clusive contract. 

There were other factors in the situation 
besides commercial pressure But the com- 
mercial reasons were enough. Here was a 
growing, eager market for more film. 

The situation was also opportune in that the 
screaming Independents had begun to direct 
attention to the monopolistic character of the 
Motion Picture Patents Company and J. J. 
Kennedy’s brain-child, the General Film Com- 
pany, which handled the licensed pictures to 
the trade. ‘Restraint of trade” was a phrase 
that began to roll trippingly off the tongues of 
the belligerent Independents. They were ready 
to use anything from a locust club to the 
Sherman act to get what they wanted. 

An ironclad and continued application of 
“the terms of the exclusive contract for raw 
- stock would have been politically and legally 
dangerous from many angles. Neither the 
Motion Picture Patents Company nor the 
Eastman Kodak Company could have gained 
from sitting on the film lid any longer. 

So, abruptly but unostentatiously one day 
in February of rọrr, George Eastman an- 
nounced to Brulatour that terms could be 
arranged for supplying him with raw stock. 
The price was approximately five per cent over 
that paid by the licensed picture concerns of 
the Patents Company. Five per cent was 
nothing to the flm hungry Independents. 

About March 1, rortr, the lid went off. 

A new era of film history began. The 


When 


ON 


blood in his eye and that there would shortly 
be rae in the Sales Company 
crowd, 

Meanwhile, the ruthless raiding started. 
And on October 28, 1911, Majestic announced 
the acquisition of “Little Mary Pickford” and 
Mr. Owen Moore, this over the signature of 
Tom D. Cochrane, general manager. This 
Majestic company was surely starting some- 
thing. It was not an admitted published fact, 
but Miss Pickford had been acquired away 
from Laemmle’s Imp concern at the amazing 
figure of $275 a week, an increase of one 


| hundred dollars a week. 


Cochrane reached about, taking what and 
whom he chose for the Majestic stock com- 
pany until the imposing roster included David 
Miles, Mabel Trunelle, Anita Hendrie, Amy 
Oliver, Herbert Prior, George Loane Tucker 
and Paul Scardon. 

November 26 Majestic offered its first Pick- 
ford release entitled “The Courting of Mary.” 
Now that the producers were fighting over her 
Mary had really become a star. 


2 Waxing prosperity of the Independents 
brought growth and swift development to 
every competently, or half competently man- 
aged producing concern. The early autumn 


of ro11 found the Baumannand Kessel interests, 


flourishing with the New York Motion Picture 
concern, on the eve of widely extending their 
operations. Rumors got about that the N. Y. 
M. P. would soon be in the market for a new 
and outstandingly able director. It was re- 
ported that they were going to be willing to 
pay a considerable price to get the best man 
in the business. 

This report reached young Thomas H. Ince, 
who was progressing merrily but not con- 
spicuously as a director for Laemmle’s Imp 
company. Ince again gave a demonstration 
of Yankee strategy. He regarded a very 
young face in his shaving mirror and decided 
that it would be well to have a bit of a mous- 
tache to conduce to a scenic effect inferring 
more age and experience. When the mous- 
tache had reached the required pictorial 
proportions, Ince borrowed a large and im- 
pressive ring set with a four carat Kimberly 
monolith and went to call on Adam Kessel. 

As they sat talking across the corner of 
Kessel’s desk, Ince held his chin propped in 
his hand in a thoughtful deliberate pose, 
which, quite incidentally of course, exposed 
to Kessel’s dazzled view the scintillations of 
the big diamond. 

The diamond ring, by the bye, was and 
probably still is the property of “Doc” Willat, 
who was then Imp’s technical chief. 

Kessel blinked at the diamond and listened 
respectfully to Ince’s impressive remarks. 
Kessel quite forgot that this same Ince was 
something of an actor as well as a director of 
pictures. In fact Kessel was so impressed 
that he did not even tap the motion picture's 
grapevine telegraph to find out what Ince’s 
salary might be at Imp. Instead he took 
another look at the diamond and murmured 
something about possibilities for advancement 
and a starting salary of a hundred dollars a 
week, That was just forty more than Ince 
was getting at Imp. 

But Ince stroked his new moustache with 
tender consideration and yawned. He was 
not outwardly moved. He pretended not te 
have heard Kessels offer. A man with a 
diamond that big could hardly afford to listen 
to a mere hundred a week. 

“Oh, I'll see you again some day,” Ince re- 
plied and sauntered out. 

This was most convincing. Kessel sent for 
Ince after a few days had passed. 

“How about $150 a week?” 

Ince deliberated two or maybe three seconds 
before he could trust his trembling voice to 
say “Yes” without too much color of anxiety. 

Ince, accompanied by Mrs. Ince, Ethel 
Grandin, Ray Smallwood and Charles Weston 
of the Imp company, went to Los Angeles to 
make pictures for the N. Y. M. P. at the old 
Edendale studio, 








Kessel and Baumann were ready to plunge- 
| Charles O. Baumann went to the west coast to 
see the new director launched in his work. 
Ince’s first N. Y. M. P. effort was a one reeler 
entitled “The New Cook.” Tradition says it 
was a hit. En route to a mountain location 
near Santa Monica canyon, Ince discovered 
that the Miller Brothers’ ror Ranch show was 
wintering in the vicinity. He remarked with 
a director’s yearning that it would be a grand 
thing to have that show to play with in the 
pictures. 

Baumann seemed to like the notion. He 
did some negotiating and then wired Adam 
Kessel: 

“Can get ror Ranch show for the winter at 

2,100 a week, what do you think?” 

Kessel thought it over and answered in good 
race track fashion: 

“Take a chance.” 

The reader accustomed to the billion dollar 
publicity barrage laid down by the press 
agents of the screen of today can scarcely 
realize what a speculation this two thousand 
dollar a week project was in that day. It was 
without parallel or precedent. It was an 
epochal beginning. The art of the motion 
picture was about to enter upon its astonishing 
career of spectacle building. 
| Baumann signed the ror Ranch show for 
| the season. 

No one could have been more amazed. de- 
lighted and perplexed than one Thomas H. 
Ince. He had grown accustomed to the 
ordinary problems and methods of the director 
of the day and was probably vastly more com- 
petent than most of them. But this, this 
matter of operating a wild west show in con- 
junction with a motion picture company, was 
something else again. 

That first morning when Ince saw the Miller 
Brothers ror Ranch show strung out on the 
road, an imposing caravan which seemed to 
reach clear into infinity, he bethought himself 
of the cost—twenty-one hundred dollars a 
week! 

“This,” he remarked abruptly to his camera- 
man, “had better be pretty good.” 

Up to this juncture Ince had no scenario for 
the utilization of the big wild west show. 
However, he started shooting scenes and the 
story was born then and there, under fire. It 
became a two reel picture entitled “ Across the 
Plains.” 

Baumann wired Kessel in excitement and 
enthusiasm: 

“Got everything, a hundred and fifty 
horses, fifty-two Indians.” 

Baumann started east with the two reeler 
under his arm. 


TWO reel picture in rọrr was sensational. 

Split reels with two or three subjects were 
common and a one reel picture was the ac- 
cepted standard production of the day. 

Now the N. Y. M. P. product was going to 
the exchanges through the Motion Picture 
Distributing & Sales Company, at the standard 
price of ten cents per foot. This placed a 
very definite limit on the earning power of a 
picture. There was a demand for about 
thirty-five to thirty-eight prints of the N. Y. 
M. P. subjects. At ten cents a foot this 
meant a loss on these expensive Ince two 
reelers with the ror Ranch show in them at 
$2,100 week. 

There were some sleepless nights for Kessel 
and Baumann. 

They decided that they would have to take 
the radical and unprecedented step of raising 
the price. Ten cents a foot had become an 
established fact, something akin to Holy Writ 
in the one track, narrow gauge mind of the 
trade. 

Baumann and Kessel issued a circular to the 
buying exchanges, customers of the Sales 
company group, to the effect that the price on 
the two reelers of the Bison brand would be 
twelve cents a foot. 

This is significant. Here and now for the 
first time the factor of quality production came 
into the American producing field to introduce 


the terrifying fact that the motion picture 
was perhaps an art merchandise, not merely 
merchandise. As was to be expected, a storm 
of indignation arose. The spirit of conserva- | 
tism and standpatism is always the widely 
prevailing one of the motion picture industry. 
Che vaunted enterprise and initiative of the 
business is always expressed in airy words. 
In intent and in deeds the picture industry is 
the world’s most conservative commercial 
institution, It is an ultra conservatism that 
leads to the most violent extravagances of 
money and effort to avoid the pain of thought- 
ful originality. 

This spirit prevailed then. Until this 
moment when Baumann and Kessel found 
that the enthusiasms of Ince had carried them 
up into a new high level of producing cost, 
it had been the accepted notion that all ex- 
posed motion picture negative was worth a 
dollar a foot and that all positive prints were 
worth ten cents a foot. It was traditional. 
There are a good many motion picture men 
who still think of the picture in the same 
terms. As long as that line of thought pre- 
vailed, the industry of making and selling pic- 
tures could be kept in neatly standardized 
channels, as routine as the making of bricks, 
buns or bonbons. The goods could be meas- 
ured with a yard stick. 


ATOW came the first inkling of a new element 
of valuation. That subtle thing called 
quality, an element of value which called for 
the bloodsweating process of the application of 
mind and judgment, was creeping in to poison 
the rocking-chair rhythm of the routine mak- 
ing of routine pictures for routine profits. | 
No wonder there was opposition. | 
The exhibitors liked the pictures, but the | 
exchangemen did not enjo:* the idea of paying | 
two cents more a foot for film when they could | 
getitatten. They had never heard of quality 
anyway. It was a mere stuck up notion. 
One reel of film was just as long and just as 
food as another reel if it measured a thousand 
eet. It was easy for those who felt inclined 
to foment cancellation of print orders against 
Kesseland Baumann. 

Remember that this same precious pair 
“K & B” had raided the “Imp” for Ince and 
several important players, that also they were 
in a somewhat friendly relation to Majestic, 
which had looted “Imp” of the services of 
Mary Pickford. 

Remember, too, that the Independents, 
while they were nominally allied, had been 
driven together in the Sales Company by 

fear of the Motion Picture Patents Company 
rather than because of love for each other. 

So it might have been anticipated that Carl 

_ Laemmile, the chief of Imp and the head of the 
Motion Picture Sales Company, would not 
be entirely in sympathy with this upsetting 
price-raising departure of Kessel and Bau- 
mann. Laemmle’s exchanges, of which there 
were many, cancelled orders for the K. & B. 
| product right merrily. The rest .ollowed. 
- To save the face of the situation while they 
thought out a solution, Kessel and Baumann 
issued a letter saying they were going into 
production exclusively for the European 
market. Which of course was miete con- 
versation. 

Meanwhile the rip-tearing Indian shooting 
process of making pictures with Ince and that 
costly ror Ranch show was going out at 
Santa Monica canyon, piling up costs on the 
ledger and negatives in the safe. A few weeks 
more of that and K. & B. could see the bottom 
of the bankroll rising to telescope with the top. 

But Kessel and Baumann had enjoyed the 
charmingly effective discipline of looking fate 
and luck in the face together when they had 
been following the ponies, “making book.” 
They were ready to make a new bet against 
the field on an unknown and untried horse. 
It was time to re-assert their independence by 
a departure from the Independents with their 
costly Ince-made two-reelers. 

Shortly K. & B. appeared in the “Moving 
Picture World” with a one page advertise- 
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| power. It wassuggested that Majestic should, 


Company asa combination in restraint of trade 


| tributing concerns, licensed and unlicensed, 


| and Kleine, had foreseen the large economies 
| and consequent profits that would arise out of | 


‘large merchandising fact to the Independents 


ment, offering to all and sundry on a “‘state’s 
rights” basis the wild west pictures at the un- 
precedented price of fifteen cents a foot. To | 


| their joy and amazement they sold most 


promptly a total of sixty-five prints per 
production. ‘This took them into a handsome | 
profit as against the loss incurred by the sale 
of only thirty-five to thirty-eight prints 
through the Sales company. 

Incidentally, some pleasant by-play came 
into the situation. Examining the orders 
carefully, Adam Kessel found that some of 
these fifteen cent prints were being bought for 
Laemmle exchanges. He cancelled the orders, 
Just by way of revenge. 

The seeds of a glorious new war were sprout- | 
ing, while the old wars with the Patents Com- 


| pany still raged. 


Meanwhile additional and lovely complica- | 
tions were arising elsewhere in the Independent 
branch of the industry. Among other excite- 
ments an excellent row was brewing between 
Carl Laemmle, as the dominant factor of 
the Sales company, and H. E. Aitken, the soft 
spoken producer from Wisconsin with his 
Majestic Company. 

The head of the Sales Company began to 
realize that the control of the channel to the 
market for the wares of the studios meant 


















as a new comer and an outsider in the field, 
pay a higher price for distribution than the 
“charter members” of the Sales Company. 
Straightway Aitken took a leaf from the 
budding thorn hedge of litigation between | 
William Fox and the Patents Company group, 
and made formal charges against the Sales 


in violation of the well known and sometimes 
enforced Sherman Act. Now both the dis- 


were under indictment as unlawful combina- 
tions and conspiracies. Which doubtless they 
were, morally if not legally. 

To the present day student of the industry, 
this period and its movements are of special 
importance because it was then that distribu- 
tion, the profit-devouring ogre of the industry, | 
became recognized for its importance. 

The more shrewd factors in the formation 
of the Patents Company, Kennedy, Marvin 


unified distribution of the pictures made by 
the licensed studios and they were more than 
vindicated by the vast success of the early 
years of General Film, the concern formed to | 
handle that unified distribution. 

The Sales company, beginning as a defen- 
sive alliance, soon demonstrated the same 


and provided in itself a bone of contention 
among them. 


PROM 1g1r onward the business of distribut- 
ing and selling motion pictures became the 
major concern of the chieftains of the industry. 
The channels of distributing became more 


‘important in the making of money than the | 


wares that went through those channels. 

The General Film Company arose as the 
agency of the big monopoly. The Sales Com- 
pany set out to be another monopoly of the 
same sort, and very shortly came other con- 
cerns, each in its lesser way trying to be a 
lesser monopoly. The ambition of every | 
motion picture boss from Gilmore or Edison 
down to this year of 1924 has been total con- 
trol of the industry. Every expedient known 
to the violent competitions of business has 
been applied by every concern to the maximum 
of its ability to that end—except the persistent 
pursuit of good pictures. 

This disproportionate attention to selling 
instead of production is a considerable factor 
in the many ills of which the motion picture is 
today complaining, but a discussion of that 
aspect must be left until today has also passed 
into screen history along with the men whoare 
building themselves niches in the Hall of 
Oblivion. 





It may be observed in passing, however, that 
nearly everything sells on a rising market with 
an unsatisiied demand. The motion picture mar- 
ket has for some years been sufliciently supplied 
to indulge itself in a disposition earl crit- 
ical choice. The producers and distributors of 
1911 had no such condition to face. All pic- 
tures sold well, some sold better than others. 

Of course, Aitken’s attack on the Sales com- 
pany with his complaint of combination in 
restraint of trade was followed by more direct | 
action—the organization of the Film Supply 
Company of America. This purported to be 
a selling alliance of independents who were 
ready to break away from the Sales company 
standards. The Film Supply company was 
announced May 18, rore. 

But, meanwhile and concurrently, a similar 
project involving identical purposes and wider 
ones was under way in the West. 

One snowy afternoon in December of rort, 
John R. Freuler, owner with Aitken in the 
various Western Film exchanges, sat in his 
room at the Hotel La Salle and mulled over a 
list of film exchanges and film makers which | 
he wrote down on the back of a hotel laundry 
slip. He had had many conferences and dis- 
cussions of a project among the Independents 
which was to follow very much the same com- 
mercial pattern as the General Film Company. 
This project was before long to come to flower 
in the organization known as the Mutual] Film 
Corporation. . 

Conferences at the Hotel Astor followed in 
which the project got well noised about. The 
incorporation of the Mutual Film Corporation 
of Delaware in March of 1912 was followed by 
counter moves in the opposing faction of the 
Independents, resulting in the organization of 
the Universal Film Manufacturing Company, 
announced June 8, 1912, with Carl Laemmle 

resident, and C. O. Baumann, of Kessel and 
Baumann, one of the aggressive organizers. 


fTHE Mutual took in the Western Film ex- 
changes owned by Freuler and Aitken, and 
various other film exchanges, and formed 
alliance with various producers and importers. 
chief among them the Thanhouser studios of 
New Rochelle, the American Film Company of | 
Chicago and Santa Barbara, Calif., and the 
Majestic. 
The Universal included in its group the 
Laemmle producing interests, Imp, P. A. 
Powers’ Power Picture Play company, David 
Horsley’s Nestor pictures, Porter and Swan- 
son’s Rex brand, Mark Dintenfass’ Champion 
pictures, Kessel and Baumann’s ror Bison, 
and a few minor importers and producers, and 
= various exchanges. 
The trouble began at Universal’s second 
meeting, a session held at the Astor. Adam 
Kessel charged that the Kessel-Baumann con- 
cern had been misled into a situation where 
they were putting up real completed picture 
negatives against mere scenarios, listed as 
productions by the other participants in the 
- Incorporation. 
Then the row started. Kessel beckoned 
across the room to Baumann. 
“Let’s beat it—this gang is framing up— 
they’ve got together and ribbed it up to skin 
us for a couple of Dutchmen.” 

_ Kessel and Baumann went out of the meet- 
ing and out of Universal. 

| The law suits started promptly. 

And the fight did not wait on the slow 
processes of the courts. The Universal set 
out to take possession of the Kessel and Bau- 
mann studios of the New York Motion Picture 
company, both east and west. 

Accompanied by some robust assistants, 
Mark Dintenfass was dispatched to the N. Y. 
M. P. studios at 25r West roth street to take 
possession of the property. A stenographer 
engaged the expedition in conversation while 
/ a warning was telephoned to Kessel and Bau- 
mann. 

Kessel went into action, recruiting his forces 
as he went. He arrived at the studio with a | 
taxicab load of strong arm men and a pitched 
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battle ensued. The police records of June 
28, 1912, relate a riot and the arrest of two 
men, said to have been employed by Universal. 
Neither of them otherwise figures in screen 
| history. 

From that day on a battalion of gunmen and | 
sluggers was employed to protect the premises. 

P. A. Powers was not satisfied that Dinten- | 
fass had exercised suficient force and strategy, 
so he organized a night attack of his own. | 
The shooting and slugging was free and 
| promiscuous. The raid would have been more 
successful if some of the mercenaries of the 
attacking army had not discovered that they 
belonged to the same gang as the defenders. 

The state of siege mtroduced many pre- 
cautionary moves. Adam Kessel contributed 
to the gaiety and content of the besieged 
establishment by cooking “hot dogs” for all 
hands about the studio. In view of the | 
proximity of strong forces of gunmen and 
gangsters, 1t was also thought well to take 
extreme precautions about the payroll. Miss 
Agnes Egan, previously mentioned as the first 
woman to conduct a film exchange, was in this 
period a member of the staff entrusted with 
accounting affairs. At the imstance of the 
nervous proprietors of the studio, she carried 
the payroll money from the bank in a guarded 
taxicab with the bills divided into many small 
sums, each concealed in a different portion of 
her attire. After she arrived from the bank 
on payday it took a wardrobe mistress and 
two maids to assemble the payroll. 

Out in California the fight for the possession 
of the N. Y. M. P. studios was conducted by 
| William Swanson. Thomas Ince, advised by 
wire of impending difficulties, found himself 
invested with the responsibilities of a general 
as well as director in charge. An old Civil | 
War cannon was mounted to command the 
studio enclosure, loaded to the muzzle with 
scrap iron, and guards with sawed off shot- 
guns stood at the gates. Ince grew a corn on 
his hip carrying the largest obtainable size of | 
Colt’s frontier model forty-five revolver. A 
clash of arms was avoided or the canyon of 
Santa Monica would have been running deep 
with gore and other things. 

When the war was all over after a con- 
| fusion of moves, legal and illegal, Kessel and 
Baumann parted with $17,000 and the brand 
name of ror Bison, and were permitted to 
withdraw from Universal. 

The product of the New York Motion 
Picture studios went to the Mutual Film Cor- 
poration and, through subsequent develop- 
‘ments, brought many now famous names into 

the motion picture. 

Mutual was in the first flush of its short- 
lived success when, in the late summer of 

1912, this same industrious team of Kessel and 
Baumann, while at lunch at August Luchow’s 
justly celebrated restaurant in Fourteenth 
street, spied Mack Sennett of Biograph at an 
adjacent table. They drew him into conver- | 
‘sation and suggested that he ought to be mak- 
ing comedies on his own account. There was, 
they intimated, an opportunity for a bright 
young man to go into business for himself. 





UT of that idea came Keystone Comedies, 

the pictures which carried Sennett’s name 
tofame. Sennett was given 33 percent of the | 
Keystone stock, Thomas Ince got 10, and 
Kessel and Baumann held fifty-seven. The 
Keystone trade-mark was~adopted from the 
Pennsylvania railroad, with no royalties. 

The first Keystone comedy was entitled 
“Cohen at Coney Island,” released September 
23, 1912. With that title any reader can 
fancy the cast and scenario. Along with 
Sennett, Keystone acquired Mabel Normand, 
Ford Sterling and Fred Mace. 

Keystone was an instant success. After 
making four pictures in New York, the Key- 
stone company was shipped to Les Angeles. 

All of the members of the company were not 
aware of the internal financial arrangements. 
Ford Sterling in time was given the direction 
of comedies. A large efficiency idea overtook 





him. Ince, working nearby, was using large 
sets and vast armies of extras. Sterling 
plotted to utilize these in his humble comedies 
at no expense, _ Taking advantage of the 
lunch hour, Sterling and his company would 
sweep down on an unoccupied set and fever- 
ishly shoot scenes until the lookout reported 
Ince returning. Also, when Ince was in the 
field with his mobs of extras, Sterling's camera 
was sniping shots to be worked into Keystone | 
comedies. 

Sterling was unaware that Ince, with his 
ten percent interest in the large profits of 
Keystone, was enjoying the piracy and shar- 
ing in it with pleasure. | 

Before leaving the year rorı we must record 
the coming to the screen of James Cruze, who 
had just risen to motion picture fame for the 
second time in his eventful career. In the | 
summer of rọrr Cruze, who had been in 
vaudeville on the Percy Williams circuit, 
found himself with nothing to do and the more 
or less pressing importance of doing something. 
An agent sent him to Pathe’s New Jersey 
studios, where he made his first screen appear- 
ance in “A Boy of the Revolution.” Shortly 
Cruze went to New Rochelle to work in 
Thanhouser pictures. There, in the cast of 
“She,” he met Marguerite Snow, who became 
Mrs. Cruze. In the course of his long engage- 
ment with Thanhouser, Cruze appeared with 
Miss Snow in “The Million Dollar Mystery,” 
a famous serial success, and gained national 
fame thereby. He was overtaken by ill health 
and disappeared from the screen for a con- 
siderable period. | 

Several years elapsed before Cruze was heard 
from again and the screen world had forgotten 
him, Then, not so long ago, he turned up 
in a modest way, playing bits in Los Angeles 
studios at $5 a day. 

But fate was kind again and now. has come 
the triumph of “The Covered Wagon,” 
directed by James Cruze. 

In the autumn of 1911, Mabel Taliaferro, 
who had enjoyed a considerable stage fame, 
made her first appearance in motion pictures in 
Selig’s “Cinderella,” released January II, 
IQI2. 

On January 27, 1912, Juliet Shelby, now 
known as Mary Miles Minter, made her first 
screen appearance in “The Nurse,” a one reel 
production from the Powers studios. Juliet 
was then playing with Dustin and William 
Farnum in “The Littlest Rebel,” at the 
Liberty theater. 

A reader of the trade journals of the time is 
struck with the first appearance in rọIrr of 
that mysterious circle of stars which gleams 
from the Paramount trade-mark on the screens 
and billboards of today. But in the pre- 
Paramount days of ror1 this starry band ap- 
peared about the heads of the players in Rex | 
pictures for Universal release. It was soon to 
go with E. S. Porter to Famous Players—but 
that is another chapter. 

With Baumann and Kessel out, Universal’s 
excitements had only begun. In the next | 
chapter comes the story of how salt herring 
and diamonds laid the foundation for bigger 
and better fights than ever before. 


[| TO BE CONTINUED | 








Lewis J. Selznick, former Sixth Avenue jeweler, dazzled Carl 
Laemmle's eyes with diamonds—and then sold him Mark Dinten- 
fass’ stock in Universal 


This Chapter Tells How 


Lewis J. SEtznick, a Sixth Avenue jeweler, declared himself into 
the open game of the motion picture in 1912. 

Cart LAEMMLE and P. A. Powers battled for the control of 
Universal, an action drama of lawsuits, police, studios, raids and the 
kidnapping of the corporation’s books. 

H. E. Airken was the first to bring Wall Street into the field of 
the motion picture, with the birth and rapid evolution of the Mutual 
Film Corporation. 

GENERAL Grant lost his whiskers in a picture of “The Battle of 
Shiloh” when “Pop” Lubin sat in as censor of his own product. 

Dorotuy AnD LittiAn GisH went to Biograph looking for their 
friend Gladys Smith and found her to be Mary Pickford. 

PHoropLtay MaGazine, the first motion picture publication inde- 
pendent of the motion picture industry, began as a theater program 
in Chicago. 
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P. A. Powers and William Swanson broke up the stockholders’ 
meeting by tossing all the Universal books and the grea? seal out the 


window into Broadway 


Tre Romantic 


Motion 


By Terry Ramsaye 
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Never - before = published 
pictures of Dorothy Gish 
in her pre-screen days. 
She had been on the stage 
—in “East Lynne” and 
as a newsboy in “Her 
First False Step” before 


she went with Biograph 


Copyright, 1924, by Terry Ramaaya 
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Chapter XXIV 


ITH the Independents 

aligning themselves 

with some semblance of 

cohesion into the two 
camps of the newly-formed Mutual 
Film Corporation and the Universal 
concern, the industry of the motion 
picture entered upon a new phase 
in the early months of 1912. 

Promotions, screen politics and 
corporate manipulations came in to 
supplant the slowly dying strife of 
the patent litigations. The litiga- 
tions continued in the background 
for some years yet, but for curious 
reasons, which will in due season be 
set forth, they ceased to exert a 
controlling pressure on the industry 
as a whole. 

The film makers of the earlier 
period had, as we have seen, found a 
solidarity and a certain stability at 
the close of the wars that ended in 
the establishment of the iron dic- 
tatorship of J. J. Kennedy in 1908. 
Among the licensees of the Motion 
Picture Patents Company, Kennedy 
was still boss. 

But in 1912 there was consider- 
able question about who was going 
to be boss among the Independents. 
There were several candidates in 
each of the independent organiza- 
tions. 

The public which supports motion 
pictures may have an impression 
that making pictures is the purpose 








Laemmle got $179,000 in cash—mosily $1 bills—to buy Horsley's 


stock, and ut took a staff of clerks all night to count the great pile 


of monet 


History of th 
Picture 


ERE is an amazing revelation of the in- 

fluence of the tiny and the trivial upon 
the course of great events. In this chapter 
a vastly significant phase of the motion 
picture is shown in clear cross-section tracing 
back from some of the impressive personalities 
and institutions of today to their sources and 
origins in little things dramatic in their 
commonplaceness. One man’s taste for 
salt herring, another’s like for diamonds, 
a chance acquaintance of two little girls, 
the blustering bravery of a Broadway sw ae. 
buckler, the careful cunning and amazing 
luck of his opponent—all these are factors 
in the complicated web of picture evolution. 
This is a tale of real life, intense with drama 
and cross-lighted with flashes of comedy, 
high and low. These events recited here 
are of the days when the motion picture, 
growing without precedents or traditions, 
treated every remote possibility as an im- 
mediate probability. The grotesque and 
unexpected became the usual. Similar af- 
fairs and movements are to be found in the 
background of every large industry in- 
volving many men and many minds, but 
the motion picture is revealing because it 
lives in a glass house. This chapter is made 
up of basic events never before set before 
the public and patrons of the screen. 

James R. Quirk, Editor 








“General Grant can't wear no whiskers in my pictures,” said Sig. 
Lubin. “Take’em off.” And that was the finish of the film, “ The 
Battle of Sh iloh o 


of the motion picture business. That is a mere appearance 
The purpose of corporations is to dominate the business and 
the purpose of men is to dominate the corporations. The 
making of pictures is a detail affair for employes. 

Back in ’12 this question of who was to be boss among the 
Independents had to be settled in some slight and temporary 
degree before the motion picture could go ahead toward its 
development into the institution of nae The progress of 
the picture waited while the candidates fought it out. The 
candidates or their successors are still at it in 1924, and the 
progress of the picture is still waiting. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 131 | 


Lewis J. Selznick, who became general manager of Universal by the 
simple process of appropriating a desk in the office and announcing 
himself in charge 
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The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 | 


In the new Universal group some of the most 
intricate, eccentric and delicious film politics of 
the day was played. 

There was that first formative moment when 
it was anybody's fight and when any one might 
have emerged with a victory. The first round 
of conflict, as related in the previous chapter, 
resulted in the secession of C. O. Baumann and 
Adam Kessel, who went over to the Mutual. 
This reduced the strong personalities In the 
Universal camp to P. A. Powers on one side 
and Carl Laemmle and Robert Cochrane on 
the other. For the purposes of the chess game 
of the picture industry, Cochrane and Laemmle 
may be considered by the historian as one 
man. As a team they have put on the only 
continuous performances in the history of the 
motion picture. Laemmle's name and pi-ture 
dominated the advertisements and utterances 
of Universal, but the words were Cochrane’s. 
Undoubtedly the potent ideas belonged to 
both of them. Cochrane was primarily an 
advertising man and business analyst, just as 
he was that day when Laemmle, the clothier 
from Oshkosh, sold him the idea of the motion 
picture. The advertising man’s viewpoint 
was, with the orthodoxy of his craft, to put the 
name of the client foremost. He also may 
have very well held that all the glory and fame 
in the whole of the industry of that time was 
nothing a man of taste should enjoy. 

Universal was prospering and it seemed that 
it would be a profitable and pleasant thing to 
control it. Getting control was a matter of 
dealing with men and stock certificates. A 
great deal of both was done. To follow all of 
the complexities of the moves that were made 
would be as unprofitable as a tabulation of 
election returns in Mexico. 


TEE war began at once. There were plenty 
of pretexts on all sides, if any pretext had 
been needed. 

William Swanson, David Horsley and Mark 
Dintenfass, the other factors in Universal, 
were part of the pieces on the chess-board, but 
Powers and Laemmle were the players. 

Dintenfass and Horsley occupied most 
uncomfortable positions on the fence, while 
Swanson dashed from side to side as the van- 
tages of battle changed. 

The top of the fence became exceedingly 
uncomfortable and Mark Dintenfass wanted, 
down, off and eut. His stock was for sale. 
Since there was considerable question in those 
hurly-burly days as to whether that stock was 
ever to ke worth anything, there were no bids 
from either side. Powers seemed to Dintenfass 
the logical customer, but Powers professed an 
attitude of high scorn. He was moved to 
break the profound pride and dignity of Din- 
tenfass if possible by studied indignities. 

Dinteniass became highly disturbed. The 


ructions in Universal were doing him and his 


Champion brand pictures no good. Any move 
any day might bring ruin. 

While Dintenfass was in the midst of this 
situation a trivial coincidence arose to bring 
on a succession of events destined to affect the 
course of film affairs for many years. 

Business called Dintenfass to Chicago. He 
boarded the Broadway Limited and settled for 
the long ride west. Across the aisle of the 
Pullman he presently discovered that the 
young woman opposite was more interesting 
than the diversion of counting telegraph poles. 
Before long they were in conversation and he 
was showing her the flamboyant heralds adver- 
tising Champion films, with the imposing 
name of Mark M. Dintenfass, president. 

Dintenfass wore the moustache and heel 
clicking precise manner of an officer of the 
Prussian guards, withal a bearing of snappy 
distinction. 

“And where are you going?” he asked by 
way of conversation. 

“Pittsburgh.” 

A flash of recollection came to Dintenfass. 


He lived again for a moment those carefree 


days when he went to Pittsburgh selling salt | 


herring for his father's Phildelphia fish house, 
And there was that blithe and witty chap that 
he met at the fish shop where the two pretty 
girls presided at the counter. They had a 
good time together, the four of them. 
remembered it all now, That fellow had a 
job in a jewelry store in Smithfield street, and 
kept a batchelor apartment—what was his 
name? ‘Then it came to him, 

“You know,” Dintenfass remarked to the 
young woman alongside, “I'd get off at Pitts- 
burgh myself, if I could find a fellow I used to 
know there—wonder what became of him— 
Louie Selznick.” 

The young woman sat up abruptly. 

“Who did you say?” 

“Louie Selznick—L. J. Selznick—why, do 
you know him?” 

“Sure—he's my brother-in-law. 
been to New York to visit them.” 

“Well, now, isn’t it a small world,” 
etc. 
And so when the Broadway Limited paused 
at Pittsburgh Dintenfass escorted the young 
woman off the train and gave her his best 
military bow and salute. 

“Here is my card—when you write Louie 
you send it to him and tell him I want to see 
him when I get back to New York.” 

At this especially fateful period, Lewis J. 
Selznick was conducting with most indifferent 
success a jewelry store in Sixth Avenue, near 
Fourteenth Street, in New York. The busi- 
ness was falling off. In fact, it was so anaemic 
that Selznick decided to turn his defeat into a 
victory by holding an auction, the conven- 
tional and often profitable last resort of ailing 
jewelry stores. The auction left Selznick with 
nothing pressing to do and a whole waiting 
world to do it in. History shows that this is 
a time when things happen. 

Dintenfass presently returned from Chicago. 
He called Selznick on the telephone. 


I've just 


etc., 


He 


| 
| 


“Tl bet you don't know who this is— | 


Louie.” 

“ Ach—I 
responded. 

“Wonderful, wonderful!” Dintenfass ex- 
claimed. “What a head for remembering 
you have got.” | 

They got together for a talk about the old 
days, the jewelry shop and the salt herring 
and all—schoen gemuthlich. 


smell salt herring,” Selznick 


ND then came the film business into their 

iscussions, along with it Dintenfass’ 

troubles and his efforts to negotiate with P. A. 
Powers. 


“He pretends everything must be so secret 


that he can’t talk to me anywhere in the 
office,’ Dintenfass complained. “He says, 
wait for me out in the washroom—and then 
he tries to keep me waiting for hours.” 

Selznick, with a profound sense of humor, 
scented both amusement and opportunity. 
Now that he had auctioned himself out of the 
jewelry trade there might be something to do 
here. 

“What kind of a fellow is this Powers?” 

In response came a detailed description of 
the august, vigorous and domineering per- 
sonality of the battling Mr. Powers. It was 
indicated that he was, among other things, a 
bit inclined to nifty garb and an appearance 
befitting a magnate of the new art on Broadway. 

Selznick nodded, as Dintenfass went on, 
making note in his shrewd way of the obser- 
vations that came through the other man’s 
eyes. 

Ya Nifty dresser—eh?” remarked Selznick. 
“I will see him for you and see what we can 
do, maybe.” 


“How will-you see him? If you tell him you 


come from me he will say ‘meet me in the 


washroom room. 
Selznick waved his hand. 


-Laemmle. 


“Never mind, I will see him easy enough— 
you wait.” 

Not long after this conference, Lewis J. 
Selznick, formerly jeweler in Sixth Avenue, 
presented himself at the office of P. A. Powers. 
No, he would not state his business. He 
would speak only to Mr. Powers in person and 
privately, and it was about a matter in which 
Mr. Powers was profoundly interested. This 
eventually got Selznick private audience in the 
Powers sanctum. 

Mysteriously and persuasively Selznick 
smiled himself into a seat at the corner of 
Powers’ desk. He reached into a vest pocket 
and produced a little parcel in thin white 
paper and unfolded it with a deft manner of 
profound consideration. 

Powers looked on curiously. 

After enough pause to make the move dra- 
matically correct as a bit of salesmanship 
Selznick lifted the paper and poured a glitter- 
ing stream into his palm and then spread a 
handful of unmounted diamonds on the edge 
of the desk. 

Selznick’s manner toward the diamonds was 
almost reverential. It was as though he had 
unveiled all of the treasures of Zion. 


(US of course, was only a manner. In the 
philosophy of Lewis J. Selznick are two 
gems of polished thought: 

(A) “ Jewelry is for suckers.” 

(B) “There is always a demand for jewelry.” 

But that is beside the point. This day 
Selznick was ostensibly selling diamonds of 
great value at, oh, the merest song of a price. 
As he had calculated, Powers was interested, 
and enough appreciative of a bargain to feel 
friendly. He bought. 

Selznick brought his chair a bit closer. 

“Why don’t you buy my friend Dintenfass’s 
stock in this Universal company? He only 
wants seventy-five thousand.” 

Powers grinned—so that was it. 

“TI don’t want his stock—if I did I'd get it.” 

“Yes, but you do want it—it would give 
you control—that’s what makes it worth the 
price.” 

Powers would not deal. 

Lewis J. Selznick has often been baffled, but 
so far not ever conclusively beaten—for long. 

He still had a pocket full of diamonds and a 
perfectly workable idea. He made certain 
inquiries pertaining to the tastes of Carl 
He was minded to sell some more 
stones. 

With the little white paper of stones Selznick 
went to call on Laemmle. They got along 
famously, dickering back and forth over the 
sparkling blue-whites. 

“Now this fellow Dintenfass, maybe you 
think his stock isn’t worth much, but it would 
give you control of the company.” 

This time it worked. Laemmle bought the 
stock and Dintenfass was happy, for the 
moment anyway. Laemmle was now the 
biggest stockholder in Universal, but he said 
nothing about that for the time. 

Selznick still had plenty of diamonds, but 
his visits to the Mecca building had given him 
motion picture ambitions. He shrewdly sized 
up the men he saw about in the offices and 
lobby. He knew nothing about motion pic- 
tures, but he knew a great deal about men. 
Across the counter in Smithfield street Selz- 
nick had learned a great deal about faces and 
the minds back of them. 

“For such a big business it seems to take 
almost no brains,” he confided to himself. 

The diamond broker from Pittsburgh had, 
besides a taste for salt herring, a bottomless 
thirst for action, excitement, power and, 
maybe, down at the end of the list somewhere, 
also money. He decided to declare himself 
into the motion picture. It seemed to be 
standing there waiting for him to cut himself 
a piece of cake. 

A little more conversation resulted in Selz- 
nick ingratiating himself into a somewhat 
undefined job and a desk in the office of the 
Universal. It was the hazy general under- 
standing that he was to be useful to the cor- 


poration in general and to the Laemmile 
interests in particular. 

Sitting on the inside, Selznick found the 
film business even more interesting and fuli of 
opportunity than he had suspected. No one 
knew just what Selznick was there for, and he 
was In an equally open minded state. There 
may have been doubt, but surely no 
uncertainty. 

_ Universal was so thoroughly split into fac- 
tions and split so widely that none of them 
knew what the other was doing with any 
accuracy. All strangers were assumed to 
belong to the other faction until identified. 
Meanwhile they were treated with such con- 
sideration or inconsideration as might be 
deemed safest in a tremulous even if not 
delicate situation. This situation of weaknes-< 
and incipient chaos was Selznick’s opportunity. 

One of Mr. Selznick’s first discoveries was 
that the corporation did not have a general 
manager. This was a grievous oversight to 
be remedied. He appointed himself at once. 
He took no one into his confidence in the 
matter except the stenographer who got out 
his letter of announcement. This was not as 
daring as it may seem, since in this period 
motion picture men were not accustomed to 
reading their mail. : 

Free lancing about the office at 1600 Broad- 
way, Selznick rapidly took on things to do. 
He put himself in charge of all purchases and 
expenditures as far as might be. Since no one 
knew who was boss in the concern anyway. 
it was decidedly easy for this assertive new- 
comer to Issue Instructions to clerks and de- 
mand information. He set about a scheme 
to establish a credit rating and fattened the 
treasury by giving the creditors conversation. 
procrastination and paper while the money 
stayed in the bank. He had a whole bag of 
tricks, familiar enough in the business game of 
wits. but new to the motion picture. 


TRE internal amusement and delight which 
the adventuring jeweler and diamond sales- 
man enjoyed may well be imagined. No 
musical comedy extravaganza ever embodied 
a more whimsical plot. As we have seen in 
many chapters, there were endless ways to get 
into the motion picture industry. This is, 
however, the first instance of forcible entry by 
simple declaration. The blonde stranger from 
Pittsburgh, adrift on the sea of circumstance 
without a paddle, floated in on a log that 
landed him on the beach of the Isle of Easy 
Money in the Broadway Archipelago. Shaking 
off the brine he strode up the coral sand and. 
seeking out the chieftains, dazzled their eyes 
with shining beads and helped himself to 
cocoanuts. With one hand he began to order 
the natives about as he held the attention of 
the chiefs with feats of prestidigitation with 
the other. The theme of this chapter ought 
to be carried along with an orchestra. The 
typewriter lacks the tonal range to record the 
fantasies of fact. 

The inward truth of the situation never 
escaped the dexterous and able Mr. Selznick. 
The richest of his rewards have ever been the 
thrills and laughs of the game. Regardless of 
the figures that may ultimately add up his 
total of successes and failures, the only true 
measure of history will be as of Selznick the 
Jester. He came to Broadway with a tiny 
paper of glittering stones and stayed to em- 
blazon his name in the electric lights and play 
battledore and shuttlecock with the affairs of 
a whole industry. Fate is defenseless against 
the ironic humility of the man who could cable 
the deposed Czar of Russia an offer of his 
sympathy as a fellow countryman and a job 
acting in the motion pictures. A mere publicity 
gesture to be sure. But if the Czar had 
accepted and arrived, Selznick would not have 
been surprised. 

But back to Universal and ror2. Very 
presently P.. A. Powers discovered that 
Laemmle had acquired a certain new force. 
There was a stiffening of the hand. Powers 
decided maybe that Dintenfass stock might be 
worth having. Dintenfass, riding high on his 


wounded dignity, was not to be approached. 
Powers called up Selznick. 

“What's the matter with your iriend Dinten- | 
fass? He won't speak to me.” | 

“Oh,” exclaimed Selznick with an affecta- 
tion of surprise. *“‘I will see if I can’t make an | 
appointment with him for you—in the wash- | 
| room.” 

Powers made other plans. He is a bit of a 
jester, too. 

| A vigorous dispute between Powers and | 
Laemmle soon broke into the open. Powers 
contended that his exchanges were not getting | 
the benefit of the same low prices from Uni- 
versal that Laemmle’s enjoyed. He wanted a 
rebate. He got refusal. 

Selznick was rejoicing in his self-made job 
of general manager one morning in this period | 
when the manager of one of the Universal 
studios in New York called up in great excite- 
ment. 

“Pat Powers is up here with a gang of trucks 
moving the props away, and we're right in the 
middle of a picture. What shall I do?” 

Selznick grinned. ‘Call the police and then 
report again to me in a half hour.” 





T the end of the half hour the stu4:o man- 
ager was on the phone again. | 

“Did the police come? How are you getting | 
along?” | 

“Yes, the police came,” the voice on the 
wire replied. ‘‘And they are getting along 
fine. They are helping Pat Powers load the 
trucks.” 

So ran the comedy of the Universal war from 
day to day. 

But the time came when Selznick’s expand- 
ing powers in his self-appointed post undid 
him—and liberated him for further adven- 

tures. One afternoon a secretary from 

| Laemmle’s office went to Selznick’s desk and 
laid a letter before him, glancing up at the 
clock as he did it. 

“Mr. Laemmle went to Chicago on the 
Century—he told me to give this to you two 
hours after the train left.” 

Selznick opened the letter, but he could read 
it without looking at it. It was “accepting 
your resignation.” 
| ‘Did he think I would dynamite the train?” 

Selznick smiled and reached for his hat. He 
was on his way out into the world of oppor- 
tunity to play the new game he had learned. 
A busy ten years were ahead. 

The Powers-Laemmle war meanwhile prog- 
ressed merrily. 

When in doubt, Powers attacks. At about 
‘this juncture he caused a receivership action 
to be brought against the Universal. Nothing 
especially resulted but more fighting. 

The annual meeting of 1913 found this 
situation at high climax. The meeting opened 
in a highly dignified manner at the company’s 
| offices at 1600 Broadway. There was, how- 
ever, an electrical tension in the air and a good 
many private policemen in the hall. The 
Laemmle stronghold was well manned. 

The reading of the minutes was barely under 
discussion, however, when Mr. Powers and his 
occasional partner, William Swanson, ventil- 
ated the situation by neatly tossing the books 
| and the great seal of the corporation out of 
the window into the upper air of Broadway. 

This may have been connected with the 
presence of certain persons waiting ‘below. 
Anyway it was a valiant move with every 
promise of success. 

But, some way, fate so often intervenes in 
the affairs of melodrama. The nick of time 
is always being nicked. 

The lone horseman galloping across the 
horizon in this thriller chances to have been 
William Oldknow of the Consolidated Film 
Company, New Orleans and elsewhere souther- 
ly. Mr. Oldknow had just arrived from the 
Southand was making his way with hastening 
steps to the office of his friend Carl Laemmle. 

We left the books and the seal going out the 
(third floor window of the Mecca building. 

When they came down it was at the feet of 
Oldknow. If his train had arrived one one- 
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hundredth of a second earlier he would have | 


been precisely under the books and the great 


seal as they arrived at the sidewalk level. As | 


it was, the visitor stumbled over the crashing 


heap and then picked it up. A glance at the | 


yks told him volumes. They obviously 
belonged to Laemmle's office. 

A crowd surged about Oldknow and the 

lice rushed in. They took the visitor and 
his catch up to the offices of the Universal. A 
police court action ensued and the books were 
tied up in the courts for a long period. 

In one of the many alignments on the 
checkerboard, Horsley’s stock became of vital 
importance. Laemmle held an option on it, 
so did Powers. One afternoon, in this merry 
year of 19013, Robert Cochrane and Carl 
Laemmle raced about the banks of New York 
to get $179,000 in cash to take up the stock. 
Horsley demanded spot cash. After a quest 
of hours, the taxicab was laden with small bills. 
The entire sum was in denominations of ones, 


fives and tens—mostly ones. The motor | 


car raced across the Hudson river to Horsley's 
New Jersey establishment. He had prevailed 
on a bank to stay open to receive the money, 
and insisted that it be counted three times, 
personally inspecting each bill. At four o'clock 
m the morning the tired bank clerks for the 
third time verified the total, marked the 
bundles and tossed them in the safe. But 
Powers contended with some measure of suc- 
cess that the stock could not be delivered to 
Laemmle because of his option. Laemmle 
contended the Powers option expired at noon, 
Powers said midnight. _ 

When the fighting was all over and endless 
changes and maneuvers, Universal was prac- 
tically divided between Laemmle and Powers, 
the latter holding some forty-odd percent of 
the stock. In May 1920, he sold to the 
Laemmile-Cochrane interests and the reports 
of the price run from one to two millions. 


"THE rise of the Mutual Film Corporation, 
contemporary with Universal, was marked 
with as many whimsies and controversies but 
considerably less open fighting. 

Mutual started out to be an affiliation of 
film men and rapidly, under the mimistrations 


of H. E. Aitken, became a promotion con- | 


cerned with the acquisition of outside capital. 

Aside from those operations which have been 
noted in earlier chapters when interests con- 
nected with the Empire Trust Company take 
a share in the affairs of Biograph in the early 
days, the motion picture had held no connec- 
tion with Wall street and the world of finance. 

All the way down the years into 1912, the 
motion picture rather paid its way and 
financed itself out of its own profits. But now 
it was arriving at the stage which presented 
opportunity, and even perhaps a necessity for 


icial operations in the professional finan- 


cial market. 

The first faintly experimental effort in the 
direction of making the motion picture the 
subject of large scale financial operations was 
the formation of a project to be known as the 
Sage Securities Corporation, which was to 
finance a consolidation of the independent 
interests. Some one, it seems, had an im- 
Se that the name of Sage was a good one 
or a finance company, merely because Russell 
Sage left a great fortune. The exact parentage 
of the Sage Securities Corporation, which went 
out before it was lighted, is undetermined. 
Traditional rumor says that it was a project 
fathered by P. A. Powers, but Mr. Powers says 
he does not recollect it. At any rate, big 
business and “big money” might have come 
into the motion picture business at the time, 
but the most cursory investigation by the 
experts of Wall street convinced them that 
the motion picture looked more like a war than 
an industry. 

Now again, with the Mutual project afloat, 
came a new and somewhat similarly short- 
lived and obscure finance concern, the Nassau 
Securities Corporation, born in January, 1912, 
according to report, under the auspices of 
H. E. Aitken. But Mr. Aitken, like Mr. 








Powers, does not recall the concern credited 
to him, 

While financing was under way, the Mutual 
encountered some curious adventures. It had 
a full staff of officers except a president. H.E. 
Aitken was first vice president, and John R. 
Freuler, with whom Aitken was associated in 
the exchange business, was general manager. 
Robert Leibler, of Indianapolis, who had been 
slated for president, refused, and everyone 
else was a bit timid about it. If Leibler did 
not want it, there must te something wrong 
with it. 

Freuler rented offices for the Mutual in the 
Harris Trust building in Chicago and went on 
the road to tuy up exchanges for the new 
distributing concern. Meanwhile, Aitken, in 
New York, attended to financial matters. 

Crawford Livingston, an investment banker 
in downtown New York became interested in 
various aspects of the motion picture and the 
prospects of the new concern. He acquired 
stock interests in Mutual and established a 
connection which brought in Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company and gave Felix Kahn, brother of 
Otto Kahn, the financier and opera patron, a 
ceat on Mutual’s board of directors. 

At last Wall street was in the picture busi- 
ness. Some seven hundred investors became 
stockholders in the Mutual Film Corporation. 
It was the first film stock to be widely held. 

Millions were made through but not by the 
Mutual. It will figure considerably in chap- 
ters to come for its share in the making of 
come of the great names of the screen. 

When Freuler came in from one of his ex- 
change buying tours to discuss affairs in New 
York, a tiny incident arose that sowed the seed 
of ruin for the concern as it was being korn. 

Livingston, in captious mood, took excep- 
tion to Freuler’s expense account, on which 
the iilm man had rashly charged a hotel cost 
of six entire dollars a day. 

Freuler was at this time enjoying an income 
of probably $75,000 a year and he was vastly 
annoyed. Also he found, among other things, 
that he had been outvoted on the decision to 
ofice the concern in Chicago and that the 
financial interests had decided that a Wall 
street address would be more imposing, 
Mutual set up its offices at 60 Wall Street. 

Freuler resigned as general manager and 
went back to Milwaukee. In this he was 
merely backing up for a running start. He 
was coming back in due season to make some 
screen history. 

Aitken was elected president of the Mutual. 
It launched itself on the motion picture in- 
dustry with an advertisement announcing for 
release a picture entitled ‘‘Dora Thorne,” but 
the address 60 Wall Street, New York, went 
all the way across the bottom of the page. 

It will be entirely fair for the reader to begin 
to speculate about what was happening to the 
art of the motion picture through all of these 
bickerings and manipulations. The answer is, 
very little. The art of the motion picture 
stood marking time while the business of the 
motion picture fought its wars. 


E was not alone that strife stood in the way 
of progress. The tremendous prosperity of 
the business was an obstacle. It must be 
remembered that the motion picture was a 
belated invention. The demand may be said 
with curious truth to have existed before the 
picture was more than a fanciful dream. In 
rot2, if all of the existing facilities for the 
making and distribution of pictures had been 
entirely free of the trammels of litigation and 
other struggles, they would have still been 
inadequate. The theaters were clamoring and 
battling for film service. 

Ii ais day, when thundering publicity and 
sales campaigns and armies of salesmen are 
laboring to iniluence the buying agencies of 
the theaters, it is difficult to realize that, 
hardly mort than a decade ago, there was an 
eager market for even the poorest of pictures. 

The motion picture distributor had only to 
make his wares available. Exchangemen were 
persons of power. Tt was often possible for 


the manager of a local exchange to make or 
break the fortunes of theaters. The bookers, 
clerical persons concerned with the records of 
which theater played which picture, were of 
high importance. and sometimes, when they 
chose to sell their royal favor, they became 
persons of substance. 

The exchanges were daily filled with brawl- 
ing clamoring theater men, bidding, haggling, 
screaming their demands, or fawning and 
smirking for accommodations and preferences. 

Motion pictures were sold as program 
service. This is best described to the layman 
as selling “in bulk.” Exhibitors operating 
theatcrs contracted for a Service of so many 
reels a week. The price was based on the age 
of the films, computed from the date of their 
release. Various distributors had various 
systems, but it was standard practice in the 
trade to graduate the price for from one to 
thirty days of age, after which all reels were 
called mere “commercial,” renting thereafter 
to the lowliest of the nickelodeons at a flat 
price. 

The exchanges and distributing systems paid 
the makers of the film on much the same basis 
as they sold, by quantity or bulk. The price 
was to the makers of pictures established at 
ten cents a foot for each print. Within very 
wide limits the manufacturer could make his 
pictures as cheap or costly as he chose, but 
the market results were the same. Hence he 
usually made them cheaply. 


E efforts of the film industry were, very 
practically, directed toward the mainten- 
ance of a system whereby pictures were sup- 
plied in a steady stream like so much water or 
gas. ‘The exhibitor was the faucet. 

Obviously such a condition was destructive 
of initiative. The maker of pletures pr=fited 
most by making pictures that were just good 
enough to “get by.” This system success- 
fully prevented any picture of special merit 
winning special reward. Better pictures, such 
as Biograph’s, helped the repute of a program 
and supplied a selling leverage for the whole 
mass of product that went out with it. But 
these better pictures were handicapped by 
the load of the mediocre th= - had to carry. 

Volume was the aim of the emoattled motion 
picture concerns. A service or program was 
the unit of sale. A single good picture was 
entirely useless alone. 

So it came that the General Film Company, 
the agency of the Patents combine, drove its 
output upward to the point where it could 
supply two competing theaters, side by side, 
with entirely separate programs. And so it 
was that the independent makers of pictures 
were forced into clustering groups, combining 
to get sufficient product to constitute a pro- 
gram. <A theater, of course, had to be either 
“licensed” or independent. | 

This struggle among the dependents for 
the maintenance of program volume led 
naturally to a filling of the gaps in their output 
with purchases from the foreign market. On 
the whole, the foreign pictures were quite as 
well made as the average of American produc- 
tion, certainly as good as the average among 
the independents. But the patrons of the 
American motion picture theaters, a rather 
different public then than now, had little taste 
for what the foreigners had to offer. 

There are many reasons. The average in 
intelligence and cultural interest among the 
picture patrons of ror2 was lower than today. 
The motion picture had not attained to a real 
respectability yet, in any application of the 
term, and it lacked a great deal of having 
reached the power to appeal to the better 
people. Also, twelve years ago, the United 
States was neither so thoroughly infiltrated 
with foreign races nor foreign interests and 
influences. The motion picture public of r912 
wanted pictures of its own people and its own 
time, and nothing else. And that is the pre- 
ponderating demand yet. . 

This singleness of demand led, by its box 
office reactions, to a deep prejudice in the mind 
of the exhibitors against foreign pictures in 


| general and all films which they could in any 
way conceivably call “costume” pictures. 

Only after the world war was this prejudice, 
still prevailing in the exhibitor mind, found 
by tentative, hesitant steps to have been 
appreciably outgrown, both by the develo 
ment of a new attitude of interest in the old 
audience and in the acquisition of a greater 
audience for pictures. 

It should also be said in fairness to the 
| motion picture industry of the program period 
| that the exhibitors were entirely willing to buy 
their pictures in ready made program units. 
They were not judges of the wares which they 
handled and scarcely competent to shop and 
select. It was a commonplace and a byword 
of the day that exhibitors did not want to buy 
pictures but rather the posters with which 
they adorned the fronts of their showhouses. 
If the paper was sufficiently sensational, it 
well near guaranteed the success of the picture 
in the mind of a large proportion of the trade. 
The motion picture served the only demand it 
| could see. Its blunders differed in degree 
rather than in character from those of other 
industries in like stages of development. The 
motion picture is essentially conspicuous, and 
it is a simple justice which makes its mistakes 
| quite as glaring as its triumphs are brilliant. 

A peek into the projection room of the 
Lubin studios in Philadelphia, a prospering 
unit of the Patents company group, gives an 
illuminating view of the status of the art and 
its market. 

Sigmund Lubin, the proud proprietor. took a 
large pleasure and responsibility in the re- 
viewing of the products of his concern. In 
so far as possible, he saw every picture that 
went out from his studios. | 
| A pretentious Lubin production entitled 

“The Battle of Shiloh.” a Civil War drama 
of the then popular pattern, was being run. 
In the course of the action General Grant ap- 
peared on the screen, duly represented as 
according to the authentic descriptions. “Pop” 
Lubin pushed the buzzer and stopped the 
| picture. 

“How many times have I got to tell you I 
don’t want whiskers in my pictures,” P 
| roared. “‘Take out the bum whiskers, I dont 
| like them, nobody likes them.” 

“But that’s General Grant and he has to 
have whiskers if he is going to be Grant,” the 
director protested. 

Lubin waved an impatient hand. 

“General Grant!” he snorted. “Til tell 
you something, General Grant can’t wear his 
whiskers in my pictures—nobody can, I don’t 
care if it would be even Napoleon.” 

“The Battle of Shiloh” went out without 
General Grant’s whiskers. That was settled 

once and for all. 


IEN came a little one-reel fantasy made by 

one of Lubin’s southern companies. entitled 

“Nita of the Pines.” The main title of the 

| picture had hardly more than flashed on the 
screen when Lubin signalled a stop. 

“What is this Nita—what does that mean?” 

“Nita—that is a girls name—the girl the 
story is about,” the director explained. 

I see.” Lubin responded, “but I never 
heard of a girl named Nita—better you call her 
Mary. That’s a name everybody knows.” 
He pushed the buzzer to go ahead with the 
picture. 

Lubin saw the picture through without 
comment. His mind was still busy with the 
problem of that title. 

“Why,” he demanded, “do you say ‘of the 
Pines?” 

The puzzled director stuttered and stam- 
mered: 
“Why, why, because it is a story about this 
girl Nita—or Mary if you want to call her 
that—who lived down in the pine country- 

It's all pine woods down there.” : 
“Oh, pine woods, eh!” Lubin ejaculated. 
| “Well then, why don’t you say woods and 
be done with it? The title will be ‘Mary of 
the Woods.’ What is the next picture?” 
| That was settled, too. 
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Lubin’s final argument in all such cases was: 


“If I don't understand it, then there must be 
a lot of other people that don't know any more | 







than I do—and maybe sometimes not so much. 
Fix it up the way I tell you.” 

These stories and their like have been told 
‘on many of the motion picture men of the 
iron-faced truth is that “Pop” Lubin was 
more than half right. He was making pictures 
| to sell. 

J. J. Kennedy, of the Motion Picture 
Patents Company and General Film, came 
forward in those days with an idea for the 
| betterment of the pictures. He suggested 
that, since the National Board of Censorship 
was viewing all of the General's product, the 
vote of the censors should be taken to decide 
which was the best picture of the week and 


“the maker of the best picture will be re- 
warded by an order for double the usual 
number of prints, and we will cancel the poor- 
est picture and reimburse the manufacturer 
for the cost of making his negative.” 


pondered this question for considerable time. 
Several meetings went by without ‘action. 
Finally, at a meeting unattended by Kennedy, 
they voted on the flan, knowing he would 
demand action, 


SPOKESMAN called on Kennedy to 
apprise him of their decision. 
“We adopted that plan of yours about the 
best picture,” he said. 
“Fine,” Kennedy exclaimed. “That will 
put the boys on their toes.” 
* “But,” the spokesman timidly went on, 
“we changed it just a little bit. We decided 


best pictures. Then we cancel the second 
| test picture and pay for the negative.” 

“Oh, damn,” Kennedy exploded. “The 
| second best might easily be really the best. 
| Decisions like that are close, and besides being 
| second best it would be a part of our best 
| merchandise. What do you mean by such 
foolishness?” 

“Well, Mr. Kennedy,” came the answer, 
“you see we had to fix it that way, because, 
you see, none of these gentlemen want to take 
| credit for making the worst picture of the 
| week.” 


| movement in the General Film Company. 


ment of the motion picture had to come from 
the consuming public, variously expressed in 
terms of patronage, censorship movements, 
and letters to the editor. Mostly the public 
has expressed its opinions in terms of box office 
receipts, the language best understood by the 
makers of motion pictures or any other mer- 
chandise. 

In this same 1912, however, PHOTOPLAY 


| making the public articulate in its motion 
picture opinions, was born. 

PHOTOPLAY’s beginnings were quite as 
modest and humble as those of the motion 
picture itself. This magazine first greeted 
the public as the program leaflet of a Chicago 
theater. A long journey lay ahead in the 


grown status of a national magazine, unique 
in its position as an independent best friend of 
_|the motion picture. From its theatre program 
days, PHoTopLAy has grown with the develop- 
ment of the motion picture as a national 
institution and an art, rather than with it as 


magazine has ever been to the public from 
which it has won its reward of success and 
prosperity. 

The great day of the star had not yet 
dawned in 1912 and the motion picture was 
still adding to the anonymous personne! of the 
_| screen the players who were soon to rise on a 

| wave of personal fame with the new era just 
-|ahead. The summer of 1912 brought the 


time, as bits of critical humor. But the stern, | 


which the poorest. “Then,” said Kennedy, 


The board of directors of General Film | 


to have the vote taken on the best and second 
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That was the end of the quality uplift 


The only effective force toward the better- 


MAGAZINE, the first publication aimed at 


busy career that has brought it into the full | 





an industry. The major obligation of the | 


| Gishes to the screen, probably the last sig- 
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nificant additions to that celebrated roster o! 
stars who partook of the glories of the golder 
age of Griffith at Biograph. 

The dramatic careers of Lillian and Dorothy 
Gish began some years earlier. The two little 
girls and their mother had been left to make 

their own way inthe world. They were living 
in a New York boarding house where there 
were on occasion players from the road shows 
of the stage. 

One of these boarding house acquaintances, 
Delores Lorne, was promised a part in a road 
company if she could find a child to play with 
her. Miss Lorne prevailed on the reluctant 
Mrs. Gish to let her take Dorothy. So little 
Miss Dorothy Gish made her first appearance 
before the public at the age of four as Little 
Willis in “ East Lynne.” 

After that came a whole series of melo- 
dramas and soon Lillian followed Dorothy to 
the stage. Some of their appearances were 
in the melodramatic classics entitled, “The 
Little Red School House,” “The Convict's 
Stripes” and “Her First False Step.” 

Somewhere in this round of road shows the 
Gishes met Gladys Smith, a child actress of 
the melos in those days before her stage re- 
christening as Mary Pickford. They were 
friends, and in the dull idle days of summer 
when the road shows “rested” in New York, 
their mothers met, shared apartments and 
their sewing. 

After a time the Gish sisters were sent away 
to school, Dorothy to Baltimore and Lillian to 
Massillon, Ohio. 

When, in June, r912, Lillian and her mother 
came east to meet Dorothy at Baltimore, they 
celebrated with a visit to a “ten cent show,” 
which was of course quite the best of picture 
theaters of the day. It was “Biograph day” 
at the theater. 

When the picture opened the Gishes were all 
agog with a thrill of discovery. ‘The film con- 
spicuously presented their little friend Gladys 
Smith in the leading role. They made note of 
the fact that the picture was made by a con- 
cern called Biograph in New York. 

Not many days later, Dorothy and Lillian 
presented themselves at the Biograph recep- 
tion room at the old brownstone mansion at 
tr East Fourteenth street and told the girl 
at the switchboard they wanted to see Gladys 
Smith, d 

‘‘There’s no one here by that name,” the 
irl at the board responded. 

“Ves, there is, we saw her in one of your 
pictures—it was ‘Lena and the Geese,’ ™ the 
Gish sisters insisted. 

“I guess I know who you mean.” The tele- 
phone girl inserted a plug and called for“ Miss 
Pickford” on the studio floor above. 


Nek came down and there was a chatter- 
fest of busy little girls in the hall. As they 
stood talking, a serious, sober-faced man came 
down the big stairs and walked past with a 
lance at the trio of youngsters. 

“Thats Mr. Griffith.” Mary whispered. 
* He’s the director.” 

They were still talking when Christy 
Cabanne, then an assistant to Griffith, ap- 
proached and inquired if Miss Pickford’s 
friends would like to help out in the making 
of a scene for the picture then in work. 

This was adventure. They certainly would. 

Up in the studio under the green-blue glare 
of the lamps, Lillian and Dorothy sat in the 
front row of an audience scene. They had 
made their start on the screen as extras. 

Griffith took an interest in the Gish sisters 
and their first engagement led to another. 
Soon they were getting real parts and, present- 
lv, their first important picture roles in “The 
Unseen Enemy.” 

The busy Mr. Grithth had some difficulty 
In remembering which sister was who, so it 
was arranged that they should wear dis- | 
tinguishing colors. Dorothy became “Pink 
Ribbon” and Lillian was “ Blue Ribbon.” 

The next few vears were to bring them so 
far into the limelight of Nlm fame that millions 
could tell them apart without a ribbon. | 


The great age of screen personalities, the 
stars, was just ahead. It was coming as a 
part of a rebirth of the screen art and an ac- 
companying new effulgence of success for the 
business of the screen. This new period just 
ahead in our narrative involves many names 
now familiar in this history. But it centers 
for the early moments of its phenomenal 
development about the movement of Adolph 
Zukor. He now stood at the critical point 
where he was about to emerge from his com- 
fortable obscurity as a successful -exhibitor 
into a region of uncharted adventure. That 
will be the theme of a chapter to come. 

[ TO BE CONTINUED | 


Gossip —East and West 
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‘THE story of the prospective marriage of 
James Cruze and Betty Compson is causing 
great interest. When two of hlmdom’s most 
popular people get engaged there's bound to be 
a leak somewhere. 

The romance that began some time ago, 
and that was renewed after Betty’s return 
from a recent trip to Europe. They did not 
intend to tell of their coming marriage, for the 
ceremony cannot be performed for nearly a 
year—not until Mr. Cruze’s divorce from his 
first wife, Marguerite Snow, has become final. 
But there were first whispers, then rumors and 
—iinally—congratulations. 


KAR. AND MRS. MARTIN JOHNSON 
have sailed, again, for darkest Africa. 


They plan to be away for about five years— | 


maybe. And if there’s a lion or an elephant 
that hasn’t blushingly faced the camera in that 
time—well, we'll have to have a signed state- 
_ ment to the effect! No beast, however wild, 
could resist Mrs. M. J. 


TI) XHIBITORS are saying nowadays that we | 
have too many crying men on the screen. | 


No matter how tough the man, they say, there 
always comes a moment when he is softened 
by emotion and bursts into tears. 


Sometimes it’s a girl who does the softening. 


Or the old pinto pony dies, or the little child in 
the white nightie makes an appearance. And 
then there's a closeup of a hardened set of 
features dissolving into tears. 

The exhibitors say that this type of man 
doesn't appeal to women. And that men don't 
like him too darn well, either. 


ARY BETH MILFORD, late of the 

LYA“ Music Box Revue” and now appearing 
in one of Witwer’s prize fighting serials, has 
invented something. Something for ladies. 
Something that will not make them lovely— 
that will keep them lovely and fresh and crisp. 
Just as a nice refrigerator will keep a salad 
fresh and pretty and crisp on the warmest day. 
The invention is called the “Mary Beth Ice- 
Puf” and it is nothing more nor less than a 
wee ice bag, with a metal cap. The ice bag is 
made of chamois, and it is carried in milady’s 
party bag when she attends a dance or a ball 
game, or when the Cooper-Hewitts get too hot 
for human endurance, it may be patted over 
the face, refreshingly, just as a powder puff 
may be used. And the result is that make-up 
doesn’t run, and perspiration doesn’t show, 
and everything’s cool and lovely. Mary Beth 
says that, if the ice melts—or is broken—at a 
dance, the owner of the ice puff may sneak up 
to the nearest punch bowl and get a supply. 


1 Chicago a man never dies a violent death 
in pictures. He just topples over and the 
audience must supply the cause. Spectators 
hold guessing contests to decide whether it was 
tummy-ache or just mumps that killed him. 
It is said to have been one of the mid-Western 
censors who wanted to cut “lingerie’’ out of a 
comedy title because he couldn’t pronounce it 
and he suspected it had a double meaning. 


Co Sa 
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Clara Kimball Young and 
John Bunny in the old Vita- 
graph days, in a bit of by-play 

not Jor screen registration — 


Chapter XXV 


T was the year of 1912. To 
place it back in the per- 
spective of time, remem- 
ber that this was the year 

of the Titanic disaster, the dis- 
covery of the South Pole, the 
election of Woodrow Wilson, 
and the Rosenthal murder in 
New York. Motorists still 
wore linen dusters. Birth con- 
trol was yet to be heard from. 
Skirts were ankle length, and 
there was a new war in the 
Balkans. 

If you can not place it bv 
that, recall it as the year of the 
tango eruption, the year of 
“ Alexander’s Ragtime Band” 
and “Call Me Up Some Rainy 
Afternoon.” 








Wallie Reid, when he first appeared in pictures in 1911, 
played in Vitagraph's “ Leather Stocking Tales” tended to ask the picture 
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By Terry Ramsaye 





And it seems even longer ago than those safiron-tinted 
memorieg in the swiftly moving world of the motion pic- 
ture. Twelve years ago in the films is about the close of 
the Middle Ages. 

One afternoon, in March of this 1912, an obscure little 
man of no special importance presented himself at the 
ofhce of the Motion Picture Patents Company in New 
York. He gave his name to the attendant in the lobby. 

The name was “Adolph Zukor.” 

Zukor took a seat. 

The attendant took his name inside and returned to 
his post. There were many waiting at the portals, ex- 
changemen, theater men, cranks, reformers and all that 
miscellany of callers who sought the attention or favor of 


. the motion picture’s overlords, the bosses of the film 


trust. 

An hour passed and many who came later went in and 
came out again while Zukor sat 
waiting. After a time he 
attracted some attention be- 
cause of his persistence and 
apparent patience. The door 
opened just a little and some 
one peered out to size up this 
little fellow. There was a low 
voiced conversation on the 
other side of the door. 

“Who is this guy Zukor, 
anyway?” 

‘*Oh, he’s an exhibitor, string 
of theaters with Marcus Loew 
—got some nut idea about big 

ictures.” 

“Well we don’t want him— 
we've got Lubin—thai’s enough 
for us.” 

Meanwhile, Zukor kept on _ 
waiting. A certain degree of 
patience in places where he has 
to be patient is one of his char- 
acteristics. Sometimes pa- 
tience makes speed. 

But it was, after all, an ab- 
surd hope that had brought 
Zukor to the doors of the 
stronghold of the motion pic- 
ture combine. He had an idea 
and a motion picture. He in- 


Now You Can Read About the Time— 


ADOLPH ZUKOR sat on a waiting room bench three hours 


for a chance to tell the Motion Picture Patents Company 


about his idea of famous players in famous plays—and they 


did not want to hear it. 


CLara KIMBALL YounG emerged from a Salt Lake stock 
company to appear in Vitagraph pictures in a minor part 
in a one reel picture that started her up the road to fame. 


Copyright, 1924, by Terry Ramanye 
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“Quo Vapis,” produced in Italy, was imported by George 
Kleine and presented for a sensational success which upset 
the world of the speaking stage and the motion picture. 

D. W. Grirritx asked for a raise and promoted himself | 
out of Biograph into the independent field, as his first step 
from an anonymous obscurity to fame as the world’s great- 
est director. 





History of the 
Picture 


trust’s bosses to let him in on the ground floor with his idea and 
his picture. Nothing could have been more preposterous. 
That was just as foolish as it would be to go now and wait out- 
side Mr. Zukor’s office in Fifth Avenue for him to decide to let 
you in on the ground floor of the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, 

It was a decidedly untimely call. The motion picture dic- 
tators of the day were looking for big things in court decisions 
rather than on the screen. Their problems were not problems 
of the motion picture, but of plain, desperate, commercial war. 
The Motion Picture Patents Company was suing the “Imp” 
and Carl Laemmle in pursuit of a permanent injunction against 
infringements. William Fox was suing the Patents Company 
to let him stay in business under license. Laemmle and P. A. | 
Powers were fighting for the control of Universal. H. E. 
Aitken and John R. Freuler were promoting and building the 
new Mutual Film Corporation, which they were presently to 
fight over, and which Wall Street was in turn selling to the 
public as a bonanza. There was an internal fight brewing in 
the General Film Company. Also everybody, licensed and 
independent alike, was making money—largely because at this 
period it was practically impossible to escape money in the 
motion picture business. 





Adolph Zukor, then only an exhilntor, saw his big oppor- 
tunity with the appearance of Sarah Bernhardt in the picture, 
“Queen Elizabeth,” and started “Famous Players Film Co.” 





Daniel Frohman angered his brother Charles by aligning him- 
self with the “trivial” motion pictures. Now Charles 
Frohman, Inc., is owned by Famous Players 


All in all, it may readily be seen that the motion picture was 
entirely too busy to listen to any outsiders. It was, from the 
internal point of view, no time to be starting experiments or 
considering revolutionary ideas. All that the men in control, 
and those trying for control, wanted was a good, free-handed 
chance to drive the status quo into a corner and milk it. That 
is the one outstanding fact of any period of industrial history 
that you may choose to examine. 

Neither Zukor nor his more or less new idea stuck far enough 
above the horizon to arrest the attention of these preoccupied 
film bosses, warriors, manipulators, promoters, and litigants. 

But Adolph Zukor was an agent [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 | 


REVELATIONS of the birth of the mod- 

ern era of the motion picture screen in 
the days of 1912 are here set forth for the 
first time, authenticated and interpreted in 
terms of stark reality. Only twelve years 
ago, and yet already deeply obscured by the 
flood of intervening events in this busy 
world. 

This chapter should carry a message of 
large encouragement to all those who are 
hopeful and ambitious. Here we see the 
tiny, feeble beginnings which, in this com- 
paratively short interval af time, have 
grown to greatness against apparently i insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

There is a great lesson, a warning and an 
invitation in the clearly documented thesis 
of this history, that the art and industry of 
the motion picture prove a destiny more 
powerful than any man or group of men who 
rise to proclaim themselves its chieftains for 
their little hours of glory. The investiga- 
tions of this history have, above everything 
else, shown that success has come only as the 
destiny of the screen has been served, and 
that a few swift years have always broken 
those who broke the faith. Here you can see 
for yourself, from the inside. 


James R. Quirk, Editor. 


The Romantic History of 
the Motion Picture 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 | 


of the onward destiny of the motion picture. 
It is clear indeed that the destiny of the screen 
as an institution is, and has always been, 
greater than any or all of the men and minds 
engaged in the industry. The motion picture 
has swept on, successively outgrowing its 
apparent masters. 


The Story of Zukor 


So, because of the movement which was soon 
to find a considerable part of its expression 
through him, Zukor and his story are worth 
considering for a moment, as he sits there wait- 
ing on the threshold of the Motion Picture 
Patents Company. 

Twelve years ago, unknown, an under-sized, 
self-effacing wisp of a man with a voice just 
above a whisper, sitting on a waiting room 
bench hopeful of a chance to ask a favor! The 
human mind can look backward for five thou- 
sand years, but it can not see five seconds 
ahead. Fancy stands feeble in the face of fact. 
The dice of destiny were loaded for a long roll 
that day in ror2. The man waiting outside 
was as insignificant as Thomas Edison the tele- 
graph operator or a certain little corporal from 
Corsica. 

Great endeavors and great industries have a 
way of putting a name at the top, a personified 
symbol of things. Morgan means money. 
Gary means steel, Lever means soap, Rocke- 
feller means oil, Ford means motor cars and 
Zukor means motion pictures. Twelve years 
did that for the man on the bench. 

Twenty-two years before Zukor, a lone im- 
migrant boy from a tiny hamlet in Hungary, 
landed at Castle Garden and found a job up- 
town sweeping a fur shop. The year 1903 
found him leaving a prospering littlefur business 
of his own in Chicago to come back to New 
York in an effort to salvage a loan of $3,000 a 
relative had sunk in a penny arcade of peep 
show pictures and slot machine phonographs. 
Out of this Zukor had evolved into a tidy suc- 
cess in the amusement business. He had estab- 
lished a line of contacts and connéctions with 
various showmen, William A. Brady, who oper- 
ated Hale’s Tours, Marcus Loew and his Auto- 
matic Vaudeville Company in 125th street, 
New York, and Lee Shubert in the Grandstreet 
theater. Zukor had arrived at last in the post 
of treasurer of the Marcus Loew Enterprises, 
which had absorbed most of his amusement 
interests. 


Zukor Gets a Big Idea 


This might have been enough, if there had 
not been a certain inward drive behind Zukor. 
After all he was just a part of the Marcus 
Loew Enterprises, and what he really wanted 
was Adolph Zukor Enterprises. Zukor was in 
his thirty-ninth year. That is not a retiring 
age. 

fe idea and what might grow into an oppor- 
tunity had come his way and he was ready to 
see how far he and the idea might travel to- 
gether. The idea was rather hazy then. It is 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation today, 
risen from a thought to the most powerful in- 
stitution of the motion picture industry. 

Unravelling the tangled skein of events in 
that evolution we can trace back to what 
appears to have been the genesis of that idea, 
a series of commonplace facts and happenings 
—entirely commonplace save for the magic 
pattern that they made. 

At just about the time when Adolph Zukor 
began to find himself in New York with less to 
do than was comfortable, the production of a 
certain motion picture began in Paris. The 
picture was in no way especially remarkable as 
seen from the view point of today. It was a 
four reel story entitled “Queen Elizabeth,” 
with Sarah Bernhardt in the title rôle, directed 
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and produced by Lovis Mercanton. Lou 
Tellegen played the part of Essex. Sarah 
Bernhardt had appeared in pictures before and 
there had heen a considerable number of 
longer pictures before. 

But this particular picture when it reached 
London attracted the special attention of 
Frank Brockliss, who there represented several 
American producing concerns as sales agent for 
Great Britain and the Continent. Mr. Brock- 
liss took occasion to dispatch an enthusiastic 
communication to his friend Joe Engel in New 
York. Engel was concerned with Edwin 5. 
Porter and William Swanson in the Rex com- 
pany, making pictures for the Universal’s pro- 
gram. Brockliss, it seems, urged upon Engel 
the argument that this exceptional Bernhardt 
picture was a certain money maker for the 
American market. Engel consulted in turn 
Frank Meyer, manager of the Western Film 
Exchange in New York. Meyer talked to Al 
Kaufman, manager of the Comedy theater in 
Fourteenth street, and incidentally the brother- 
in-law of Adolph Zukor, the proprietor. 


Foreign Films Attract Zukor 


Now the oft-relayed enthusiasm of Brockliss 
fell on fertile soil. Zukor had been rather 
closely observant of the amusement field in 
general and the motion picture in particular 
for a number of years. He had started with 
the peep shows and the Hale’s Tours tiny 
travelogues and gone on into the development 
of the motion picture theater, with its program 
of full one reel subjects. Among other pictures 
he noted the success of Pathe’s three reel 
Passion Play when it was presented at the 
Comedy. Then in roto he had taken a bit ofa 
sauntering trip about Europe and there ob- 
served that in the larger capitals the motion 
picture was playing to a better class of patrons 
at a higher admission price than in the United 
States. There also he noticed that the makers 
of pictures were not at all timid about reaching 
into literature and the classics for material. 
This was in distinct contrast to the nickelodeon 
product which dominated the American field. 

Europe by rọr2 had sent “The Fall of 
Troy,” ‘“Dante’s Inferno,” “Homer’s Odys- 
sey” and a few other pretentious spectacle pic- 
tures of from three to five reels to the American 
market, with as marked a series of success as 
the limitations of the war torn industry would 
permit. | 

So, Zukor was interested in Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s “Queen Elizabeth.” A company was 
formed by Zukor, Engel and Porter, to pur- 
chase the American rights on this picture for 
| $18,000. They named it the Engadine Com- 
| pany. The Engadine is a high valley of health 
‘resorts and summer hotels in Switzerland. 
Perhaps the name of the new film company 
was also a memento of Zukor’s European ex- 
cursion. But the name is of no consequence, 
for it never saw the light of day in printer’s ink. 

Waiting outside the door of the Motion Pic- 
ture Patents Company proved futile in the 
extreme for Mr. Zukor of the Engadine Com- 
pany. He went along to see H. E. Aitken of 
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the Mutual Film Corporation, then the newest 
and perhaps most promising of the independent 
organizations. The consultation arrived no- 
where. The Mutual crowd had fish of its own 
to fry. 

Meanwhile the gradually unfolding new idea 
| was pushing itself along. Edwin S. Porter was 
about through with Rex. Universal was full of 
politics, war and confusion. Swanson was a 
part of the confusion. Porter sold his interest 
to Swanson and Engel took a place in the 
Universal organization. 

Porter, it will be recalled, represented the 
longest experience and career of consistent per- 
formance among the makers of motion pic- 
tures. Many chapters have passed since this 
history told the story of his invasion of the 
| West Indies in 1897 with a picture machine 
under the pseudonym of Thomas Edison, Jr. 
Back of Porter too was the tradition of his 
early day triumph in the production of “The 
Great Train Robbery.” a progenitor of the 
‘story picture.” 





Porter wasa picturemaker. It wasa natural 
and direct consequence that in the new align- 
ment with Zukor and the idea embodied in the 
Bernhardt picture there should result a project 
to produce. 


The Birth of “Famous Players” 


Hence it came that the Engadine had been 
hardly more than christened when a new com- 
pany was formed and named “ Famous Players 
Film Company.” The Sarah Bernhardt pic- 
ture had evolved into a policy of famous 
players in famous plays. 

The idea as it grew began to surround itself 
with more men. Adolph Zukor’s attorney was 
Elek J. Ludvigh, who also handled legal affairs 
for the Marcus Loew Enterprises. Ludvigh 
had connections with and access to the Froh- 
mans. Daniel Frohman came into the Famous 
Players, bringing with him the authority of the 
greatest name in the world of the dramatic 
stage. 

Charles Frohman could not have been less 
interested or more annoyed if his elder brother 
had announced that he was going to open a 
hot dog stand at Coney Island. From his 
august position in the drama Charles Frohman 
saw the motion picture as a trivial passing 
madness of the masses. But Daniel Frohman 
brought to the service of the screen in the next 
few years many a great play and great name 
which helped to build up the institution of the 
motion picture, and in time his brother Charles’ 
enthusiasm was enlisted, too. It is a bit of 
irony, but a kindly irony, that the institution 
of Charles Frohman, Inc., which today con- 
tinues the production of plays and keeps the 
Charles Frohman tradition alive on Broadway, 
has become the property of the once scorned 
Famous Players. The humble motion picture, 
humble no longer, has become the master. _ 

“Daniel Frohman presents” was the big line 
over the announcement of Sarah Bernhardt in 
“Queen Elizabeth” when the picture went on 
at the Lyceum Theatre for a promotional 
showing July 12, 1912. 


“Queen Elizabeth” on Broadway 


This showing was the beginning of a long 
line of promotional presentations, efforts to 
endow the motion picture with the coloration 
of triumph by rubbing it against the glamour 
of authoritative Broadway. 

How to get “Queen Elizabeth” to the mar- 
ket was now the problem. It was decided to 
road show the picture, meaning that its owners 
would engage in retailing it to the public. It 
was a natural consequence of the experiences 
involved. Adolph Zukor and Daniel Frohman 
from their two branches of the amusement 
field thought of the business in the terms of an 
immediate audience of box office patrons. 
Edwin S. Porter's thought was in terms of pro- 
duction rather than sales. The one man in the 
group who was familiar with the evolution of 
the rapidly evolving motion picture market 
was Joe Engel. He conservatively chose to 
remain by the certainties of his post with Uni- 
versal rather than to go to the new and 
speculative Famous Players. The road show- 
ing of “Queen Elizabeth” was not proving a 
success. If the new idea was to survive it had 
to be successfully delivered to the consumer. 
Here then was a situation which called for a 
man. 

This brings in another of those individual 
stories which make the history of the motion 
picture a romance. The advertisements an- 
nouncing “Queen Elizabeth” with the impos- 
ing name of Frohman at the top and bearing 
the magic words “famous players” fired the 
fancy of a certain ambitious young man en- 
gaged in the selling of those earlier pictures,- 
“Dante's Inferno” and the others, the wares 
of the Monopole concern, owned by P. P. Craft 
and P. A. Powers. This young man was Al 
Lichtman. 

Lichtman had covered a curious path to the 
motion picture. He began in the amusement 
field as a water boy, carrying the trays of 


glasses up and down aisles of Tony Pastor's | 
theater down Fourteenth Street way. Then 
for a time he became an actor. The year of 
ro1o found him in the uniform of the U. S. 
Infantry, the super-soldierly and immaculately | 
military young man who paced the sidewalk 
in front of the army recruiting station in 
Douglas Street, Omaha, Nebraska, The re- 
cruiting service is about as far as salesmanship 
can go in the army. Lichtman was entirely 
fed up with the army and its prospects, With 
a furlough, thirty dollars and a suit of “cits” 
clothes he headed for Chicago. 


Al Lichtman Appears 


On the wall of the lobby in the tumbledown 
old Revere House on North Clark Street the 
adventurer’s eye sighted a blackboard of bulle- 
tins for the wandering Thespians. This black- 
board announced that there was a job open 
for a bright young man in a motion picture 
service concern. Lichtman’s capital was down 
to five dollars. He headed for the job. It 
seemed that a Chicago exchange manager had 
as a side line engaged in the supplying of ready 
made signs and lobby announcements and 
lobby frames for the nickelodeon theatres. 
The peanut vendors and banana hucksters who 
were operating the film theaters of the country 
weré glad to get everything ready made and 
in a capsule ready to take. The service was 
prospering but vast difficulties were being en- 
countered in the collection of the synopses, 
photographs, release dates and other editorial 
matter required. A man was to be sent to 
New York to collect it directly from the 
studios. All of which was most interesting— 
but the job had been filled. | 

Lichtman was considerably disappointed. 
He strolled out into Grant Park and visited | 
an encampment of U. S. soldiers, and began 
to think about the easy security of the army. 
Now Grant Park is adjacent to the skyscraper 
cliffs of Michigan Avenue. One or both of 
two things always happen to the visitor there, 
he gets a cinder in his eye or his hat blows off. 
Lichtman was lucky. His hat blew off and 
into Lake Michigan. When last seen it was 
drifting before the gale toward Benton Harbor 
with a heavy list to larboard. 

This was the last straw. Lichtman could 
not afford a new hat and he was depressed and 
angry. Now something had to be done. He 
went back after that job. 

“Say, if that fellow you sent to New York 
doesn’t make good, can I have the chance?” 

For answer to his persistence Lichtman got a | 
job selling the lobby service in Chicago at two 
dollars per contract. That afternoon he sold 
ten and collected twenty dollars for his work. 
Those were undoubtedly the largest dollars he 
ever made in the motion picture business. | 


Lichtman Calls on Zukor | 


Shortly Lichtman was sent to New York to 
take the place of the man who had not made | 
good. Between collecting picture information 
and selling the service he came to know the film 
industry rather thoroughly. The next step 
_ was selling film for Powers’ Picture Plays and 
then the Monopole’s features. 

When Lichtman read the Famous Players’ 
announcement he pulled himself up to his desk 
and wrote an elaborately long letter addressed 
to Adolph Zukor, whom he did not know, 
setting forth his enthusiasms and qualifica- 
tions. He wanted to sell those famous players 
in famous plays. Then he read the letter and 
tore it up, put on his hat and went down to the 
Famous Players’ office in the Times building 
to call on Zukor. 

The “Queen Elizabeth” road shows came in 
and Lichtman went out to sell the picture to 
the state’s rights buyers. The picture sold 
for a total of approximately $80,000, which | 
made it handsomely profitable. 

Meanwhile Famous Players began the pro- 
duction of pictures on its own account. Daniel 
Frohman lured James O'Neill from the stage 
into the production of “The Count of Monte 
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Cristo.” E. S. Porter directed the picture in 
the Crystal studios in New York. This pro- 
duction was hardly completed when the Selig 
studios in Chicago released a three-reel version 
of the same story through the General Film 
Company. ‘This was a serious blow at the 
young Famous Players concern, with its slender | 
assets largely tied up in its first production. 
The picture had to go on the shelf to await 
a later turn at the market when the Selig 
version should have been forgotten by the 
exhibitors. Famous Players turned to the 
| production of “The Prisoner of Zenda” with 
| James K. Hackett, which appears in the rec- | 
ords of today as its first picture. 


Beginning of Better Pictures 


The better, bigger picture was ready now, 
awaiting on its development for the evolution 
and growth of a system of distribution. It will 
presently be seen how the product exerted a 
force which brought into existence a new 
machinery for putting the picture into the | 
theatres. The state’s rights buyers who 
started with “Queen Elizabeth” and “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” were almost automatically - 
selected to become factors in a new confedera- 
tion of interests, rising in power until it domi- 
nated the industry. | 

Some of the comment of the day concerning 
this idea of long pictures was an exposing 
illumination of some timid minds. Many of 
the wise ones were sure that eye strain from 
four or five reels, uninterrupted by song slides, 
would drive audiences from the theaters. 
Others were sure that it would be impossible 
to hold the interest of any considerable pro- 
portion of the motion picture public through | 
a subject which occupied an hour of screen 
time. 

From the established camps of the orthodox 
motion picture producers, licensed and un- 
licensed alike, arose condemnatory pronounce- 
ments against the big picture idea. For the 
next ensuing three years “‘the feature craze” | 
was the stereotyped phrase in the mouths of | 
the old-line film makers and distributors. 
They were unconditionally opposed to the 
idea. These long pictures promised to cost 
money. They cost something even more 
serious—creative thought. 


Zukor’s Innovations Cause Alarm 


Here the film business was just beginning to 
| get going well on the quantity production pro- 
gram idea and along comes this fellow Zukor, 
trying to knock things into a cocked hat with > 
his stage stars and stage plays and high- | 
sounding words and those everlastingly long 
pictures! Pictures were good enough. Why | 
couldn’t they have peace and settle down and 
just make money? | 

Of course, Adolph Zukor was not the first to 
| hold the idea of the feature picture involving 
famous names and famous stories. The prog- 
ress of the motion picture can not be marked 
off neatly in individual steps like that. There 
was no one inventor of the motion picture and 
no one originator of anything important about 
it. The honest historian can not place his | 
finger neatly on the calendar and say that 
before this date there were no features and 
that at a given hour and place the idea was 
born. 

The constructive idea embodied in the 
feature picture had been growing out on the 
advancing fringe of picture progress from the 
earliest attempts at screen narrative. 

“The Fall of Troy,” “Homer's Odyssey,” 
and George Melie’s three-reel “ Fairyland,” all 
made in Europe, were early attempts in the 
same direction, “The Life of Buffalo Bill,” 
a five-reel effort of toro which resulted in 
three reels of screen salvage, was a pioneer 
reaching toward the bigger thing. 

Closely contemporary with the beginnings of 
Zukor'’s project, a famous player in a famous 
play appeared in the independent field in the 
person of Nat Goodwin in “Oliver Twist.” 
This picture was made at the Crystal studios 





in New York, going into production May ó| 
and going on the screen for a trade showing at | 
Hammerstein's the week of May 25. It was 

a five-reel production, offered to state's rights 

buyers through the General Film Publicity & 

Sales Company. The name of this independent 

concern was obviously an effort to capitalize 

a certain phonetic similarity to the name of the 

great General Film Company. H. A. Spanuth 

was credited with being the prime mover of 

this enterprise. 


“Rip Van Winkle” in 50 Feet 


If one is to seek the first famous player in a 
famous play for the screen, turn back to 1807 
and the American Mutoscope & Biograph’s | 
little fifty-foot presentations of Joseph Jetfer- | 
son in “Rip Van Winkle.” They were trivial | 
indeed, but all embryos look trivial. They 
were the dinosaur eggs of screen evolution. 
And the ten-year patents war that followed 
was the glacial interruption. 

In this history we have seen the motion pic- | 
ture begin with the little episodic fragments 
of action and grow lengthwise from subjects of 
forty feet to subjects of many thousands of 
feet. It took the motion picture sixteen years 
to make that growth. 

The picture continued highly limited in| 
length and scope for years because the men 
who made pictures had nothing to tell, and 
because the creative minds with something to 
tell were not aware that the motion picture 
offered an articulate language and medium. 
Mechanically the motion picture was capable 
of the equivalent of “The Birth of a Na-| 
tion” or “The Covered Wagon” in 1897. 
But the machinery had to spend a decade and 
a half finding men and ak 

Step by step, the long motion picture drama 
with the scope of a play or novel approached 
down the years. Competition for profits, 
battles for a foothold in the new industry 
simultaneously forced and impeded progress in 
the screen art. Pictures became better only 
when they had to be better to get the money. 
The Motion Picture Patents Company and the 
established independents were already getting 
the money in ror2 and they held that the 
pictures were good enough. Adolph Zukor, 
among others, saw a prospect that better pic- 
tures might open a way into a share of the 

rofits and possibly increase the said profits. 

t of such situations every inch of motion 
picture progress has come. 


An Early “Vanity Fair” 


Closely contemporary with the formation of 
Famous Players, another pretentious feature 
venture blossomed forth in the Helen Gardner | 
Pictures Corporation, destined to a short and | 
uneventful life. Miss Gardner was a teacher, 
~ of pantomime when she went to Vitagraph 
early in 1911. She played minor parts for a 
time and first came to real attention in the 
role of Becky Sharp in “Vanity Fair,” one of 
Vitagraph’s successes of the day. Inspired by 
the urge toward bigger pictures, Charles 
Gaskill, a scenario writer, and Miss Gardner 
formed their independent company and estab- 
lished a studio at Tappan-on-Hudson. Eugene 
Mullin, then a member of the Vitagraph 
scenario staff, went along as a member of the 
organization. Mullin was then well near a 
veteran in the young art of the scenario, with 
three whole years of experience behind him. 
He was a youngster of a ticket agent in an 
office on the Long Island railroad in 1909 when 
he became inspired of a notion that Sir Walter 
Scott's “Lady of the Lake” should be done 
in motion pictures, and forthwith sent a 
scenario to Vitagraph. Vitagraph accepted the 
Sen and sent for the aspiring Mr. Mullin. | 
“The Lady of the Lake” was made with Edith 
Storey in the rôle of Ellen. It ran to the 
amazing length of four reels, released one at a 
time on the General program. 

The Helen Gardner Corporation stepped 
boldly forth with a six-reel version of ‘‘Cleo- 
patra.” But, having stepped forth, nothing 
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important happened. Important develop- | 
ments in the business of exhibiting motion pic- | 
tures and the conduct of theaters had to come | 
before there could be a really prosperous | 
market for pictures built on the bigger idea. 
Many similar enterprises had to rise and 
fall before the new phase of the motion picture 
| was really established. The process of growth 
required.time for reactions and changes in the 
studios, the exchanges, the theaters and down 
| through the whole public of the motion picture. 
| But in the motion picture, as everywhere else, 
| the public was ahead of the industry. Turn 
where you may, the market, which means the 
public, often seems to be a step in advance of | 
|the service. It was the public and not the 
manufacturers who put headlights and driit 
aprons and self-starters on automobiles. It 
was the public which took the telephone off 
the wall and put it on the desk. The great | 
| business majority always says let well enough 
alone. Progress comes from discontent and 
the outside. 


Wallie Reid’s Double Role 


This transitional period also brought to the 
screen a number of the names that were to. 
figure conspicuously in the new and dawning 
| era just ahead. It was in rort, just before the 
feature movement got under way, that Wallace 
Reid made his first screen appearance in one 
of Vitagraph’s “Leather Stocking Tales,’ | 
directed by Larry Trimble. When not other- 
wise engaged Wallie played the violin for 
studio atmosphere. Wallace Reid, who came 
into nation-wide fame in a few years, was the 
son of Hal Reid, a writer and producer of 
melodrama, then attached to the Vitagraph 
scenario staff. In 1912, James Young and his 
wife, Clara Kimball Young, came from a Salt 
Lake City stock company to appear in Vita- 
graph pictures. Clara Kimball Young's first 
part was in the role of Anne Boleyn in a Hal 
Reid story, entitled “Cardinal Wolsey.” This 
was a one-reel picture, also directed by Larry 
Trimble. 

In this same time Essanay in Chicago ac- 
quired Frank X. Bushman, erstwhile sculptor’s 
model, actor and handsome man in general, 
the winner of a contest conducted in “The 
Ladies’ World” with a screen career as a prize. 
Then Beverly Bayne, a Minneapolis girl on a 
visit to a Chicago friend, was seeing the sights 
of Chicago, including the Essanay studio in 
Argyle Street, when the roving eye of Harry 
McRae Webster, a director, picked her out of | 
a crowd of spectators and started her on the 
road to starland. 

In the career of Paul J. Rainey African hunt | 
pictures, which went to the screen in 1912-13, 
some of the primary steps of the new era of 
long pictures can be traced. The Roosevelt 
| African hunt pictures of the prior period paved 
the way for the more pretentious Rainey 
project. Roosevelt’s African expedition made 
Africa fashionable for the millionaire sports- 
men, and Rainey’s pictures opened the way for 
a long succession of African animal pictures, 
which continues today, with occasional out- 

standing successes. 


The Paul Rainey “African Hunt” 


| The Paul Rainey pictures were distributed 
to the trade as an independent product by the 
Paul J. Rainey Expedition Company, with 
Carl Laemmle, Robert Cochrane and P. A. 
| Powers among those interested. The produc- 
| tion was nine reels long and had to be handled | 
through a special organization, since it could 
not be passed through the commercial ma- 
chinery of Universal's program organization, 
devoted to short pictures for the standard mo- 
tion picture theaters of the time. The project 
was considered highly experimental in that the 
picture did not contain a dramatic story. It 
was not clearly realized that the public only 
wants to be interested. The Rainey pictures, 
because of their atmosphere of scientific im- 
portance, attracted the attention of many 
people who were above the reach of the], 
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ckelodeon pictures of the time, and, at the | 
me time, because the subject was, after all, 
erely a wild circus on its native heath, it 

ld an interest for the masses. The Rainey 
ctures made their most important successes 
id profits on special runs in legitimate | 
eaters, but also worked down into the 
otion picture theaters and helped to w iden 
ie feature field. 

The budding success of these bigger pictures 
foducec interesting reactions among the old 

he producers of program pictures, The word 
feature” began to be applied with singular 
asticity to any picture which was more than 
ne reel in length. The advertisements of the 
eneral Film Company began to bloom with 
mnouncements of “big tw o-reel features.” 
iit these advertisements stuck to the old 
plicy of never mentioning the name of any 
Erson connected with the productions. The 
eneral never heard of stars. The independ- 
Ats, more anxious to use all possible selling 
werages and to flaunt their raids on the 
Gensed companies, began to be more liberal 
ith names. The directors of Edison pictures 
roke out from under the lid and advertised 
semselves in bold black type in the Dramatic 
irror. Kalem, Vitagraph, Essanay and Selig 
ezan to advertise their players in connection 
ith the picture, independently of the General 
ilm Company which distributed them. 


Griffith and “Mary” Emerge 


Meanwhile, the name of D. W. Griffith had 

t yet appeared cither on the screen, in the 
terature of the Biograph Company, the Gen- 
ral Film Company, or anywhere in the rising 
ide of motion picture publicity. Griffith was 
none the less well known within the motion 
icture world, and players and directors from 
he training school of Biograph experience 
vere using his technique and building upon it | 
throughout the industry. It was inevitable 
hat there would be a reaction to all this. 
Grifth was beginning to simmer. 

“Mary Pickford, who, in spite of the Bio- 
fraph's anonymous manner of presentation, 
sad become a factor of some importance in the 
success of its pictures, left the concern and 
grifith’s direction for the second time, now 
o go back to David Belasco’s management to 
play in his stage presentation of “The Good 
ittle Devil.” Lillian Gish went along. 

When the winter season of 1012-13 ap- 
groached, Griffith left on his annual hegira to 
the sunny regions of Los Angeles, Biograph's | 
Vinter quarters. 
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L illian Russell in Color Pictures 


Incidentally, the -American Kinemacolor 
Company, which was making a considerable 
fuss of publicity in the trade and small prog- 
ess in the theaters, was producing in Los 
ingeles. Frank E. Woods, the first of the 
critics to take the motion picture seriously, 
left the Dramatic Mirror in New York to go 
to the coast as Kinemacolor’s scenario editor, 
and with him went Lee Dougherty, the first 
cenario editor of Biograph, also the first pur- 
haser of Woods’ scenarios. David Miles, of 
the Biograph stock company, and Linda Arvid- 
son Griffith, wife of D. W. Griffith, were mem- 
bers of the Kinemacolor studio organization. 
Lillian Russell, who, in 1912, was still the | 
feigning queen of stage beauty, went to Kine- 
macolor to appear in “La Tosca” this season. 
In the early spring of r913, the feature pic- 
lure movement in the United States gained a 
Vast new impetus by the unprecedented suc- 
ess of the Cines production of “Quo Vadis,” 
mported from Italy by George Kleine.» This 
picture in 8,000 feet went on the screen at the 
Astor theater, April 21, 1913, the world’s 
reatest motion picture achievement up to 
hat date. Mr. Kleine, as one of the most 
powerful members of the Motion Picture Pat- 
ents Company’s group of licensees, had all of 
the existing facilities for putting his products 
On the motion picture market, but “Quo 
Vadis” was too big a subject for the motion 
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picture theaters of the day. The picture 
played twenty-two weeks on Broadway at top | 
| admission price of one dollar. It opened May | 
23 at McVicker’s in Chicago and, in due course. 

covered the leading centers of the country, 

playing legitimate houses with a success that 

disturbed the stage world and made the mo- 

‘tion picture makers dizzy. The profits were 
tremendous. There have been many guesses | 
at the gross figures. Probably none of them | 
are correct. Mr. Kleine is an informative | 
source of historical fact about the motion pic- | 
ture on every point save one—the profits on 

"Quo Vadis.” He has made a specialty of 

saying nothing about that. He admits it made 

$10,000 the first week in Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Quo Vadis” became a very direct influence 
on production, both in the United States and | 
abroad. Its ancient setting, its coloration of | 
religious interest, and its spectacular phases 
were to be found reflected, imitated and 
approximated in many subsequent efforts of 
the picture makers. 

The magnates of the stage began to look 
about for a way into this new bonanza, the 
motion picture. Rumors began to leak up and 
down Broadway that Klaw & Erlanger were 
planning something The Shuberts were men- 
tioned. Leibler & Company began to get 
chummy with Vitagraph. 

Out in California, D. W. Griffith got the 
urge toward bigger pictures. Until the “Quo 
Vadis” invasion, Griffith had rather held the 
palm and all the laurel of the screen in the 
minds of the industry in the United States. | 
It was time to be up and doing. | 


Griffth’s First Big Feature 


Grifith set forth his plan to make a big 
feature and suggested to the business manage- 
ment of the Biograph that it would cost about 
$18,000. “Judith of Bethulia,” with Blanche 
Sweet in the title rôle, went into production, 
and Griffith was started on a new phase of his 
career. | 

‘Judith of Bethulia” was the Griffith 
response to the feature movement. It was a 
most pretentious effort and may be yet con- 
sidered one of his most significant works. The 
theme and treatment decidedly keynoted the 
Griffith idea. For a variety of reasons the 
picture was not destined to attain any con- 
spicuous success, and probably to a majority 
of the followers of Griffith of today it is en- 
tirely unknown. In rọr7 it was reissued on 
the state’s right market under the abominable 
title of “Her Condoned Sin.” 
| With this picture and his season’s work on 
the coast completed, Griffith returned to New 
York and the Biograph studio in One Hundred | 
and Seventy-fifth Street. There he found a 
number of things not entirely to his liking. 





Klaw & Erlanger Break into 
Pictures 


The low murmuring rumors of a Klaw & 
Erlanger invasion of the motion pictures on a 
grand scale and with bold, pretentious plans 
were now verified by fact. The Protective 
Amusement Company had been formed and an 
arrangement had been made for the Biograph 
to photograph its pictures, to be produced | 
from the aci successes of the K. & E. 
stage productions. These pictures were to be 
imposing five-reelers for presentation in sum- 
mer showings at legitimate theaters and such 
of the motion picture theaters as might be 
induced to pay for this mighty and de luxe 
film service. Klaw & Erlanger had broken 
into the motion picture business, under the 
manufacturing wing of Biograph, ablest of the 
producers and, politically, the strongest con- 
cern of the industry. It was the slate that 
K. & E. were to make the great productions 
of the day and do it in Biograph’s plant. This | 
naturally did not appeal intensely to the 
ambitious Mr. Griffith. | 

The time approached for the renewal of 
Griffith's KARA contract with Biograph. He 
called on J. J. Kennedy and suggested that he 
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ould be given stock in the company, This 
t with no enthusiasm and the response that 
ograph had no stock available for issue 
riffith then asked for an arrangement to pay 
m ten per cent of Biogr: iph’s profits. 
“The time has come,” Kennedy answered, 
or the production of big fifty thousand dollar 
ures. You are the man to make them 
it Biograph is not ready to go into that line 
production. If you stay with Biograph it 
ill be to make the same kind of short pictures 
you have in the past. You will not do 
at. You have got the hundred thousand 
ar idea in the back of your head.” 
While these negotiations were in progress, 
of Griffith's discontent got about. 
do folni Fen Zukor was enthusiastically interested 
iths work. Famous Players needed 
talent. 


enh Offered $50,000 Salary 


There was amazement, horror and fear in 

E office of the Famous Players when Zukor 
mounced that he had offered Griffith a salary 
Paty thousand dollars a year to direct for 
e company. 
Daniel Frohman was now certain that his 
Bociate had lost his reason. The Famous 
yers concern did not have fifty thousand 
liars in sight. The company was not worth 
mat much. 


sociates, this Griffith person had the colossal 
er e to reject the offer, saying “I'think I 
mild rather make my own productions.” 


P 


fu tual met. Mutual needed two things very 
ad lly; first—pictures to sell to the theater, 
econd—something to advertise in support of 
ts promotion. 
4 Jctober 1, 1913. Griffith left Biograph, at 

z end of five of the most significant years of 
notion p icture evolution. 
On October 29, trade journal advertisements 
nounced that D. W. Griffith was “now with 
du pral Movies.” 

pery motion picture patron of a decade 

2 : ill remember the famous slogan “Mutual 
Movies Make Time Fly” and the winged clock 


ierit and the great demerit of offering, the 
o ion picture as a mere time-killer. It was 
` o honest. 

When Griffith left, David Miles was taken 
< into Biograph fold as a director and Mrs. 
W. Griffith returned to Biograph pictures. 
shige the Klaw & Erlanger produc- 
ons went ahead. Among the notables intro- 


y project, was Bert Williams, the negro 
a adian. In a remotely early chapter this 
tory told of the discovery of Bert Williams 
i California by Colonel Selig’s minstrel show 
the days before the motion picture Wil- 
ms was now an international celebrity. He 
ide two comedies under the K. & E. Bio- 
a bh auspices. One of these required a grave- 


tory graveyard on Staten Island, where a 
amity sexton locked the gates and held off a 
ieral while the scenes were photographed. 
uI nother Williams comedy, ‘ Darktown Jubi- 
7’ started out to be a profound hit, when a 
ve of race antagonism arose and terminated 
‘screen career. Ata Brooklyn presentation 
f this picture a race riot resulted in the death 
t two men. 


tage Discovers Pictures Too Late 


The ambitious Klaw & Erlanger film project 
s foredoomed. There were many reasons. 
arge number of the motion picture exhibitors 
fa never heard of the august concern of 
an E. Many of those who had were show- 
len with old grudges against the stage mag- 
lates of Broadway. Also there was a feeling 
a the office of Klaw & Erlanger that any 
heater ought to be willing to pay a minimum 
Phity dollars a day fora K. & E. picture play. 


location. Williams discovered a satis- 


ademark. Asa trademark the idea had some | 


ced to the motion picture by Pat Casey, the | 
ja nager of the Protective Amusement Com- | 


p o the re-amazement and relief of Zukor’s | 


Wesently Griffith and H. E. Aitken of | 


When yi 


This was in a period when the better theaters 
were Just beginning to dare to charge ten cents 
| admission. Fifty dollar a day film rentals were 
few and scattered. 
| Eventually the five-reel K. & E. plays were 
| cut from five reels to three and offered along 
| with the little two and three reel “features” 
of the General Film Company, sold for what 
they might bring in the run of the trade. 
This was the first attempt of the stage to take 
dominion of the motion picture. Many others 
have followed down through the years, and 
each has faded off into an equally obscure 
conclusion. The stage discovered the motion 
picture too late. The shadow company in the 
little tin can had already begun to take the 
| place of the road show and the stock company. 
Only a few years ahead, the show in the tin 
can was to claim a share in the lights of Broad- 
way and overshadow the glories of the stage 
on its own Great White Way. 
| Gnfüth, with Mutual, plunged into a cam- 
| paign of production with amazing speed and 
celerity. He was specifically in charge of the 
operations of the now amalgamated Reliance- 
Majestic studios. Griffith’s contract called for 
a large salary, a stock participation, and the 
privilege of making two independent pictures 
| of his own each year. He promptly discovered 
that if there was going to be any salary, he 
would have to make it quickly. ‘“‘The Battle 
of the Sexes” went into production overnight 
and was ready for delivery in seven days. 
“When the situation calls for pot boilers, 
Griffith is a fast cook. | 
The advertisements had announced that 
D. W. Griffith, the great Biograph director, 
was to supervise all Mutual productions.. The 
type was large and clear. 


Mack Sennett Declares His 
Independence 


A few weeks elapsed and this campaign 
penetrated as far as Los Angeles. Then an- 
other advertisement appeared announcing | 
that, despite that Mutual's Griffith proclama- | 
tion, “he has nothing to do with Keystone 
comedies.” The advertisement was Mack 
Sennett’s signed declaration of independence. 

Quite distinct and apart from the Mutual 
advertising of Griffith, a volley of page broad- 
sides appeared in the trade journals, which 
were perhaps intended to lay the groundwork | 
for the financing of those independent picture 
enterprises which had been stipulated in the 
Griffith contract. This campaign can be re- 
garded at its effulgent and scenic best on 
page 36 of the Dramatic Mirror of December 
31, 1913, which reads in part: 

D. W. GRIFFITH 

Producer of all great Biograph successes, 
revolutionizing motion picture drama and 
founding the modern technique of the art. 
Included in the innovations which he intro- 
duced and which are now generally followed 
by the most advanced producers are: The 
large or close-up figures, distant views as 
represented first in Ramona, the “ switch- 
back,” sustained suspense, the “‘fadeout,” 
and restraint in expression, raising motion 
picture acting to the higher plane which has 
won for it recognition as a genuine art. 

A list of productions which took in practi- 
cally every picture Grifith had made from 
‘The Adventures of Dolly” in 1908 to “ Judith 
of Bethulia” followed. The advertisement 
was signed by “Albert H. T. Banzhaf, counsel- 
lor at law and personal representative.” 


—_—_—_ 


A Battery of Limelights for 
Griffith 


Griffith was getting relief after some years 
of anonymous labors at Biograph. No longer 
would he hide his light under a bushel. There 
was certainly nothing stingy about the credits 
which Mr, Banzhaf showered upon his client. | 

Doubtless these claims were made by and for | 
Mr. Griffith in the utmost sincerity. But it is 
no mere technical quibble to point out that the 





y advertisement in THOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is cuarantecc 


of “claim everything, concede nothing—and 
take all you can get.” 





‘movement was inevitably set in motion within 


perhaps essential to the development of his 
career. The realm of the motion picture was 
and is dominated by that peculiar mind which 


weakness. 


close-up was born with the motion picture in | 


the Edison peep show days and that it was a | 
most garish close-up that brought down the | 
first demands for censorship of the picture in | 
the "90s when the Vitascope depicted the May 
Irwin-John Rive Kiss; or that fadeouts, dis 
solves, double exposures and such devices were 
common in the early day magic pictures from 
the Paris studios of George Melies; or that 
both the close-up and the cut-back figured in 
“The Great Train Robbery” and “The Life 
of an American Fireman” produced by Porter 

of Edison in 1902-3. 

Instances of the sort could be multiplied 
endlessly. 

The greater claim that Griffith raised ‘‘mo- 
tion picture acting to the higher plane which 
won for it recognition as a genuine art” is 
better substantiated. Mr. Griffith did not 
invent the language of the motion picture, but, 
rather, he became an early master of its syntax 
and rhetoric. 

It is only fair, however, to point out that 
these published self-proclamations of Griffith's 
were made within the motion picture industry, 
rather than as public utterances. They were 





usually mistakes modesty for cowardice and 
commonly confuses ordinary conservatism with 


This has begotten a picture publicity policy — 


_ While these developments were in progress | 
in the swift evolution of the motion picture to 
a new plane of dramatic form, a closely related 


the business organizations of the industry. 
The state of flux liberated a collection of old 
impulses, hates and rivalries, which expressed | 
themselves in a violent succession of moves. | 
Internal troubles spelled the beginning of the 
end in the General Film Company, even while 
its golden flood was at its height. Plots and 
counterplots, with ever-shifting realignments 
of factions and interests, wove a tangled web 
of affairs among the Independents at the same 
time. 

Some of the more significant of these move- | 
ments and their results will be the subject of | 
the next chapter—along with the previously | 
untold story of how Charles Chaplin came to 
the screen. 

| TO BE CONTINUED | 





Th Romantic 


By Terry Ramsaye 


Here you will discover that— 


Mary Pickrorpb was chosen for “second class” pro- 
ductions by Famous Players in 1913, because the 
stage was still greater than the screen. 


Jesse Lasky is the man who started the cabaret idea 
in America and paid a fortune for the privilege of 
pioneering. 

Cecil De MILLE got into trouble by having too many 
cameras on his first picture and for a moment disaster 
looked the Lasky Feature Play Company in the face. 





CHARLIE CHAPLIN was lucky enough to be on stage 
the afternoon that Adam Kessel peeked in at “A 
Night in a London Club” at Hammerstein’s in New 
York, and drew the laugh that gave him world 
renown. 


AV. ELASCO made his first screen appearance 1n 
Davip B Je his first pp C 
the prologue of Famous Players’ production of “A 
Good Little Devil,” with Miss Pickford. 


| CEO.A.BOVYER “Tanager, 
tad GEO.E. JACOBSON <erkoris) 
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There is little in this figure to indicate ne suave and 

sophisticated director of “A Woman of Paris” or to 

suggest the comedian who was to take the world by 

storm. Yet such was Charlie Chaplin eleven years ago, 
salary $25 a week 





ANIGHTIYA | 
LONDON CLUB.) 





This was the billing for the last stage appearance of 

Chaplin in a traveling company appearing in Los 

Angeles in 1913. The motion picture and interna- 
tional fame were waiting at the stage door 
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Samuel Goldwyn, then a traveling glove 
salesman, was persuaded to go into the 
business of production for the screen 


Chapter XX VI 


E are at the dawn of the modern feature picture era 
in the davs of 1912. 

But yet for a while the story of the motion picture 
is not a chronicle of progress simple and direct. It 
is still a tale of war, a new war. 

Consider for a moment a new personality, Gustavus A. 
Rogers, not a stranger to the world of the motion picture, but 
now pushing forward as its boldest belligerent. 

Belligerent is just the word—a person of medium but blocky 
square-set stature, dark and nervously rapid, with keen black 
eyes that are always searching, the sort of a man who is always 
at his best in the thick of turmoil. 

This aggressive Gustavus A. Rogers, of Rogers & Rogers, 





Jesse Lasky lent his name to the project— 
the Lasky Feature Play Co. But that 
was all. He was afraid of pictures 


Arthur Friend, a lawyer, furnished the 
idea and the arguments that brought in 
Lasky and Goldwyn 


Laemmle survived and fought for a right to make pictures in 
competition with the Patents Company's chosen licensees, 
while Fox, as the sole survivor among the licensed exchanges, 
fought for the right to buy licensed film and continue in busi- 
ness in competition with the General Film Company, which the 
Patents Company had organized to monopolize the business of 
the middlemen or exchanges. 

Neither the Fox nor the Laemmle fights would have been so 
prolonged, nor perhaps so ultimately successful, however, if there 
had been an entire internal harmony in the Motion Picture 
Patents Company group. In 1908, when they were poor and 
law-ridden in the cross fire between Edison and Biograph, the 
film makers were glad to get in under the cover of the Patents 
Company and its licenses. Now, by 1912, having prospered 
exceedingly by that arrangement, they had become arrogant 


counsel for William Fox, so 
desperately prosecuted the 
wars of his client that the 
Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany and its allied interests 
were too busy to suppress, the 
independent movement which 
was typified by Adolph Zukor 
and his Famous Players 
organization. 

Rogers was routed and de- 
feated twice in this war, but 
ignored the facts and started 
anew, emerging at last with a 
victory. 

The Fox fight was not the 
only one. It was just the most 
spectacular and ornate among 
them. In the continuing liti- 
gation with Carl Laemmle and 
the famous “Imp” cases, the 
Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany was aggressively engaged 
in trying to enforce its pre- 
sumed patent rights. In the 
multiple litigationS which arose 
in the name of William Fox, 
the Patents Company was con- 
cerned with a defense of its 
acts under the presumed au- 
thority of those patents. 

There was a distinct differ- 
ence in these two conflicts. 


N extraordinary revelation of the complicated 
~~ background of the motion picture as we know 
it today is presented in its beginnings in this 
chapter. Here for the first time we have some- 
thing of an understanding of what the motion 
picture industry thought of itself just as it was 
beginning, after well near twenty years of struggle, 
to enter upon its career of true greatness. Here 
the beginning of the disintegration of the great 
and powerful patents combine as the ruling in- 
fluence of the industry and art of the picture is 
seen. And here we see, too, how it was the large 
power of that group which destroyed it. It is a 
lesson of service that the motion picture industry 
of today can read with profit. Corporations like 
men may profit temporarily by ruthless selfish- 
ness, but when their books are balanced at the 
end Fate has a way of rewarding them in the 
measure of their real service. The largest value 
of the past is its application to the future. 


James R. Quirk, Editor. 


and purse proud. The licensed 
makers of film in the General 
Film Company were chafing at 
the discipline of the Patents 
Company which had made 
them rich, and there were 
smoldering rebellions against 
the iron-handed rule of the 
Kennedy-Marvin dictatorship 
by which they had grown 
great. The Patents Company 
no longer presented a united 
front. 

At various times it was sug- 
gested that, as a protective 
move, it would be well to take 
into the licensed fold some of 
the more progressive and ca- 
pable independents. Among 
those mentioned in this con- 
nection were Thanhouser, 
Laemmle and Zukor. 

The story of a tedious three- 
hour wait in which Adolph 
Zukor sat on a bench waiting 
to interview someone in the 
Patents Company was told in 
an earlier chapter. A further 
pursuit of the facts seems to 
indicate that he did see some 


One. 


There had been murmurings 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 | 
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Charlie Chaplin with the cast of a road show, 
photographed outside the theater at Colorado Springs, shortly before pictures 
claimed him 


“A Night in a London Club,” 


The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


against the licensing of “Quo Vadis,” when 
George Kleine, a member of the licensed group, 
imported that remarkable picture. Now when 
Zukor, an outsider, with his “Queen Eliza- 
beth” picture, appeared, it was easy to foresee 
the opposition that might be expected. 

H. N. Marvin and J. J. Kennedy appeared 
to have agreed that it would be well to license 
Zukor’s “Sarah Bernhardt” production. 

“Tt may wake some of these fellows up to 
the fact that they have got to make pictures to 
stay in the business,” they decided. 

A license for “Queen Elizabeth” was issued, 
and again the next Famous Players’ subject, 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” was licensed. 


Famous Players “Outlawed” 


But this was the end of the line. Marvin and 
Kennedy could override the majority in the 
Patents Company no longer, more especially 
since the provisions of the licensing arrange- 
ment provided that the consent of the existing 
licensees had to be obtained for the issue of 
new licenses. 

Thereupon Famous Players became un- 
licensed and outside the pale, along with the 
rest of the Independents. And in due course, 
more in form than spirit, an infringement suit 
was brought against them. 

“No,” was always the answer of the 
majority in the Patents Company to any such 
proposal of an extension of licenses. “Why 
should we let those fellows in? We are the only 
ones that have got the ‘know how.’ ” 

This “know how” was the entirely erroneous 
assumption of the majority of the licensed 
picture makers that they had entire possession 
of the art of the motion picture. They deemed 
themselves the creators of the thing which 
created them. The error was fatal. Time is 
likely to show that very closely similar errors 
are still being made in the motion picture 
industry. 

Whatever advantage the licensed film 
makers had enjoyed in the possession of the 
“know how” was soon acquired by the inde- 
pendents by their raids on the staffs of the 
older concerns. The Independents acquired 
the “know how” in large instalments along 
with J. Barney Sherry, Arthur Johnson, James 
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Kirkwood, Stanner E. V. Taylor, Marion 
Leonard, Florence Lawrence, Mary Pickford, 
Mack Sennett, D. W. Griffith and Edwin S. 
Forter. 

At directors’ meetings of the Patents Com- 
pany and General Film in the fall of rọrr and 
the earlier months of 1912 the name of Fox and 
his Greater New York Film Rental Company 
often came up for discussion. There was some 
difference of opinion. 

“‘Let’s save Fox for our alibi,” was the plea 
of William T. Rock of the Vitagraph. “As 
long as we let him compete with us it proves we 
are no trust.” 

But Fox’s exchange was a blot on the com- 
mercial landscape in the view of Kennedy. The 
New York Film Rental Company had to be 
absorbed into the General Film Company to 
complete the working out of the program and 
schedule, and to perfect the machine. It stood 
as a challenge to the authority of the General, 
and in New York, the key city, it was making 
the problem of price maintenance somewhat 
difficult. 

So the decision to drive Fox in preyailed, 
and then ensued the dickerings to buy the 
Greater New York for approximately the 
equivalent of a year of its profits. This has 
been told in an earlier chapter. But now the 
chronology of events becomes interesting. On 
Fox’s refusal to sell, his exchange license was 
cancelled November 14, rorr, effective Decem- 
ber 4. 

Fox became of a mind to sell and settle. His 
theater interests were developing. There 
would still be pie nty to do. It looked like the 
best way out of a bad situation. But his 
lawyers, Rogers & Rogers, did not agree. Saul 
Rogers was for settlement in line with the 
leanings of his client. Gustavus Rogers was 
for war. 

Between the two Fox was considerably dis- 
traucht. But at last it was decided to fight to 
a finish. 


A Long and Exhausting War 


It was a prolonged struggle. From the 
New York courts the case went before federal 
judges. Parallel with this battle the belliger- 
ent Rogers was waging through the department 


of justice and the office of Attorney General 
George W. Wickersham, a second and more- 
far-reaching campaign. Rogers had charged 
the Motion Picture Patents Company with an 
unlawful conspiracy, He asked for its dissolu- 
tion. More than three years was consumed in 
the battles of this case. 

Meantime, the two real fighters opposed in 
this war, Gustavus A. Rogers and j aaay 


J. Kennedy, were well squared off at each- 


other. 

Personal facts never became a part of the 
issues in the Fox-Patents Company campaign. 
But the pasts, records, connections and per- 
formances of the two principal gladiators were 


searched with exhaustive thoroughness by | 


investigators for the opposing camps. 

A private detective, illuminated with the 
bright idea of camping at the headquarters 
of the opposition, applied at Kennedy's office 
at 52 Broadway for permission to sit in the 
lobby to await an opportunity “to serve im- 
portant papers on a man with an office down 
the hall.’ 


A Spy Calls On Kennedy 


Kennedy looked down at the square-toed 
shoes of the detective and identified him and 
his errand at once. 

“Sure, make yourself at home. Glad to 
help you. I think every man ought to accept 
service when he’s in a controversy—! do.” 


Mr. Squaretoes occupied his seat for several 


days, listening. 

It is a safe presumption that he never got-an 
entire earful through the transom of the office 
door of the cautious Mr. Kennedy. There 
Was ho transom. 

Kennedy’s history was searched from the 
days when he carried a rod in a surveying crew 
on the Norfolk & Western railroad in his youth 
down to date. And on the other hand, and 
the other side, the Patents Company acquired 
biographical information on Rogers from his 
days as a reporter on the New York Recorder. 
Never did two men become better acquainted, 
or less chummy. 

The hearings in the dissolution suit began 
January 15, 1913, and continued intermittently 
until nearly every important figure in the 
motion picture business had been put on the 
witness stand. 

The Motion Picture Patents Company con- 


structed and assembled an array of machines | 


as an exhibit for the defense which included 
every essential detail of the motion picture art, 
taking in the inventions of Edison, Armat, 
Latham, Cassler and others. That exhibit 
still preserved in some obscure storage room 
is in Itself a mechanical museum of the motion 
picture. While this case was hardly more than 
getting under way, the Motion Picture Patents 
Company won a reversal of a federal injunction 
suit in the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. This was the action under which 
Fox was enforcing a continuance of film 
service. ; 

Rogers went posthaste off to Washington. 
A desperate situation was before him. 

“Tf this is permitted to go into effect we will 
be wiped out and there will be nobody to pro- 
tect by the dissolution suit,” he submitted to 
the Attorney General. 

A curious condition obtained. The United 
States was busily engaged in seeking to show 
the Motion Picture Patents Company an un- 
lawful trust in one court, while in another, on 
the technical ground that Fox had no contract, 
the refusal of the Patents Company to supply 
Fox with film in execution of its trust plans 
was upheld. 

So much for the law. 

Attorney General Wickersham was now 


somewhat enthusiastically committed to the 


prosecution of the government suit. A re- 
markable conference ensued. 

The Attorney General called to Washington 
representatives of the Motion Picture Patents 
Company. Specifically what was said in that 


conference must be left somewhat to conjec- | 
ture. It was made clear at any rate that the | 
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| Greater New York Film Rental Company was 

to be served with film as in the past, regardless 
‘of the dissolution of the injunction in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The only club 
which had not yet been used in this film war 
was Indictment. 

So the war raged on. William Fox was still 
in business and the Patents Company was 
now so in the toils of conspicuous litigation 
that the Independents were filled with courage. 
The feature picture movement went forward 
with increasing impetus. 


Unrest in the Motion Picture 
Patents Company 


Meanwhile the internal situation in the 
Motion Picture Patents Company group was 
not improving. The General Film Company 
was not at peace with itself. Opposition to 
Kennedy’s control was growing more openly 
in some quarters and with secret encourage- 
ment from others. By May, r912, J. J. Ken- | 
nedy’s agreed term of two years as the presi- 
‘dent of the General Film Company was draw- 
ing to a close. It was beginning to be appar- 
ent on the inside that some of the members of 
the board of directors who had so lightly voted 
him a salary of ten per cent of the net profits 
when they Srpanioed | back in 1gto, were begin- 
ning to think perhaps a little wistfully of the 
very considerable sum of money which that 
percentage involved. Back in ro1o they had 
not foreseen the vast prospects of the General 
-FilmCompany. It had seemed merely another 
avenue of distribution, and in less than two 
years Kennedy had made it well near their 
only channel to the market in the United 
States. The General Film Company's weekly | 
net had risen to the handsome figure of approx- 
imately $60,000. Simple arithmetic divided | 
this into $6,000 for J. J. Kennedy and $54,000 
for the film makers, $5,400 each. They were 
a little annoyed at the fact that he got ten 
per cent of the net and they each received ten 
percent of the remaining ninety—or 9 per cent |. 
each. At least here was one handsome in- 
stance of a man being paid for the “know 
how” of which they were so proud. Inci- 
dentally, they were all prospering as never 
before. | 





| 


Kennedy Steps Out of Patents | 
Company 





Before the situation could come to an open 
issue, Kennedy pointed out that his two year 
term was over and stepped aside May 12, 
1912, Frank N. Dyer, president of the Edison 
Company, became Kennedy's successor, a 
president of the General Film Company. 

Percy L. Waters, the general manager of 

the General under the Kennedy administra- 
tion, looked about for something interesting 
|to do. Waters, it will be remembered, was. 
among the very earliest of motion picture 
distributors, beginning back in the remote days 
of the Kinetoscope and Vitoscope with the firm 
of Raff & Gammon in 1896-7. He had observed 
the development of a dema nd among the better 
theaters for better pictures, a tendency to 
choose the best of programs and discard the 
rest. Here was a commercial opportunity. 
Waters still owned the name of his old Kineto- 
graph Company, an exchang> sold to the| 
|General Film Company two years before. 
He unfolded a plan to Kennedy to purchase 
selected film from the output of the licensed 
manufacturers in the General Film Company 
group and to serve it to the better theaters not 
interested in buying the whole General 
program. 
| With this plan in view the Kinetograph 
Company was reborn August 12, ror2, with 
J. J. Kennedy president, and P. L. Waters vice 
president and treasurer. The newly con- 
stituted concern was licensed by the Motion 
| Picture Patents Company. 

It is just possible that this extraordinary | 
step may have been backed by an argument 
that the competitive character of the Kineto- 


graph Company handling licensed film was 
something of a refutation of the trust charges 
of the war being waged in behalf of William 
Fox. There have been plenty of side door 
imitations of competition among motion pic- 
ture concerns since. 

The Kinetograph Company for a time 

yed an interesting incidental part in the 
interior politics of the General Film Company, 
but its sole significance in the history of motion 
picture evolution is as the one and well near 
only expression of that concern which recog- 
nized the motion picture as art as well as 
merchandise. 


Zukor and His Famous Players 


The rising independent feature concerns 
were expressing that same idea much more 


| 


| 


effectively. The movement was already under | 


way by which the newcomers were to carry the 
institution of the screen forward. The func- 
tions of the General were ended when it 
brought into the motion picture industry some 
semblance of order and business efficiency. 
The greater attainments which make the 
motion picture a factor in the life of an intel- 
ligent race had to have this foundation. 
Having established this business foundation, 
the significance of General began to wane, and 
in time, a few years, it withered like a plant 
that has ripened its seeds. 

Because of his successful survival of this 
period of change, our interest turns again to 
Adolph Zukor and his Famous Players project, 
the best and most conspicuous exemplification 
of the onward trend of the art of the motion 
picture in that day. 

With Sarah Bernhardt in “Queen Eliza- 
beth” and James K. Hackett in “The Prisoner 
of Zenda”’ on the market, Famous Players was 
learning some interesting lessons in picture 
pioneering. The state’s rights buyers of these 
pictures were beginning to murmur and talk 
of their failure to profit. It was admitted that 
the pictures were good, that the public wanted 
them, but as merely occasion productions they 
did not permit the building of a business. It 
became clear that if the feature picture busi- 
ness were to survive it must be with a flow 
of production which would insure the theaters 
an opportunity to maintain a policy and build 
a patronage on that policy. That could not 
be done on just a feature now and then. 


The Lack of Stars 


The motion picture industry is supported on 
continuous patronage. Straightway Famous 
Players was confronted with the same old 
problem that the other Independents before 
them had met. This was the problem of 
maintaining a program, essential to business, 
destructive toart. Business has to keep dates. 
Artists always break them. 

Al Lichtman, the salesman for Famous 
Players, came in from the round of the state’s 
rights buyers of features, urging a schedule of 
fifty-two features a year. This was a sensa- 
tional sort of an idea. The heads of Famous 
Players, Adolph Zukor, Edwin S. Porter, and 
the rest, went into long conferences. The 
- financial problems involved were not so serious 
apparently as the problem of production. 
The state’s rights men could be counted on for 
an advance of cash against a percentage. But, 
said Porter, it was not possible to get fifty-two 
stars and fifty-two plays a year and get them 
_ made into pictures. 

“There is not that much available talent for 


the making of motion pictures in the world,” | 


Porter protested. He was very right. 
It must be borne in mind that the Famous 
Players group was sticking still very closely 


and literally to the idea of famous players in | 


famous plays, from the stage. 


Out of the cogitations which the situation — 


forced came from Porter—a planned schedule 
for some thirty pictures to be made in the 
following year. This outlined plan, as will 
presently be seen, created a new race of stars. 
The thirty pictures were to be made up for 
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| three types of pictures; ten Class A, strictly 
famous players in famous plays; fifteen Class 
B, well known picture players in famous plays, 
and fifteen Class C pictures to be made of odds 
and ends under the name of Famous Players 
Stock Company. 
| Daniel Frohman’ and Adolphe @ukerteaat 
shopping for plays and players. For Class A 
productions they got among others, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Lilie Langtry, Henry Dixie 
and John Barrymore. For Class B, the second 
rate line of productions, mind you, they started 
their list with Mary Pickford, then playing in 
David Belasco’s “A Good Little Devil.” 
| Of course Pickford made one Class A appear- 
ance, too, when Famous Players acquired “A 
| Good Little Devil” with the whole Belasco 
cast for $15,000. But her major activity was 
to head the Famous Players line of Class B 
productions, as “a well known picture player 
in famous plays and stories.” It was, of 
course, recognized that Miss Pickford was 
probably the best known picture player, but 
| Famous Players was then dominated by the 
glamor of the legitimate stage. It did not 
recognize in the motion picture any fame or 
famous players to compare with the stellar 
luminaries of the stage. The word star was 
still in 1912-13 the especial property of the 
stage drama. The motion picture was still 
confessing a consciousness of inferiority. The 
motion picture still thought of itself as a mere 
| shadow. 


“Little Mary” Heads “A Good 
Little Devil” 


| Belasco’s stage presentation of “A Good 

Little Devil” opened at the Republic theater 
January 8, 1913, and drew a considerable 
attention in the motion picture field because 
“Little Mary” headed the cast. The motion 
picture industry “pointed with pride” to one 
of its players honored by stage recognition. 
When Famous Players translated the play 
into a picture, David Belasco appeared with 
Miss Pickford in a bit of prologue. The name 
of Belasco had been borrowed and rented to 
lend dignity and importance to motion picture 
projects occasionally ever since. 

The brightening dawn of the feature drama 
illuminated promises of opportunity to more 
and more adventurers in the realm of the new 
art as the months went by. A wide scattering 
of budding efforts to enter the field can be 
traced in the pages of the motion picture and 
dramatic journals of the period. Out of the 
| many, some few survived long enough to be 
factors in the new development. One of these, 
| a project which brought into the industry a 
whole array of the dynastic names of the 
picture kingdom of today, is worth considering 
in detail. 

Among these interested observers of the new 
trend in pictures was Arthur Friend, a lawyer 
with some theatrical experience and connec- 
tions in Milwaukee and New York. By the 
spring of ror3 Friend was enthusiastically 
telling everyone that there were great things 
| ahead in the motion pictures and urging some 
sort of a venture. Among his friends were 
Jesse L. Lasky and Lasky’s brother-in-law, 
| Samuel Goldfish, now Goldwyn—which is yet 
another motion picture story. 

The Laskys, the Goldfishes and the Friends 
gathered at Naples, Maine, a summer resort, 
in the season of "13. There Arthur Friend had 
a practically unlimited opportunity to pour 
out his excited anticipations concerning the 
motion picture business. 

Samuel Goldfish was then a salesman for 
for a glove manufacturing concern in New 
York. He had some other business projects 
in view, but he listened with a tolerant patience 
and a growing interest. Jesse Lasky listened, 
too, perhaps not so much interested, | 

Lasky had an eventful background of ups 
and downs. He had had experiences calcu- 
lated to make him careful of the new and un- 
tried. He had started his working life as a 
cornet player in a San Francisco theater and, 
for a time, enjoyed the distinction of being the 








only white man in the Royal Hawaiian band. 
Then came a few months of newspaper report- 
ing, followed by a try at prospecting and min- 
ing in the Alaskan gold rush. This left him 
on the beach at Nome with nothing but an 
earnest desire for the comforts of home. 

Back home at San Jose in California young 
Jesse Lasky and his sister Blanche went in for 
music as a juvenile team, furnishing vocal and 


instrumental harmonies. They appeared at | 


benefits and like performances. This re- 


sulted in an offer from a vaudeville agent | 


which brought them East. It was Lasky’s 
first glimpse of vaudeville. They took an 
engagement with Leon Herrmann’s company 
to supply a musical act between the magician’s 
numbers. This Herrmann was a nephew of 
the famous Alexander Hermann, and, on the 
death of his uncle, assumed the title of “ Herr- 
mann the Great, Napoleon of Necromancers.” 
The next season Lasky became Herrmann’s 
advance man and the next found him Herr- 
mann’s manager. 


Lasky’s $1,000 a Week Magician | 


When the vaudeville boom came Lasky 


booked the magician at a thousand a week, an 
amazing salary for the time, and then looked 
about for more things to do. In Utica Lasky 
met B. A. Rolfe, a cornetist, in whom he saw 

sibilities, and booked him into vaudeville. 
This encouraged Lasky to produce acts and, 
when Rolfe’s tour ended, the partnership of 
Lasky & Rolfe was formed. Followers of the 


vaudeville stage will remember some of their | 
acts, as for example “Colonial Septette” and | 


“Military Octette.” 


Henry B. Harris, then managing the Hudson 


and Harris theaters, became interested in the 
activities of the young men and suggested he 
would like to finance them in some bigger 
efforts. Presently Rolfe drew out and Lasky 
went it alone, with Harris his backer. From 
this period came Lasky's ‘“Pianophiends,” 
“The Redheads” and similar acts of fame in 
vaudeville history. Lasky was on his way up. 
He had a fortune of $150,000 and a clear track. 

Lasky was looking for new worlds to con- 
quer. He went to France and discovered the 
cabaret as the reigning novelty. He came 


back and interested Harris in giving New York | 


a real European music hall, and cabaret. 
From this came the “Folies Bergere,” which 
burst an New York like a rocket with a great 
electric sign on the night of Monday, April 24, 
ro1r. It was a sensation of the amusement 
world—for a minute. The admission price 
was $2.50, outside of the Metropolitan Opera 
house the highest in New York. A hot wave 


came on and New York left for the seashore. | 


The “Folies Bergere” came down like the 
rocket stick. 


The Collapse of the “Folies 


Bergere” 
Harris and Lasky dissolved partnership. 


Harris had sustained large losses and Lasky | 


was broke, flat and wide. The world had 
collapsed about his head. Again, just like on 


the beach at Nome, he thought of California | 


and home. But he had to goto work. There 


are always two things a young man can do, | 


either go to work or go to California. 


California thoughts suggested an operatta | 


and at once Lasky was afire with a new idea. 
He went looking for someone to write the 
libretto around his theme. He consulted Mrs. 
H. C. DeMille, who then conducted a large 
dramatic agency. Lasky wanted to interest 


William De Mille. But William was busy with | 


the problems of “Strongheart” and various 
Belasco affairs. Mrs. DeMille suggested that 


Cecil, her younger son, was not so busy. | 
Lasky was dubious. He did not know Cecil | 


DeMille. But anyway, out of courtesy, he | 


had to meet the young man and talk the thing 
over. 


Cecil DeMille and his winning ways talked | 
Lasky into a one hundred dollar advance | 


royalty and $25 a week on the operetta during 
its playing life—if any. The operetta suc- 
ceeded and DeMille and Lasky became busi- 
ness associates and fast friends. 

Lasky was now beginning to recover from 
the shock of the grand collapse of the “ Folies 
Bergere.” It was hardly to be expected that 
he would have an enthusiastic ear for another 
new project. He had bought about a half a 
million dollars’ worth of pioneering experience 
in the cabaret. While Friend talked feature 
pictures, Lasky went fishing in Lake Sebago. 


Lasky Feature Play Co. Born 


When the vacation was over and the Friends, 
| Laskys and Goldfishes were again in New York, 
| Friend was still talking motion pictures. 
Samuel Goldfish, however, had his mind on 
two other business projects which had first to 
be tried. They did not go to his liking. 
Friend was still talking pictures. He con- 
| vinced Blanche Lasky Goldfish. 

Finally at the luncheon table at the old 
Hoffman House, Goldfish surrendered to 
Friend’s everlasting campaign. They would 
go into the motion picture business. 

Jesse Lasky was still wary. He could be 

committed no farther than to participate by 
permitting the use of his name. So the Lasky 
Feature Play Company was korn. 
_ All they needed now was capital. The first 
‘financier they sought offered to raise them a 
hundred thousand dollars in capital for a com- 
mission of twenty per cent, which horrified 
Friend and Goldfish. They fled that office 
and decided to go ahead with the $26,500 they 
| could raise themselves. 
It may be remarked in passing that twenty 
per cent is a commonplace commission for 
motion picture financing even today, and that 
within a very recent period producers have 
| paid sixty cents per dollar for capital. 





Farnum Misses a Bet 


At the Lambs club, Cecil DeMille and Jesse 
Lasky overtook Dustin Farnum and sought 
| to decoy him into the motion pictures. They 
suggested that he might have a substantial 
interest in the concern for his services. They 
intended to make “The Squaw Man,” pur- 
chased for $5,000, a thousand down and the 
rest on terms. Farnum was cautious. He 
opined that he would rather have $5,060 in 
cash. Farnum on this occasion missed a bet, 
but on the grand average of such propositions 
he was correct. 

“The Squaw Man” was Indian and western. 
Cecil DeMille was to make the picture. The 
Lasky Feature Play Company looked over the 
map and elected to go to Flagstaff, Arizona, to 
make the first production. The name seemed 
majestic, lone, dignified as a cactus and suffi- 
ciently romantic to inspire a great picture. 

When Cecil DeMille and Dustin Farnum 
got off the train at Flagstaff they looked about 
and saw absolutely nothing. There was noth- 
ing to see. 

Right there Flagstaff, Arizona, lost the 
chance that comes once in an eon. The Flag- 
staff Rotary, Kiwanis and Commercial clubs, 
the Elks and the City Beautiful Committee 
should have been at the station with a brass 
band and a hack decorated with banners to 
welcome the distinguished strangers. Holly- 
|wood might still be growing thick-skinned 
oranges. But Flagstaff did not know that the 
man who was to make Moses famous by a re- 
discovery of the Ten Commandments was at 
the city’s gates. 

When the train was iced and watered to 
| resume the long haul across the desert, the 
engineer whistled and the conductor high- 
balled for a departure. Dustin Farnum and 
Cecil DeMille got on right behind the con- 
ductor, bound for Hollywood. They had 
heard that it was a good place to make films. 

Shortly the New York office of the Jesse 
Lasky Feature Play Company, established in 
the Longacre Theater building, was petrified 
with a wire reading: 


“We have rented a barn in Hollywood for 
two hundred dollars a week.” 

The barn was at Vine and Selma streets. It 
still is, now a shipping room, neatly incorpo- 
rated into the acres of Famous Players-Lasky 
studios, 

The home office advised the busy barn- 
stormers of Hollywood to go slow scattering 
the company’s money around among the 
orange trees, 


The Wobbling “Squaw Man” 


“The Squaw Man” was in due time “shot,” 
developed and printed. Meanwhile the pic- 
ture had been sold to the state’s right market 
for $43,000, a handsome profit which put the 
company on its feet at once. But disaster 
loomed dead ahead. It was discovered that 
the picture wobbled and danced all over the 
screen. Dustin Farnum’s “Squaw Man” 
appeared to have a terrible case of St. Vitus. 
Complaint of vast violence came in on the 
wires from the purchasers of the territorial 
rights. 

Hurried consultations were held. What was 
wrong? Something had to be done or ruin was 
at hand. “Defective film” some one said. 
In a fever of haste it was decided that they 
would file suit against the Eastman Kodak 
Company forthwith. The papers were drawn 
up for filing. Revenge and indemnity were 
to be theirs. 

Meanwhile it was suggested that it might ke 
well to consult some further experts. It would 
be a good thing that they have some witnesses 
to put on the stand to clinch the thing. 


A Case of Too Many Cameras 


The negative was bundled up and taken over 
to Sigmund Lubin in Philadelphia. “Pop” 
Lubin was, of course, in the Patents Company, 
but there were instances known when he was 
willing to deal with Independents if not too 
conspicuous. 

“Pop” Lubin ran the negative rapidly 
through his fingers and held it to the light. 

“Terrible, terrible—this is very serious.” 
He spoke like a surgeon who had been called 
too late to operate. 

“Isnt the negative defective?” Arthur 
Friend, the legal head of the concern, de- 
manded. 

““No—the negative was all right,’ Lubin 
replied, still shaking his head. i 

Friend was annoyed extremely. This would 
not do the law suit a bit of good. 4 

“Ts there anything that can be done with 
it now,” the depressed delegation demanded. 
They hated to hear the answer. 

“Well,” said Lubin, “you used several 
different cameras, didn’t you.” 

They had. 

“And no two of them had the same frame 
line, so your negative won't match. But 
maybe I can fix it for you.” 

Lubin grinned. He was enjoying the ter- 
rible suspense. 

“T will just re-perforate the film, so the 
sprocket holes come right and then I can make 
you good prints.” 

“The Squaw Man” was saved, and with it 
the Lasky Feature Play Company. The con- 
cern went on to other feature successes, with a 
bigger development just around the corner. 

This same season of 1913 when Arthur 
Friend was talking the project that resulted in 
the Lasky Feature Play Company, another 
fruitful chain of events was started in motion 
in a most casual way on Broadway. 

Adam Kessel, busy with the growing affairs 
of the New York Motion Picture Company 
and the Keystone comedy concern, occupied 
an office in the Putnam building. In casual 
moments when the whim willed he looked in 
on the shows up and down the street. The 
one eventful day concerned he passed a nod to 
Mike Sullivan, manager of Hammerstein’s, and 
remarked he would look the bill over. 

A skit entitled “A Night in a London Club” 
was on. 


A small man with big pants and a curious 
ait attracted Kessel’s attention and wrung a 
ugh from him. 

When the act ended Kesse! went back stage. 
He had a notion to interview this young man. | 
There was just a possibility that he might be 
useful in Keystone comedies. He was cer- 
tainly a most amusing little cuss. 


Keystone Offers Chaplin $75 
a Week 


The young man was somewhat curious about 
his oat. with whom he chatted in deepest 
and darkest London accents on the subject 
of the kinema. 

“What the blooming ‘ell—no.”’ 

“I tell you, Mr. Chapman, we can give you 
$75 a week.” 

[he young “Mr. Chapman” was entirely 
dubious. He had profound doubts about so 
rash a venture. He had had a bit of a hard | 
time here and there along the line and things 
were better now. He was in the good graces 
of Alf Reeves, manager of Karno’s Pantomime 
Company, and they were booked solid on the 
big time from coast to coast. 

There were other conversations. This Kes- 
sel was getting persistent. He raised the offer 
to a hundred dollars a week. 

No. The young Englishman was going to 
take no such chances. He had the caution 
born of bitter experience. He had been born 
with a traveling troupe of strolling British 
layers at Fontainbleau in France. His early 
Seoancd had been spent against the seamy 
side of life in London, a child laborer in a toy 
factory. It had been a fight against penury 
and want all the way along. He was doing 
well enough now, why take a chance? 

The Karno company moved along. But 
Adam Kessel still had that little English 
comedian on his mind. 

“A Night in a London Club” was playing 
at the Nixon theater in Philadelphia when Alf 
Reeves got a wire: 

Is Charlie Chapman with your 
company? Have him call Satur- 
day our office, Putnam Bldg. 
Kessel & Bauman. 

In response to that wire Charles Chaplin 
duly appeared in New York and Adam Kessel 
raised the offer to $150 a week. 


Charlie Chaplin’s Screen Debut 


Chaplin went back to Philadelphia to con- 
sult with Alf Reeves. 

“You had better take it,” was Reeves’ | 
advice, “because you can’t hope to get much 
more here with us than you are getting now.” 

Chaplin was in no haste. His contract was 
due to expire in November, at which time the 
company was booked to play at the Empress 
in Los Angeles. He notified Kessel that he 
would start work with Keystone in Los 
Angeles then. 

Mack Sennett made a call on Chaplin back 
stage at the Empress and one day in November 
Charlie took his baggy old pants and shoes out | 

to the Keystone lot. 

_ “What the blooming ’ell” was ahead he did 
not know. 

When in doubt an actor always does his 
favorite business. 

Chaplin’s first Keystone appearance was a 
part in a one reel release entitled ‘‘ Kid’s Auto 

aces.” He wore the gait and mannerisms 
that had been most successful in his music hall 
appearances. It was a bit of a trick he had 
picked up in the toy factory days when he 
imitated a wretched old bar fly who hobbled 
about at the Queen Heads, a London “pub,” 
to hold the cabbies’ horses for them while they 
roistered inside. 

oe ase mother had reproached him | 
mightily for making sport of the old unfortu- 
nate and perhaps that had helped to burn it into | 
the youngster’s mind. Now it was to be the 
making of his world wide fame. 

A screen examination of “ Kid’s Auto Races” 





discloses that apparently Mr. Chaplin had a | 
most amusingly awkward time with the cam- 
era. That too was a bit of business gleaned 
on the other side. In the summer of ‘12, on 
his first engagement under Alf Reeves manage- 
ment, they played on the isle of Jersey. 
| Jersey’s annual fete, “the Carnival of Flow- 
ers,” was in progress. Chaplin and Reeves 
among the spectators were vastly amused at 
a fussy and ostentatious official of the carnival 
who persisted in centering himself in every 
scene covered by the motion picture cameras 
recording the fete for the news reels of ‘12. 
The Keystone camera revived that memory 
and made it a part of Chaplin’s screen debut. 

The little man with the baggy pants was on | 
his way, due in time to become a vital factor 
in the tangled course of screen finance as well 
as the world’s greatest motion picture actor. 

[ TO BE CONTINUED | 
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came in the fall of 1895 with its feeble miracle of living 
pictures, life size on a sheet. There was the horror-haunte 
[requois, with its proscenium facing out on the scene of the 
tragedy of seven hundred dead, transcending any fate drama 
of the years’ processional of mimes upon its stage. There 
was. the famous old Powers theater, and the Sherman House. 
proud in its tradition. This was and is the Rialto of 
Chicago, where now for a while the Fates chose to spin a 
thread in the warp of the screen. 

Among these busy men of Chicago.who came up-and down 


"was the first-of the serial motion 
pictures, made in 1912, and it won fame and fortune lor Mary 


“What happened to Mary?’ 
Randolph Street to meet at the Union Cafe you might have 


Fuller, the star. Tt was the first tie-up of the motion picture singled out a certain two with more than a casual interest. 


and the news paper 


Chapter XX VII 


F vou had been a luncheon hour patron in Randolph Street 
in downtown Chicago in the autumn of 1905 vou might have 


flakes on granite. 


One was brief and Teutonically blocky with an atmosphere 
of keen solidity, superficially shot with diamonds like spar 
The other was a spacious person with a 


slight roll in his gait like a laden freighter, with a leonine head 


noticed several persistently habitual customers, men who 


and wavy forelock, 
pressive dignity. 


carrving a stout malacca and much of im- 


Discreet inquiry of the headwaiter would have identified 


entered with an air of these men for you as 
being very much at home William N. Selig, the 


and with that inevitable 
Chicago manner of being 
in an eternal hurry. Chi- 
cago boasts of its speed. 

The place isimportant. 
There were obscure but 
vital reasons why certain 
events pregnant with 
motion picture destiny 
should have their origin 
in that cafe somewhere 
among those laden, talk- 
ative tables, bestrewn 
with mugs of most pot- 
able dark beer and heavy 
cups of even darker 
coffee. Up the street 
stood the Masonic Tem- 
ple, once the city’s chief 
in tural pride and 
boast, where the Edison 
peep show kinetoscope 
first revealed the motion 
picture to the public in 
the remote year of 1894, 
and nearby was the old 
Schiller theater, where 
the Latham eidoloscope 
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moving picture man, and 
Moses Koenigsberg, of 
the Chicago Evening 
| American. 
| Selig, whom we have 
seen in many chapters of 
this history, was riding 
H blithely and venture- 
somely on the rising 
wave of motion picture 
prosperity, bern of the 
then new nickelodeon 
| movement. The whole 
| future of the motion pic- 
ture was still exceedingly 
uncertain. Selig was 
alertly waiting and busy 
experimenting and spec- 
ulating. 

His friend, Moses 
Koenigsberg, was the 
managing editor in the 
most strenuous period of 
the evolution of 
the most strenuous after- 
noon newspaper in the 
most strenuous news- 
paper system in the 
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the serial in which Peart W hite 
Another 


famous, news- 
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That Are More Fascinating Than Fiction 


Now it can be told 


How four men around a cate table planned tn 
1906 to corner all of the stories fit tor the screen 
and collect millions from the story hungry 
motion picture in the years to come. 


How a newspaper war in Chicago caused th 
motion picture serial and opened the road to 
fame for Pearl White, Kathlyn Williams, Helen 
Holmes, James Cruze and many another. 


How a St. Louis stenographer, [da Damon, 
won a prize of ten thousand dollars for a one 
hundred word idea for the screen—and got fired 
because she brought too much publicity to her 
concern. 


How a cowboy-reporter-press agent put over a 
national newspaper hoax and planted the first 
chapter of “The Million Dollar Mystery” as a 
news story on the unsuspecting editors, with 


curious results. 


world’s history of journalism, specifically the Chicago Eve- 
ning American, property of a corporation which, in turn, was 
and is the property of William Randolph Hearst. 

In the normal course of events, on days and at hours when 
nothing especially happened, the Chicago Evening American 
went tripping out into Chicago’s loop district at the rate of 
an edition about every forty-five minutes. Under the 





to. 


external pressure of vivid events or the internal pressure of 


even more vivid Koenigsberg inspirations, the American 
erupted editions fifteen or twenty minutes apart until re- 


lieved, and until the adjacent shores of Lake Michigan were 
knee deep in the lava, scoriae, ashes and hot mud of the 


current sensation. The normal’schedule was seventeen editions 
a day, with a new whimsy, thrill or shudder roaring across the 





Kathlyn Williams, star of “The Adventures of Kathlyn. one of 
the mast famous newspaper and yrcture serials of a decade ago 


ling conditions. The young Chicago American was held a most 
unwelcome invader by some of the old line, orthodox and long- 


first page of each of them. Edition plates-often overtook each established: Chicago papers. To gain a foothold it had to be 


other in the pressroom and got jumped out of the paper before 


they got in. 


This made it desirable for Koenigsberg to have or overtake 
an idea expressible in type of 480-point and upwards every few 


moments. 

A common or beer- 
garden murder dis- 
covered at 11:30 A. M. 
could sweep half of page 
one at 11:47, and if, in 
fifteen minutes more, it 
was found that it in- 
volved a girl, preferably 
chorus, with good pic- 
tures, it could have 
pages one, twoand three 
in the city-night and all 
home editions down to 
the last-tenth and sport- 
ing final. Once in a while 
a really big story had to 
be ignored, since there 
was not type adequate to 
presentit. Stories could 
get too big to print. 

This mav seem slightly 
remote from the motion 
picture, but it all had a 
most direct relation in- 
deed: The coming of the 
new high tension idea 
was something of an 
evolution under compel- 


different and it had to fight against all manner of things, includ- 


ing public inertia. Some papers try to be significant, some try 





James Cruze, when an actor in “The Million-Dollar Mystery,”’ and 
J ay—*‘ Casey" —Cairns, the press agent who “put one over” on the 
newspapers for this serial 


to be interesting—civilization seems to survive them both. 
This typographical excitement in Chicago was, of course, 


only one of the many 
phases of the struggle for 
attention. In time the 
Evening American 
changed the whole trend 
of Chicago journalism, 
and made it seize the 
motion picture as one of 
the weapons of the com- 
ing circulation war. 

This impact of the old 
institution of the printed 
word on the younger art 
of the screen changed its 
orbit and brought the 
rise of new stars, new 
millions, new successes 
and new failures, changes 
remote and near. Dack 
to this we can trace the 
controlling forces and 
origins of many screen 
careers and familiar 
names, from Marvy 
Fuller, Pearl White and 
Kathlyn Williams to 
Marion Davies. 

So it is here and now 
| CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 | 
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There were nearly as mary 

episodes as dollars in “The Mil- 

lion-Dollar Mystery.” Here is * 
Florence LaBadie, the heroine 


In the cast with James Cruze ia 

“The Million-Dollar Mystery” 

was Marguerite Snow, who after- 
wards became Mrs. Cruze 


HE task of endless research and 


in the year of 1905-6, at the old 
Union Cafe, and through these 
personalities that the parallel 
arts, the screen, as represented 
by W. N. Selig, and the printed 
word, as represented by Moses 
Koenigsberg, made their first 
significant contact. It was in 
obedience to the commonest 
physio-chemical law. Reac- 
tions start where the tempera- 
ture is the highest. Chicago 
was the hot spot. There the - 
motion picture was boiling and 
the printed word was a con- 
tinuous boiler explosion. 

All the arts tend toward 
fusion. Here it began with the 
press and the screen. The proc- 
ess continues today, with the 
ultimate result still in question. 

Selig’s motion picture enter- 
prise had received inspirational 
impetus through the temporary attentions of G. M. Anderson, 
subseque ‘ntly to become famous as “ Broncho Billy.” We have 
seen in an early chapter how he had carried west to Selig the 
new message of the “story picture,” an idea garnered of his 
experience in the Edison-Porter production of “The Great 
Train Robbery.” 

Koenigsberg and Selig talked their respective businesses across 
the coffee at the Union and compared ideas. They were really 
very much more nearly in the same business than they sus- 
pected, probably. It was the business of purveying emotions 
by action, thrills and general excitement. The Chicago Eve- 
ning American was certainly a very moving picture. 

“This film business is coming so fast that there is going to be 
a shortage of stories to make pretty soon,” Selig observed. “We 
are going to be hard up for ideas.” 

Ideas, superheated and rapid, were the breath of life for 
Koenigsberg. An aura of them floated about him and, with the 
assistance of a battery of Goss octuple presses, he sprayed 
Chicago with them from dawn to dark six days a week and on 
the seventh yearned for more. 
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in the industry, 


troverted. 


writing involved in the Romantic 
History of the Motton Picture and 
the general approval it has met with 
as well as among 
readers of this publication, 
earned for Mr. Ramsay the position 
of the screen’s foremost historian. 
It is truly remarkable that while this 
history has corrected many generally 
accepted fallacies regarding the early 
days of the art and industry not one 
essential fact in it has been con- pany, taking, of course, the 


James R. Quirk, Editor. 





Koenigsberg reflected on 
motion picture situation and 
its story consumption, twisti 
his forelock with a nervous left 
oa. hand. He was always doing 

that. It was his method 
wringing out the reluctant i 
spirational idea. 

There were many sessio 
over many coffee cups. Mean- 
while “ Broncho Billy "° jumpe 
the Selig fence and join 
George K. Spoor in the organ- 
ization of the Essanay Com- 







“story picture’’ idea along to 
the new organization. Seli 
and Spoor became friends, and 
both of them consulted often 
with George Kleine, whose im 
portant motion picture ol 
ties between New York ane 
Chicago have been detailed in 
this history. Now there were three of them talking this story 
situation. Of these confabs was born an ambitious project 
by which the Chicago motion picture makers planned to corner 
the world’s market in motion picture material. They intended d 
to get the exclusive screen rights forever to all of the storie 
novels and plays that had not been converted into motion 
pictures, and presently to hold the picture-making indust y 
at their mercy for ideas, meanwhile having available for thems 
selves an inexhaustible supply of the best material. a 
tried it in wheat; whv should thev not do it in stomes? 

Selig and Koenigsberg had talked and tentatively planned 
many things. They had talked out the possibilities of scret n 
presentation of news pictures and of newspaper presentation of 
screen stories. It was, after all, a reasonably obvious develop- 
ment and a natural course of discussions between the two arts 5 
These things for the time were merely talk that floated off into 
the nowhere along with the cigar smoke. 

But now the story corner idea ran most clearly over into the 
field of publication, better known to Koenigsberg, the editor, 
than to the picture men. He was [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 114] 
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rather eutometi ally cele te d bt Fe the Imk be- 
i l l F ee re oh d the 


secen. It was decided t ind nd pul lish a 
mirazine. edited by Mo e hoe ieshere . This 
i zine was to be the ! lind from the cover of 

ine writing bird= were to be shot into the 
rrofion picture pot. The office and letterhead 
OL d pu! i] hing i Ou e prom ec trO aitorda A 
leticr footing for nerotiations with writers 
ihan an approach asal uyer for the zlen and 
offen scorned motion pi. ture. 


This megrcire project was well on the way 
toward realization. A defnite plan had been 
evolved whereby the film men were to put up 
=190,000 to finance the pu! lication, and Koen- 
isl erg was to resign and move in. 

jut Colonel Selig shortly found that the 
enthusiasm ke had pun ped into his motio 
pi ture a: so. istes was evaporzting. The mag- 
azine idea was abandoned. Eet Sele went 
ahead on an independent plan in the same 
direction. He employed John Pryil. of ex- 
perience with Sireet & Smith's pu’ li hirs house 
in New York, as his Luyer of motion: pi ture 
materia! from the feld of literary production. 
Through Vrybl. Selig acquired the work of 
Jemes Gliver Curwood, Rex Beach and many 
ether contemporary writers of star iame. The 
subsequent Selig success, “The Spoilers.” a 
landmark of screen attainment pre ently to le 
reached in this narrative, grew out of this co-- 
nection. The vast array of Fook- and ‘tories 
acquired by Selig in this period for trivial sums 
proved in subsequent years a sets of vital im- 


| portance, when, under the adver iy of new 


conditions in the motion pi ture field, Colonel 
“elig realized thouands from the re ale of 


stories that had co-t him hundreds in the days 


oi his early foresight. 

Koenigsberg, when the magazine plan faded. 
continued at his post with the Chicago Evening 
American. Destiny was saving him for a 
career as the impre-ario of the comic strip 
heroes, as the head of the Hearst syndicate 
ecterpri-e which hed given the public Barney 
Google, Abie the Agent, and Jiggs, the stronge t 
competitors the motion pi-ture had ever 
known. Incidentally and significanily, the 

: trip comic is the newspaper's nearest approach 
to the presentation of a motion picture. 

But Koenigsberg’s part in the motion picture 
affairs had not ended with the sowing of the 
:eed of certain developments ahead, nor was 
Chicago journ: lim even vet well begun with 
its influence o7 the screen. Only the ground- 
work of a rel tion bet ween screen and press had 
been laid. 


The Pathe Weekly Attracts 
Attention 


In the ret en-uirg few hee a serie: of 
fomewhet sporadi> lut related event. de- 
veloped to | egin the drawing of the t»o fo ms 
of publication togethe T. Edgar B. Hatrick was 
employed by R. A. Farrelly, the head of the 
Hearst wire news services, to take up the task 
of organizing the photographic departments of 
the growing string of Hearst newspapers into 
a world wide photographic service and to begin 
the svndi-ation of its photographic news 
produ ts. It was the autumn of 1911 whe. 
Hatrick. studying every available aspect of the 
| usines of photographing news, brought the 
Pathe Weekly, distri’ uted by the General Fiim 
Company, ucder o ervation. He discovered 
that it contamed litt'e of what a news picture 
expert would deem pi torial news. Reflecting 
on the advantages of his organization. he in- 
du ed Ferrelly to permit an experiment. He 
pur-hased a motion pi-ture camera and started 
NRE news pictures with a view to selling 
them to the Pathe concern. This was an ex- 
ceedingly large mistake. The Pathe Weekiy 
did not want to buy news pictures for several 
reasons. More especially it did not want to 


cial, 


encourage any such possible competition as 
might evolve out of a well-financed Hearst 
invasion. 

The newsreel of the day was considerably 
less of a news vehicle than now, and even today 
actual news is seldom an important component 
of the so-called newsreel. In rotr, the Pathe 
Weekly, with a worldwide camera representa- 
tion of sorts, was easily the best of the news- 
reels, It. was, of course, the first of them, In 
competition came the Motion Picture Dis- 
tributing & Sales Company Weekly, which sub- 
sided with that concern and was followed by 
the Gaumont Weekly for Mutual and the 
Universal Weekly for Universal, the two 
dominant offshoots of the Sales company 
But the vastly important aspect of the news- 
reel of the day was that it was sold by the 
makers to the exchange systems for a higher 


profit than drama, which cost often a great deal — 


more. As long as the newsreel was controlled 
entirely by the motion picture business as a 
business, it was sure to do nothing daring and 
perhaps unprofitable. 

No wonder this first tentative step of the 
aggressive Hearst newspaper organization met 
with rebuff. The idea went into hibernation 
fora while. The junction of press and screen 
was not to come vet. 


“What Happened to Mary?” 


The first working contact was to come in 
another quarter. Fdward A. McManus and 
Gardner Wood, in the vear of 1or2, were en- 
gaged in the promotion of circulation and ad- 
vertising for “The Ladies’ World,” a McClure 
monthly. Out of the editorial department 
came a plan for a continued feature to he built 
about a mythical girl to be known as Mary, to 
he introduced with a cover design drawing by 
Charles Dana Gibson, with an introductory 
story of the girl and a one hundred dollar prize 
offer for the best three hundred word answer to 
“What Happened to Mary?” 

To McManus came the inspiration for a 
motion picture tie-up with a monthly release of 
a one-reel picture that should tell the Mary 
story on the screen. In the eyes of the outsider 
the name of Edi on stood out conspicuously 
among the makers of motion pictures, so the 
idea was taken to the Edison studios and pre- 
sented to Horace Plympton, then in charge of 
Edi 01 motioy picture affairs. It was received 
with reluctance and adopted only under the 
force of strong salesmanship. 

Mary Fuller was cast for the title role and 
the project went into production under the 
dire-tion of J. Searle Dawley, who had suc- 
ceeded E. S. Porter as the director in chief. 

In the June, ror2, number of “The Ladies 
World.” the publishers neatly paved the way 
hy presenting a pretentious article. entitled 
“The Photoplay. an Entertainment and 
Occupation,” by Sarah Helen Starr. In this 
manner the publishers sought to establish the 
re :pectahility, acceptability and correctness of 
the art of the motion picture. It was a case of 
“Mrs. Public meet Miss Film; now you are 
properly introduced and may speak to each 
other.” In September following an editorial 
announced that, to the great surprise of the 
editor of “The Ladies World.” Mr. Horace 
Plymptor of the zreit Edison concern had 
called up and simply insisted on making motion 
pi-tures of the “What Happened to Mary?” 
series. “The Ladie: World” was deliciously 
surprised and flattered. Somewhat previously, 
ho vever, the entire project had heen discussed 
in detail in The Moving Picture World. 

“The Escape from Bondage.” chapter one of 
the series, was released July 26, 1912. The 
‘tory was by Banni:ter Merwin. It was fol- 
lo ved August 27 by “Alone in New York.” It 
was that kind of a story. 

Mary Fuller, who had gone to the Edison 
compiny from Vitagraph some years before, 
was cast for the title rôle of the series. It was 
mere ~oincidence that her name and thot of the 
heroi e of the stories were the same. But this 
identity of title and name was of large value to 
Mis Fuller in building her name within the 


trade and with the public. The pictures were 
made at the old Edison studios near the Bronx 
Park Botanical Gardens. Framed stills of 
Mary hang about the walls of the long idle 
establishment, shrouded in dust and cobwebs, 
and the faint odor of the cologne. to which she 
was then devoted, lingers yet a' out the «tar 
dressing room. | 


The Exit of “Mary” 


The fame that Miss Fuller acquired as the 
| star of the series led to her employment in June, 
1914, on stellar terms by the Universal, where 
shë concluded her screen career one day by 
abrupt departure when Carl Laemmle refused 
| to increase her salary. She had invested her 
earnings and was independent. 

Each installment of the Edison “What 
Happened to Mary?” series was independent 
in construction and did not directly connect 
with thoce that had gone ahead or those that 
were to follow. It was distinctly a series and 
| not 2 serial. The motion picture versions and 
the magazine publication did not synchronize 
with any regularity. and the series got little in 
the way of advertising in the motion picture 
trade. But in spite of that it was something of 
a success for both the Edison company and 
“The Ladies World.” 

Meanwhile the news pictorial idea was still 
| simmering in the mind of Edgar B. Hatrick. 
He was driven by the urge toward pictures that 
told the story better. He had put the stil 
| comera to the limit of its capacities. The next 
slep was into the motion picture, the camera 
with narrative ability. The pressure of a 
desire to do something important and impres- 
| sive in the handling of a big story broke out in 
| a project to make a motion picture news record 
of the inauguration of Woodrow Wilson, 
March 4, 1913. He went to the Moving 
Picture World seeking information that would 
guide him to a motion picture concern “ufh- 
ciently unbound of the trammels of screen 
prejudice and trust practice to join in the 
venture. It resulted in an introduction to 
Harry Warner, of the old Warners’ Features 
concern, then melding into United Film 
| Service, in a process of disappearing. 


The Development of the News 
Reel 


A one-reel picture was made and rushed to 
the screen, through Warner distribution. It 
was a sizeable success and brought the Hearst 
organization a profit of $2,coo. Farrelly began 
to take notice. Hatrick resumed his argument 
for a newsreel. They conferred with Horace 
Plympton of the Edison company and got no 
encouragement. ‘There were many reasons, 
including the internal politics of the General 
| Film Company. 

At about this time Selig in Chicago released 
a two-reel picture of ‘The Burial of the Battle- 
ship Maine.” The old warship had Feen 
raised in Havana harbor and towed out to 
Davy Jones’ locker. 

“That Selig company has the idea, let’s try 
them,” Hatrick suggested. 

Farrelly knew of Koenigsberg's acquaintance 
with Selig and wired him in Chicago to get in 
touch with the film man on the project. 
Koenigsberg. now no longer an editor, was a 
salesman of the Hearst wire news and syndicate 

cervices, 

= Meanwhile some other important move- 
ments had taken place in the Chicago news- 
paper feld. Max Annenberg, who had made 
an outstanding success of his efforts as circula- 

| tion manager for the Chicago American in the 

| days of its bitterest struggles, was now enm- 
ploved at great price by the Chicago Tribune. 
The Tribune was of the old line orthodox news- 
papers, but the new motif in C hicago journal- 
ism was having its effect, developing com- - 
petitive moves. i TAR 

The circulation struggles which arose in 
Chicago led to the organization of amayd 
camps. It became a complex and someti:es 
ceven-sided conflict, over the placing and poti- 
tion of newspapers on the stands. 





Picturesque figures appeared in the service 

f cirentation departme nts on occasion. The 
ames of some of these Koights-errant, busy 

ith their errantries, flash back—" Foston 
omuy.’ “Gus Gentleman,’ Mossie” En / 
wht, tic Delahunty jrothers, and "Rin 

yed HIN” virile expovent. of the Ch 

Sirit, every one ol Uiar 


The Battle of the Newspapers 


Owing to the enervating character of «ome of 
ie journalistic labors of the period, some news 
Apers lachided ho pital fuchities and a corp 
f surgeons for hight and day cervice as regula 
lant equipment. Thee ta loid sanatoria 
ved CMUCTEE cy vand s accident ca es ol course 
he abrupt maladies of the day could never 
gome chronic. 

This colorful view of the Fourth Estate ts 
resented only by way of showing the ze t vith 
hich Chicago papers could purve on idea, 
“The Chicago ae une alko a quired the 
Vices of Walter Howey, repo ter extraor 
nary, who had’ receiv éd tra ini y and CN- 
Priene uccessively on the C ity sin s Bureau, 
ie Chicago Evening American and tke 
hi ago Inter-Ocean. He i ecame the 
fipune’s city editor, Poth Annenberg and 
jlowey were familiar and in sympathy with the 
leanic school of journalism. Both thought 
i terms of direct a tion and the mo t for.eiul 
wm of telling. To Loth the screen offered 
peal, 

At the time of their beginning with the 
fijune, James Keeley, then the mo.t impres 
ve feure in American journalism, held the 
fice of publisher of the paper. It was per 


pe by the public in his rame. But for 
asons outside of our pre ent consideration 
is Tribune star was declining and, when 
eeley left on the world tour which was to 
id his connection with the paper, the forceful 
fluence of the volcanic idea Legan to assert 
elf with increasing effe<t. 

Somewhere between Howey and Annenberg, 
robably with Howey, the conception of a 
tion picture and newspaper serial to run 
mechronously on the printed page and the 
Teen was born. It was a stronger, more 
osely knit evolution of the “What Happened 
» Mary?” idea. 

‘The path of propinquity led to the Selig 
ol: yscope Company soffice in R” ndolph Street, 
‘the lia kground of the old Union Cafe 
und table discussions vith Koenigsberg had 
repared the way in the ni d of Colonel Selig, 
though there is some evidence that he had 
rotten some of the details. 

Out of this came the now famous title, “ The 
proua of Kathlyn,” a genuine seri:l 
nota series, written by Harold MacGrath, 
or of much popular fict on of the -uper- 
mantic type. translated into a motion picture 
enario by Gilson Willets of the Selig :t. f. 
he ne vspaper and the motion pi. tures vere to 
spear simultaneously, and with a vast deal of 
omotional proclamation. The Tri ure 
anted to garner circulation from the ri keal- 
leon audie ces. It had grown to digrity aid 
ory 01 apport to the upper Jey es, now it was 
t to tike volume off the | ottom where the | 
Mume al ay: is. The well-near instinctive 
saius of Annenberg as the most successful 
reulaton manager of dynamic journali:m 
io ved . ith the prospect. 
The aim was more readers for the Chicago 
‘lune, readers who might |e wrested away 
om the other dynamic journali: ts down at the 
ther side of the loop. where brawling Madi on 
treet jumps the Chicago river. 
The motion picture serial took its title from 
e name of Kathlyn Williams, a memier of 
Selig company, now known to the Holly- 
ood colony of today as Mrs. Charles Eyton, 
jie of a production executive. 

“Miss Williams’ career is a bright little cameo 
success. She was reared in Butte, Montana, 
ie city of mines and smelters. At about the 
me she was leaving high school she was 
rovn largely upon her own re ources ard, 
wing a flair for dramatics, appeared on the 
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local stage, subsequently appearing in stock 
company productions in various parts of the. 
|) West. The abilities of the comely Miss 
Williams aroused the enthusiastic interest of 
Senator Clarke, the Montana copper king, who 
was instrumental in her taking a course of in- 
struction at the famous Sarvent Dramatic 
School in New York. From=the Sargent 
School, Miss Williams stepped into an im- 
| portant part in the William Morris production 
of “When We Were Twenty-one.” After the 
New York run she went on the road with the 
production and, in the course of the Chicago 
engagement, she was seen and employed by 
Colonel Selig. She appeared -in many Selig 
pictures prior to “The Adventures of Kathlyn. 


Colonel Selig Rides. te Power 


Things were coming thick and fast for Colo- 
nel Selig. He was-sitting inthe seats of the 
mighty and holding *partnership conferences 
with the two overlords of:Chicago newspaper- 
dom, with ramifications ofspewer that reached 
from the City Hall on Randolph Street to the 
big building with a dome overlooking Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in Washington. It wasa long 
way back in memory to the litte workshop and 

| dark room in Peck Court where he had labored 
through the nights -with -his photographic 
efforts of the middle.’ Qos. 
|} Came the day, as the title writers say, when 
| Colonel Selig went down to New-York to close 
| the contract with the Hearst organization for 
į the production of the Hearst-Selig Weekly, 
| with the news negative gathered by the Hearst 
| photographers and the movon-picture produc- 
tion and distributed bythe Selig Polyscope 
Company through the General ‘Film Company, 
: the great combine exchange system. 
Moses Koenigsberg and Colonel Selig met to 
close the contract witha luncheon a ppointment 
at the Cafe des Beawx Arts, a few doors down 
-Fortieth Street from the Republican Club 
where Colonel Selig stopped, and so often the 
į- locus of motion picture negotiations deep and 
J obscure. 

The papers of the newsreel deal were spread _ 
out between them and thé table was cleared of — 
everything but the coffee cups, when Colonel — 

_ Selig interrupted with am intruding idea. 


Selig’s Proposal to“Héok Up with 
Hearst 

“Now, I'm about to hóokupwith Hearst on 

this thing, and it reminds-methat I have hada 
deal on with the Tribune about a serial,” Selig 

opened. He described=““The Adventures of 
} Kathlyn,” plan in detail. 

RKoenigsberg’s face clouded with anger. He 
was getting set to stormouthis rage. Here was 
the perfectly original idexof the Union Cafe 
conferences of years ago gettingaway from him 
— and, worse, being delivered into the camp of the 

opposition. Selig, oblivious, ent on. Roen- 
igsberg twisted his’ forelock,- swallowed his 
wrath and listened. 

“Now,” Selig continued, “Annenberg insists 
that 1 put up $20,000 lor: billbéard advertising 
of the thing in Chicago.’ 

This was the breaking Straw of the negotia- 
tions in Selig’s mind- The proposition was 
tossed on the table before Koenigsberg. Here 
was the great chance to seize am-opportunity 
and te deal a blow back,ta grand Surprise blow, 
to the old Chicago rivals. 

Koenigsberg glanced at his watch. 

“Can I have forty-eiglit hours on this?” 

Yes.” 

They proceeded to the closing of the Hearst- 
Selig newsreel contract. 

When Koenigsberg laid that executed docu- 
ment before R. A. Farrelly of the International 
News Service, he also unfolded the great serial 

“opportunity in Chicago. 

| Farrelly was interested; but he -had not been 

; a part of the Chicago conftict:. He did not have 
| the same fire of interest Kibenixsberr wanted 
the idea put before William Randolph Hearst 

| right away. Farrelly objected.” 

“No, not now. Of course he'll tike the idea 
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and he may take it and stop me on this new: 
reel thing.” We have been working on his i T 
losy time.” 

Farrelly was pleading for his pet project 
The serial proposal from Selig did not get to 
Herrst, and Selig went b = to Chicago t 
make his peace with The Tribune. 

On Devember 20, 1013, tim d just to escape 
the Christmas distractions, “The Adventures 
of Kathlyn” flared out upon the world through 
the colurnns of the Chicago Tribune and news- 
papers to which the Trivune syndicated the 
story, and upon the mo Ginn picture screens 
served with Selig pi tures through the General 
Film Company 


“The Adventures of Kathlyn” 


The picture proved a large success in the 
theaters. There were many reasons tavolved 
besides the force of the tory publi it It Was 


one ai the frst screcn nro luct whi h tended to 
make an advertiser. th: ‘little picture theater 
man. It began tomi en showman of him in 
epite of himself. Then i a snd continuing 
value tended to sto Dize hi. petro cage. rhe 
picture fans wanted fo see hos Kathlyn wa 
eoing to wet out of the »ociiccment whi’! 


always developed in the A t hundred fect oi 
cach installment 

New circulation came to the Chicago Tribune 
in thousands. The Howey-Annenberg idea 
was vindicated. In final recapitulation 1t was 
estimated that the Tribune picked up hity 
thousand readers on “The Adventures of 
Kathlyn,” and that it held permanently about 

‘thirty-five thousand of them. The signineance 
of this figure must be mea: ured by the terms of 

‘<ir-ulation in the pre-war days. It repre- 
sented, if memory serves ; wight, réarly ten per 
‘ent of the total circuletion of the paper. It 
was tremendous. No other circulation device 
in the history of journali m had worked so well. 

Naturally, down in the Hear-t building at 
Madison and Market streets. there were 
reports, explanations, analyses, charts, con- 
ferences and cursings. 

Andrew M. Lawrence, then pu’ lisher of the 
Chi ago Exsminer, the morning Hearst paper 
awl the direct competitor of the Trijune, 

lued the leased wires in communicating to 


Hear-t in New York the terrible details of the | 


grent motion picture circ ulation outrage. 
Annenberg was loo e again’ 


S 


The Era of Screen-Newspaper 
Serials 


Inst-urtions went pothate to Morrill 
W odd: d, editor of the Ameii an Sunday Mag- 
i jue in New York, the Hearst Sunday color 

upplement, to get into this serial thing and to 
pet the best man who could be found of serial 
« perience in the motion pi ture held God- 


———— le <e 


‘deid drafted Edward A. M« Manus, who had | 
the credentials of success from “What Hap- | 


pened to Mary?”’, the Edison-\!cClure project. 
i About then the serial idea began to break out 
like smallpox in an Indian village in mid- 
winter. Consider the dates. 

January 31, 1914, Edison released the first 
chapter of “ Dolly of the Dailies,” syndicated 
to sundry newspapers. The pictures starred 
Mary Fuller. They did not know there was 
money in the name of “Mary,” and lost it to 
_alliteration’s artful asininity. 

4 April 4, 1914, the Universal Film Manufac- 
turing Company released the first installment 
of “Lucile Love,” starring Francis Ford and 
Grace Cunard, with the story syndicated by 
the Chicago Herald. It is of interest to note 
‘that the Chicago Herald was the hopeful suc- 
cessor of the Chicago Record-Herald and the 
moribund Chicago ‘Inter-Ocean, purchased a 
few months before by James Keeley in an effort 
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to do again for himself what he had done for | 


_ the Chicago Tribune. 

_ April ir, 1914, the Eclectic Film Company 

f announced “The Perils of Pauline,” with Pearl 

- White in the title role and Paul Panzer and 

_ Crane Wilbur in the supporting cast, the story 
presented in the Hearst newspapers, with the 





| throttle wide open and the safety valve 
popping. : 

But now the amazing complication comes. 
Motion picture patrons will recognize at once | » 
the names of Pearl White, Crane Wilbur and | 

‘aul Panzer as of the Pathe stock company. 
They still were of that company. 
But war had broken out between the Pathe 
concern and the General Film Company over | 
| the Hearst Selig Weekly, which was proving 
disastrous competition for the Pathe Weekly. | 
The argument started with telegrams and 
ended with open letters in the trade press 
charging discrimination and Pathe withdraw- | 
| ing from the General Film Company to estab- | 
lish its own exchanges. This is significant 
among other reasons as the first breaking away | 
from the great General. The processes of dis- | 
| integration were well under way now. 


Pathe Secedes from General 
| Film Company | 
| Eclectic was a corporation name that had 
| lain in the dry seasoning in Pathe’s safe for 

some time. It now came into emergency 
service. If the General had enjoined Pathe it | 
| could not have reached Eclectic. 

So it came that in order to fight the Hearst 
| Selig newsreel Pathe seceded from General and 
built up an exchange system principally on the 
strength of its newsreel and—this is the 
whimsy—and on the Hearst-Eclectic serial, 
“The Perils of Pauline.” Thus we discover 
ithe institution of Hearst astride two film’ 
horses, galloping off in opposite directions at. 
high speed. Gravity to the contrary, the rider 

stuck to both of them for a long ride. 
The Hearst-Selig newsreel was edited by Ray 
L. Hall, taken from the wire news service in |. 
Chicago. He was the first newspaper man 
| brought to the service of screen news. 
| It was a logical but unpsychological assump- | 
tion that “ The Perils of Pauline” would prove | 
| as great a circulation builder for the Hearst 
| newspapers as “The Adventures of Kathlyn” 
was for the Chicago Tribune. Nothing of the 
kind occurred. The motion picture spectators | 
of “Kathlyn” went to the Tribune for the 
story. The readers of “The Perils” went to 
the theaters for the picture. The difference is 
| clear. Hearst already had that class. The 
| Tribune was just getting it—from the motion 
picture. Years of comic strips, vivid short 
word news writing and superior news still 
photography, presented with the genius of 
Arthur Brisbane and Foster Coates of the 
Hearst newspapers, had long since reached that 
audience. The motion picture could add 
| relatively little to their pulling power. 


—— 





Newspapers Discover Revenue in 


Screen Ventures 

The motion picture might now easily have 
been abandoned by these newspapers. But the 
life of “ The Perils of Pauline” carried the earn- 
ing period well past the fateful August of rorg 
and the bevinning of the World War. Under 
| normal conditions probably even the very large 
| earnings of this picture venture would not have 
| been held especially important in the vastness 
of Hearst operations. But tne war period, even 
from the beginning, put extraordinary de- | 
mands on every newspaper publishing estab- | 
li: hment and its fmances. The income from | 
“The Perils of Pauline,” coming in neat chunks | 
of fifty thousand dollars at a time, was welcome 
at the offices in William Street. Participation 
| in the motion picture business became worth | 

while on its own account, despite its failure to | 
| produce circulation, 

Meanwhile the Chicago Tribune was afire 
with serial enthusiasm. All through the days 
[of “The Adventures of Kathlyn” plans were 
| being made for a follow-up. 

Joseph Medill Patterson and Robert R. 
McCormick, the representatives of the family 
fortunes controlling the Chicago Tribune, were 
sitting In, now that Keeley was gone, with an 
increasingly acute interest in the conduct of | 

affairs of that newspaper, and acquiring from | 
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Max Annenberg and Walter Howey some of | 
the dynamics of the high pressure journalism. 

Joseph H. Finn, who had been tn his time 
himseli one of the volc anic newspapermen, and 
then conducting the impressive Nichols-Finn 
advertising company, was strolling Dearborn 
Stfeet when he encountered Patterson. Pat- 
terson was radio-active with serial enthusiasm. 

“How would you like to have the option on 
the serial to follow ‘ Kathlyn’? ” 

Finn investigated the “ Kathlyn” picture. 

Amazing facts developed. The story had 
reached the readers of some two hundred news 
papers in all parts of the United States, but the 
motion picture had failed to connect except in 
Chicago territory. Ten copies of the picture 
worked in Tribune territory, while only about 
fourteen remained for the rest of the United 
States, according to Finn's reports. The city 
of New York and its environs got only three 
prints of “ Kathlyn,” Boston one. 

Out of the statistical digest built up by Paul 
wa Kuhn of the Finn staff, came a plan which 

t forth that the people of the United States 
seal consume sas eae copies of a success- 
ful serial. 

Triangular conferences with Max Annen- 
berg, the circulation expert, followed, and he 
declared for a detective story serial. 

The title, which every motion picture patron 
will remember, came from that conference. | 
They did not know what the story was to be 
about, but the circulation formula called for 
two sure-fire elements—wealth, money, mil- 
lions of money, and mystery—oceans of 

mystery. When the conference ended the title | 
of the unborn story had been decided on: “The 
Million Dollar Mystery.” 

After that the circulation-picture makers had 
only to get a story written under the title anda | 
picture made of the story. 


Big Events Turn on a Chance 
Conversation 


Two weeks later, Finn, riding on the | 
Twentieth Century Limited, fell into a smoking | 
car conversation with an interesting stranger. 
The stranger proved to be full of information 
about the motion picture. He presently ad- 
mitted that he was a scenario writer and that 
his name, Lloyd Lonergan, might be observed 
on the screen without much difficulty. 
Lonergan, as the head of the scenario depart- 
ment of the Thanhouser company at New 
Rochelle, simply exuded motion picture ideas. 
They erupted like headlines in the Chicago 
American. A second stranger approached the 
busily chatting pair and was introduced by 
Lonergan—Charles Hite, president of the 
Thanhouser company. 

When, presently, Hite discovered that the 
Chicago Tribune wanted another serial, he 
held his watch on the progress of the Twentieth 
Century to Chicago lest it lose one golden, 
fleeting second. 


The Syndicate Film Corporation 
Out of this came the Syndicate Film Cor- - 
poration, financed through John M. Burnham 
& Company, who sold the stock of the enter- 
prise largely to Chicago investors. The sub- 
sequent success of the venture had many far- 
reaching effects. Twice in after years 
ambitious projects were planned in LaSalle 
Street for gigantic financial-film operations 
which might well have revolutionized the 
industry. Both aborted, one in part because 
of a premature newspaper story resulting in 
-staff capes: that plunged Madison Street into 
a new s 
The Spada Film Corporation was merel 
a financing company. The making of the 
ies picture devolved on the Thanhouser con- 
cern at New Rochelle, where things began to 
happen rapidly. James M. Sheldon, famous 
football coach and handsome idol of the grid- 
ironin the days of his glory at the University of 
Chicago, became president of the Syndicate 
concern through college association with 


Burnham 
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For the Ört time a motion pl-ture was su | 4 


jected to Lig scale mercnandising. The earlier 
cerials had Leea largely the tools of cir-ulatio 1 
schemes. “The Million Dollar Mystery” was 
that in part, but more accurately it was a 
made-to-order, sure-fire product, written to the 
specifications of the market and built to be sold 
for direct and immediate profits. The selling 
engineered by Jozeph Finn was full of the same 
high tension that KoenigslLerg put into the 
Ameri-an’s headlines and that Annenberg put 
into the Tribune's circulation. 

At New Rochelle, Hite sent the nicture into 
production under the directio, of [oo ard 
Hansel, witha castincludi: e Florence: wi adie, 
Marguerite Snow and Jame: Cruze, krown LOV 
for “The Covered Wagon,” 

The lonergan scenario and the Tri ure 
seriol story, written ty Harold MacGrsth to 
the ormula of millions and my-tery, progressed 
ne-k-ard-neck. 


A Strange Disappezrance 


Cn the stad of the Finn cow ern was a non- 
chalant, freehanded and deft- poken topy- 
writer who signed his name jay Cairns, in spite 
of the fact that the newspaper v orld krew him 
as “Casey.” J. Casey Cairns had come into 
Chicago through the main gate, which is to say 
the Chicago Union Stockyards, wearing curly 
chaps, musical spurs and a pair of six-guns, 
chaperoning a trainload of chuck steak on the 
hoot. The great open spaces behind him were 
vetting full of wire fences and bleating sheep, 
whereas the field of Chicago journalism seemed 
to offer the very flower of the sort of excitement 
the range was losing. 

Cairns decided to stay and was soon engaged 
in roping, hog-tieing and branding rumors for 
the readers of the Inter-Ocean. This led him 
to Finn and advertising and now to the motion 
pictures and New Rochelle as the first special 
production press agent. 

Jay Cairns of Chicago registered at the 
Pepperdzey Inn, sent for a copy of the script on 
“The Million Dollar Mystery,” and retired for 
relitious meditation. The shades of nicht were 
falling on the village when a very soler-faced, 
worrled-leoking young man with a western 
manrer, presented himself zt the New Rochelle 
police station and asked private audience with 
the officer in charge. 

“A very serious thing has happened.” 
Cairns spoke nervously, but firmly in spite of 
his haste. He was trying to make his begin- 


ming just as much unlike a newspaper story as 
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possible. “A very serious thing has happened 
— Miss Florence Gray—millionatire’s daughter, 
you know, las disappeared — millions. in- 
volved, and we suspect there may be foul play 
Hate to cell you into it, but I know you'll be 
careful, etc., ete.” 

Cairns was reluctant and hesitated often. 
But under the pressure of police questioning he 
decided to «ive the officer a written statement 





on the affair, which he chanced to have with | 


him. It was a neatly typed synopsis of the 
opening chapter of “The Miilion Dollar 
Mystery.” The names were those of the 
fictional characters. 

Cairns left his address and departed. It took 
the missing story fully an hour to reach Park 
Row. New York City, and ten minutes more to 
cet allover the United States. It was an other- 
wise dull night for news. The story flowed 
freely over the leased wires and enthusiastic 
city editors in a score of cities sent cub reporters 
in quest of “a local angle.” 


The Chicago Tribune Skeptical 


In the Chicago Tribune office that might as 
usual, E. S. Beck, the managing editor, was 
shrewdly scanning the telegraph news proofs 
as they arrived wet from the composing room. 
The “missing heiress” story brought him up 
with astart. Hesnilied, There was something 
slightly familiar about that story, but he could 
not place it. He had heard it or read it some- 
where. It had something of the odor of fish. 
He canvassed the editorial offices and telegraph 
rooms In quest of a clue. He got none. 
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Then came an inkling of a recollection that | 
something like this had been bandied about in 
editorial conferences about the new motion 

ture serial. He put in a phone call for 
vs ph H. Finn. 

Finn, aroused apparently from a profound 
leep, could recall nothing that could confirm 
iny suspicion of publicity taint on the story 
rad to him from proof. He was polite, Lut 
Jonspicuously annoyed at being called in the 
middle of the night. 

The Chicago Tribune did not carry the miss 
ing heiress story. Nearly every other morning 
newspaper in the United States did. And they 
‘ontinued to carry it, with developments 
ocally discovered and meager facts wrung from 
he silent Cairns of the Pepperday Inn 

On the third day Cairns reluctantly parted 
vith “the only photograph in existence” of the 
nissing heiress. It Lore a striking similarity to 
he sblicity stills of Florence LaBadie issued 
yy the Thanhouser company, except it did not | 
year the studio credit stamp on the kack. The | 
Hearst pictorial news service got a scoop on 
his picture. It reproduced perfectly, and 
ften. 

The sixth day of the missing mystery the 
New Rochelle police called Cairns from the 
*epperday Inn to receive tidings of immediate 
mportance. They had a wire from John J. | 
dalpin, the Chicago chief of detectives, an- 
jouncing the apprehension of the missing 
wiress. The identification was positive and | 
he girl was held pending shipping instructions. 

Cairns was filled with chagrin and shame for 
shicago and his friend of reporter days, the 
letective chief. 


“The Million Dollar Mystery” 

On the seventh day the Finn-Tribune-Serial | 
dvertising campaign was launched in neat 
ohesion with the great missing mystery of the 
ewspapers. The story in the papers proved 
he realism that had been attained in Mac- 
rath’s marvelous detective mystery serial and 
he screen version of it. 

The final realization of the facts did not tend 
0o warm up any newspaper friendships on 
Jadison Street in Chicago. 

This was the first of the great film press agent | 
tunts Now New York has a law against such 
ublicity hoaxes. 

“The Million Dollar Mystery” Swept 
hrough the motion picture theaters with a 
uccess without precedent or parallel. It was 
f course distributed through the Mutual Film | 
‘orporation to which the Thanhouser studios | 
ontributed their product. The twenty-three | 
hapters of “The Mystery” played in about | 
even thousand motion picture theaters in a | 
eriod when there were probably about eight- 
en thousand such houses, not including the 
cattering of town hails and opera houses pre- 
enting occasional shows, which probably 
rouzht the total of exhibition places to akout 
wenty-one thousand, the high point of the 
on meee of the nickelodeon period. 

oduction costs of “The Mystery” were in 
he vicinity of $125,000, and the gross receipts 
or the picture were nearly $1,500,000. | 

Even tragedy came to add to the golden 
ood. Charles Hite, the executive in charge of 
Im production of the serial, was insured in 
ivor of the Syndicate Film Corporation for 
100,000. The night of August 22, ror4, 
riving.a new motor car, he plunged through 
a eana a Harlem river viaduct to his 


—— 





The Mystery” Pays 700 Per Cent | 
The stockholders of the serial concern re- 

i700 per cent on their investment. 
romoters have been quoting that record ever 
nce in florid prospectus literature on oil, film 


A part of the Chicagd Třibuüne prdmétional 
ampaign in behalf of circulation and the serial 
cluded an offer of $ prize of $10,000 for the 
inning suggestion for a sequel chapter of 
The Million Dollar Mystery.” This a the 
10st effective of several contemporary contests | 
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which mide the Urited State: a nation of one 
/ milion scene rio. \ riters, 

Mis Ida Damon, a St. Louis stenographer, 
submitted the winning sequel suggestion, a ten 
thousand dollar document of about one 
hundred words, typed on a yellow second sheet, 
torn in two. 

A reporter was assigned by the Tribune to 
investigate the young woman, and, finding her 
a proper person to ke declared winner under 
the terms of the conte:t. to interview her, get 
her photograph, po-e her in a motion picture 
““tag’’ scene for the screen announcement to 
accompany her sequel chapter—all to be done 
without allowing her to suspect that she had 
won the ten thousand dollars. 

This was done, after the Chicago manner, in 
one alternoon. 

Then the motion picture camera man put his 
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film cans with the Damon pictures in them | 
against the radiator steam pipe of a Pullman | 


for the overnizht trip to Chicago and the whole 
thing had to be done again—without letting 
Miss Damon suspect that she had won. She 
began to be secretly hopeful after the second 
visitation. 


But the complications of the seque! had only | 


Degun. The tudio had thoughtfully made the 
“winning” sequel in New Rochelle ome weeks 
before the winning idea was selected in Chicago. 

Some uncooperative spirit inspired inquiry 
into the conte t by investigators for the Urited 


mous demand that the sequel chapter follow 
Miss Damon’s script. The director of the 
picture was convinced of the superior dramatic 
merit of the sequel already made. Besides, 
Miss Damon hed chosen to end the story amid 
the snows of Siberia and the weather reports 


century. 


A Snowfall That Saved the Day 


The wires between Chicago and New York 
spit blue fire. 

Tt must be done. 

Tt can not be done. 

Do it anyway. Fleeing the pressure of 
making hourly reports, Jay Cairns went to 
New York to attend to social interests. When 


| he stepped off an early morning train at New 


Rochelle station he was overwhelmed with an 
impression that the entire landscape was white. 


seemed to meet all tests. But with the caution 
of the true reporter he awaited confirmation. A 
milk wagon on its early rounds rattled pa-t. 
Cairns overtook the wagon And interviewed the 
driver. The driver was unequivocal and em- 
phatic in his opinion. It had been snowing, he 


| firmly asserted, sinve midnight. 


“Are you sure?” Cairns demanded. “This 
is very important to the world’s greatest new= 


“| paper, two film corporations, and the United 
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States Governmert. to say nothing of my 


| many personal friends.” 


“Giddap,” said the driver. 

The sequel was shot at sunrise. Tt was 
directed by Jay Cairns and James M. Sheldon, 
whose credit rights have until this publication 
been neglected. 

Miss Damon was presented with her ten- 
thousand-dollar check on the stage of a St. 
Louis theater, by the mayor, while the orches- 


| tra played “Hearts and Flowers” with muted 


strings—and then was promptly dismissed by 
her employers, a roofmg material concern 
nationally advertised, because of the motion 
picture publicity involved. 


cottage home and she lived happy ever after. 


but that is another story, to be told in an early 
chapter, a tale of more millions, some mystery 
and many stars. 

[ TO BE CONTINUED | 


State; Port Cihce. The Chicago Trifune end 
| the United States of America voiced a uneti- 


indicated that in the current season New | 
| Rochelle might expect about ome snow a 








How wondertul if true and how terrible and | | 
cruel if not! He felt of it and tasted it. [t | 
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But the ten thousand dollars bought a cozy | 


There was an amazing sequel to the sequel— | 





W. W. Hodkinson, a telegraph operator. got into the Jilm 
exchange business, and brought to New York ideas that 
created the powerful Paramount Pictures Corporation 


Who is Reading This Story? 


IRLS and boys in their teens, families around the library 
D able, grimly concentrated business men taking respite in the 

lulls of the office, professors and scientists studying the screen 
as the most amazing institution of the age, publishers seeking to 
attune their pages to the eye-minded public, the players of the 
screen themselves, and—r omantically r indeed, men and women in 
far places, castaways, drifters and adventurers of one time motion 
picture fame. All these are numbered in the audience of “The 
Romantic History of the Motion Picture 

It would be a conceit to lay claim to credit for all this for Puoro- 
pLAy Magazine or for the author. It1s an homage to the great art 
and industry of the screen itself. The history in the measure of its 
service partakes of its subject. 

“Monumental” is the word that Thomas Edison has used in a 
letter about “ The Romantic History.” 

“You are the only one who knows what is the true history of the 
cinematograph,” reads a letter from Eugene Lauste, the French 
mechanic who built the Latham picture machine, now forgotten 
these twenty years. 

“I am one of the Gaiety Girls of 1896,” writes a woman from the 
South, filled with reminiscence, “and I danced for the Edison 
pictures you have written about.” 

From aremote, sun-cursed jungle town of the Malay Archipelago, 
a camera man who has for ten years been a fugitive for a breach of 
trust, writes to say, “I'll never be back, and your story is the 
nearest thing to a letter from home that I have ever had. I forget 
to smell the stinking copra when I read 1%.” 

In this 1s our reward. 

The chapter here presented reveals the rising intensity of the 
super-drama of motion picture development in terms of the personal 
ambitions, strivings, triumphs and failures of the people who make 
the motion picture. Here are glimpses of the telegraph operator 
who became a screen dictator, an actor who became a great director 
and died without seeing his first masterpiece, and the story of the 
world’s greatest picture, James R. Quirk, Editor. 
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By Terry Ramsaye 


Chapter XXVIII 


ND still we linger a while in the days of 1913, while vet 
the motion picture was feeling its way and trying to 
find its own proper place in the world of expression. 
One memorable title, significant of many aspects of 
motion picture evolution, survives in memory conspicuously 
among the scores of experimental efforts of the period. It is the 
lurid “‘ Traffic in Souls.” ; 

The history of that romantically remarkable project illu- 
minates that age of the motion picture art with special clarity. 

This was the day, now a decade past, when the social move- 
ment that has given the present era its startling sex frankness, 
was just evolving from laboratory considerations of the prac- 
tical sociologists of pulpit, politics, press and stage, into a 
recognized universal interest. The motion picture, then in the 
beginnings of the future era, had just attained the scope to 
share in the movement. 

It all began, it seems, back in the nineties when Dr. Parkhurst 
went into the Tenderloin of New York and came forth with the 
revelations of the vice world which resulted presently in the 
famous Lexow investigation, and for twenty years a long sequel 
of similar revealing movements in many centers, notably in 
Chicago and New York, with activities rising from the aggres- 
sive interest of Hull House settlement, resulting also in the 
sensational but somewhat suppressed inquiries of the Chicago 
Vice Commission and the Committee of Fifteen. A running 
sequence of spectacular events, typified by the scarlet melo- 
drama of an inter-departmental police battle fought with guns 
in the open streets of the underworld of Chicago, gave the move- 
ment enough visible physical drama of action to maintain and 
fan the public interest. 

It became rather apparent to the usually unconscious public 
that there was a national and international trafic in “white 
slaves,” well organized and capably managed. In time this ran 
the customary gamut of expression, starting with newspaper 
headlines, and thence successively into Sunday supplements, 
periodical fiction, novels, and latterly plays of the stage. Here 
are some reminiscent titles: “The House of Bondage,” “The 
Lure,” “Damaged Goods.” 

The actor-directors of motion pictures of the time were but 
newly from the stage and the drama of the stage still occupied 
their most serious attention. The larger destiny of the motion 
picture was still uncertain. 

Among these actor-directors was the late George Loane 
Tucker, now famous as the maker of ‘‘The Miracle Man,” the 
picture which made Betty Compson, Thomas Meighan and Lon 
Chaney stars. But in 1913 Tucker was merely one of the 
several young men engaged i in grinding out one-reel program 
pictures for the “Imp” release on the Universal program. 

Tucker saw everything on Broadway, including “The Lure” 
and “The Battle,” both of which were so highly colored that 
they brought police intervention. 
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George Loane 
Tucker, whose 
“Trajfic in 
Souls’? (1913) 
had a tremendous 
effect on picture 
development 


Tucker came away from the theater afire with inspiration. 

He would make a great revealing motion picture, a police 
picture dealing with the white slave traffic. At the studio- 
laboratory he bubbled his idea to Jack Cohn, the film cutter and 
editor of Imp releases. 
_ It was a part of the scheming economy of the Imp admin- 
istration to try to induce its directors to photograph what they 
thought were one-reel pictures and then to pad them into two- 
reel releases in the cutting room. If the directors had realized 
fully that they were engaged on such pretentious projects as 
_two-reel pictures their prices and the cost of production would 
have gone up. A great deal of the practical diplomacy of this 
technique fell upon Cohn. In execution of the policy he became 
interested in talking picture story ideas to the directors to decoy 
them into exposing enough film footage to permit the applica- 
tion of the amplification process in the cutting room. This had 
made him a literary confidant of Tucker. 

Now fate had laid exactly the proper background for Tucker’s 


D. W. Griffith directing a scene in “The Birth of a Nation,” the greatest 
picture ever made. 





After nine years it still draws enormous audiences 


white slave picture idea. Jack Cohn’s father had been a police 
outfitter, with an establishment not far from the old Tenderloin 
station. In his pre-picture days Master Jackie Cohn was a 
raid fan who answered all of the exciting calls for the reserves 
along with the officers. Jack knew the subject. He of course 
caught fire with Tucker’s enthusiasm. Walter McNamara 
was enlisted in the elaboration of the idea and soon the whole 
studio force was involved in the excitement. 

With the assurance born of this interest, Tucker went to Carl 
Laemmle, the president of Universal, to get authority to put 
the picture into production. Laemmle and the chieftains of the 
motion picture industry in general in that day were concerned 
with concentration on the business of controlling the industry 
of the motion picture and not at all interested in the pictures 
themselves. The film was a mere incidental, but necessary, 
instrument of the pursuit of money and power. The great war 
between Laemmle and Pat Powers over the control of Univer- 
sal was still raging. 

The great slogan of the moment was, “Let who will make the 
picture, but let me make the money.” 

Tucker with his white slave picture project got put out 
Laemmle was of short patience with silly young men who 
wanted to bother him with such details—especially since 
Tucker admitted that he wanted to spend $5,000 on his picture. 
That was enough money to make a dozen Imp program pictures. 

George Loane Tucker found himself and his little white slave 
idea talking to themselves in the hall at 1600 Broadway and the 
door shut behind them. 

Tucker went back to the studio to report defeat. A con- 
spiracy was born. Five of the enthusiasts plotted to make the 
picture even without the approval of the big boss, and then, 1f 
in last resort he could not be won by a screen demonstration, to 
The five conspirators agreed to stand 
| CONTINUED ON PAGE 126] 
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pay the costs themselves. 
good for a thousand dollars each. 





The Romantic History of 
the Motion Picture 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 ] 


They were Tucker, Herbert Brenon, King 
Baggot, Jack Cohn and Bob Daly. 

Luck played into their hands. Julius Stern, 
the Imp studio manager, was called away to 
Europe to settle a dispute between Baggot and 
Brenon, who had been sent to England to 
make “‘Ivanhoe.” Stern was connected with 
Laemmle by family ties and he was the watch- 
dog of the administration at the studio. In his 
absence, Mark M. Dintenfass, owner of the 
Champion brand pictures on the Universal 
program, was brought across the river from 
New Jersey to take charge of the Imp studio. 
Now, as has been indicated in early chapters, 
Dintenfass was up to his ears and sometimes 
over them in the internal wars of Universal and 
the battles at 1600 Broadway. 


Tucker's “Traffic in Souls” Is 


Filmed 


While Dintenfass was busy concentrating his 
attention on the affairs of the Powers-Laemmle 
war, the boys at the studio were merrily en- 
gaged in photographing “Traffic in Souls,” a 
scene at a time in odd moments when oppor- 
| tunity permitted, keeping up meanwhile the 
continuous grind of one and two-reel pictures. 
“Traffic in Souls” was cast by Jack Cohn and 
directed by Tucker. 

In four weeks the picture was photographed. 
It was ten reels long, without titles. By this 
time Dintenfass had begun to spare more atten- 
tion to the studio, resulting among other things 
in altercations with Tucker, who quit and went 
to the London Film Company in England. 

Meanwhile Universal was unaware of the 
existence of the ten-reel negative. Tucker 
| sailed with a final admonition shouted at Cohn 
at the steamer dock not to cut the picture 
below seven reels in length. | 

Cohn was left alone with the ten reels of 
negative and Laemmle to face. He hid the 
negative in the bottom drawer of his safe and 
worked on it secretly at night with the door 
locked. In a month he had it in six reels, in- 
cluding titles. 

The day had arrived for the showdown. 
Cohn swallowed the lump in his throat, loaded 
the film into a taxicab and headed for 1600 
Broadway. 

The home office viewing committee was 
called together and filed into the projection 
room to look at ‘“Tucker’s Folly.” But the 
| home office was all agog with the latest shower 
of bricks in the Powers-Laemmle fight. Carl 
Laemmle and one of his lieutenants sat through 
the picture in angry whispered discourse about 
their new line of action. 

Cohn left downhearted. It looked as though 
| he was going to be liable for his share of the 
| guaranty of the five underwriting plotters of 
the project. It also looked very much like he 
was going to be the goat in a most dismal 
failure. 

Late that night Cohn reached the despera- 
tion of a decision. He had to put this thing 
through. In the middle of the night he went 
to Laemmle’s residence and aroused him. 

“Tve come about ‘Traffic in Souls.” You 
talked all through the picture and you didn't 
see it. Nehody can look at a picture and talk 
business ali the time. Won’t you come down 
now and really see it?” 

Laemmle promised to see it the next night. 


Laemmle Approves “Traffic in 
Souls” 


The film fared better on its next showing. It 
| was admitted to be a picture. But there wasa 
big question as to what might be done with it. 
The Universal program was made up of one and 
two-reel subjects. This was a six-reeler. No 
motion picture theater of the day considered 





sucha monstrosity. The few long pictures that 
had been shown before, such as the “Fall of 
Troy,” “Quo Vadis?” “Queen Elizabeth” and 
the like had gone into legitimate theaters and 
town opera houses. The situation was further 
complicated by the internal politics of Uni- 
versal. The opponents of Laemmle were 
charging him with having squandered the 
company’s money on a fool director’s fool idea. 
Investigation proved that “Traffic in Souls” 
had cost $5,700. 

It became the text of a violent meeting of the 
board of directors. 

“All right, I'll take the picture off the com- 
pany's hands and pay $10,000 for it,” Laemmle 
shouted. 

Then came a lull, a whispering in conference. 
Dire suspicion arose in the opposition. 

“Tf you'll put up ten thousand it must be 
worth a million,” taunted the opposition, cry- 
ing a bid of $25,000. 

This of course resulted in the picture remain- 
ing the property of the Universal. 

Reaching for a channel of distribution, a rep- 
resentative of the Shubert theater system was 
called in to see the production. The Shuberts 
bought a third interest in the picture for 
$33,000 and took on its exploitation. 

Universal now had a profit of $27,300 on an 
investment of $5,700, and retained a two-third 
interest in the production. 

“Traffic in Souls’? opened at Joe Weber's 
theater on Monday afternoon, November 24, 
1913. The announcing advertisement read: 

TRAFFIC IN SOULS.—The sensation- 

al motion picture dramatization based on 
the Rockefeller White Slavery Report and 
on the investigation of the Vice Trust by 
District Attorney Whitman—A $200,000 
spectacle in 700 scenes with 800 players, 
showing the traps cunningly laid for young 
girls by vice agents— Don’t miss the most 
thrilling scene ever staged, the smashing of 
the Vice Trust. 


Tucker’s Picture a Big Success 


The picture played to thirty thousand spec- 
tators in the first week. There were four show- 
ings daily and five on Sunday. The admission 
price was a flat 25 cents all over the house. In 
a short time the picture was playing a total of 
twenty-eight theaters in Greater New York. 
Its gross receipts totaled approximately 
$450,000. 

The cast included Jane Gail, Matt Moore, 
thel Grandin, William Welsh, Howard 
Crampton, Wiliam Turner, Arthur Hunter 
‘and Laura Huntley. 

Some curious incidental results grew out of 
the fame that came to some of those concerned 
in the making of ‘Traffic in Souls.” In his 
desperate editorial struggles to reduce the foot- 
age of the film, Jack Cohn discovered that he 
had credited the authorship of the picture to 
Tucker and McNamara, while Tucker was also 
mentioned on the main title as the director. 
Walter McNamara had, it is true, collaborated 
somewhat with Tucker and Cohn in the making 
of the story, as many others had, but his name 
was inserted by Cohn chiefly because he wanted 
to dignify the production with an authorship. 
Now gunning for footage, Cohn eliminated 
Tucker’s name from the titles as co-author and 
thereby handed that glory exclusively to the 
unsuspecting McNamara. This saved three 
feet of film, or about two and three-quarters 
seconds of screen time. It also made 
McNamara immediately famous and in wide 
demand as a writer of scenarios. 


A Tidal Wave of “White Slave” 
Fih 

George Loane Tucker, meanwhile, was in 
= England with the London Film Company. He 
= never saw “Traffic in Souls” in its completed 
form on the screen, although its astonishing 
success contributed considerably to his career. 
By the time he returned to the United States it 
was off the screen, and never to the day of his 


death some years later did opportunity present 


itself for him to screen it. 


A vast wave of contemporary and ensuing 
white slave pictures swept the screen. 


a series of concerns built around the promo- 
tional activities of Samuel H. London, a former 
government investigator, was presented at the 


Park Theater in Columbus Circle, New York, | 


December 8, 1913. It became the focus of vast 
debate and considerable police action and 


various kinds of litigation which helped to 


establish various precedents for the motion 
picture. 

This picture carried the advertised endorse- 
ment of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. Carrie 


Chapman Catt, Mrs. Inez Milholland Bois- | 


sevain, and Frederick H. Robinson, President 
of the Sociological Fund, Medical Review of 
Reviews. 

Here was the beginning of the testimonial 
and endorsement method of motion picture 
exploitation, an application to the screen of the 
method that has never failed in the patent 
medicine field. Building on this beginning, 
press agents now seek to invade the White 
House with their productions for presidential 
testimonials, show them for charity at func- 


tions where the screen titles can be associated | 


with the glamour of the names of the elect, 
select and wealthy, 
functions held in the sacred ballroom of the 
Ritz-Carlton—anything to rub the film can 
with the borrowed garlic of glory. 


The End of One-Reel Drama 


The stage presentation of “Damaged Goods” | 


by Brieux, technically the best of the plays on 
the vice curse theme, opened at the Grand 
Theater in New York, December 21, 1913, with 
Richard Bennett in the leading rôle. This play 
became the vehicle of the last important 
motion picture of this type, issued by the 
American Film Company through the Mutual 


Film Corporation in the autumn of i915. 
Richard Bennett appeared also in this screen | 


version of “Damaged Goods.” It was a pro- 
nounced success. 
$40,000 for the negative and the promotional 
opening at a Broadway theater, including 
prayer and a lecture on social diseases, it 
brought in a gross of $600,000. 

In the two years that had passed since 
“Traffic in Souls,” the nickelodeon market for 
one-reelers had begun to give way to the 
motion picture theater as we know it today. 
There were more customers for “Damaged 
Goods.” Its success brought a final wave of 
imitations in the fringes of the state’s right 
market, but the theme was exhausted. 

The public’s interest in sex had passed to new 
texts. Vice was going out of fashion in parlor 
discussion and birth control was taking its 
place, in parlor and screen, only to yield during 
the excitements of the war period to psycho- 
analysis and to the new assertiveness of youth 
and the now continuing discussions of bobbed 
hair, the flapper and her friends, with such 
screen derivatives as “Flaming Youth,” etc., 
etc. 
merely successive excuses for the fondling of 
the same subject. 


One Story That Is Always 
“Sure Fire” 


All this evolution has helped the motion 
picture to grasp the ultimate fact that there is 
only one story that will get the money at the 
box office every time. For verification turn to 
the motion picture announcement columns of 
any newspaper any day. 

When Dr. Parkhurst started in the nineties 
the unctuous subject of sex could, with pro- 
priety, be discussed only for medicinal and 
scientific social purposes. To enjoy sex fully it 
was necessary to be either an unmitigated 
reformer or an unrepentant and utterly lost 
soul. Now by the generosity of an evolution in 
which the motion picture has aided so mightily, 
sex talk is available to the millions, bedecked 
with a new general sanction. 
doubtedly reduced the rush to careers of 


“The: 
Inside of the White Slave Traffic,” produced by | 


or at manufactured 


The whole sequence being the while| 


This has un-| 


Made at a cost of about | 











reform on one end and the plunge into vice on 
the other. The middle ground is just as 
pleasant, thanks to the screen’s interpretations 
to the multitude. The blue of Puritan pro- 
priety and the scarlet of sin have blended into 
an all-pervading public pink—a peach pink. 
The motion picture's assistance in this is ap- 
preciated in many unsuspected ramifications of 
the social and commercial life of the day. One 
of the largest makers of hosiery and silk under- 
| clothes recently pointed out that it was the 
motion picture with its bathing beauties and 
its bedrooms that has made it possible for the 
department stores to make Fifth Avenue, 
Michigan Boulevard and Main Street glad 
| with window displays of what Godey’s Lady 
Book called “unmentionables.”’ 
| While “Traffic in Souls” and its contem- 
porary sensations were widening the way for 
the longer and more pretentious pictures of the 
dawning feature era, the development, which 
| began to be conspicuously visible with Adolph 
Zukor’s famous players in famous plays idea, 
| Was now consciously organizing. 


The Dawn of New Business 
Methods 


A new sort of revolutionary evolution was 
about to upset the motion picture industry into 
new orders and alignments. The law of a new 
| economic discipline was beginning to work. 
| The distribution system which had arisen 
sporadically, disorderly, into a jumble of film 
renters, beginning with the remote day of the 
- Miles Brothers’ little front room film exchange 
in Turk Street, San Francisco, had been 
whipped into just a semblance of a beginning of 
order in 1907-8 by the Edison licensee system. 
And we have seen in detail how that, in turn, 
was further formed into a clear and orderly 
distribution machine under the lash of 
Jeremiah J. Kennedy with the organization of 
General Film Company in roto. Each sub- 
sequent competitor was another General Film 
Company in general design. Now in to14 the 
progressive evolution of the art of the motion 
| picture was about to disrupt and reorganize the 
business of the motion picture. The General 
Film Company, with its set release dates, sched- 
ules of locked reel shows and system of selling 
film in bulk as mere merchandise, could survive 
only so long as quality of the product was of no 
consequence. With the inevitable develop- 
ment of favorite players or stars, with the 
growth of pictorial technique and the evolution 
of a language of the screen which could really 
express, it is inescapable that better pictures 
would occur and that there would be a better 
demand for them. The feature picture, so 
slowly arisen, as we have traced it, was that 
expression of the growth of a better screen idea. 
Immediately the old selling method which by 
reason of its routine inelasticity took no 
measure of relative merits between pictures, 
was found destructively inadequate. 

It is probably no mere coincidence that the 
man who was to become the leading exponent 
of the new idea and new order was one of those 
who had most effectively applied the disciplines 
of the General Film Company. 


The Advent of W.W. Hodkinson 


One day in January, 1914, W. W. Hodkinson 
| of Los Angeles, San Francisco and the Pacific 
coast in general, got off the Twentieth Century 
Limited and registered at the Knickerbocker 
Hotel in Times Square, New York. He came 
to stay a few weeks, but the weeks stretched 
into years. 

Just W. W. Hodkinson. He has no nick- 
name. He is probably the only man in the 
motion picture industry who has not. It can 
not be done, if you understand. W. W. 
| Hodkinson has been to the motion picture 
industry rather more definitely and exclusively 
| an idea, the embodiment of an abstract con- 
ception and thought, not a gloomy, but just a 
brass tacks, fact. i 

Hodkinson differs so widely from the typical 
personalities of the motion picture that It is 


even difficult to describe his important place in 
the world of motion picture affairs. For one 
thing he is a fisherman. Mostly the people of 
the motion picture follow other diversions. 


Hodkinson is the kind of a fisherman witha 


large respect for superlative tackle. He is the 
kind of a fisherman who can fish all day trying 
to get one fish, returning with a large inward 
elation if he gets that fish and no disappoint- 
ment visible or invisible if he does not. He 
fishes alone, mostly. 

Although it was not until this year of 1914 
that his name began to appear importantly in 
the annals of the motion picture, his beginnings 
were much earlier, and because of the large 
developments that came through institutions 
of his founding it is important to trace back for 
a way the outlines of the experience that made 
up his background. 

In r900 Hodkinson was a night telegraph 
operator in the offices of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway at Pueblo, Colorado. He had 
come into that post from a job ina signal tower. 
There are two kinds of telegraph operators— 
those who say that Edison was a lucky fellow 
while they never had such a chance, and those 
who plan to go up in the business and some day 
ride the line in a private car. Young Hodkin- 
son had his eye on promotion to chief train dis- 
patcher and an ascending official career. 
Meanwhile he was studying the business of 
railroading and telegraph engineering from the 
textbooks of the International Correspondence 
Schools at Scranton, Pa. 

Then the Gould interests came into control 
of the D. & R. G. and the new regime swept out 
the man higher up to whom Hodkinson looked 
for recognition. 


An Ambitious Seller of Correspond- 


ence School Courses 


Presently Hodkinson left the telegraph office 
and became a correspondence school salesman. 
He seems to have put a large, conscientious 
zeal into his work. He became pa ep quite 
as much a teacher as a salesman. To keep his 
customers sold he labored to make their studies 
intelligible to them. The system worked. In 
1907 Hodkinson was established in Ogden, 
Utah, still representing the I. C. S. and witha 
selling organization built up about him cover- 
ing a wide territory. This year of 1907 was a 
panic year—“stringency’”’ was the Wall Street 
euphemism for it then. Industries shut down 
and there was a national unemployment situa - 
tion, which presently reached the mining be't 
and Utah. It became hard to sell correspon:- 
ence school courses to fit men for better jobs 
when there were no jobs at all. 

Hodkinson redoubled his efforts in vain, and 
set to wondering what might be next. He was 
busy by day trying to sell where there was no 
market, laboring into the night with clumsy- 
handed laborers sweating over correspondence 
school arithmetic and the terrors of long 
division. It was always near midnight when 
he went down to the Ogden postoffice to mail 
the daily report that went back to Scranton, 
Pa. On the floor above the postoffice was a 
dance hall, ever at this hour gay with music and 
the merriment of careless crowds. 

The solemn Hodkinson, gripped in the 
fervors of his work, was given to reflection on 
the discouraging evidence that it apparently 
took no effort to sell dancing and amusement, 
and that it was exceedingly hard to sell self- 
improvement and the I. C. S. His interest 
seems to have been deeper than mere sales- 
manship. 

In this period a carpenter appeared in 
Ogden and gave that city its first motion 
picture theater, “The Dreamland.” Then 
competition appeared with “The Electric,” 
both storeshows typical of the time, simple 
nickelodeons. ‘The Electric” drew its patron- 
age off the bottom. It was not the sort of place 
where white collar folk felt comfortable. But 
it also drew the youngsters of all classes. One 
of Hodkinson’s neighbors with a family of 
children spoke to him often, complaining of the 


pictures and the impressions that the offspring ~ 


brought home. 
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Hodkinson edged into the theater occasion- 
ally. He found the pictures mostly inferior, 
some sordid and terrible and some vastly in- 
teresting. He had never seen the sea. Pictures | 
of the ocean and ships fascinated him. His | 
immediate problem was selling and teaching, 
teaching that he might sell and selling that he | 
might teach. Somewhere in this motion | 
picture thing he sensed a notion of teaching | 
possibilities that might carry as well some of 
the lure of amusement that seemed to sell so 
readily at the dance hall. He inquired a bit 
and found that the proprietor of “The Elec- 
tric” was dissatisfied and willing to sell out for 
four hundred dollars, 

| 


Hodkinson Feels the Lure of 
the Movies 


In a few weeks Hodkinson and his neighbor 
acquired the show. They had the house 
mopped up, painted and changed the name to 
“The New Electric—the place that’s like 
home,” and increased the admission price to 
tencents. This was revolutionary. Not all of 
Utah had ever heard of a ten cent picture show. 
The motion picture show was as standard at 
five cents as the cigars of the ’oos. 

“The New Electric” became a theater with 
a policy, prospering under the sunshine of a 
little attention and anidea. Film service came 
from a typical exchange of the time, the 
Twentieth Century Optiscope Company of 
Chicago, R. G. Bachman, proprietor. 

The policy made special demands that grew 
into a correspondence with the exchange and 
developed an aggressiveness that resulted in 
Hodkinson becoming a branch agent for the 
Chicago concern. He went down to Salt Lake 
looking for customers and made some startling 
discoveries. His films were scorned as old, He 
found that film service depended on age and 
delivery dates and precedence and a lot of 
factors that he had not suspected. He found 
also that there were such curious things as 
“dupes,” or pictures made from copied 
negatives, and that the new business had 
evolved whole new categories of new com- 
mercial sins. This was a business, something 
to be studied. Presently came a call from 
Bachman in Chicago, who wanted to leave and 
turn his business over to a manager. He had 
chosen Hodkinson, the man who wrote so many 
letters, for the place. 


Hodkinson Becomes Manager of 
a Film Exchange 


It was the spring of 1908. Hodkinson 
headed East from Ogden with high hopes and a 
brilhant vision of stepping into the magnificent 
headquarters of this interesting business. 
What he stepped into was a typical Chicago 
film exchange of ’o8. 

The Edison Company, riding high in its 
patent war with the Biograph Company and 
George Kleine, was forming the Edison 
Licensees and seeking to whip the business into | 
a sort of order. Frank N. Dyer of the Edison 
Company went to Chicago and called the 
exchangemen in to hear the reading of the riot | 
act and the new law of Edison rule. 

There were to be, so Dyer announced, 
definite release dates on pictures, which all 
must obey. There was to be an end of price 
cutting and the stealing of customers. All the 
old unfair cutthroat methods which were the 
standard practice of film exchanges were to be 
abolished. The experience-wise exchangemen 
listened in pious manner and laughed outside. 
But Hodkinson was impressed. He took it at 
par. 

As the new manager of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Optiscope Company he set about at once 
arranging things on the new order of business. 

“You can not do it that way, because none 
of the other fellows will—I know them.” And 
of course Bachman did know them. 

` Hodkinson stood out for following the rules 
and prevailed. Bachman went on his trip 
Hodkinson stayed to fight it out alone. 





„and to Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


and closed the deal. 


gg 


Utah, with his absurd ideals of conscience and 
laws and rules and things like that, thrown in 


Biograph fight, the Edison Licensees system 
could not exert much pressure behind the new 


| been slated as an in-bad. 


If the eventualities of the years had not 
brought him some final vindication his position 
would have been well near pitiable—this slim, 
serious eyed stranger from the sage brush of 


among the bickering, scheming, conniving 
sharpsters of the Chicago film trade of 1908. 


He was ripe and due for such a trimming as a 


pacifist might have got at Donnybrook Fair. 
Because of the withering fire of the Kleine- 


discipline idea. The rules and release dates 
were broken before they were made—by every- 
one but the Twentieth Century Optiscope 
Company under Hodkinson. 


Hodkinson Receives a Set-back 


In the offices of the Chicago attorneys for the | 


Edison interests, Hodkinson was finally told 
one day that ‘ ‘the Edison company needs the 
business and it is not going to cancel anybody’s 
license for breaking the rules.” 

“Then,” observed Hodkinson, “I can go 
ahead and compete with these fellows on their 
own terms.” 

“No,” came the answer, because the 
Twentieth Century Optiscope Company had 


Some way Hodkinson struggled through the 
situation and meanwhile gave Chicago one of 
its first ten cent motion picture shows, with the 
Lincoln Park Theater. When Bachman re- 
turned to Chicago, Hodkinson bought from 
him the control of the branch in Ogden and 
returned to operate it, now equipped with a 
new knowledge. When Igro came and the 
Motion Picture Patents Company, with the 


launching of the General Film Company, was 


buying up exchanges to put into effect the dis- 
ciplines that the Edison Licensee system had 
attempted, Hodkinson observed from afar in 
Utah the handwriting across the dawn of 
destiny. He recognized the penmanship as 
that of Jeremiah J. Kennedy of 52 Broadway 


Equipped with due authority from his as- 
sociates, Hodkinson came East and reported at 
g2 Broadway. He had come to sell. Kennedy 
consulted the little black book of the mystic 


schedule, his Doomsday List, and quoted the | 
schedule price for the Ogden exchange. It was 


close to Hodkinson’s estimate. They agreed 


Hodkinson Steps Out Into Field © 
Work 


For the next three years Hodkinson was a 
field officer of the Kennedy administration of 
the General, covering the territory from 
Denver west to the Pacific. Out there Gen- 
eral’s, rules were enforced to the hilt. Also 
Hodkinson applied certain notions of his own 
about maximum returns by classification of 
film service on a quality basis and higher 
prices. He fought for ten cent admissions and 
longer runs, against the old routine of daily 
changes in nickelodeons. Somehow he seems 
to have won for General something like twenty 


per cent of its gross revenue in a territory 


occupied by about ten per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

When J. J. Kennedy parted company with 
the General and went out with his lieutenant, 
Percy Waters, to make war on General with the 
mysteriously licensed Kinetograph Company, 
Hodkinson was asked by the new General ad- 
ministration to go into the South to fight his 


old chief. It looked hke a good fight to e 


alone. 

The feature picture was beginning to appear. | 
Hodkinson wanted the General to do things 
with it. The thought of General was all for the 
old program idea. 

Presently Hodkinson went back to the 


Pacific coast, secretly financed by Samuel Long | © 


and Frank Marion of the Kalem Company, to 
launch an independent exchange system under 
the name of Progressive. It seems to have 
been mostly a token of personal confidence and 








interest. The licensed Kalem Company was 
committed with unqualified fervor to the stand- 
pat idea of General Film. 


Hodkinson Seeks Big Pictures 


When January, 1914, came around Hodkin- 
son, who had successfully experimented with 
feature pictures, including those first products 
of Zukor’s Famous Players concern, and the 
Lasky pictures, came to New York to look into 
the problem of getting a sufficient supply of 
such pictures to support the new business they 
were creating on the Pacific coast. Slightly in 
advance of Hodkinson came J. D. Williams, 
employed by Hodkinson in a project to market 
the first of the Hobart Bosworth productions, 
Jack London’s story “The Sea Wolf.” 

Hobart Bosworth, who had begun his screen 
career with Selig, enlisted the financial interest 
of Frank C. Garbutt, a Los Angeles real estate 
operator, and founded a producing company, 
which subsequently was merged into the Lasky 
Company. 

Williams had come newly from Australia. 
In that remote land the motion picture was 
even earlier developing into an important en- 
tertainment, presented in big pretentious 
houses. It was natural that it should be so, 
with an expatriate white race hungry for the 
arts of its kind, numerically too weak to create 
them, and off in the Antipodes beyond the 

commercial reach of ordinary traveling dra- 
= matic companies. Australia had to make the 
most of what it got. It got the motion picture. 
Geography here built destiny for the motion 
picture in the person of Williams. 

= In New York, for Hodkinson and the “Sea 
Wolf,” Williams rented an office at rro West 
Fortieth Street. That was to be a pivotal 
address for a deal of motion picture history. 

Hodkinson entered negotiations with the 
Famous Playersefor their coming schedule of 
feature pictures. Here at once the stage was 
set for interesting and sometimes bitter drama. 

Hodkinson represented and personified the 
machinery of motion picture distribution. His 
major ambition seems to have been to make 
that machine work. He does not seem by any 
of the evidences to have carried any very 
strong personal ambition or personal quest of 
power. 


Two Great Human Forces Meet 


Adolph Zukor, head of Famous Players, rep- 
resented for the moment the most significant 
single element in the making of pictures. His 
ambitions seem to have been Napoleonic. 

It was distribution against production. And 
in some degree it was impersonal principle 
against personal ambition. It was not so 
sharply defined as that—these are merely 
major aspects. The results were in intense 
personal drama, far hidden behind the screen. 

There was endless negotiation, conference 
and counsel. 

One night in this period Adolph Zukor, beset 
by his problems, his fear that distribution in 
the control of others would make a slave of 
production as controlled by him, walked the 
streets of New York from midnight to dawn. 
Twice that night he and the man who walked 
beside him saw the Battery and once One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. 

Let every little hopeful, ambitious clerk and 
hireling see that picture of the man who 
epitomizes the “big boss.” Adolph Zukor 
pacing the big dark canyons of the skyscrapers 
through the small hours while the little people 
slept. Through his dreams, fears, hopes, 
schemes, plans, worries, he was earning success 
—and he was not sure he was ever going to be 
paid for it all. 

One day came what was to be the final con- 
ference, a session at the office of Elek J. 
_Ludvigh, Zukor’s lawyer. Hodkinson and 
Zukor were to sign their contract. 

When the papers were spread out Hodkinson 
saw the plan in the light of a Famous Players’ 
deal that jeopardized his agreements for 
pictures from Lasky. 
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Somebody murmured that “We can take 
care of Lasky.” 

It was all off. Hodkinson left and went back 
to his office in Fortieth Street to mark time. 

Al Lichtman, sales manager for Famous 
Players, sent out a wire call to the big buyers 
of features all over the country. Presently the 
five big men of the feature picture trade as- 
sembled in New York for the grand Joust. 
Hodkinson, Hiram Abrams of Boston, W. L. 
Sherry of New York, Raymond Pawley of 
Philadelphia, and James Steele of Pittsburgh. 

Hiram Abrams, today the executive head of 
United Artists, was then the partner of Walter 
E. Greene in motion picture distribution and 
theaters in New England. Greene began in the 
remote days of the little traveling picture show 
and followed the frequent pattern, with the 
successive steps to motion picture theaters and 
then an exchange system. Abrams joined later 
in the ascent, In the course of a business career 
that beganin his school days in Portland, 
Maine. He was carrying a paper route, when 
his mother’s complaint about watered milk put 
him in the notion of dairying and a milk route. 
The milk route led to a restaurant and near the 
restaurant was a music store. Through the 
music store Abrams became a collector of in- 
stallment payments on pianos. The music 
business brought contact with song slides and 
singers appearing in the motion picture 
theaters. Abrams and Greene met through the 
Greene Theater in Portland. The threads of 
destiny joined. 

W. L. Sherry, the New York exchange factor 
in the situation, brings in a flash of the infinite 
drama of chance in the great human ant hill of 
Manhattan. Sherry, in 1912, was a salary loan 
agent in the downtown section. Scanning the 
“ Business Opportunities” column of the New 
York Times one morning he discovered an in- 
triguing advertisement. 


A “Blind” Ad That Brought a 
Fortune 


WANTED—A man to put $5,000.00 into 

a promising, etc., etc. 

It was a “blind” advertisement inserted by 
Al Lichtman, the new sales manager of the new 
Famous Players, trying this despairing last 
expedient to find a buyer for the first of their 
features, the historic “Queen Elizabeth,” with 
Sarah Bernhardt. Sherry answered the ad- 
vertisement, and was swiftly on the road to 
riches. In a few years he had amassed more 
than a million dollars in motion picture profits. 
Later ventures were not so successful. 

The season of 1923-24 found Lichtman in 
charge of Universal’s special picture cam- 
paigns, and Sherry in charge of one of the road 
showings of ‘ The Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 

Back again to 1914. In the New York 
dickerings the four other buyers of the group 
came to be of the notion there was some sort 
of secret understanding between Hodkinson 
and Zukor in the outward war of negotiation. 

Affairs had reached an impasse. A rather 
casual conversation arose in Hodkinson’s office 
at rro West Fortieth Street, a discussion of the 
apparent deadlock. 

“Well, now,” observed Hodkinson, “it looks 
as though we had them where we wanted them. 
We have the power.” 

“Why didn’t you talk like that before?” 

“I didn’t know you wanted me to,” Hodkin- 
son answered. 


How Paramount Had Its Origin 


In that moment came the understanding 
that became Paramount Pictures Corporation. 
On the other side Zukor, Lasky and Garbutt 
were, by this new pressure of distributor unity, 
forced into an understanding based on their 
common interest. 

It had already begun with a message from 
Zukor to Lasky congratulating him on his 
feature picture efforts. It began when they 
shook hands for the first time at Delmonico’s 
and sat down for lunch. 

Today their separate corporations are 
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| merged in the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 


| absorbed too 


And Paramount has long since been 
but that is yet another story. 
“They returned from the ride with the Lady 
inside and a smile on the face of the Tiger.” 

At 110 West Fortieth Street the new five- 
part distributor combine was under way, with 
several projected names. 

Hodkinson was reaching after a name 
that should express the quality idea, a superi- 
ority to the old program picture idea. Then 
came a chance glimpse of a sign announcing the 
Paramount Apartments and the corporation 
was named. While a lawyer waited on the long 
distance phone in Albany for the filing of the 
papers the decision was made. On the blue 
face of an advertising blotter Hodkinson 
struggled with sketchy ideas of a trademark. 
He drew at last a “ paramountain,” the moun- 
tain or volcano as it may be, of the Paramount 
trade mark. A lithographic artist added the 
circle of stars from the old Porter-Swanson Rex 
design and it was complete. Millions have 
gone into establishing that trademark symbol, 
bern of Hodkinson’s Rocky Mountain country 
and a New York apartment house. 

Paramount entered into a deal with the 
producers, Lasky, Zukor and Garbutt. An 
advance of $25,000 per picture was to be made. 
The producer was to receive 65 per cent of the 


tion. 





earnings while the distributor took 35 per cent. 


| 


This ratio, evolved out of Hodkinson’s ex- 
change experience with the General Film, has 
heen a curious constant of motion picture prac- 
tice for many years. 


Mary Pickford Paramount’s 
Big Asset 


Meanwhile Mary Pickford was becoming the 


outstanding public fact of Famous Players, the 


| 
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greatest asset of the concern. In January of 
1914 while the movements toward Paramount 
were taking shape, Edwin S. Porter, in charge 
of production, took Miss Pickford and a com- 
pany to California to make ‘Tess of the Storm 
Country,” for its period the greatest of her 
pictures. Mary Pickford was now earning 
$1,000 a week. 

And the while affairs were much astir in the 
rising Mutual Film Corporation. In it the 
symptoms of the chronic disorder of film con- 


cerns, the struggle between special individual 





pictures of superior quality and the current 
grind of program output, were apparent even 
as Mutual began to function. Adhering for 
Mutual to the program idea, H. E. Aitken 
launched the Continental Features Corpora- 
tion to sell the bigger pictures rather inde- 
pendently but linked in some degree with 
Mutual. D. W. Griffith, whom Aitken had 
acquired for Reliance-Majestic, and Thomas 
Ince of Baumann & Kessel’s New York Motion 
Picture Corporation, were making the best of 
these features, among them “The Battle of the 
Sexes,” from Griffith, “The Battle of Gettys- 
burg,” from Ince. There were many other 
features and other corporate names than Con- 
tinental, the Sappho Feature Film Company 
for one example. It was a tangle, futile to 
unravel for history. 


D. W. Griffith Decides to Make 


World’s Greatest Picture 


But Grifhth. whose contract, it will be re- 
called, permitted him a number of independent 
pictures each year in addition to his service 


under the Aitken banner, was now rather 


secretly on the road to his greater effort. On 
February 14, tor4, Grifħth arrived in Los 
Angeles and started rather quietly on some 


major operations, involving such items of lining 


up organization to give him several thousand 


extra people, some thousands of horses, sundry 


thousands of uniforms and other odd bits of 
studio properties. Outwardly he was mostly 
busy with the finishing of “The Escape,” the 
Armstrong drama, a minor feature. 

Inwardly, Griffith was consumed with the 
enthusiasm of his project to make a picture 
based on “The Clansman.’ the novel by 


Thomas Dixon. This story had been brought 
to Griffith’s attention by Frank Woods, head 
of the Mutual’s newly formed scenario depart- 
ment. It was in the form of a script for the 
speaking stage. Griffith's first casual attention 
had grown into a deep interest. 

Griffith was deliberately out to make the 
world’s greatest motion picture. The pro- 
claiming advertisement in the Dramatic 
Mirror. quoted in an earlier chapter, has shown 
the Griffith hunger for recognition, the force 
which made him depart from Biograph. 

It would require the space of a large volume 
to tell all of the romance of ambition. politics, 
and finance involved in the making of “The 
Clansman.” A half a dozen times the com- 
pletion of the project was threatened when 
backers, terrified by Griffith’s expenditures, re- 
fused to continue support. Griffith reached 
everywhere for money. His struggles are 
reminiscent of Bernard Palissy, the sixteenth 
century ceramic artist, burning his very home 
to keep the fires of his furnace going. In one 
desperate circumstance J. D. Barry, secretary to 
Griffith, obtained a loan from a Pasadena cap- 
italist. Griffith, grateful, insisted that Barry 
keep the usual commission, some seven hundred 
dollars. Barry refused, taking stock in “The 
Clansman”’ to this amount to cheer his chief. 
Barry thought, of course, the money was gone. 
It was. But it came back, bringing a profit 
of $14,000. 

The Mutual Film Corporation, through H. 
E. Aitken the president, became an investor in 
the picture in the sum of $25,000. When this 
came to the attention of the directors there was 
a bitter session. They insisted that Aitken had 
acted without authority and that he must 
relieve the Mutual of this wild venture. He 
did. The ensuing profits of that block of stock 
amounted, Aitken admits. to something more 
than a quarter of a million age 


Griffith Finds Problem in Distri- 
bution of His Film 

“The Clansman” was to be released in 
twelve reels. As the time for its marketing 
drew near, this before the showings mentioned, 
the question of its distribution became a 
serious problem. It was such a product as 
could not be handled by any of the existing 
distribution machinery of the older concerns. 

Hodkinson with his various west coast 
feature exchanges and various exchange afhlia- 
tions in Paramount was considered. 

Famous Players then also had a big picture 
in work, “The Eternal City,” with Pauline 
Frederick in the leading rôle, under production 
by Porterin Rome. It involved some financial 
problems and many conferences with Para- 
mount. Paramount was rapidly becoming 
what it had set out to avoid. a program concern. 
with ten reels a week in two features. The old 
problem of a consistent regular commercial 
supply from sources which should be governed 
by often inconsistent and irregular course of art 
was reasserting itself. “The Eternal City” 
was costing large sums, possibly $100,coo in 
total, and it was going to require special selling 
and presentation on a level above the Para- 
mount routine to get back the money. This 


gave rise to a project for the formation of the _ 


Select Film Booking agency, as a Paramount 
special organization to place super-pictures in 
a super-market. It was an early step toward a 
solution of the problem which in 1924 was being 
met by the special roadshow presentations of 
such pictures as “The Covered Wagon,” “The 
Ten Commandments,” and ‘The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.” 

This Paramount effort toward the bigger 
market brought thoughts of the great Griffith 
picture in that direction. An appointment was 
made to discuss distribution of “The Clans- 
man.” Word of this went to the office of 


Famous Players. Then word went back that — 


“The Eternal City” could never be handled by 


the same concern along with “that dirty nigger — 


picture.” So does gossip shape the course of 


history. It was an erroneous judgment, but — | 


understandable. 
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“The Clansman” had its premiere at Clune's 
Auditorium in Los Angeles on the night of leb- 
ruary 8, 1915. It was the greatest motion 
picture event of that motion picture city. Talk | 
of the vast operations on the Griffith lot, talk | 
of the theme, had the city agog. There were | 
mutterings of race war because of the negro 
element. Politicians, scenting trouble with the 
dark vote, grew hostile. The police were 
massed against a possible riot. The picture 
was a sensational triumph before that first 
night audience. In Washington the picture 
was shown at the White House to President 
Wilson and his family, and at special showings 
for the justices of the Supreme Court and 
members of the diplomatic corps. In New 
York a special showing was given the night ol 
February 20, rors, at the Rose Gardens, Fifty- 
third and Broadway. Thomas Dixon, author 
of the basic story, as the final scene passed, 
shouted to Griffith, ‘‘Clansman is too tame— 
let’s call it ‘The Birth of a Nation.’ ” 

March 3, under its new title, the picture 
opened for the New York public at the Liberty 
Theater, with a top admission price of two 
dollars a seat. 

The motion picture had taken its place on 
a parity with the drama. 


“Birth of a Nation” Breaks All 
Records 


Seven years before the producer of “The 
Birth of a Nation,” then just Larry Griffith, an 
actor out of a job, found a chance to play a rôle 
in a little one-reel Edison drama for five dollars | 
aday. Seven years since he sold his first script 


to Biograph for fifteen dollars. 
“The Birth of a Nation” broke all manner 


of theater records in various world capitals and 
became, as it remains today, the world’s 
greatest motion picture, if greatness is to be 
measured by fame. It has ever since continued 
to be an important box office success. Early in 
1924 “The Birth of a Nation” played in the 

great Auditorium Theater in Chicago, surpass- 
ing any previous picture audience record for 
that house. “The Birth of a Nation” is nine 

-vears old. No other dramatic screen product 

has lived so long, with the single and interesting 
exception of the little one-reel Sennett Key- 
stone comedies featuring Charles Chaplin. 
Here, perhaps, is a test of screen art. 

“The Birth of a Nation” was Griffith’s 
‘vindication for his flourishing departure from 
Biograph. 
= Because of the halo that “The Birth of a 
Nation” has conferred upon them, some of the 
now famous names from the cast must be re- 
‘called: Henry Walthall, Mae Marsh, Elmer 
Clifton, Robert Harron, Lillian Gish, Joseph 
 Henabery, Sam de Grasse, Donald Crisp and 
Jennie Lee. | 
© Grifñth'’s attainment in “The Birth of a 
Nation” must be credited with a large influcnce 
‘jn extending an acceptance and appreciation of 
the screen art into new, higher levels. Here 

Was a picture that could not be ignored by any 
‘class. It also exerted a large, even if indirect, | 
influence on the course of motion picture 
finance. Hundreds of thousands and millions 

Were now to become easy figures in the ma- 








nipulation of the thought of theindustry. “The — 
Birth of a Nation” is said to have cost over a | 
‘quarter of a million. It would have been cheap 


: “ata million. The public has paid $15,000,000, | 


according to the estimate of J. P. McCarthy, | 
who has put the picture on the screens of the 
world. 
In this single picture, Griffith, above all 
others, forced an indifferent world to learn that | 
‘the motion picture was great. 
In the next chapter we shall tell some untold 
tales of screen destiny, rich with personal | 
drama and adventure, stories of Charles Chap- 
lin, Pancho Villa, Jack Johnson and Jess 
Willard, a curious bypath story of the world | 
war and Broadway, and the amazing truth of | — 
how one idea and one little girl, Mary Pickford, | 
rocked the whole vast institution of the screen | 
ind set all of its invested millions a-tremble. 
[ TO BE CONTINUED | | 
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Most Complete and Authoritative 
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Pancho Villa insisted that he always 

be shown riding at the head of a col- 

umn of soldiers—his idea of glory in 
the movies 


Chapter XXIX 


ANCHO VILLA, Mexico’s “man 

on horseback,” bandit, rebel and 

patriot, was riding, silver spurred 

and merry with conquest and sin, at 
the head of his tatterdemalion legions 
on to Juarez. 

There was a hint of the coming of the Mexican 
springtime in the air. The yuccas were greening 
in promise of the spires of white bell blossoms that would soon 
dance above the bayonet leaves of the thickets of La Mula Pass. 

The dream of glory that ever rides ahead of the “man on 
horseback” rode with the bold, brave Pancho, friend of the 
people, military heir-apparent to the kingdom of oil and gold 
and tobacco. 

“Viva, Viva Panchito!” 

It was a day of triumph, drunk with the ardor of the Mexican 
sun and—aguardiente. 

With Villa rode Ortega and Rodriguez, he that was known as 
“the butcher.” Natera and Monclovio Herrera were on the 
way. Wondrous names of romance, these, the lieutenants and 
compatriots of Pancho, the rebel chief. 
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Villa was winning and he would let the wide, wide world 
know. He was one with princesses and potentates, this 
Alexander of the chaparral. 

Villa, like every military conqueror, was a dramatist. It 
was the physical excitement and personal experience 
emotions of war which lured him on. Modern wars are won 
by bookkeeping and the strategy of maps on flat-top desks. 
But Villa’s generalship was of the feudal age, when valor was 
efficiency. 

Villa rode to battle and conquest because he loved the 
vision of himself on horseback. 


Louis und Auguste Lumiere, 
two Frenchmen, gave their 
name to the film of their in- 
vention, and it has long been a 
dominating one throughout the 
motion picture world 


At right—a strip of the first 
Lumiere film ever taken — 
M. and Mme. Auguste 
Lumiere and their little girl 








Servo, Pictuvyes Ever Written 


= ome is a chapter of revelations, telling 
now for the first time how world events, 
sensations in their day and only for a day, 
came to play their parts in the building of the 
empire of the screen. 

More and more as this history goes on trac- 
ing the thread of motion picture development 
do we see that all of us, the whole public, are 
the true makers of the motion picture. The 
men and women who strive at desk and studio 
and theater are just our agents. 

After all, the motion picture is not merely 
the affair of the few who live upon it. The 
screen is the real property of the whole people. 
There is much in these pages to show this. 
We can read here how the picture has been 
made in its day to serve every idea, regardless 
of who had the idea. 

And here are flashes of dramatic moments 
in many lives, tales of adventure and millions, 
of luck and chance and foresight, one as 
richly rewarded as another. It is a chapter 
rich in personalities—Villa of Mexico, Rev. 
Hannibal Goodwin, Rex Beach, Eddie Weigle, 
Kitty Kelly, Mary Pickford, de la Perrier— 
names that are familiar and names that are 
strange flit through the sequences of history. 


JAMES R. QUIRK. 


And Villa ahorseback, in consequence of his propaganda of 
glory, became a figure of striking dramatic interest in the 
motion picture. Never of the slightest importance to the 


screen, he lighted it for a moment with the 
flare of his ambition. He did not. after all, 
tell the world of the glories of the 
great Pancho, but he tried. 

The vear of 1914 had just 
dawned when agents of Villa in El 
Paso on the border let it be known 
that the conquestador could be 
approached for the motion picture 
rights of his war. 

The Kings of Babylon graved 
their conquest of the Hittites in 
tablets of stone. Trajan had his 
column, and Pancho Villa would 
inscribe his glories in the living 
shadows of the screen and let the 
theater proscenium be his Arc de 

riomphe. Meanwhile, in an im- 
mediately practical sense, pictures 
of the success of Villa would make 
Villa more powerful in laving 
tribute of those foreign interests 
which could use the friendship of 
any Mexican government what- 
soever. 

The El Paso representatives of 
a number of motion picture con- 
cerns sent wires away to their 








Lottie Pickford took the lead in “The Diamond Jrom the 

Sky,” which Sister Mary turned down. But Mary rightly 

figured that serial stunts weren't conducive to enduring film 
fame. Besides, she got a big raise by refusing 


Villa in Juarez, taking over the 
screen rights to the Villa version 
of the salvation of Mexico by 
torch and Mauser. It was agreed 
that Villa was to fight his battles 
as much by photographic daylight 
as possible. He was to share ona 
percentage basis on the earnings 
of his pictures. He received in 
hand, paid in most excellent 
gringo money, $5,000. 

The story leaked by way of the 
bars and keno parlors of Juarez 
across the Rio Grande to the hotel 
bars of El Paso where the corre- 
spondents were covering the 
Mexican civil war in comfort. 

The story clicked into the office 
of the New York Times at mid- 
night within the week of the con- 
tract making, and at one o'clock 
in the morning a reporter got H. 
E. Aitken on the telephone at his 
apartment at 130 West 57th 
Street. Aitken was solemn, dig- 
nified and surprised, according to 


home offices in New York. New Samuel Rothafel made motion picture theaters a place his statement quoted in the Times. 
York home offices in the motion for flowers, music and art instead of an auditorium It seems also that he was per- 
picture industry usually let tele- with a screen and vows of seats turbed at having gone into a sort 


grams from such inconsequential 

persons as El Paso branch ex- 

change managers ripen on the desk. Fate, however, entered. 
And Harry E. Aitken, president of the Mutual Film Corpora- 

tion, read his mail and messages that morning. There was an 

appeal to the ever-glowing imagination of Aitken in this 

daring idea. Saturday, January 3, 1914, Frank M. Thaver. 

acting for the Mutual Film Corporation, signed a contract with 
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of partnership with Villa, the out- 

law—this despite the fact that 

Aitken had been in the motion picture business several years. 

The Villa story went around the world in the newspapers and 

excited interested, though whimsical, comment on the part of 

many staid journals which had never heard of the cinema on 
the editorial page before. 

Villa delaved his projected attack on the city of Ojinaga until 
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the Mutual could bring up its 
photographic artillery. When the 
cameras had consolidated their 
posiiion the offensive swept for- 
ward and Ojinaga fell to Villa and 
film. 

When the pictures reached New 
York they were found to contain 
too much Villa and not enough 
war. The films were shown in the 
Mutual Film Corporation’s pro- 
jection room to various officials. 
Francisco Madero, Sr., the aged 
father of the murdered president 
of Mexico, was in the audience 
that January 22, 1914, exiled from 
his home. 

When the victorious Villa rode, 
close-up, through the streets of 
Ojinaga, a handsome young officer 
was at his side. The elder Madero 
leaped to his feet and shouted his 
name, “Raoul! Raoul!” The 
motion picture had discovered for 
him his missing son. Raoul 
Madero was now riding to ven- 
geance for the family, in the rebel 
army. 

Down through Mexico with 
Villa the Mutual’s special camera 
cars traveled on the military 
trains, bearing to the peons the 
trademark message, ‘* Mutual 
Movies Make Time Fly.” Villa 


GLINTS OF ROMANCE IN 
THIS CHAPTER 


HOW Pancho Villa, the Mexican 
rebel chief, became the first star-pro- 
ducer, fighting for conquest and 
Mutual Pictures in 1914. | 

HOW a job she did not take raised 
Mary Pickford’s salary, when they 
wanted her to star in a great serial, 
“The Diamond from the Sky,” to 
$4,000 a week. 

HOW a diamond ring, nerve and 
luck made an obscure newspaper 
photographer a famous war corre- 
pondent, with adventures from 
Tampico to Antwerp. 

HOW a German propaganda picture 
uncovered a romance of two wars in 
the career of Lt. Armand de la Per- 
rier, commander of the U-35, who 
kept his log in film records. 

HOW little Kitty Kelly of Chicago 
started the new profession of motion 
picture editor for the newspapers in 
her job as the first reviewer for the 
Chicago Tribune. 


“I fooled the greaser that time 
—there’s no film in the old box,” 
he remarked to his assistant. He 
was overheard by a Mexican who 
understood Americanese. The 
cameraman was put over the 
border with a blessing and advice 
that afternoon. 

It probably would have been 
pleasanter to Villa to have shot 
the cameraman, but Villa was in- 
terested in the film business now. 
Business forces many good men 
into compromises like that. 

For the benefit of the films Villa 
staged an excellent shelling scene 
with a battery of light field guns. 
The picture went from close-ups 
of the guns to telephoto long shots 
of the hillside under fire, with 
bodies of men flying in the air 
after the shell bursts. The ugly 
rumor got about that the hillside 
had been planted with otherwise 
useless prisoners as properties. 

But the evidence of the films is 
not to be accepted entirely for 
that. After the battle of Torreon 
it became apparent that the war 
needed a director and a scenario 
writer. H. E. Aitken discovered 
then what others have spent a 
great deal to learn since, that 
the best place to make war 


became one of the worst of that genus described in camera 
vernacular as a “lens louse.” He had to be photographed 
riding at the head of a column every little while whether he 
needed it or not. Villa was not one of those controlled souls 
who can take it or let it alone. This waste of film annoyed one 
member of the camera staff into an expedient of cranking an 
empty machine. 
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Before and After Helen 


As noses go, this isn'ta bad looking nose. But the fact that 

this is the only profile picture ever taken of Helen Ferquson 

before her nose operation proves that all directors fought shy 

of showing it on the screen. They contended it marred her 
beauty in pictures 
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pictures is on the studio lot. Aitken went south, and on March 
10 returned from Juarez with a new contract for the making of 
‘The Life of Villa,” as per a good snappy New York scenario. 

A staff was sent into Mexico to get the atmosphere, data and 
certain important scenes of Villa in action and close-ups to 
match into the continuity. Then the picture making of the 
Mexican war was transplanted to [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 | 








And this adorable, though slightly altered, nose proves that 

Miss Ferguson can have as many profiles taken as she 

wishes. Also without reflecting on her beauty. The change 

is so slight that only beauty experts, film directors—and 
Miss Ferqguson—can tell it. But it ts there 
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Los Angeles, where it could have the masterful 

supervision of D. W. Griffith. For screen pur- 
= poses D. W. Griffith can make much better war 
than all of the generals from Cyrus to Foch. 
__ Real war is drab, sodden, bloody routine. The 
public wants ornamental, romantic war. 

“The Life of Villa” did not live into any con- 
‘spicuous success on the screen. It became a 
mere incident in the busy affairs of Aitken and 
in the rapid moves of motion picture wars soon 
to come, it went on the shelf. Ownership of the 
negative fell into dispute and the picture van- 
ished, save for a few scattering bits of prints 
about the Mutual Film Corporation’s home 
office in New York. It is to be hoped that 
somewhere the negatives have been preserved. 

This same March ro, 1914, memorable for 
the Villa contract, is a landmark date in the 
final peace of the twelve-year patent war be- 
tween the Rey. Hannibal Goodwin and George 
Eastman, maker of film. In May, 1887, 
Goodwin, then a minister in Newark, New 
= Jersey, made application for a patent on his 
process of producing a sensitized film for photo- 
graphic use. Eastman, it seems, was conduct- 
ing in his laboratories of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, at Rochester, N. Y., experiments of 
a similar purpose. An interfering application 
was made at the Patent Office and endless 
disputes arose. 
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į Goodwin’s Heirs Triumph in 
$3,000,000 Decision 


Finally, September 13, 1898, a patent was 
issued to Goodwin. This was merely the 
beginning of litigation. Goodwin died Decem- 
ber 31, 1900, leaving his patent and his liti- 
gation to the Goodwin Camera & Film 
Company, in which his heirs held shares, while 
the control reposed with the concern now 
known as the Ansco Company, previously 
named as the owners of the motion picture pro- 
jection machine patents of Woodville Latham. 
_ _ Ansco let the Latham patent sleep after ten 
thousand dollars had been spent on it, con- 
serving resources to fight for the film claims of 
Goodwin. 

Now on March ro, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals handed down a decision sus- 
taining the contentions of Goodwin against 
Eastman. Twenty-seven years had passed 
since Goodwin’s invention. In that period the 
motion picture had been born and had risen to 
greatness. Hundreds of thousands were spent 
- inthe legal battles. Millions had been made in 
_ the making of film. The sum that would have 

_ been involved in a retroactive accounting 
would have run into many, many millions. 

_ March 27, 1914, a settlement was announced. 
‘The sum of that settlement has been a secret 

_ ever since. The rumor at the time placed it at 
$3,000,000. 

This settlement covered the life of the 
| atent, which was to expire the following year, 
f eptember 13, IQI3. 
| No effort has been made in connection with 
_ the present work to trace the tortuous course 
_ of the Goodwin-Eastman litigations. The final 
_ decision in court is without a careful technical 
_ consideration of the facts to be accepted merely 
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äs a court decision. Court decisions in highly 
= technical matters are interesting speculations, 
_ often of a somewhat inexpert character. 


= Film Made Pictures Possible 


It will be remembered from the beginning of 
‘this history that Edison sent Dickson to 
Rochester for a sample when he learned that 
_ Eastman was making a sensitized, flexible 
= celluloid film. Later specimens of film from 
_ the Ansco concern were tried by Edison and 
later by other experimenters. The election of 
_ Eastman film was a laboratory choice, unin- 
_ fluenced by commercial considerations which 
| have since come in to affect the raw film stock 
_ industry. 


The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70 | 


The most important fact is that the basic 
raw material of the motion picture has been 
available throughout the history of the art. 
The question of supply after the first few years 
has not been a factor in its development. 

The early months of 1914 found the motion 
picture beginning to claim a real share of 
Broadway as a real competitor of the stage, 
with the establishment of actual screen 
theaters. The pictures which had come to 
Broadway in the first twenty years of the 
screen were trespassers on the strongholds of 
the spoken drama, with screens upon a foot- 
worn stage. 

When the Vitagraph Theater, the adopted 
Criterion rechristened, opened on the night of 
February 27, 1914, the motion picture had 
come to Broadway in its own house. It was as 
profound an occasion as the Vitagraph Com- 
pany could make it. The stage setting was a 
replica of the drawing room window in the 


home of Albert E. Smith of Vitagraph on | 


Riverside Drive, New York, and the panorama 
unfolded there was his view from that window 
of the great Hudson River and its shipping. 
J. Stuart Blackton made an address. The 
audience was filled with notables, and all of 
the famous and near-famous of screenland. 


The Rise of Three Millionaires 


It was the high tide in the fortunes of Vita- 
graph. Eighteen years before Jimmy Blackton, 
the cartoonist feature writer of the New York 
Evening World, went over to Orange on his 
assignment to interview Edison on the marvels 
ofthe Vitascope. NowBlackton, Albert E. Smith, 
his prestidigitator friend from the lyceum 
stage, and “Pop” Rock, the billiard hall 
magnate of the ‘90s, were millionaires, with 
the name of their company in the white lights 
of the Great White Way. 

The Vitagraph Theater was, however, hardly 
to be called a commercial invasion of Broad- 


— a 


a 


way. Vitagraph was seeking to keep pace with | 


the new movement in pictures with the rise of 
the feature era and it sought to maintain 
prestige with this theater. Also the theater 
was something of a personal symbol to the men 
who had built the great name of Vitagraph. 
Two weeks later, April 11, 1914, the Strand 
Theater opened on the other side of Broadway, 
an independent motion picture theater without 
producer connections and meeting the stage on 
its own ground. The Strand Theater was the 
project of Mitchell Mark of Buffalo, New York. 
For ten years it has continued in uninterrupted 


operation. 


Broadway's First Famous Picture 
Theater 


To trace the ancestry of the Strand, Broad- 
way’s first famous picture theater, one must 
turn back the pages into the days of the remote 
beginnings before the screen when the motion 


picture was still awaiting the liberation from | 
In the | 


the Edison peep show kinetoscope. 
stained old daybook of the Kinetoscope Com- 
pany, reposing in the safe of Norman C. 
Raf at Canton, Ohio, is an entry noting the 


shipment of a battery of the peep show. 


machines in 1895 to Estelle B. Mark of Buffalo. 
There the Marks had a phonograph parlor. In 
time Mark came to New York and the firm of 
Mark and Wagner opened a penny arcade in 
Fourteenth Street, the classic avenue to fame 
for Adolph Zukor and the street where D. W. 
Griffith began his rise. 

The Strand Theater opened with all of the 
pleasant pomp and cordial ceremony char- 
acteristic of the divertissements presented by S. 
L. Rothafel, then Rothapfel, now famed in the 
cinema world as “Roxy.” 

Broadway has been Roxy’s alley ever since. 

Rothafel began, as we have told, that day 
long before when he tired of being a footsore 
book agent and dropped anchor at an inn in 
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| Forest City, Pa., where he tended bar and 
| presently opened an upstairs picture show 
Saturday nights. He had come a long, long 
way to Broadway, with a career of remarkable 
successes In the exhibition of pictures in the 
Middle West, nectably in Milwaukee and 
| Minneapolis, where he made films both respect- 
able and fashionable at the old Lyric Theater. 
A year before the opening of the Strand, 
Rothafel came to New York from Philadelphia 
with an appointment to see Marcus Loew, who 
was becoming something of a chain theater 
magnate. While Rothafel sat in the reception 
room at the Loew offices a somewhat ardent 
conversation was going on in the Loew sanctum 
within. Some of the large jagged chunks of the 
debate filtered through the door. Rothafel 
listened a moment and reached for his hat. He 
did not wait to meet Loew. In the street he 
ran most abruptly into the engagement which 
held him in New York for the bigger oppor- 
tunity to come. He opened the Regent 
Theater in One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, 
one of the most pretentious motion picture 
| theaters of the pre-Broadway period. There 
he remained until the coming of the Strand. 

Rothafel is marked for attention as one of 
the most Important contributors to the art of 
the motion picture theater. The art of the 
motion picture and the art of the screen 
theater are not identical. What the theater 
presents is a hybrid art product, made of 
pictures, lights, color and music, variously 
manipulated. 


The Rise of the Modern Picture 
House 


The motion picture industry of today is 
supported by the patrons of this same hybrid 
art. In a very accurate sense the motion 
picture studio is merely a contributor of only 
one of the major components of the art of the 
screen theater. To be satisfied of this one has 
only to view any picture, no matter how greata 
| picture, with a typical group on a cold screen, 
that is, without the presentation accompanl- 
ments, including music. It ts relatively similar 
to reading the lines of a play in your library as 
compared with seeing and hearing that same 
play performed on stage. 

The presentation factors which create, sup- 
plement and intensify the emotional appeal of 
the picture have made the motion picture 
industry of today. These same factors are the 
guaranty that the motion picture theater will 
stand forever against the increasing competi- 
tion of the motion picture in the home, school 
and church. Rothafel is the chief exponent of 
the art of super-added appeal in picture 
presentation. His personal stamp is on every 
important motion picture theater on Broad- 
way. He successively opened the Rialto, the 
Rivoli, and swung the giant Capitol Theater 
from an initial disappointment in other hands 
into a profitable success. 


Presentation of “The Spoilers” 


The Strand opened with “The Spoilers,” a 
nine-reel production of the Rex Beach story 
from the Selig studios, and the Pathe news reel. 
“The Spoilers” has proved to be one of the 
significant productions of the motion picture. 
It was somewhat overshadowed in fame by 

“The Birth of a Nation,” which came a few 

months after. The methods of theater ex- 
ploitation and road showing adopted for ‘“‘ The 
| Birth of a Nation” were calculated to bring 
more impressive attention from high places. 
But if the box office totals of both pictures were 
available for comparison it is probable “The 
Spoilers” would make a much stronger com- 
parative showing than is generally suspected. 
“The Spoilers” has since been sold to the 
state’s rights markets for redistribution three 
times, each time for large sums. 

The original distribution of “The Spoilers,” 
although made by the Selig concern of the 
General Film Company group, went out to the 
independent state’s rights market because the 
old licensed concern, still committed to pro- 


gram film, did not have the merchandising 
machinery to handle so great a picture. The 
control of the top of the market was swiftly 
passing from the men who were masters of the 
screen in 1908. Their art had outgrown them 
and now it was taking the business along with 
it. 

The cast of “The Spoilers” includes some 
names of celebrity, among them William 
Farnum, Kathlyn Williams, Bessie Eyton, 
Wheeler Oakman and Thomas Santchi. It was 
Rex Beach who chose Farnum for the rôle of 


Roy Glennister. The great fight scene of “The — 


Spoilers” conferred a screen fame on Farnum 
far greater than his years of stage successes. It 
set a fashion both in screen fights and scena- 
rios. It was followed by a long sequence of 
pictures of Alaskan setting, most notable 
among them “ The Shooting of Dan McGrew,” 
with Edmund Breese. 


Rex Beach, as Author, Gets First 
Film Royalties Contract 


“The Spoilers” was remade by Jesse D. 
Hampton in 1923, with Milton Sills in the 
fighting rôle of Roy Glennister. 

The making of “The Spoilers” must be 
attributed in part to Rex Beach. Beach dealt 
often with John Pribyl, the literary buyer for 
Selig. They dickered over the story for 
months. Beach was being most canny. He 
demanded $2,500 for “The Spoilers.” It was 
an appalling figure. Pribyl and Selig were 
shocked. Authors were going to get expensive. 
Beach was firm and insistent. Presently they 
compromised and gave Beach a royalty ar- 
rangement. This brought Beach something 
close to a fortune for his story. It is the first 
instance in motion picture annals of a royalty 
arrangement with an author. It has remained 
as probably the only one that proved entirely 
satisfactory to the author. It is only when the 
motion picture is an independent special 
product with a selling and an accounting of its 
own that such an arrangement is practical. 
The tendency toward royalty payment is 
making progress as the motion picture out- 
grows some aspects of the old program selling 
days. But in 1924 only a negligible number of 
purchases were made on a royalty basis. In 
old program days it was as impossible to 
calculate royalty on a picture as it would be for 
a magazine publisher to figure royalties on 


individual stories. Until the royalty payment — 


is reached the author must be content to have 
his remuneration fixed by competitive condi- 
tions in a market which tries ever to buy ata 
blind but safe minimum. 

This rising significance of the motion picture 
theater, becoming conspicuous in the early 
months of 1914, was accompanied by a new 
recognition of the motion picture in the news- 
papers. 


Metropolitan Daily Starts 
Serious Reviews 


The same Walter Howey, city editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, and Max Annenberg, cir- 
culation manager, who had in the year before 
become interesting agencies in the newspaper- 
screen development of the serial picture, were 
for related reasons responsible for the Tribune’s 
beginning the first serious motion picture 
column in a metropolitan daily. 

Jack Lawson, a re-write man on Howey's 
staff, was assigned to the business of starting a 
motion picture department. It began with a 
merely narrative and news treatment of the 
films appearing at Madison Street theaters. It 
soon became apparent that one person could 
not possibly cover the large number of pictures 
pouring out in the program flood. 
Audrie Alspaugh became Lawson’s assistant, 
and when a few months later he came to a 
tragic death in an accident at the Chicago Press 
Club, she succeeded to the charge of the depart- 
ment. Miss Alspaugh wrote under the 
pseudonym of Kitty Kelly, because the new 


popular idea of the Tribune seemed to demand © 
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a name likely to be accepted in homely comfort 
by the great common people. fa 

But Kitty Kelly remained most insistently 
Audrie Alspaugh at heart. Instead of being a 
mere reviewer she became an actual critic of 
_ the pictures, and one of the first acute students 
of the picture outside of the industry. She was 
incurably intelligent and independent. Her | 
reviews out there a thousand miles from Times 
Square could rather make or break a picture in 
the second city of the nation and affect Its 
bookings in a wide cirele around Chicago with 
a population of perhaps forty millions. 

Little Kitty Kelly became a frequently an- 
noying fact in the consciousness of motion 
picture offices in New York. Bonbons and the 
dynamite of threats made through the adver- 
tising department of the film companies were 
of no avail. 

The motion picture makers had been accus- 
tomed to the adulations of trade press notices. 
This newspaper copy with ideas and teeth in it 
was distressing. 


A New Type of Picture Criticism | 
Appears 


After some years the Tribune discovered 
that the motion picture public was after all not 
especially interested in analytical judgments of 

pictures. This public was looking for printed 
rehearsals and gossip that would give a tinge of | 
the same emotions enjoyed in the theater. 

Whereupon Kitty Kelly resigned, to be suc- 
ceeded by a much more emotional young 
woman writing under the name of Mae Tinee. 
Mae Tinee seldom let the edge of a sharp mind 
interrupt the flow of the pabulum that the fans 
desire. 

The Chicago Tribune’s motion picture de- 
partment set a pace and pattern to be followed 
slowly by aggressive journals in all parts of the 
country. Within two years there were more 
than a hundred motion picture editors follow- 
ing the profession founded by Jack Lawson and 
Kitty Kelly. The list in 1924 had reached 
nearly four hundred. 

The motion picture serial, which in this same 
period did so much to make the newspaper 
aware of the screen, operated by an interesting 
commercial reaction to make the newspapers 
slow to give the motion picture attention. The 
little local theaters which made up the back- 
hone of the industry were not advertisers. 
Meanwhile in the promotion of serials, which 
came in a flood after the triumphs of “The 
Million Dollar Mystery” and “The Perils of 
Pauline,” the picture makers began to make 
lavish expenditures in city newspapers to 
impress the exhibitor and to influence the 
newspapers toward publishing the serial stories 
synchronously with the screen presentation. 
This developed a situation in which many 
newspapers declined to be interested in news or 
critical notices of the motion picture unless it 
were represented in the advertising columns— 

at amusement rates. 


The Big Dailies Go in for Screen 
Serials 

The Chicago Tribune, which had launched 
the serial wave with “The Adventures of 
Kathlyn,” followed by the sweeping success of 
“The Million Dollar Mystery,” now in 1914 
became a party to an even more ambitious 
serial effort. 

A ten thousand dollar contest for a scenario 
was announced by the Tribune, open to any | 
one who could write a sentence. The North 

_ American Film Corporation was formed for the 

_ production of the picture, with John R. Freuler 
and Samuel S. Hutchinson of the American and 
Mutual Film Corporation as the film execu- 
tives. This vast serial was to have no less than 
thirty chapters of two reels each and a sequel 
of two chapters more, a grand total of sixty- 
eight reels. 

The North American Film Corporation was 
= out to beat the world’s record for serials. Its 
* first ambitious step was to seek negotiation 
'~ with Mary Pickford to star in the production. 
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Wise Miss Mary knew better. The serial 
picture could do nothing for her. She was the 
famous player of Famous Players. But the 
serial offers gave Adolph Zukor some anxious 
hours and raised the salary of Miss Pickford to 
$4,000 a week. 

Meanwhile the serial makers were bent on 
having the name of Pickford for their advertis- 
ing anyway. They made at last a contract 
| with Lottie Pickford, Mary’s sister. 


A Successful Scenario Contest 


The scenario contest brought in exactly 
| 19,003 alleged scenario offerings. They filled a 
room in the Tribune building and kept two 
filing clerks busy for two months. The first 
nineteen thousand of the stories offered did not 
contain an idea. The contest was all but at an 
end, with no possible material in sight, when 
from the last mail bag before the fatal closing 
tick of the clock at the anpointed hour, came a 
most curiously decorated envelope. It was 
large and most corpulent. The corners were 
diagonally smeared with ‘ed barn paint. A 
despairing editor seized tpon it and tore it 
open. The script was from the volatile type- 
writer of Roy L. McCardeil, author of the Jarr 
Family, an interminable feature appearing in 
the New York World. McCardell’s scenario 
was the only professional offering in the 
contest. 

McCardell won the ten thousand dollars. 

The scenario which he offered was expanded 
and variously reconstructed by him into a full 
sixty reels of continuity with thirty assorted 
punches occurring at the end of each of the 
thirty installments. The scenario was a re- 
markable piece of literary endurance. 

It is interesting to recall from the early 
chapter of this history, that back in the peep 
show days of 1897, this same Roy McCardell 
became perhaps the first scenario writer, with 
his contribution of plot for the little one- 
minute episodes produced by the American 
Mutoscope & Biograph Company. McCardell 
is the author of the shortest and the longest — 
cenarios in the history of the art. 

Long and weighty counsels were held over 
the title of this mighty serial. “The Great 
Stanley Secret” looked like the winner for a 
long time, but in the end Max Annenberg, the 
circulation manager of the Tribune, triumphed | 
as usual. His choice was “The Diamond from 
the Sky.” 

The picture went into production at the 
American Film Company’s studio at Santa | 
Barbara, California, with Irving Cummings in 
the hero réle playing opposite Lottie Pickford. 





An Astonishing Sick Bed Recovery | 


Every one on the lot developed considerable 
temperament and about midway of the serial 
Cummings took to his bed with a temperature 
and a delicate inference that he would not be 
better until things went more to his liking. 

It was an impasse. The hero had deadlocked 
the production. 

McCardell, busy at the studio trying to keep 
the working script one lap ahead of the director, 
came to the rescue. 

The author called on Cummings to offer 
sympathy in his illness. 

“And, by the way,” he remarked, “I’ve had 
to change the story a little. In the next in- 
stallment there will be a picture of a tombstone 
and anew made grave. The name of your part 
will be on the stone.” 

Cummings recovered rapidly. 

“The Diamond from the Sky” was directed 
by William D. Tanner, also known as Taylor, 
the picturesque and curious English adven- 
turer who became the victim of the great 
unsolved murder mystery of Hollywood in 
1921. 

When the World War broke August 2, ror4, 
this motion picture industry, just risen to the 
heights of a career on Broadway, was not even 
slightly shocked. The industry was not yet 
closely enough organized to have a well-related 

nervous system. The motion picture was only 
slightly aware of the war from minor incidental | 
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effects. The United States was probably 
nearly 75 per cent of the motion picture in- | 
dustry of the world. Export and import were | 
not considerable in relation to the whole. 

Foreign export contracts, especially those 
for the Teuton territories, were cancelled 

rather promptly. The motion picture turned 
“unconsciously and automatically to an in- 
tensive exploitation of the home field. When 
Europe came to buy munitions the wage | 
earners became temporarily, always tempo- 
rarily, rich and extravagant supporters of the 
motion picture theater. This served as a 
tremendous stimulus to the art. The price 
scale began to climb from the studio to the box 
ofice. In rors we find Adolph Zukor of 
Famous Players seeking to limit the showing of 
his pictures to theaters charging a minimum of 
twenty-five cents admission, which was another 
way of saying that the theaters must pay more 
for his pictures. Competition was making the 
prices for the best materials of the motion 
_ costly, conspicuously among them 
Mary Pickford’s services. . 

It is typical of the motion picture world that 
its first considerable sensation derived from the 
War was an annoyance and alarm at the im- 
mediate shortage of Hauff’s metol, a coal tar 
derivative developing agent of German manu- 
facture. Metol was an excellent developer and 
the laboratories had settled to a routine 
orthodox use of it. Other developers just as 
efficient in the hands of expert photo-chemists 
were available in ample quantities, but the 

rice of German metol went rocketing. Some 

ysterical laboratories paid its weight in gold 
for the precious, gray-powered crystals, and 
sales at from $80 to $100 a pound were 
common. 


The Avalanche of War Films 


In August the motion picture screen had 
little indeed to say for the war. In September 
came a flood of titles: “War is Hell,” “With 
Serb and Austrian,” “The Battling British,” 
“The Tyranny of the Mad Czar,” “The War of 
Wars,” ‘‘The Last Volunteer,” “A Born War- 
rior,” “The Kaiser Challenges,” “The Great 
War of Europe,’ “European Armies in 
Action,” “Kaiser Wilhelm,” ‘‘ Germania,” 
“England’s Menace.” Largely these pictures | 
were assemblies of scenes taken in military | 
pees and maneuvers of the pre-war days. | 

Id subjects, anything with a military flavor, | 
were resurrected from the film vaults, among 
them Lubin’s “The Battle of Shiloh,” and an 
antique drama entitled “ The Strife Eternal,” a 
version of the War of the Roses. “Under Fire 
in Mexico” came out of the mothballs. 

The warlords of Europe had not yet dis- 
covered the necessity of the means of making 
the screen a propaganda servant of Mars. That 
was soon to come, but meanwhile the military 
‘censorship lid went on the camera rapidly. 

_ The first important, and importantly au- 
thentic, pictures of the war came through the 
combined enterprise of a news photographer 
and a newspaper, with a bit of romantic adven- 
ture that takes us again to Chicago. 

Edwin F. Weigle was a newspaper photog- 
tapher who had been employed on several 
Chicago papers. While in the service of the 
‘Chicago Tribune in 1913, when open and 
‘avowed war with Mexico seemed to impend, 
Weigle determined to go to the front, in the 
event there should bea front. He haunted the 
editors seeking an assignment. The Tribune 
‘did not take either Weigle or Mexico that 
seriously. But Weigle proved a person of 
‘Tesources. He had a large diamond ring, con- 
‘siderably too large for a Chicago newspaper 
photographer of 1913. Weigle parted company 
with the ring, borrowed a motion picture 
Camera from a friend, Harold Brown, then con- 
| nected with the Chicago Herald, took a leave 
of absence from the Tribune and headed south 
_ bearing such credentials as he could accumulate 
‘on the way. He was a war correspondent out 
looking for his war to happen. 

“The Affair at Tampico” 
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cameramen, we must call it chance that found 
Weigle shipbound at Tampico while he was 
determinedly trying to get to Vera Cruz, on 
|that special and particular day when the 
United States Marines landed on the text of an 
insult to the American flag. There was a bit of 
street skirmishing and shooting, with some 
casualties and one marine from Chicago killed. 
Weigle photographed the proceedings in his 
calm mutter of fact way. The Mexicans shot 
off some of his buttons, but Weigle was not 
worried about buttons. 

He had come to photograph a war and this 
seemed to be it. 

Weigle cabled the Tribune that he had 
pictures, still and motion, of the brush at 
Tampico. 

He was informed that he and they would be 
most welcome back home. 

Weigle had the only pictures of the best 
thing in the way of a war story since the 
Spanish-American in ’98. 

Emissaries of the competition met Weigle’s 
ship at the dock in New Orleans with large 
offers for his story and pictures, especially the 
pictures, but the only idea in his mind was to 
|get to the Tribune office, 7 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, with his negatives. 

Weigle prospered mightily with his pictures. 
He had left Chicago an obscure cameraman on 
a wild goose chase and he came home with 
fame, laurels and a scoop. 


Weigle’s Luck Brings Him to Fall 
of Antwerp 

When, in 1914, things began to get a bit 

thick in Europe, Joseph Medill Patterson, one 

of the editor-owners of the Tribune, set sail for 


the continent, taking Weigle along. Eddie 
Weigle had become Mr. Weigle now. The 


stars were with Weigle again. He was in 
Antwerp when the city fell before the German 
advance. He made pictures in the streets be- 
tween shell bursts and he set up his camera on 
the Dutch frontier, making pictures of the mad 
rout of the Belgian refugees pouring into 
Holland. 

War was his dish and he was there with a 
spoon. 

When Weigle went to Europe the second 
time he went into Germany. He visited 
relatives in the Fatherland, living over the 
Rhine, and made sundry motion pictures of 
war activities. Meanwhile came one Donald 
Thompson, formerly of Topeka, Kansas, and a 
great deal of elsewhere, an adventurer of the 
camera. Thompson went into Europe for a 
Montreal newspaper and came back for the 
Chicago Tribune, bearing some pictures that 
he had made and a great many more that he 
had bought or otherwise acquired while in 
Germany. 

From these sources the Tribune in Chicago 
accumulated a considerable supply of war 
negative. It was edited into a show by all of 
the members of the Tribune staff and Paul R. 
Kuhn, the advertising man who had had a 
chare in the Tribune’s great serial screen suc- 
cess in ‘‘ The Million Dollar Mystery.” 


“The German Side of the War” 

The picture, entitled “The German Side of 
the War,” opened September 20, 1915, at the 
Forty-fourth Street theater in New York. It 
was an opening with a bang. No attraction 
before or since has the record of such a sensa- 
tion in so short a time. The lines awaiting the 
attention of the box office extended for four 
blocks. i 

The mad rush to the German war pictures 
was so impatiently tense that ticket scalpers, 
unable to renew their supply from the box 
office, went down the long lines selling strip 
soda checks to the unsuspecting. 

It was the first chance that the German 
population of New York had to see anything 
on the screen that admitted there were two 
sides to the war. 

It was also the last chance. _ ; 

The pictures attained a similar success In 


The Germans began, somewhat belatedly, to — 


plan for motion picture propaganda in the 
United States. The American Correspondent 
Film Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., a newly 
organized concern, in August of 1915 admitted 
a propaganda arrangement with Austria and 
Germany. Some few pictures were brought 
into America and offered for release. They 
were clumsily photographed and more clumsily 
edited. They attained no circulation of im- 
portance. They did, however, bring the con- 
cern under the attention of Allied agents in 
New York, and after the United States had 
gone into the war, in May, 1918, Felixe 
Malitz, president, and Gustave Engler, secre- 


tary of the company, were sentenced to prison — 
on conviction of violation of divers and sundry _ 
Other more craftily engineered | 
projects escaped official attention, but none of © 


war laws. 


them were of any important service to the | 


German cause. 


The French, with plans for the exploitation 
of loans on the American money market, were _ 


early in the field with films of the Allied side of © 


the war, and Britain followed rather closely. 
None of the war pictures of this period or later 
are of any particular significance to the student 
of the art of the motion picture. The war 
pictures were all glorified topicals, embodying 
no technique beyond that of the everyday news 
reel. They were all bungles and makeshifts. 
The propaganda picture makers of the war, on 


every and all sides, were about as effective as | 


Villa, but not so picturesque. 


Ineffectual War Propaganda 


A small and inconsequential amount of film 


propaganda work started in all of the neutral 1 


countries in 1915. Occasionally the opposed 
agents met and clashed. In Peking in Septem- 
ber of that year, a band of Austrians raided an 


English theater in Peking and confiscated a | 


copy of a picture based on the sinking of the 
Lusitania. In Peru, in August, 1915, a German 
theater was wrecked by a mob for censoring 
some aspects of a French film. 

Allied and German propaganda met on the 
screen in Switzerland, which was, of course, 
thronged with the agents of every combatant 
and many of the neutrals. 


. On a screen in 
Geneva the agents of the Allies first saw “The — 
Cruise of the Moewe,” a veracious account of 


the captures and sinkings of that famous sea- 


wolf. For more than three years spies, 
diplomatic agents and secret service men 


sought a print of this amazing picture. It had 
been made by deliberate plan of the Germans | 


for use in internal propaganda, to give their 


own people courage by the sight of German 
triumphs at sea. The showing at Geneva was 
a mistake and the film was hastily recalled and 


secreted. Late in the spring of 1920, Ariel 


Varges, a cameraman extraordinary for the 
Hearst International News reels and also a 
captain in the British army, by token of his 
agility, got the scent of a print of the Moewe 
picture in an obscure corner of a European 
capital. The picture was in the possession of a 
one-time German agent. The agent had an 
inamorata, fair but not without price. She 


had another gallant friend who was a chauffeur, ~ 


and the chauffeur in turn had yet another 
friend. Varges in his blandishing way tapped 
this line of friendships and drove his campaign 
on bearings of gold with champagne lubrica- 
tion. One day in May, 1920, the diplomatic 
pouch received at the British consulate in New 
York included a considerable package under 


seal of Captain Ariel Varges, addressed to > 


Edgar B. Hatrick, general manager of o 
228 
“The Cruise of 


International Newsreel Corporation, 
William Street, New York. 


the Moewe” had arrived. 
A Film That Should Have Made 


a Sensation 


This picture should have been a screen 
sensation in the United States. Hearst In- 
sisted that its most dramatic portions be 





Chicago. inserted in the International News reel, instead 


very advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 








of offering the picture for exploitation as a | 


special feature. In the newsreel it was lost. 
The motion picture theater market views the 
newsreel as a mere filler on the program, 
nothing more. 

The motion picture market is never aware 
of unproclaimed merit. “The Cruise of the 
Moewe” was not proclaimed. 

Second only to the Moewe picture was “The 
Log of the U-35,”’ a German propaganda 
picture also for internal use. Back of that 
cruel and beautiful one-reel gem of motion 
picture art is a real life plot of novel dimen- 
sions. 

Back in 1870, in the Franco-Prussian war, 
one Captain de la Perrier of the French army 
was taken prisoner by the Germans and carried 
away to a camp in upper Lorraine. When the 
war was over he had forgotten the lilies of 
France for a German fraulein. They were wed 
and lived happily ever after in Germany. A 
son was born to them. He was christened 
Armand de la Perrier, French enough to be 
true, but reared a German on German soil. 
- When the Austrian submarines put to sea in 
the Mediterranean, young Lieutenant Armand 
de la Perrier was in command of Unterseebote 


35- 


The Grimmest Realism Ever 
Known 
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One member of his staff was a motion picture 


cameraman equipped and assigned to a record- 
ing of the feats of the U-35. The magnificent 
and terrible record of war and destruction at 
sea, made under the direction of Lt. de la 
Perrier, is a screen memorial to this Franco- 
Prussian’s artistry. The screen has seen no 
more capable handling of the pictorial possi- 
bilities of the sea. De la Perrier’s log and his 
pictures show that he maneuvered for days to 
get an enemy sailing vessel under full canvas 
and satisfactorily backlighted. Then he sank 
her against the sun of the dawn, ensign flying 
at the forepeak as it settled into the sea, gilded 
by the streaming low angle light. 

“The Log of the U-35” also came into the 
hands of the Allies, some months after the 
signing of the Armistice. One copy went to 
London and from the war office into the film 
trade through Sir William Jury. Copies came 
to the United States. A conflict of ownership 
of rights arose and complicated distribution. 


But it was of no consequence. The war was | 


over and the motion picture Industry and its 
p did not care about any story of yester- 
ay. 

In the next chapter we shall see how Charles 
Chaplin’s growing fame became a force in 
_ picture evolution, and trace the curious tale of 
the motion picture sequel to the fight in 
Havana where Jack Johnson lost to the White 
Hope, Jess Willard. 

[ TO BE CONTINUED | 





Charlie Chaplin in his first picture for Essanay entitled 
“His New Job,” made in 1915. Ben Turpin started 
crossing his eyes for the screen in that picture 


Chapter XXX 

FOW enters the most tragic figure of the screen, a funny 

little man with baggy pants and a bamboo cane, the 

personification of an inferior helplessness in a cruel 

world. ‘Today he is Charlie Chaplin, the world’s best 

known personality. ‘Then, in 1914, he was just that funny 

little fellow in Keystone comedies, trade-marked by his make- 
up, nameless but famous. 

Also again comes Broncho Billy into our story, this time as an 
agency in delivering to the screen 
world the Chaplin of today. 

Here we find anew evidences of the 
continuity of the strands of destiny 
in the making of the motion picture 
institution. It was thissame Broncho 
Bilfy—G. M. Anderson—who went 
west from his contact with “The 
Great Train Robbery” of 1903 to 
evangelize the industry with the idea 
of “story pictures.” 

Keystone comedies began and saw 
their prime before the star age of the 
screen, just on the eve of it. Chaplin, 
working in the Keystone studios 
along with Mabel Normand and all 
that merry company under Mack 
Sennett, was as anonymous as all of 
the rest to the public. 

The stars of the time were making 
themselves on the screen, without the 
aid of ink or ballyhoo. The public 
looked for likenesses on the posters. 
There were no names for the vast 
majority of the favorites then. 

The Keystone comedies, purveying 
the genius of Chaplin, were among 
the vital components of the program 
distributed by the Mutual Film Cor- 
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Bill Hart entered pictures ten years ago at 

$75 a week. Four months later found him $540 

behind. So he quit—to return to Hollywood a 
few months later at $125 a week 


Copyrivht, 1924, by Terry Ramaave 


Th Romantic 
Motion 
By Terry Ramsaye 


poration, but hardly recognized within that concern for their 
full value. The indiscriminate method of the time in buy- 
ing and selling film service in bulk as programs made rec- 
ognition of individual merit, in either picture or player, slow. 

A Keystone poster on the theater meant business for the 
box office, which helped the Mutual program more than it 
helped Keystone, and vastly more than it helped Chaplin. 

Anderson was working, an actor-director-manager, at the 
western studio of the Essanay Company at Niles, California, 
while his partner, G. K. Spoor, officiated at the Chicago es- 
tablishment in Argyle street. 

This Chaplin person attracted Anderson’s enthusiastic 
attention and led him to make visits to Los Angeles in the 
course of his continual ranging about from Niles. Broncho 
Billy and his increasingly western ways made an acquaint- 
ance with Chaplin easy. He was considerably impressed. 
Chaplin can be just as funny when he is not working. 

Anderson began a tentative sort of negotiation with 
Chaplin. Broncho Billy was rather shocked at the esteem 
and valuation which this obscure but conspicuous young 
player put on his services. He discovered that Chaplin 
was downright foolish on the screen only, others had to 
learn that much later. The motion picture industry was not 

yet fully aware that Chaplin was worth a great deal of money, 
but Chaplin had begun to get that idea. f 

Perhaps also a certain coincidence of the ambitions of the 
Keystone studio was having its effect toward producing Chap- 
lin’s somewhat elevated state of mind. Everybody in Key- 
stone was rather at this time in the business of self-assertion. 
Mack Sennett had become really in a relative way rather 
famous in.the making of the one reel Keystone comedies. 

But after all he was a maker 
of one reelers, and one reelers re- 
gardless of merit were merely a part 
of the program product, with that 
certain casualness which program 
presumes. Meanwhile Sennett saw 
D. W. Griffith and Thomas Ince, his 
contemporaries in the producing 
group, growing world famous with 
their new long feature pictures. 

This meant that if Sennett was 
going to be important he should have 
to make a picture now and then that 
was not necessarily greater but con- 
siderably larger than the ordinary 
Keystone. 

Sennett’s answer was the making 
of ‘‘Tillie’s Punctured Romance” 
in six reels—the world’s longest 
comedy effort of the screen up to that 


in its field as “The Birth of a Nation” 
was in the realm of spectacle melo- 
drama. 

O **Tillie’s Punctured Romance”? 
starred Marie Dressler and Charlie 
Chaplin. In the casting of Miss 
Dressler for a part we can see the 
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time, and as sensational a departure | 





continuing influence of the stage idea, J” 
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History of the 
Picture 


OR so many years that many of the patrons 
of the motion picture do not know their 


= beginnings Charles Chaplin and Mary Pickford 


have been the foremost stars of the screen. In 
this absorbingly interesting chapter we can 
trace the first steps of their greatness of today. 
Mr. Ramsaye, without disputing the impor- 
tance of other famous stars, argues that the 
little fellow with the big pants and the little 
girl with a curl have exerted the greatest in- 
fluence in making the screen of today what it is. 

We are ever given to thinking of players in 
terms of plays and pictures. Here we see an 
unknown but equally interesting side in a 
revelation of the business aspects of their art. 

JAMES R. QUIRK. 


H 


the “famous players” concept which Adolph Zukor had. 
Miss Dressler was exceedingly well known to the thousands 
of the stage audience and not at all known to the millions of the 
motion picture. 

The Tillie picture went into production at Keystone in 
April, 1914, with elaborate rehearsals and it was not completed 
until in July. In view of the fact that Keystone could produce 
a one reel comedy of the day’s best standard in less than a week, 
it is plain that Sennett was making a supreme effort. 

“ Tillie’s Punctured Romance” had had its premier showings 
and was a proclaimed success when the Chaplin-Anderson 
_ negotiations began. Chaplin had the authority of this picture 

behind him and its confirmation of his internal impression 
' that he was perhaps 
important. 
= Then, too, the whole 

screen adventure had a 
tinge of fantasy and im- 
probability about it for 
the canny Chaplin. He 
had, in a manner most 


from an insignificant job 
in a vaudeville turn on the 
road at fifty dollars a week, 
living the life of the second 
and third class theatrical 
hotels, into a motion pic- 
ture studio among the 
orange trees of California 
® at one hundred and fifty 
$ dollars a week. This was 


a background of direst 
youthful poverty in the 
| darkest slums of London. 
It was now proven not a 
dream but a material fact 
which could be verified at 
the marble framed window 
of the paying teller. Chap- 


SARE ROYAL CHEFS < «og 


“Such a Little Queen,” 1914. 
a year, was doubled. 





Mary Pickford in one of her first Famous Players pictures, 
About then her salary, $52,000 
Carlyle Blackwell was her leading man 
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Marie Dressler, in “ Tillie’s Punctured Romance,” Mack 

Sennett’s first ambitious effort beyond the one-reel Keystones. 

Chaplin, co-featured with her, sprang into the big money class, 
and began to draw §1,250 a week 


lin was one of the few screen players of that day who knew 
there were banks. 

Having recovered from the astonishment of his successes, 
Chaplin it seems, as befitted one of such inquiring mind, set out 
to see what might be the extent of this new and wealthy won- 
derland of the screen. He led Anderson on to more and more 
ambitious offers. 

Presently all this came to the attention of Mack Sennett and 
was relayed by him to Adam Kessel and Charles O. Baumann in 
New York, the owners of 
Keystone. 

They were selling the 
Keystone comedies to the 
Mutual Film Corporation 
for ten cents a foot for the 
positive prints. This print 
sale was considerable, but 
it was built on the old pro- 
gram idea of volume pro- 
duction, not star value. 
It was recognized in a dim 
way that this little come- 
dian in the baggy pants 
was considered very 
funny, but that was just 
part of the product. Chap- 
lin was Just as unknown 
and important at Key- 
s S == stone as Griffith had been 
ayy STH) ea at Biograph. De. | 
e SUCAA DIT TLESQUEBRT Now Chaplin's price 

> Sq, SR Le. e was going up, not a little 
but about ten-fold. This 
was exciting, amazing. 

Kessel and Baumann, 
notified the Mutual Film 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 | 
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The Romantic History of 
the Motion Picture 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7I | 


Corporation that they would have to increase 
the price of Keystone comedies to eleven cents 
| afoot. Another cent a foot would enable them 
to meet the competitive bidding for Chaplin. 
The men who made the Mutual Film Cor- 
poration’s decision were business men, rather 
than showmen. They looked the situation 
over with dry, cold eyes. It seemed that their 
distribution of these Keystone pictures had 
made this upstage little actor, a nobody, into 
an expensive somebody. Very well, they 
would let somebody else pay forit. It would be 
rather a good joke on the bidding competitor. 
Therefore the answer to Kessel & Baumann’s 
| demand for 11 cents a foot for Chaplin come- 
dies was “No.” 
That was settled. 


Meanwhile C. M. Anderson was getting a bit | 
dizzy at the altitude as Chaplin led the bidding | 


upward. 


One November day in rọr4 George K. | 


Spoor in Chicago received a telegram from 


Anderson at Niles. He indicated that he | 


thought he could get Chaplin for a thousand 
dollars a week, which same was a great deal of 
money, even for prosperous Essanay. 


«Who's This Fellow Chaplin p 


Spoor with the telegram in hand walked into 
the advertising office of his plant. He had 
never heard of Charlie Chaplin. 

“Who is this fellow Chaplin with Keystone?” 

Frank Suttle, a member of the publicity 
staff, looked the telegram over. 

“Guess he’s that funny little fellow with the 
baggy pants. ” 

“Is he good?” Spoor waved the telegram 
casually. 

“Sure, the best they’ve got.” 

Spoor went back to his office and telegraphed 
Anderson. 

“Pay whatever you have to to get him.” 

Anderson armed with the backing of his 
Chicago partner went back at Chaplin with an 
offer of a thousand dollars a week. 

Chaplin glowed inside. But he shrugged his 
shoulders and hesitated. He could just as well 
charge Anderson for the delay. 

They closed an agreement at $1,250.00 a 
week. 

Chaplin had dawned. His day of celebrity 
had begun. 

With a fanfare of trade journal advertising 
Essanay announced its acquisition of Chaplin 
|on January 2, 1915. Chaplin started to work 
at the Essanay Chicago studio, on a comedy 
in two reels entitled ‘“Charlie’s New Job.” 
The comedian shivered in the winds that 


swept down the west shore of Lake Michigan | 


and pined for balmy California. In three 
weeks he was through with his picture and 
Chicago. 

Chaplin’s second Essanay picture, “A Night 
Out,” his favorite theme, was made at Niles, 
California, where he continued to the conclu- 
sion of his contract a year later. The casts 
at the early Chaplin-Essanay pictures all 


included the now famous Ben Turpin. Turpin | 


rose in screen favor because of his charming 
affliction of the crossest cross eyes ever crossed. 
Turpin acquired his cross eyes on the stage 
playing the grotesque role of Happy Hooligan, 
and has since spent his life resisting the efforts 
of well meaning oculists to cure him. 

Chaplin’s third Essanay picture, ‘‘The 
Champion,” is among the most famous of his 
productions. 


Chaplin Meets Edna Purviance 


In the course of his Essanay engagement 
Chaplin attended a party where he met a very 
fair young person from Reno, Nevada, Edna 
Purviance. She was as blonde as he was dark, 


as placid as he was mercurial. Chaplin became | 
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pictorially interested. Here was a graceful 
feminine foil, his photographic counterpart. 
She was invited to meet the camera at Niles. 
Miss Purviance was cast for a part in the Essa- 
~ nay Chaplins and has remained connected with 
the Chaplin organization since, gaining no 
small share of renown by dint of her well near 
continuous appearance on the screens of the 
world. A dozen efforts to take her from the — 
Chaplin company to be starred on her own 
account have failed. Last season she gleaned 
her reward with the title role of “A Woman of 
Paris,’ produced and directed by Charles 
Chaplin, in execution of a promise of nearly 
ten years’ standing. | | 

The blast of Essanay publicity and the pub- 
lic’s joyous reception of Chaplin’s pictures 
brought him rapid and expensive recognition. 

Early in rors one I. Presburg, manager of a- 
project to put an elaborate and pretentious 
motion picture program into Madison Square | 
Garden in New York, wired George K. Spoor 
with an offer to Chaplin of $25,000 to make 
a personal appearance for two weeks. 

This would have been a disturbing inter- 
ruption of a most profitable contract and it 
would have upset the selling schedule consider- 
ably. Spoor refused. Then the rumor per- 
colated that Presburg was about to approach 
Chaplin in person in California. Anderson at 
Niles grew nervous. ‘This precious star pre- 
sented many problems. Spoor hurried west 
and conferred with Anderson in Oakland. On 
May 14 they handed Chaplin a check on the 
Dearborn National Bank of Chicago for 
$25,000, along with a request to never mind 
any approaches about a personal appearance 
in New York. ` 

‘The real career of Chaplin as the greatest 
celebrity of the screen had now well begun. 
He was from this day on for many a year to 
set the pace and style in starland, with many 
an interesting reaction on the whole industry 
and on himself. The motion picture world has 
never been the same since Charlie Chaplin 
came shambling into it. 

An astonishing web of complications in the 
finance and politics of the screen world grew 
out of these influences of Chaplin, as in time we 
shall observe in delicious particular. Affairs 
began to revolve around him. 


The Big Shoes Debate 


The Chaplin make-up, of big shoes, ragged 
bagging trousers, and bamboo cane, and his 
able manner, half-drunken, half-witted, became 
accepted as the essence of Chaplin, which was 
less than a half-fact. This make-up and role 
also became the subject of a large rivalry and 
heavy debating, in which, by the bye, Chaplin 
| took no part. In February of 1915 when the 
Essanay furore about Chaplin was at its 
height one Billie Ritchie made a reach for 
publicity with a statement published in the 
Moving Picture World, and “in order to settle, 
allay and put quietus on all controversialists 
who contest his claims to the make-up used 
in L-Ko comedies, avowed that he first used his 
make-up in 1887, three years before Chaplin 
was born.” Ritchie averred that he first used 
the mooted make-up in a vaudeville act 
with his three sisters, and that he used it in the 
role of Baron Near-Broke in an English panto- 
mime “Cinderella,” andagain in the part of a 

street musician in Karno’s “Early Birds.” | 
Ritchie also announced to the wide, wide world 
that he played the original drunk role in “A 
Night in an English Music Hall,” the skit 
which introduced Chaplin to American audi- | 
ences later, Ritchie proclaimed that be had 
played a drunk five thousand times in L-Ko 
comedies, thereby nailing the role down as his 
personal property. 

_ All of which is interesting, but unimportant. 
Ritchie and L-Ko comedies could not be de- 
bated into fame by claims of priorities pertain- — 
‘ing to a pair of pants. All of Chaplin does not | 
consist of merely pants and shoes. He has 
proven considerably bigger than both of them. 
_ “Tille’s Punctured Romance” became the | 
moct important release of the Alco Film Cor- 
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poration, a shortlived entry into the feature 
picture field in 1914-15, of importance only as 
the ancestor of the better known Metro. 

_In the negotiations leading up to the forma- 
tion of Paramount recounted in an earlier 
chapter, Alexander: Lichtman, better known 
as “Al,” parted company with both Adolph 
Zukor and his post as general manager of 
Famous Players. Lichtman was still under 
the pressure of his feature picture ambitions, 
and casting about for a new angle of attack he 
found the support of William Sievers of St. 
Louis, an exhibitor who had become a cus- 
tomer for the bigger pictures of Famous Play- 
ers. The Alco Film Corporation was an- 
nounced August 25, 1914, with Walter Hoff 
Seeley as president and Sievers as treasurer. 
Seeley had been with an electrical equipment 
concern known as the Atsco Company. His 
| contact of interest was in supplying theaters 
with machines and accessories. This was the 
beginning of a rapid and eventful film career 
for Seeley. Petrel-lke he flitted through film 
concerns in as many years and exited from the 
motion pictures to take over an interest in the 
magazine which rejoices under the name of 
| “ Success.” 

| The plan of the Alco concern was to tie up 
with leading exhibitors in key cities all over the 
United States. It got into more trouble than 
theaters, in the twelve weeks of its active ex- 
istence. It did, however, serve to bring to the 
light of the screen a number of personalities of 
public interest. 


Cohen Cranks Up Interest in 
Picture Theaters 


= Harry Cohen, who as this is written is con- 
| nected with Ritz-Carlton pictures, and George 
Cook of the Cook Lithograph Company 
formed Popular Plays and Players to produce 
pictures for Alco distribution. They produced 
“Michael Strogoff” with Jacob Adler, “The 
Ragged Earl” with Andrew Mack, and intro- 
duced Olga Petrova to the screen in “The 
Vampire.” 

Cohen is a figure of special interest to motion 
picture history as the man who turned the 
| crank which started the motion picture theater 
wave. 

The day before Thanksgiving in 1905, in 
Pittsburgh, Cohen, as operator, manager and 
| master of effects, opened the first nickelodeon 
in the East, the Harry Davis enterprise which 
is now a landmark of theater history. This 
theater was located in Smithfield street be- 
tween Fifth avenue and Diamond Alley. And 
to locate it more exactly 1t was next door to the 
Keystone Jewelry Company’s store, presided 
| over by Lewis J. Selznick. 

Richard Rowland and James B. Clarke of 
Pittsburgh, who had sold their Pittsburgh 
| Calcium Light exchanges to the General Film 
Company, were blithely continuing in the 
motion picture business with the independ- | 
ents, now a moment with an interest in Alco. 

Al Lichtman was considerably displeased 
with the conduct of Alco under Walter Hoff 
Seeley and brought a receivership action. 
Meanwhile troubles multiplied. Mane Dress- 
ler in May, 1915, sued the Keystone comedy 
concern for an accounting and injunction with 
reference to her deal on the making of **'Tillie’s | 
Punctured Romance.” She set forth that she 
was to have received one-half of the profits of 
the picture, which at that time were alleged to 
‘amount to $122,000, and alleged that she had 
not been paid a cent. 


Chaplin Shines in “Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance” 


Testimony indicated that Alco had paid 
$43,000 of an agreed $75,000 purchase price for 
“Tilhe’s Punctured Romance.” James H. 
Dalton, friend and manager of Miss Dressler, 
testified that he had spent a thousand dollars 
for a musical setting for the-picture and that it 
had been sold without his consent. At any 
rate this indicates that the pictures were get- 
ting musically pretentious 





i Among the attorneys who took the stand in 

this complicated litigation was Job Hedges, the 

same who has for some years worn his name on 
the street cars of New York in the capacity of 

receiver. 

Authorities differ concerning the total earn- 
ings of “ Tillie’s Punctured Romance,” but the 
guesses range from three quarters of a million 
upwards. It added little to the luster of the 
fame of Miss Dressler, cast for the stellar role, | 
but it did bring Chaplin out with the imposing 
distinction of a six reel success back of him. 
The motion picture was not yet aware that it 
was endowed with greater star building powers 
than the stage. This had to be demonstrated 
by experience. 

Meanwhile the course of motion picture 
evolution was being most vitally affected by 
the force of star development, personified in the 
slight and wistful personality of Mary Pick- 
ford, the first great screen made star. Miss 
Pickford in 1914 was the most important per- | 
sonage of the screen. She stood entirely alone 
in her fame and importance. The next hand- 
ful of years held a destiny of glorious successes 
for the whole army of stars-to-be, but then there 
was just Mary Pickford and after her merely 
some rather well known players. 

Miss Pickford, despite all due and becoming 
modesty, was quite thoroughly aware of her 
value and position. The week of November 21, 
1914, was one of the most anxious in the life of | 
Adolph Zukor, the head of Famous Players. 


Mary Pickford Holds Future of 
Famous Players 
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To a very considerable degree the life of 
Famous Players and the success of all of 
Zukor’s ambitious plans for the future depend- 
ed on a control of the screen efforts of this little 
girl. Her salary was now $52,000 a year. 

Competitors were bidding high for Mary. 
The North American Film Corporation of the 
© Mutual group was offering her amazing figures 
_ toappear in their coming sixty reel serial “ The 
~ Diamond from the Sky.” They were promising 
_ also thunderous advertising and such publicity 
E as never a play had had before. | 
‘ Zukor figured and walked the streets alone in 
the night fguring more. 
= The last bid from “The Diamond from the 
_ Sky” combination was $4,000 a week, just 
four times what Famous Players had been pay- 
ing Mary. This meant $208,000 a year, and 
_ they backed it with a guaranty to pay $50,000 
; down when the contract was signed. 

Now indeed stars were becoming important 
—one star at least, the girl with a curl. 
- Zukor gave up the bidding game and went to 
rsuasive talking—the coming glory of 
Priors Players, the elevation of the screen 
‘and the like. On November 28 he announced 
a contract with Miss Pickford for the coming | 
year at a salary of $104,000. 
f Famous Players was saved on that day and 
_ date. The fame of all the other famous players 
| was nothing unless it was supported by Mary 
f Pickford. She was the one player really | 
| famous to the motion picture exhibitors and | 
_ their public. 


| A Contract That Made the World 
| Sit Up 

| z The terms of the contract with Miss Pickford 
_ were given out rather freely. This was done 


| fora most studied purpose. Adolph Zukor was 
not from the beginning merely a garrulous pub- 
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f licity seeker. 

} It seems that Miss Pickford was to appear in |Ẹ 
| not less than eight or more than twelve pic- | 
| tures in the coming year. Famous Players was 
| to pay all the wardrobe required, from shoes to 
dresses. Mary was to have a voice in passing 
on the plays to be filmed. 

} ‘The wardrobe details were thrown in for dec- 










_ gently into the mind of the exhibitors was that 
| a well defined limit in the quantity of film 
| from this premier star had been established. 

_ It was announced also that Mary had been 
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over-ruled in a demand for a clause in her con- 
tract providing that “all Pickford features 
must be sold at double the customary prices 
and that an exhibitor showing them must 
charge double admissions.” This was paving 
the way for something, too. 

Conditions had markedly changed from the 
time only five years before when Mary ap- 
peared in one reel a week, and sometimes 
more. Remember that only six years before 
she was just a little girl from a stock company | 
walking down Fourteenth street looking for a 


job. 

Gladys Smith of Toronto, and Adolph, the 
furrier’s apprentice from Hungary, were get- | 
ting along in the world. 

Of all the thousands of screen players only 
two, Pickford and Chaplin, have by force of 
individuality exerted a formative influence on 
any phase of the motion picture evolution. 
Empowered by their public and their own 
ability to work in that manner which a miracle 
worshiping world calls genius, they have re- 
acted upon the screen, while the rest have re- 
acted with it. To be sure we must not loose 
eight of Griffith and his influences, but despite 
his Thespian beginnings he is hardly to be 
called a player of the motion picture. 

For some years the public prints have been | 
filled with the proclamations of the new ascen- 
dency of woman in business and professional | 
life, but it has apparently occurred to none 
that Mary Pickford was among the first women 
of the modern era to make a significant impress 
upon the field of commerce, by dint of her own 
simple commercial intelligence. It is true that 
perhaps several stars of the opera and concert 
stage before her attained for short periods an 
equivalent earning power, but Miss Pickford 
was not an imported wonder on tour but a| 
worker on a weekly payroll. Her salary of 
$104,000 a year set a world’s record among the 
wonders of the new art. 


Old Pickford Films Arouse Zukor 


Meanwhile the Famous Players exploitation 
of Mary sent Biograph and the Imp Company 
into the mothballs looking up the old one reel 
negatives in which she appeared. Re-issues of 
the early Pickfords came flooding onto the 
market, to the considerable annoyance of 
Adolph Zukor. 

The little exhibitor in the nickelodeon 
storeshow with a vintage one-reeler could fling 
a banner to the public gaze announcing “Mary | 
Pickford—Today—sc.” 

This did not fit in with Zukor’s plans for 
getting back his $104,000 in the next year—or 
rather his plans for getting that $104,000 and 
amargin. Caustic comments issued in the 
trade press. 

Carl Laemmle, of the Universal, owner of the 
Imp Pickford pictures, was mov ed to issue 
a defensive statement concerning his re-issues, 
saying that “instead of trying to mislead the 
exhibitors into thinking that his were the new 
pictures, he has taken pains to impress on the 
exhibitors that they were re-issues.”’ 

All this pertained to a condition new to the 
motion picture, but paralleling less conspic- 
uous experiences of publishers for many years. 
The immortality of the motion picture negative 
carries with it perils as well as profits. 


Mary Pickford Buys Up Her 
Earlier Pictures 

In 1923, to protect herself against various 
lines of re-issued pictures of other days, Miss 
Pickford purchased a large number of old 
negatives, including all of the Pickford- 
Biographs for which she paid $10,000. 

The early weeks of rors found the motion 
picture industry engaged 1 in schemes to wean 
the public from the “nickel show” idea of the 
screen. John R. Freuler of the North Amer- 
ican Film Company issued a pretentious Fook- 
let sent broadcast to the trade setting forth 
the idea that it was as easy to get a dime as a | 
nickel—this by way of getting the exhibitors 
ready for the expensive and endless serial “The 
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_ Diamond from the Sky.” W. W. Hodkinson 
= of the Paramount Pictures Corporation dis- 
~ tributing Famous Players, Lasky and Bos- 
~ worth pictures, on February 6, 1915, issueda 
circular which was well near a sensation in the 
trade, announcing that “owing to the enor- 
mous salary which it has been necessary to pay 
Mary Pickford in order to secure her services, 
F all future releases will be first released to big 
_ city theaters at a minimum admission price of 
25 cents.” This-releasing plan was also an- 
nounced for the ambitious “Eternal City” 
with Pauline Frederick, made in Rome by 
Edwin S. Porter. 

The following week the Select Film Booking 
Agency was announced from 110 West Fortieth 
Street, the Hodkinson address, with George 
M. Welty, formerly of the Liebler Company as 
representative. That name Select was to be 
heard from later in much more interesting 
circumstances. The same week the Way- 
broad Film Company, Adolph Zukor, presi- 
deat, announced that it had leased the Broad- 
way theater from Stanley V. Mastbaum of the 
Stanley Circuit in Philadelphia, as the Broad- 
way home of “the grand opera of motion 
pictures.” Here was the beginning of the 
movement which today finds Broadway with- 

_ out an independent motion picture theater and 
the preponderance of the better theaters in 
every large center In some degree under the 
control of a motion picture corporation. Com- 

petition and rising costs sent the picture 
makers fighting their way to a direct route to 
the box office receipts back there in "14. 
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The Terrific Pace of High Salaries 


Here was the beginning of the big salary 
shouting of the motion picture. Adolph Zukor 
started it, rather unintentionally with respect 
to its ultimate effect, to explain a solemn 
truth to the trade. But it set a pace, a most 
costly pace. Every aspiring player thereafter 
had an itch to be mentioned in big figures. 
Price at once became the ticket of merit. 
Players sought exaggerated salaries and gave 
out exaggerated reports of what they did get. 
In turn competitors began to announce bigger 
and bigger salaries, regardless of fact, to make 
| their plays and players seem as important as 

Mary Pickford and her pictures. They started 


in thousands and got to millions in about two 
ing stage. The Lasky deal for the production 


years. 
| of Belasco plays was announced the last week 
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bitiously toward higher admission prices and 
better theaters there was an inevitable stirring | 
among the commercial chieftains of the speak- 


| 
| With the motion picture reaching up am- 
| 
Į in November of 1914, and was followed by 
} some highly glorified interviews with Belasco 
} on art, the stage and the screen. 


| Lasky Company Engages Blanche 
a Sweet 


At about the same time the Lasky company 
announced the engagement of Blanche Sweet, 
who had attained the makings of star status 
under Griffith at Biograph, and Edna Good- 
ich of stage fame as one of the beauties of the 
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Ho 
| iginal “‘Floradora” company and one of the 
rettiest wives that the late Nat Goodwin ever 
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_The Shubert theatrical interests and the | 
World Special Films Corporation entered into a | 
coalition as early as June, 1914. In September 
ame an announcement that William A. 
Brady's plays were to be produced with | 
original casts insofar as possible. 
In February, rors, the World Special Films 
concern became the World Film Corporation 
| headed by Arthur Spiegel of Spiegel, May, 
q Stern and Company, a mail order house. His 
y motion picture activities were financed through 
4 Laddenberg Thalman & Co. The roster of 
} fmancial houses with a finger in the motion 
} picture business was beginning to grow. Lewis 
J. Selznick began to blossom in the trade press 
under the imposing title of vice president and 
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general manager of the World. When in 
September of the autumn before the Peerless 
company, a producer for World release, an- | 
| nounced the acquisition of Clara Kimball 
Young, the Vitagraph star, emphatic notice 
was given that credit should be g given to Lewis 
J. Selznick. Selznick was building hopes and 
laying plans. 

The patent wars were over and now the film 
business was anybody’s business. The new | 
battle lines were forming for the war to decide 
whose business it should be. 

With the demise of the promising and short- 
lived Alco Film Corporation, Richard Rowland 
and his associates found themselves for a few 
minutes without a film company. This was 
something to meet and resolve over. They had 
built up around the Alco the spokes of a dis- 
tributing system and now the hub was gone. 

Late in January there was a session in Parlor 
B. at the Hotel Claridge, with Rowland pre- 
siding. A motion picture concern to take 
Alco’s place was formed. ‘They christened 
it the Metro after the Metro Lithograph Com- 


pany and capitalized it at $300,000. All of the |f 


participating members were exchange men. 
Rowland: was president, Joseph Engle, treas- 
urer and Louis B. Mayer of Boston was secre- 
tary. Metro started with Olga Petrova as its 
first important star. Not long after it re- 
introduced Juliet Shelby to the screen, this 
time as Mary Miles Minter. 


Porter Departs and Bill Hart 
Arrives 

After the completion of Famous Players’ 
“The Eternal City” in Rome, Edwin S. Porter, 
the director and a partner in the Famous Play- 
ers enterprise, sold his interest and withdrew 
from the producing field. This was the end of 
the directorial career of the man who may be 
called the motion picture’s first director. From 
early chapters it will be recalled that Porter 
hegan in the remote early days with Raff & 
Gammon and Edison, showing pictures in the 
West Indies in 1897 as “Thomas Edison, Jr.” 
and conducted the film show at the Eden | 
Musee and elsewhere in New York. His 
larger fame began with the production of 
“The Great Train Robbery” in 1903. Porter 
signalized his departure from Famous Players 
with the purchase of a Rolls Royce and con- 
siderable attention to golf. He entered into 
the affairs of the Precision Machine Company, 
makers of the Simplex projection machire 
for motion pictures. The Precision concern 
was financed by James Stillman, the New York | 
banker who made Fred Beauvais, a Montreal 
insurance agent, the best known Indian guide 
since Uncas, last of the Mohicans. 

Porter’s Rolls is still on the road and his golf 
gets better every year. 

The same year which saw the screen lose the 
services of Porter, its first director, brought the 
acquisition of one of its most luminous person- | 
alities, William S. Hart. In the winter of 1913 
Hart made his last important stage appearance 
in “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” a Klaw 
& Erlanger production. 

When this engagement drew to a close Hart 
wrote to Ince, who was an old friend of stage 
association In years past. Hart wanted a place 
in the pictures. The life of the stage was wear- 
ing on him. He had some sort of a notion | 
about pictures of western atmosphere with 
plenty of horses and action. 

Ince replied that westerns were a drug on the 
motion picture market, and declined to be in- 
terested. Hart took an engagement again on 
the stage in “The Woman,” a spring produc- 
tion of *14. In May, without any further en- 
couragement, he abruptly left the stage and 
| went to Los Angeles. | 


Bill Hart Finds Film-Acting a 


Losing Venture 


It was rather up to Ince to put Hart to 
| work. G. Gardiner Sullivan of the Ince 
scenario staff sat down to his typewriter and 
tapped out a scenario entitled “Two Gun 
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Hicks.” Hart was Hicks. It was a two feel 
picture of the familiar western pattern. Hart 
started at the modest figure of $75 a week. 
Hart’s first important picture was in “The 
Bargain,” which was built on the amplified 
story of an old two reeler made in the earlier 
New York Motion Picture days with J. Barney 
T Sherry. | 
Hart grew discouraged when after the end of 
_ twenty-one weeks he found himself just $540 
_ behind in his bankroll as the result of his Ince- 
i ville sojourn, This was no auspicious begin- 
ning. He quit and went back home to the 
_ East. Some months later he returned at $125 
a week to act and direct. In the next twelve 
= months Hart appeared in thirteen five reel fea- 
tures which built him a star reputation of the 
_ first rank and gave the overworked western 
_ picture a new and better status. Hart pre- 
sented the idealized type of picturesque west- 
ern bad-man-hero. Of his early pictures prob- 
ably the most famous was “On the Night 
- Stage,” directed by Reginald Barker under the 
- supervision of Thomas Ince. Prosperity came 
_ finally to Hart and after a series of several en- 
" gagements at various studios he left the screen, 
on the ground that he could not afford to pay 
his income taxes. 
© “I paid an income tax of 12 per cent and a 
_surtax of 60 per cent in 1918,” Hart remarked 
‘in 1922, “and I had to quit. Four million 
_ people pay the taxes and a hundred million do 
not. The politicians are afraid to tax the 
workers directly, so I am afraid things won’t 
get better in time to do me any good.” After 
which Hart did return to the screen for a brief 
| period. 
| While Hart was coming to fame the N. Y. 
M. P. studios also introduced to the motion 
picture Louise Glaum, a Venice, California, 
flower girl, and Bessie Barriscale, a stage star, 
toth of whom became important screen person- 
_alities. 
)} The N. Y. M. P. product was continuing to 
| go through the distribution of the Mutual Film 
Corporation, and prospering. 


| The Willard-Johnson Fight Films 


I Apiece of motion picture history on a bypath 


: ot from the main thread of development, 
therefore of more interest than importance, 
| grew out of the rise and fall of John Arthur 
Johnson, otherwise Jack Johnson or ‘‘ Little 
f Artah,” the negro pugilist. The motion pic- 
} tures of Johnson’s victory against a white man 
{in the heavyweight championship battle of 
Ẹ Nevada some years before had brought down 
Jon him an expression of race discrimination in 
the form of a federal statue forbidding inter- 
{state commerce in prize fight films. 
¥ Now in r915 on July 4 at Havana, Cuba, 
Johnson went down to defeat before Jess 
}Willard, the large and able white hope from 
|| Kansas. Motion pictures recorded that battle 
fand went into the film commerce of the world 
joutside of the United States. The negatives 
were developed and printed in a small plant in 
| Toronto, Ontario. About ten prints sufficed 
| Mor the world market, but south of the border 
was the great forbidden field of the United 
}States which then.as now represented about 
| nine times as great a market for the films as all 
rest of the earth. 
_If in some manner the fight film laws could 
oe evaded, avoided or nullified, a fortune was 
}waiting. Millions wanted to see just how the 
F White Hope” vanquished the “ Big Smoke.” 
‘An effort to bring in the pictures was as in- 
| fevitable as a fringe of rum ships on a dry coast. 
Months passed with minds busy on plans. 
} Ascheme of amazing cleverness was evolved. 
| A method was invented to import the picture 
} Without bringing in the film. An ingenious 
Motion picture mechanician built a device by 
which the picture could be projected from the 
‘}-Anadian side of the boundary in light rays 
‘Which crossed the border and were recorded on 
mother film under the Stars and Stripes. 
‘On April 5, 1916, a party of motion picture 
xperts left an automobile by the road close to 
he  Canadian-American boundary in Quebec. 
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They carried film cans containing the negative 
of the Johnson-Willard fight. With the most 
painful care they labored through woods, 
swamps and streams for more than a mile to 
keep a quarter of a mile at least north of the 
soil of the United States. They made ren- 
dezvous with a party from the States at the in- 


ternational boundary stone one mile north of | 


the Delaware & Hudson railway station at 
Rouses Point, New York, U. S. A. 


An Attempt to Circumvent 
Legally Federal Law 


A tent was set up over the stone with its 
northern stakes pegged into Canada and its 
southern exposure in the United States. 
Richard Parr, a U. S. customs service officer, 
entered the tent and made careful observation, 
by pre-arrangement. The Canadian squad | 
handling the negative of the fight pictures 
gingerly moved about placing it in the machine 
with careful steps that they might not touch 
by so much as a fraction of an inch the forbid- 
den soil of the United States, at any time that 
the film was in their hands. The negative 
when in place in the machine was just twelve 
inches, or one good English and American foot 
from the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

The blank raw stock for the positive was | 


threaded into the receiving side of the machine | | 


on the sacred soil of upper New York state and | 
the patriots started up the mechanism. The 
great Willard victory came across in terms of 

















light and shade in a light wave. 

When the operations had been completed the 
machine was dismantled and the negative went 
back the swampy trail to the waiting motor | 
car, without touching the United States. 

No effort was made to conceal the remark- 
able expedient. On the contrary it was an- 
nounced to the world. The promoters of the 
project felt entirely secure in their ingenuity. 


Customs Officials Seize Fight 
Films 


The positive film which went through the 
machine on the American side was promptly 
taken in custody by the customs, and the pic- 
ture men started a line of contention by which 
they expected to prove its legality, for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

It was expected that it could be proven that 
there had been no violation of the statute in 
projecting the picture into New York state, and 
that by similar methods it could be at least 
apparently so transported across each state line 
as the various territorial rights were sold. 

Immediately the facts began to get hazy. It 

is said that the film which went through the 
American side of the international machine 
was taken in custody at once by the customs 
officials and that it was never developed, leav- 
ing the success of the effort a mystery until this 
day. Butatany rate there wasa private show- 
ing of the picture, presumably as imported by 
projection, on April 15, 1916, at the laboratories 
of the Duplex Motion Picture Corporation, 
178 Fulton street, New York. 
_ A man alleged to have a large influence in 
important places in Washington entered into 
the affair. A plan was evolved by which the 
picture was to be very freely handled in the 
normal and usual manner with the projection- 
importation method used as a mere publicity 
blind, an alibi to be used in explaining things to 
the Department of Justice. 

The price set upon this extraordinary service 
was, so the inside story goes, $200,000—pay- 
able in full in advance. The counter proposi- 
tion was $1,000 a state, when and as success- 
fully invaded by the picture. The differences 
over price broke up the deal. This is a ten | 
year old secret of a very small group. 

The complicated affairs of the picture proj- 
ect invelved a large number of men of widely 
varying degrees of standing. Although many 
were named openly and some were whispered 
about, the master manipulators of the scheme 
remained in complete obscurity, escaping all 
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publicity and subsequent official attention. 

The picture did not get to the theater 
screens. 

An indictment was presently returned by a 
federal grand jury against a list of names of no 
major consequence in the affair. The men in- 
dicted were James J. Johnson, manager of the 
| Madison Square Athletic club, Harold T. 
Edwards, a New York attorney, Lawrence M. | 
D. McGuire, president of the Real Estate 
Dealers Association of New York, Samuel 
Scullman, manager of the Duplex Motion Pic- 
ture Corporation, Harry A. Fishbeck and W. 
V. Brymer. The charge was the unlawful im- 
portation of prize fight pictures for exhibition 
purposes. 

An array of lawyers, including George Gor- 
don Battle, Abel I. Smith, former assistant 
U.S. district attorney, and David F. Costello 
appeared for the defense when the case went to 
trial in federal court at Syracuse, N. Y. On 
July 13, 1916, the jury disagreed and the case 
was over.. 

Nothing has been heard of the Johnson- 
Willard pictures since. 

To those who have followed the testimony 
before a Senate investigating committee in 
Washington within a few months, there will 
appear in some respects a well defined simi- 
larity between the plans for the Willard-John- 
son picture which fell through and those which 
succeeded so admirably in the case of the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight films, shown in gen- 
eral defiance of the federal statute in 1923. 
The scenario of intrigue recited on the witness 
stand in Washington about the affairs of the 
late Jess Smith and the picture showing at 
| McLean’s “little green house” was brand new 
to the press, but it had been in rehearsal for 
almost ten years. A new director put it over 
in practical form. 

The fight films have taken us away from the | 
path of picture progress for a while. In the 
next chapter we will start again on the broad 
bright trail of dramatic events and high finan- 
cial adventure which came with the swift 
growth of the features and stars in 1915. 

The real motion picture excitement, now | 
after twenty-five years of evolution, had just |- 
begun. 

The war of millions was breaking. 

[TO BE CONTINUED | 
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no parallel in the annals of the picture, nor is there likely T 
ever to be. ` 

But the screen flowering of the Vampire was only the 
outward, personified expression of things rooted deep in the 
affairs of the motion picture in general and the Fox interests 
in particular. 

We have traced the career of William Fox up along the 
path from the day he abandoned the prosaic cloth-sponging 
business to become a theater operator on a large scale, pre- 
senting motion pictures, vaudeville and stock, with The 
Greater New York Film Rental Company and its exchanges 
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== ee as a sizable incidental. 
The really significant and practical phases of Fox’s long 
Theda Bara, as the vamp in the screen version of “A Fool battle with the Motion Picture Patents Company were over 
There Was,” burst upon an astonished world, Press- when he announced the Box Office Attractions Company in — 
agented as an exotic flower of the Sahara, her name was 1913-14 and advertised for films. Fox had by processes of 


really Theodosia Goodman, and she was born in Ohio 


Chapter XXXI 


HEN a century or so in the 
future the history of the mo- 
tion picture is written again 
1915 will loom back in the 
distant perspective as the year of Theda 
Bara. 

The story of Theda Bara and how she 
came to be is a very considerable seg- 
ment of the motion picture affairs of a 
decade ago. 

The screen careers of other stars of 
great fame are intricate webs of develop- 
ment, romances of work and struggle 
and luck running through the years. 
Pickford, Chaplin, Clara Kimball 
Young, the Talmadges, Sweet, Arthur 
Johnson, Florence Lawrence, Lloyd, 
Valentino, Meighan, any of the other 
stars of any period, had screen begin- 
nings small and obscure and served 
periods of apprenticeship to the art, in 
some instances for many years, before 
the crown of stardom came. 

Theda Bara, for extraordinary rea- Geraldine Farrar, in a scene from the picture version of “Carmen.” 
sons, became for her day as famous as Lasky’s securing of the famous grand opera star for the part created 
any of them, by a single step. ‘There is a sensation 





5 Coprricht, 1924, by Terry Rameaye 
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First given a role in “Intolerance” by 
Griffith, Signe Auen developed to fame 
under the screen name Seena Owen 


law and tenacity forced service from the licensed manufac- 
turers of the Patents group on equal terms with their General 
Film Company until the day of features had come and the 
screen had outgrown the whole General Film Company idea. 

A brief experience of the Box Office Attractions Company 
with the uncertainties of quantity and quality to be purchased 
from the early independent producers swiftly forced William 
Fox to contemplate production on his own account. 

It was sometime in that spring of 1914 when Fox called a 
highly important but informal conference in his office. On the 
other side of the desk were Winfield Sheehan, general manager 
of the Box Office Attractions Company, and J. Gordon Ed- 
wards, who had been since 1910 in charge of stock productions 
at the Academy of Music, then as now a Fox enterprise in old 
Fourteenth Street. Sheehan emerged from that conference 
instructed to cover the United States with a system of exchanges 
for the Box Office Attractions Company. Edwards was 
assigned to a tour of Europe to study foreign production of 
motion pictures. 

The personal story of J. 
Gordon Edwards involves 
some glints of romance and 
many a famous name. Born 
in Montreal and educated at 
a military academy in Can- 
ada, his first aim in life was a 
commission in the British 
army. He had that Canadian 
knack with a rifle and was 
sent to England for a match. 
He came away with a good 
score and a deep conviction 
that officering in the British 
army was a career for men of 
income only. He had to find 
something else for a life work. 

It was an idle hour spent in 
St. Lawrence Hall in Mon- 
treal, studying the paintings 
of famous actors, Booth, Irv- 
ing, Barrett and the rest, 
which brought Edwards to a 
decision for the stage. All 
of which is most curious in 
view of the fact that he had 
suffered a deeply unhappy 
experience some years before 
in an amateur play. Edwards 
had been cast for the role of 


DO YOU KNOW— 


Why Theda Bara became a screen vamp? 


How Lasky instead of Zukor captured 
Geraldine Farrar for the pictures ? 


When Fairbanks broke into the pictures 
by going to lunch at the right place? 
What made a working team of John 


Emerson and Anita Loos? 


That Elaine Hammerstein’s father sued 
Belasco for letting a motion picture into a 
Hammerstein theater? 


That D.W. Griffith got his idea for “‘Intol- 
erance”’ just out of fighting censorship of 
“The Birth of a Nation”? 


How PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE was started? 


the First Time 


Douglas Fairbanks, Anita Loos, brilliant scenarist, and John Emerson, director 
—right—rose to the heights together from the Triangle lot by their skillful combi- 


nation of acting, writing and directing 


the Indian chief swinging the war club on Captain John Smith 
in the Pocahontas episode. Just as the curtain rose there was 
a swishing sound in the wings marking the fright-stricken exit 
of the chief. He was later discovered hidden in a dark corner 
of the balcony. 

Perhaps Edwards was not frightened, but his feet took him 
away. 

Now, inspired by the pictures on the wall of St. Lawrence 
Hall, Edwards headed for New York and Broadway to carry 
the situation by direct assault. Small parts with Harry Corson 
Clark fell to him, then better parts with Nat Goodwin and 
others. In time Edwards became a stage director. 

As the producing manager of the Suburban Garden theater 
in St. Louis Edwards became the sponsor of a daring policy of 
big stars for the summer shows. There he engaged Amelia 
Bingham, Wilton Lackaye, Cissie Loftus, James K. Hackett, 
Edmund Breese, Mabel Taliaferro and many another. 

Marguerite Clark was playing in musical comedy with 
DeWolfe Hopper in Des 
Moines one winter season 
when she attended a matinee 
of the Bingham play, with 
which Edwards was travel- 
ling. Edwards met Miss 
Clark back stage and then 
and there captured her for 
Suburban Garden’s coming 
season, for $1,000 a week, a 
motor car and the role of 
Peter Pan. This was Miss 
Clark’s first effort in drama, 
and her first step toward her 
motion picture career to 
come. 

Edwards came back to 
New York to take charge of 
production at the Academy 
of Music for Fox in 1910, and 
subsequently Marguerite 
Clark played the engagement 
there which resulted in a 
Famous Players picture con- 
tract. Now, in 14 Edwards 
sailed for Europe to have a 
look around before William 
Fox took the big plunge into 
picture production. In Cop- 
enhagen Edwards engaged 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 124] 


The Romantic History of | 
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Betty Nansen, already famous in the United 
States for her work in imported pictures. He 
sailed just as the World War broke. When he 
arrived in New York he was the supervising 
director of Fox pictures. 


“Life's Shop Window” Proves a 
Surprise 


The first Fox production effort was “Life's 
Shop Window,” made on Staten Island under 
the direction of Henry Belmar for $4,500. It 
| starred Claire Whitney and Stuart Holmes. 
A weighty gathering of officials gathered for 
the screening in the projection room of the 
Box Office Attractions Company. The pic- 
ture ran in silence. When it was off and the 
lights came on the audience turned and waited 
for Fox to speak. He was smoking fiercely, 
evidently laying down a screen. 

“Let's burn the damn thing.” 

Edwards called for help and Winfield Shee- 
han came to the rescue. 

“No, let’s run it.” 

To the amazement of all hands “Life's Shop 
Window” became a decided hit. 

Edwards cheered up and the Box Office At- 

tractions Company took on some new direc- 
| tors. including Frank Powell and Edgar Lewis. 

Early in the busy producing schedule came 
“A Fool There Was.” Fox acquired the 
screen rights to the stage play, which had been 
evolved from Kipling’s poem, “The Vampire,” 
which in turn had been inspired by a painting 
by Burne-Jones. Thus was the interesting 
cycle of the idea, from the dead art of painting | 
to the new living art of the photoplay, com- | | 
pleted. 

Edward Jose, a player of romantic bearing | 
and some prior screen experience with Pathe’s 
Eclectic pictures, was cast for the title role, and 
for at least a share in the direction. 

_ The casting of the Vampire part was a prob- 
lem. Virginia Pearson, playing the role on | 
the stage, was offered the part and refused. 

The picture was stymied, waiting fora vamp. 

. Jose interviewed Fox. 

“Have you got to have a big name for the 
part?” 

“No,” Fox replied. “Well make that.” 

But he was not half aware of the depth of 
the prophecy. 

Jose had in mind, somewhat elusively, a girl 
who had played a bit as an extra for Pathe in 
“The Stain,” a Forrest Halsey scenario. She 
had appeared in a scene on location at Lake 
Ronkonkomo and Jose had seen her for but a 
moment. 

Jose puzzled, trying to recall a clue to the 
identity of that lost face. As a last resort he 
| called up Eclectic’s casting director for “The | 

Stain” and described the extra girl. He 
studied over his address book and came back 
with a name—‘‘try Miss de Coppet.” 
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“Theda Bara” Steps into the 
Limelight 
Jose sent off a wire and Miss Theodosia 
Goodman, professionally “Miss de Coppet,” 
responded. She was the much sought extra. 
Jose sent word to Fox, who looked into the 
room and passed his approval with a nod. 
Miss de Coppet gleefully took the part in 
“A Fool There Was” at an agreed $100 a week 
and departed with a copy of the script. 
The next day she was back. 
“Of course I'd like the part and all that— 
but it takes seventeen gowns!” 
“How much will they cost?” 
“Oh, two or three hundred dollars,” Miss 
de Coppet estimated. 
| The issue went up to Fox. “Give her fifty 
| more a week, then,” he decided. 
The picture was complete and all but ready 
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for the /aunching when differences arose be- 
tween Jose and the Fox organization. He 
walked out and his name was off the billing. 

A large displeasure seems to have arisen in 
the Fox office over the departure of Jose. The 
results were to have a vital effect on a new 

) career. 

Jose of the title role was gone and his name 

with him. The picture had to have a star. 
_ The vamp role was the only other possibility. 

“De Coppet” did not appeal to Fox, seeking 
something that would decorate the billboards. | 
The actress was consulted for the choice of a 

screen name. 


The Great Bara Myth 


“Theda Bara” was her suggestion. De 
Coppet was the maiden name of her mother, 
while de Bara was the name of her maternal 

grandmother. The Theda was merely the 
family abbreviation of Theodosia, the name of © 
her christening back in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

And Theda Bara it was, on the film, the 
twenty-four sheets and the electric lights. 

“A Fool There Was” was a box office hit of 
January, 1915. 

Thereupon it ordained a career of vampiring 

/ screen sin for the demure and circumspect 
| Miss Theodosia Goodman. 

But the making of the great Bara myth had 
only begun. 

The first flare of success was only an encour- 
agement to greater iniquities of fiction. 

A new plotter and compounder came into 
the situation with the employment of Al Selig, 
a newspaper confrere of Winfield Sheenhan’s 
days on the New York World. Selig was as- 
signed to the publicity affairs of this vamping 
Theda. 

Immediately Miss Goodman began to ac- 
quire a most amazing atmospheric past. 
Selig’s conscienceless typewriter plied the 
motion picture columns of the press with the 
announcement that Theda Bara was the 
daughter of a French artist and an Arabian 
mistress, born on the sands of the Sahara. 
“Bara” was indeed, he said, a mere Baconian 
| anagram, being Arab spelled backwards. That 
| roved the rest of the story. Meanwhile | 

“Theda” was just a mere rearrangement of 
the letters of “death.” This deadly Arab girl 
was, also by Selig’s word, a crystal gazing seer- 
ess of profoundly occult powers, wicked as 
fresh red paint and as poisonous as dried 
spiders. The stronger the copy grew the more 
it was printed. Little shop girls read it and 
swallowed their gum with excitement. 


Miss Bara Vicariously Sins 


The motion picture public went to the 
theater to see about all this promisingly snaky 
stuff and found that the optical effect on the 
screen was up to the advance notices. Theda 

ara of the screen, working her willowy way 
with men, became the vicarious and shadowy 
realization of several million variously sup- 
pressed desires. Every good little girl in the | 
nation went to see Theda do on the screen 
those things which every good little girl would 
secretly like to do, if she dared, now and then. 

Meanwhile, when Theodosia Goodman 
washed the Theda Bara make-up off, she went | 
home to read the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
the complete works of the late William Shakes- 
peare. 

The Theda Bara myth grew so pungent that 
it defeated itself, by the eloa of many a 
conservative news writer to even meet the 
dangerous lady. | 4 
_ When Bara made her first trip to the Fox 
California studios there was a publicity pause 
in Chicago. Major M. L. C. Funkhouser, 
Chicago film censor, declined to meet Miss Bara. 

Selig arranged for the photoplay critics of 
the Chicago press to meet Bara at the Black- 
| Stone. She received in a darkened parlor 
| draped with black and red, in the tones of her 
Į sweeping gown. She was white, languid and 
Į polsonously polite. The air was heavy with 
| __tuberoses and incense. 





| The staging worked magic. The interviews 
| were in hushed tones, and the results were col- 
umns. When the door closed on the last caller 
the windows went up. 

“Give me air!” commanded Bara. 

“And publicity,” added Selig. 

Bara snaked her way through no less than 
forty pictures in her three years with the Fox 
concern. Which means more than one picture 
a month. 

Within a few months of her first screen ap- 
pearances the “vamp” became an all too 
common noun and in less than a year it was 
a highly active verb, transitive and intransi- 
tive, also thoroughly irregular in its conjuga- 
tions. 

This verb may prove to be the only perma- 
nent contribution of the Fox-Theda barrage to 
the world. 


Censors Eye “Vamp” Pictures 

In about the same proportion as the Theda 
Bara pictures made money at the Lox office 
they made trouble with the censors, then a 
rapidly increasing official race. 

Through this same period “The Birth of a 
Nation” was following up its metropolitan 
presentations with a sweep of the country by 
twelve road companies under the direction of 
J. J. McCarthy, who became a conspicuous 
figure in the running war of censorship agita- 
| tions which accompanied the presentation of | 
the picture. 

McCarthy was called to the Griffith organi- 
zation from the Chestnut Street Opera House | 
in Philadelphia, where he attracted attention | 
by presentation of the bigger pictures for long 
runs, Including Selig’s “The Spoilers,” Kleine’s 
“Cabiria” and Vitagraph’s “The Christian,” 
which by the bye had been a failure in a pre- 
tentious presentation at the Manhattan Opera 
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House in New York. 

The now ascendant school of vampire pic- 
tures founded on Theda Bara’s “A Fool There 
Was,” was adding to the wave of restrictive 
attention awakened by “The Birth of a 
Nation.” 


“Birth of a Nation” Blows Up 


a Storm 


A storm of opposition to the Griffith master- | 
piece swept across the United States, north of 
the Mason-Dixon line. ‘The whole negro race 
and its white defenders rose in a clamor for 
the suppression of the picture, with local oppo- 
sitions of serious strength developing in every 
community where there was a sufficient negro 
vote to influence the politicians and office 
holders. The voters were there at home, 
whereas the picture was merely “a movie from 
New York.” The political attitude was in- 
evitable. 

D. W. Griffith became for the time an out- 
raged, screaming pamphleteer, campaigning | 
for the freedom of the screen on terms of 
equality with the press. 

It is to be admitted that part of Griffith’s 

, ardor grew out of the fact that he had money 
at stake in the picture, but it would be unfair 
to believe that this was the source of more than 
half of his zeal. There is considerable evi- 
dence from time to time that Griffith would 
i rather make pictures than to make money. It 
was indeed this very fact which so early set 
him apart from the commonplace in motion 
picture production. 

Griffith issued statements, made speeches | 
and wrote letters proclaiming fundamental 
| rights of expression which he held should Fe 

self-evident. His fight for “The Birth of a 
Nation” was really a fight for the whole insti- 
tution of the screen. 

Meanwhile, on the road with the picture, 
J. J. McCarthy and his associate, Theodore 
Mitchell, were meeting the problem in terms | 
of local politics, law suits and riots. | 

The Boston branch of the “‘ National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People” upheld the “black Abolitionist” tra- 
ditions of New England by issuing a booklet 
against “‘The Birth of a Nation,” broadcasting 











it to negro leaders in every part of the United © 

States. The president of the Boston organi- | 

zation was Mansfield Storey, a white leader of 

the movement, and admitted, regardless of 
one’s views on the controversy, to be thor- 
= oughly sincere and disinterested personally. 


: Protests from Every Quarter 


g The Boston booklet, read after ten years 
have cooled the heat of controversy, will ap- 
ear to many to have been somewhat lacking 
m the poise and caution which it is reasonable 
to expect of the New England intelligensia. 
_ From its pages one discovers that Dr. Charles 
Norton Eliot, head of Harvard and trademark 
of the five-foot shelf, charged the picture with 
historical inaccuracy and a tendency to per- 
version of white ideas and ideals. Jane 
_ Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, was “ pain- 
fully exercised over the exhibition” and urged 
responsible citizens to use their influence 
against the showings. Francis Hackett, in the 
New Republic, lambasted the Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, author of the story, as “a yellow clergy- 
man.” Booker T. Washington wrote letters 
= to the papers. It was charged, and probably 
true, that the audiences were sprinkled with 
Pinkerton men to suppress demonstrations. 
If so, it was wise management. But for cam- 
paign purposes the name of Pinkerton was used 
for the benefit of such sympathy as might be 
gained from under dogs who had been walked 
on by the Pinkerton men in labor struggles and 

the like. 

Oswald Garrison Villard wrote that “The 
Birth of a Nation” was “a deliberate attempt | 
to humiliate 10,000,000 American citizens and | 
portray them as nothing but beasts.” 


Hostile Criticism Makes a Box 
Office Record 


It was these attacks which made “ The Birth 
= ofa Nation” great. The roaring denuncia- 
= tions from the high places sent the whole pub- 

lic to see the picture and made that public pay 
a total of $15,000,000 at the box office to see 
what all the shouting was about. 

Dramatically, Griffith and others have done 
as well and sometimes better in screen crafts- 
manship. But no one has ever since been able 
to get into such profitable trouble. 

It is an interesting commentary that all this 
occurred while Europe was aroar with the open- | 
ing years of the World War. The- United | 
States had time to fight the Civil War over on | 
a screen text, while the world was coming apart 

next door. 

In the main the battle in behalf of “The 
Birth of a Nation” prevailed, with the inci- 
dental defeat of censorship measures in some 
thirty states and cities. 

The bitterness of the battle gave Griffith the 
theme for his next magnus opus, “Intolerance,” 
a tremendous effort to outdo “The Birth of a 
Nation” and expose on the screen the intoler- | 
ant absurdities of public opinion down the | 
aisles of history. 

Other effects, slightly less obvious, and more | 
closely confined within the motion picture in- 
dustry itself, are traceable in some degree to 
“The Birth of a Nation.” Somewhere be- 
tween the fact that this, a motion picture, was 
commanding such an unprecedented attention 
from high and low, and the fact that the | 
Griffith preachments were awakening a new 
appreciation of the institutional nature of the 
screen, came a new hunger in the industry for | 
a greater self-respect. 

“The Birth of a Natien,” following on the 

recedents of patronage of “Quo Vadis,” was 
bringing the “carriage trade” to the doors of 
the motion picture theaters. The industry 
began to realize dimly that it was time to turn 
from the manufacture of movies to the produc- 
tion of motion pictures. 

Self-consciousness Came as a preparation for 
a sensation for responsibility, which is today 

still slowly making its way into the motion 
picture industry. 
h For the first twenty years the motion picture 
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business had been fighting for the pennies in 
the slums. It was time to look a bit now 
toward the folks uptown. 

This escape from the nickelodeon point of 
view was accompanied by many curious phe- 
nomena. Film folks who should have been at 
Dinty Moore’s for corn beef and cabbage, or 
at Wasserbauer’s for paprika chicken with 
noodles, began now to conspicuously and or- 
nately lunch at Delmonico’s with religious 
fidelity. The blazing arrays of Kimberly door- 
knobs in vogue as testimonials of film pros- 
perity in 1910 gave way to the conspicuous 
modesty of single stones worn deep-set in rings 
of chaste platinum and black enamel. This 
became the sign and symbol of a film execu- 
tive. In the upper sanctoria of film offices 
waxed mahogany and two-tone walnut began’ 
to push out golden oak. Several of the best 
| auction pinochle players in New York gave up 
| the game and took to golf. 
| Every institution of profound correctness on 
the Avenue from Thorley to Tiffany felt the 
ingress of a new and sometimes timid line of 
customers. 


Motion Pictures “Damage 
Theater's Reputation” 


The lowly status from which the motion 
picture was now emerging is vividly illumi- 
nated by the records of a line of litigation which 
Arthur Hammerstein, of the Hammerstein 
Opera Co., brought in rọr4 against David 
Belasco, who had the temerity to sub-lease a 
|theater to Universal for the showing of 
“Trafic in Souls.” It will be found in the 
law libraries as Hammerstein Opera Company 
vs. Belasco. The legal issue was whether or 
not the showing of a motion picture violated 
a lease providing that the premises were “to 
be used and occupied by said tenant (Belasco) 
as a first class theater,” and that the tenant 
would not use or permit the premises to be 
used ‘‘for any purpose deemed disreputable or 
extrahazardous on account of fire,” etc. 

Now Belasco has used the theater for first 
class plays with admissions from 25 cents to 
$2.00. He licensed Universal’s use of the 
house for a picture at from 25 cents to a dollar 

| admission. Hammerstein alleged that the 
pictorial entertainment was not first class and 
that is was hazardous in the extreme. He won 
in the first court and lost on appeal. It is in- 
teresting that this famous impresario who con- 
sidered his theater so damaged by a motion 
picture show was the grandfather of Elaine 
Hammerstein, screen star of a more recent day. 

This impulse, to become inportant and all 
that, was immediately reflected in a new quest 
of stars and names which should support the 
new pose of impressiveness. 

Sometime early in to15 Morris Gest, 
Broadway stage impresario, appears to have 
suggested to the Lasky company that it would 
be possible to induce Geraldine Farrar, beauti- 
ful and anointed of the sacred aroma of the 
great Metropolitan Opera House, to appear in 
pictures. It was also even possible, it was sug- 
gested, that Farrar might prefer to go to Cali- 
fornia for the Lasky company, rather than to 
accept a contract with Zukor’s Famous 
Players—in the event she was properly trans- 
ported West and returned in a private car, 
being maintained the while in Hollywood in a 
manner that should become her position. 


Lasky Engages Geraldine Farrar 


Jesse Lasky and his then brother-in-law, 
Samuel, then Goldfish, met Farrar under the 
soft lights of her drawing-room and were 
promptly and properly swept into a contract. 
It stipulated three pictures, “‘Carmen,” 
“Maria Rosa” and “Temptation,” to be done 
in eight weeks, for a salary of $20,000, house, 
servants, groceries and motor car in Holly- 
wood—and a special car for the rail Journeys. 

A terrific blast of publicity followed this 
announcement. Figured in terms of space 
rates it was a million dollar move for both 
Farrar and the Lasky company. Farrar was 
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interviewed on everything from art to tooth- 
picks and the motion picture was rediscovered 
by several national magazines. Also the film | 
folks who lunched at Delmonico’s began to 
speak of her now as “Jerry,” they were acs 
democratic. 

Also the Box Office Attractions ae 
proceeded to prepare for the making of *“ Car- 
men” with Theda Bara. 

Through this same period of realignments 
the motion picture was undergoing important 
evolutions, notably at the Griffith studios in 
California, where incidental to his greater en- | 
terprises he was producing four reel dramas, 
released as Mutual Master Pictures under 

Aitken auspices in New York. Griffith was 
continuing the traditions of Biograph and | 
training a new coterie of directors. The 
Griffith counsels with his company about him 
under the pepper trees are reminiscent of the | 
garden schools of the old Greeks. Griffith sat, 
discoursing his enthusiasms from under the | 
shade of the ruins of a most disreputable straw | 
hat, often letting his interest run on to the 
neglect of rehearsals. Elmer Clifton, Jack 
Adolphi and W. Christy Cabanne were among 
the directors evolved and launched in this 
period. Experimenting his way along in the] | 
‘widening possibilities of photodrama construc- | 
tion, Griffith began to somewhat reluctantly 
admit that subtitles were becoming of at least | 

| casual importance and Anita Loos, the girl who | 
sent scenarios from San Diego, came to doctor 
scripts and sit in the counsels of the cutting 
room. 


Marshall Neilan Introduces Seena 
Owen to Pictures 


The Grifñth institution was growing and 
adding to the personnel of the screen. Signe | 
Auen, known to more recent periods by the | | 
phonetic equivalent of Seena Owen, in this | 
time put behind her the frivols of the little 
debutante set of Spokane and came down to 
Los Angeles for a career. She had begun 
playing bits in Morosco stock on the stage at 
the Alcazar. It was a trivial bit of destiny 
that on her way to the theater one Monday | 
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morning, speculating on the prospects of a 
part for the next week, she encountered 
Marshall Neilan, then directing Ruth Roland 
| one reelers for Kalem. 

Signe Auen and Neilan had met at the sum- 
mer resort of Lake Coeur d'Alene in Idaho 
some years before. In those pre-picture days 
the handsome young Neilan was the protege 
|of Colonel I. N. Peyton, of Los Angeles, and 
the driver of the Peyton motor cars. Neilan’s 
driving must have been excellent, since the 
Colonel considerably embarrassed the young 
man by pointing to him as an exemplary person 
to be emulated by the younger Peyton boys. 

Now Neilan was on his way up as a picture 
director and he advised Miss Auen to make a 
try at the studios. She applied to Frank 
Woods on the Griffith lot and Woods called 
Griffith in to see her. 

“I doubt if you will make an actress,” 
Grifith remarked. ‘You are too cold and 
unemotional.”’ 

He was sizing up this tall and haughty 
blonde girl, erect in the dignity of her Danish 
ancestry, to say nothing of the serious social 
traditions of Spokane. 

‘*[—I—I must be an actress, then,” Miss 
Auen replied, “because I am all trembling 
inside now.’ 

“ Guess you can stick around,” Griffith de- 
cided with a grin. 

A year ahead the future was holding the role 
of the Princess Beloved in “Intolerance” for 
Miss Auen. 

Back in New York a new conflict in the in- 
dustry was brewing within the Mutual Film 
Corporation. The Mutual with its Griffith- 

made Master Pictures was pursuing a strad- 
dling policy trying with a program of short 
pictures to hold the old nickelodeon trade 
while it strained to keep pace with the progress | 
of thë new feature idea. 

‘The Mutual Master Pictures, most unfor- 
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tunately, were being bought by the Mutual on 
a footage basis just like the little one reelers. 
This bulk method which tended to ignore 
quality gave a safe sure profit to the picture 
makers it they held down their costs. We have 
already seen how the rising cost of Chaplin’s 
services had by this condition lost him to 
Keystone and Mutual. 

Despite the attention now beginning to 
come to the long pictures in the larger theaters 
of the larger centers the old line motion picture | 
men were gravely shaking their heads over “the 
feature craze” and forecasting its early demise. 
For the time the figures seemed to be still on 
their side. The largest proportion of the sev- 
enteen thousand theaters of the country were 
still changing a program of short reels daily, | 
and a ten cent admission price had become 
common for only a few months. 


Trouble in “The Mutual” Camp 

The Mutual had prospects of making great 
| profits now if only things could be held on an 
| even keel. The concern had made peace with 
the Motion Picture Patents Company in July, 
1914, with a settlement of $50,000 and it mat- 
| tered nothing now how the still pending patent 
litigation of the test case between the Patents 
Company and Laemmle’s Universal might 
result. 

This new dramatic feature movement be- 
came the source now of discords and debates 
in the Mutual organization. John R. Freuler 
and Samuel 5. Hutchinson of the American 
Film Company, both Mutual stockholders, 
came home from a trip to Europe to find that 
their first feature, “The Quest,” with Mar- |. 
garita Fischer, had been put on the shelf by 
Mutual as unsatisfactory. 

They charged discrimination by H. E. 
| Aitken, the Mutual president, who had an |. 
interest in the New York Motion Picture con- 
| cern and the Griffith pictures, along with 
Kessel and Baumann. 

After an argument “The Quest” was ac- 
| cepted and released, but it had set the Mutual 
political pot to simmering and shortly it came 
to a boil. 

Meanwhile Aitken, who had taken an ageres- 
sive part in the formation of Mutual, was 
watching the progress of Paramount with 
Zukor and Lasky pictures, projecting new 
fancies of promotion and organization, 











The Triangle Company Is 


Launched 


Rumors reached the financial background of 
Mutual that Aitken was planning a new con- 
cern. 

At the annual meeting of May, 1915, Freuler 
was elected president of the Mutual Film Cor- 
poration to succeed Aitken. Freuler brought 
in John Cecil Graham, of prior exchange ex- 
perience in the West and terms with Universal 
and other concerns in the East, to be his gen- | 
eral manager, and Dennis J. Sullivan, formerly | 
of the sales board of the American Tobacco 
| Company, came in to operate the Freuler serial 
corporations releasing through Mutual. 

Aitken went out to follow the new idea. 
Also the New York Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion served notice of the termination of its 
relations with Mutual, taking thereby the 
Griffith, Ince and Sennett product. | 

Freuler began in haste to rebuild the Mutual 
supply of pictures with new feature contracts, 
on the footage basis which the” makers de- 
-manded. 

In July Aitken, after sundry financial con- 
ferences in New York, went West to La Hunta, 
Colorado, out in the sheep and sugar beet belt, 
to hold a most momentous meeting. D. W. 
Gniffth, Thomas Ince and Mack Sennett met 
him there and closed agreements. : 

The Tnangle Film Corporation was an- | 
nounced with a fanfare of publicity trumpets. 
It was both financial and theatrical showman- 
ship which dictated the next move. A policy 
of motion pictures at two dollars a seat was 
proclaimed. The catch word caught on and 

| brought a large newspaper attention. 





Before long Triangle stock went on the curb 
and began to climb most profitably. The 
motion picture had at last joined up with 
American industry and the manipulation of 


| the market. It was by this move “big busi- 
E ness” now. ) 
i In Los Angeles the New York Motion Pic- 


ture plant became the Fine Arts studio and | 
T D. W. Griffith began to outline a new line of 
productions for Triangle release. 


Griffith Mildly Interested in 
Fairbanks 


This brought another influx of names. Tri- | 
angle announced coming screen productions 
with DeWolfe Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock, 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, and other 
notables. 

Up at the Knickerbocker Grill, Adam and 
Charles Kessell and C. O. Baumann at lunch 
spied Douglas Fairbanks, then a Broadway 
stage star, at an adjacent table. They drew 
him into conversation and a contract with 
Triangle-Fine Arts. This was, they consid- 
ered, a considerable stroke. Fairbanks had 
been sought for pictures before, when Daniel 
Frohman decoyed him into the Famous 
Players studio just to look around. Famous 
Players made a scene with Fairbanks then, a | 
bit of action at a card table, in the hope of in- 
teresting him in the pictures. But this plan 
had come to nothing. 

Fairbanks started west and Griffith got a 
wire to prepare for his coming with a story. 

Griffith had plenty to do and no great en- 
thusiasm at the prospective addition of this 
new player, to him somewhat unknown. While 
Fairbanks sped across the country toward Los 
Angeles, Griffith called a hurried council of 
Frank Woods and Mary O'Connor of his sce- 
nario department, and there evolved a plot 
entitled “The Lamb.” It appeared on screen 
titles accredited to ‘Granville Warwick,” the 
name under which Griffith’s story conceptions 
went to the public. 


Griffith Displeased with 
| Fairbanks’ Acrobatics 


Fairbanks’ beginning with Griffith was most 
inauspicious. Griffith was not pleased with the 
new star's athletic tendencies. Fairbanks 
seemed to have a notion that in a motion pic- 
ture one had to keep eternally in motion and 
he frequently jumped the fence or climbed a 
church at unexpected moments not prescribed 
f bythe script. Griffith advised him to go into 
| keystone comedies. , 

The organization acquired John Emerson, 
actor and stage director, late of Charles Froh- 
man, Inc. Emerson had made two screen ap- 
pearances, the first one for Famous Players in | 
the screen version of “The Conspiracy,” in 
which he had starred on the stage, and of 
which he was the playwright. He now took | 
a motion picture on assignment on condition 
he could range at will and study the works. | 

` In the scenario and editing department he | 
found a considerable interest in the work of | 
the petite Anita Loos. 

l “It seems,” observed Emerson, reading a 

Loos script, “that you buy the kid’s clever 
lines in the scenario and then throw them 
away. Why not put them on the screen?” 
~ Clever titles did not mean a great deal to 
f Griffith. He thought entirely in terms of 
/} pictorial action and it was not consistent with 

his view to build situations by action which 

were going to deliver their punch in a title. 
\) Asa purist contending for his medium Griffith | 
IH was correct, but he no more than others could | 
E see that the photoplay was not to be the prod- 
ii uct of the camera alone, but must be a hybrid 
art, combining the picture and the printed 
word. That evolution was, none the less, 
‘immediately to hand. 
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Fairbanks, the star that Griffith did not ad- 
mire, Emerson, the novitiate director, and 
Anita Loos, the writer of bright words that 
Griffith did not entirely appreciate, were 








a ther pushed off together as a unit to work 
out their own destiny. It meant fame for all 
three of them, and the foundation of an im- 
proved technique of screen story telling. The 
Griffith development of screen action now 
picked up a lot of Loos words. Some of the 
early Triangle releases thereby appeared with 
as much as forty per cent of their footage de- 
voted to titles. The business of making “ wise 
cracks” began to be a new motion picture pro- 
fession. 


“Smart” Titles Become the Rage 


The effect first become apparent on screen 
humor. Without the assistance of the word, 
which has ever counted so much in American 
humor, the funny business of tbe screen was 
limited rather strictly to slapstick action. 
Perhaps the humor is much the same. The 
smart-aleck bumpkin’s idea of a joke is to pull 
your chair out from under you, but Bernard 
Shaw does the same thing with verbal paradox. 

Anyway in the Loos-Emerson-Fairbanks 
period the screen language of action began to 
establish relations with the language of the 
written word. 

The motion picture had broken away with 
constructive finality from the practice of the 
dark ages when film editors interlarded their 
| pictures with stock titles selected from reels of 

stock titles, “ Wedding Bells,” “The next day” 
and “Years later.” 
The relation of the title and picture is still 
evolving with prospect of another equally im- 
portant step to come when picture makers will 
take the mechanical pains to present title and 
picture simultaneously. There have been 
symptoms and embryonic efforts in that direc- 
tion for some years. Under the established 
method, as old as the screen, a motion picture 
title by reason of its complete interruption of 
the pictorial flow, must be either a forecast of 
a scene to come or an after-thought of one 
which has passed. The wise-crackers will have 
a new chance when they can put the words 
alongside the action. 


Photoplay Magazine Starts as a 
Theater Program 


The rise of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE began in 
this same period. In 1914 the magazine, 
which had begun in Chicago as a theater pro- 
gram, now came into,the hands of the W. F. 
Hall Printing Company. PHOTOPLAY was in 
weak and feeble condition and there was great 
doubt as to whether anything could be done 
for it. Robert M. Eastman of the W. F. Hall 
concern knew of James R. Quirk’s successful 
efforts in behalf of Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine. Quirk was from the newspaper field with 
experience in Boston, Washington and New 
York. Eastman went seeking Quirk and 
found him with an advertising agency engaged — 
in trying to keep the nation happy and on time 
by campaigns to sell phonographs and gold 
watches. Quirk was invited into the maga- 
zine project as its editor and publisher. It 
was merely a printer’s bill with 13,000 circu- 
lation. What little advertising it carried had 
been sold on any sort of a basis to get ina few 
dollars. Today the property is rated as one 
of the great publishing successes of the last 
decade, with the largest circulation of any pub- | 
lication of its kind in the world. : 

One of the innovations of PHOTOPLAY was a | 
line of serious attention to the directors of 
motion pictures. This brought the beginning 
of recognition by the public for the man who f 
stood alongside the camera telling the actors — 
what to do. It published the first stories of ` 
Griffith, Sennett, Ince and others. Up to this — 
time the public had heard of no one but the 
actor. 

Both in the art of the studio and the business — 
of film distribution, theater presentation and 
screen finance, the motion picture in 1914 and — 
191s rose to an entirely new importance. — 
Meanwhile the war in Europe was extending — 
effects and influences which neither the United © 





States nor its motion pictures could longer 
‘ignore. New personalities, new alignments 
and new excitements were coming. 

The coming of the feature picture into para- | 
mount position should have been an evolution, | 
but it was a revolution. The shooting begins 


in the next chapter. | 
[TO BE CONTINUED | 
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CHAPLIN REVELATIONS! 


A new and deeply inside view of the most important 
period of Charles Chaplin’s screen career is here revealed 
Its striking interest comes from the 


for the first time. 


insight which it gives concerning the whole star-mak- 
ing process and the steps of which fame is built. 


Although Mr. Ramsaye keeps himself out of his own 
writings, it should be added that he was a confidential 
assistant to John R. Freuler through the period con- 
cerned and a party to some of the remarkable opera- 
Read here how a wistful waif 
of the London tenements came into his kingdom. 


tions never told before. 
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Chapter XXXII 


N the days of 1915-16 the overlords of the motion picture 
‘industry were just beginning to learn how to cover the linen 
of the luncheon table with giant arithmetic. i 
The outstanding events of the period were the parries and 
thrusts of a revolution which was sweeping the established prac- 
tices of the industry aside. A new spectacular rise of the stars 
was beginning as new standards of the art of making pictures 
were forcing extraordinary changes in the business of selling 
those same pictures. 

The larger events of the time were the astonishing adven- 
tures and dramas of the New York film offices and directors’ 
meetings, rather than the affairs of the studio. 

The revolution in the motion picture world was born of the 
art, and it became a revolution instead of an evolution because 
the old masters of the 
business resisted the new 
masters of the art. 


The public al- 
ways will be served. 
In spite of all com- 
mercial safeguards 
and devices it will 
buy its pictures 
from those who 
serve the public 
most to its taste. 
No monopoly, how- 
ever founded, can 
stand against this 
fact. 


Adolph Zukor has 
been quoted as saying, 
“There will never be a 
monopoly in the motion 
picture business because 
there never can be a 
monopoly of brains.” 
This great truism has 
not, however, prevented 
any of the contemporary 
flm magnates from at- 
tempting the nearest pos- z 
sible approximation of 
monopolies of brains and 


Film Company. 








Charlie Chaplin and John Freuler, president of the Mutual 


In 1916, Freuler paid Chaplin the record- 
smashing salary of $10,090 a week 


The first two-dollar picture house saw 
Dr. Riesenfeld conducting the or- 

chestra. Heis now managing director 
of three big New York film theaters 


~ 


screen abilities, whether said abilities consist of brains or legs. 

From 1895 to 1908 the film chieftains fought for a control 
based on monopoly ownership of patents and film. Then for 
about five years more they made a fight on the basis of licenses 
to use those patents. Now the struggle was beginning to center 
in 1915 on the question of the merit of the pictures themselves. 
Theindustry had been mostly business and very littleart. Now 
the art was becoming important and the business had to be 
made over. 

In the years of 1915 and ’16 the motion picture industry was 
re-shaping itself almost unconsciously to the newly discovered 
component of brains in the recipe of film concoction. 

This we have seen come gradually with the slow steps of the 
art, beginning with the “story picture” idea in Edwin S. 
Porter’s “The Great Train Robbery,” amplified vastly in D. 
W.Griffith’s broadening of screen technique, and lastly enriched 
with a new scope as the 
Loos-Emerson labors 
made the printed word 
in the subtitle a real cle- 
ment of the picture and 
not a mere make-shilt 
and stop-gap for direc- 
torial omissions. Liter- 
ature and pictures were 
fused together. 

Prior to this period 
the motion picture in- 
dustry had tried all of 
the common industrial 
tools of control and 
monopoly, mostly a mat- 
ter of physical materials, 
physical processes and 
machine patents—every- 
thing but the brains. 

Before the litigations 
by which the Motion 
Picture Patents Com- 
pany, and its offspring, 
the General Film Com- 
pany, tried to control 
the industry had come to 
theirconclusions in court, 
the outlaw and maverick 
independents had 
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achieved a practical victory. 
They were doing business in 
spite of all manner of injunc- 
tions and law suits. Their 
power, which rose above the 
law, was based on the sheer fact 
that the motion picture was no 
longer a mere matter of raw 
stock and machines, as it had 
been before ideas on the screen 
became so overwhelmingly im- 
portant. 

The coming of the n w order 
was indicated in many moves 
of the day. The government 
suit under the Sherman act 
against the monopolistic tac- 
tics of the General Film Com- 
pany resulted in a rather tooth- 
less decision which ordered the 
General to desist and refrain 
from its unlawful acts, what- 
ever they may have been. The 
decision was far too late to 
mean anything in practical 
workings. 

The General had been the 
instrument of piling up millions 
in profits in the five years be- 
fore. Now it was through for 
reasons entirely outside the 
law. William Fox, pressing 
hard on his long standing case 
against the General, fought 
through by Gustavus and Sol 
Rogers, triumphed in a settlement for the sum of $300,000. 

The Fox settlement betrayed the disintegration process going 
onin General. Nobody wanted to be president of the company, 
J. J. Kennedy had resigned and departed from the concern. 
George Kleine was elected president against his will and in his 
absence. Kleine, above all others, had opposed a cash settle- 
ment with Fox before fighting through to the last legal resource. 
Yet he, as president of General, had to sign the settlement 
papers. He got even by refusing to contribute his percentage 
of the $300,000. In the same period the General Film Company 
settled a similar suit with ten exchangemen, headed by the 
Chicago Film Exchange, for the same sum. It was therefore 
ten times as big a bargain. Fox, as Kleine pointed out, had had 
film service all of the time he was fighting, while the ten ex- 
changes of the other suit had been actually put out of business. 

Meanwhile the patents litigation hung on, not to be settled 
until April 9, 1917, when the U. S. Supreme court in the case of 
the Motion Picture Patents Company vs. The Universal Film 
Manufacturing Company held that the Patents company could 
not force the use of licensed film 
only, on patented projectors in 
the theaters. That was the 
end, after two decades of war, 
of the patents fights which be- 
gan in 1897. This decision, 
like the rest, was really of no 
great importance. If the Pat- 
ents company had won it could 
have collected large sums, but 
this would not have affected at 
all the development of the 
screen. 

A more specific and pictorial 
index to the situation is to be 
had from a conversation which 
at this time took place in the 
office of Kalem between Frank > 
Marion, president, and William 
Wright, general manager. 

“The business is going into 
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Peace.” 


new job. 





Billie Burke as she appeared in “Gloria's Romance,” for 
which she received $150,000 for thirty weeks’ work 


Bere us the itory of: 


How the picture trust busted itself, and he had sold to the General 
what became of the pieces. 

How a picture on Florenz Ziegfeld’s piano 
got Billie Burke the title role in ‘‘Gloria’s 
Romance” and $150,000. 

How Vitagraph came to sue Henry Ford 
for a million over “The Battle Cry of 


How high finance and low cunning fought 
for a chance to give Charlie Chaplin a 


otion Picture 


these long pictures. ‘They tie 
up a lot of money and you take 
| a chance,” said Marion. “We 
will keep Kalem going as long 
as the short pictures last, and 
then we'll quit.” 
| That was exactly what 
Kalem did. The last few 
| months of this once famous 
concern were occupied with 
an attempt to convert it into a 
film laboratory for the service 
of the feature making indc- 
pendents. 

And it was this Kalem which 
had brought to the screen 
Sidney Olcott, Marshall Neilan 
and Robert Vignola, celebrated 
directors of today, and among 
the stars Ruth Roland, Helen 
Holmes and Alice Joyce. When 
Kalem quit they went on. 

Most of the old licensed film 
concerns, however, endeav- 
ored to catch step with the new 
pace. We have seen 1n earlier 
chapters how George Kleine ol 
the licensed group was indeed 
one of the pace makers with 
his foreign made features be- 
ginning with “Quo Vadis,” 
“Spartacus,” “Cabiria™ and 
the like. Vitagraph was also 
progressively busy across the 
period when the short reel pro- 
grams died to make way for the features. Essanay and 
Selig in Chicago entered the feature market by the same easy 
stages. 

The utter futility of the old General Film Company, which 
grew up to sell pictures out of a hopper like coal from a bin, 
regardless of quality, now became painfully apparent. General 
could not distribute features. There were both organic and 
interior political reasons, too remote to discuss here. 

Out of this situation the effulgent V. L. 5. E. was formed, 
being incorporated April 13, 1915, at Albany, to distribute the 
feature pictures of the concerns represented in its list of officers: 
Albert E. Smith of Vitagraph, president; Sigmund Lubin, vice- 
president; William N. Selig, treasurer; George K. Spoor, 
secretary. Walter W. Irwin, a lawyer and brother-in-law of 
William Randolph Hearst, became the general manager of the 
concern. V. L. 5. E. was a confession the “trust” had busted 
itself. 

Kleine, who had had important plans for production of fea- 
tures in Italy, now upset by the world war, began to realign 
these plans for American oper- 
ation and went into production, 
using the Biograph plant in 
New York. He now again had 
such a system of exchanges as 


i 


Film Company five years be- 
fore. This became for a short 
period in 1917 the major com- 
ponent of yet another distrib- 
uting system known as K.E. 
S. E., including Kleine, Essa- 
nay, Selig and Edison. 

The last of the great serial 
projects appeared under Kleme 
auspices in this same range oÍ 
development. In the late 
autumn of 1915 the Randolph 
Film Corporation was organ- 
ized in Chicago, in many re- 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE II4 | 
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spects a successor to the Syndicate Film Cor- 
poration which had profited so amazingly with 
“The Million Dollar Mystery.” The Ran- 
dolph concern projected such a serial as had 
never been attempted before. It was to be a 
serial play with a truly famous star, a story by 
a first rank writer of popular fiction and pro- 

duction on a basis of quality comparable with 
the best features. The plan had as usual, 
Chicago Tribune tie-ups, and Max Annenberg 
of the Chicago Tribune, who had dealt with the | 
“Million Dollar Mystery” and “The Diamond 
from the Sky” went star hunting. Several 
stars were considered, among them Hazel 
Dawn. 

The situation was still much of a puzzle 
when Annenberg, being in New York, chanced 
upon his friend Florenz Ziegfeld, the well- 
known glorifier of the American girl. They 
strolled up Broadway together and turned in 
at the Ansonia to continue the chat in Zieg- 
feld’s suite. 

While Ziegfeld was looking for the glasses, 
or something, Annenberg strolled about ad- 
miring the drawing room. On the grand piano 
was a most imposing framed platinum print 
photograph of Billie Burke, who was and is 
also Mrs. Ziegfeld. 


Pictures Seek Billie Burke 

“There's our star—if we can get her,” 
Annenberg decided on the spot. 

When Ziegfeld returned the negotiating be- 
gan. 

Billie Burke was on tour in the west. If 
pressed her manager, being also her husband, 
would in his managerial capacity communi- 
cate the offer which reached the in teresting 
ape of $150,000 for thirty weeks’ work in the 
hims 

Mr. Ziegfeld finally prevailed on Mrs. Zieg- 
feld and was rewarded with a fee of $25,000. 
The entire sum of Miss Burke's salary was put 
up in advance with the Astor Trust Company 
in New York. 

Rupert Hughes, a stellar writer of fiction for 
the Red Book magazine under Ray Long's 
editorship, was employed to write the story | 
under the patrician title of “Gloria’s Ro- 
mance,” also for $25,000. All motion picture 
serials, before and after, have had dime novel 
titles. This was to be most de-luxely different. 

Otherwise the success pattern of “The Mil- 
lion Dollar Mystery” was followed through. 
James M. Sheldon, who had been president of | 
the Mystery concern became president of the 
Randolph. Paul R. Kuhn who had evolved 
much of the statistics and merchandising of the 
Mystery went to work on “ Gloria’s Romance.” 

The Kleine selling forces went into the field 
and amazed the industry. <A total of $850,000 
pre-release contracts were signed with the best 
theaters of the country. Then the picture 
came out and in showland parlance “flopped.” 
Many reasons were offered. Probably faults of 
production were an element, but the major fact 
was that the motion picture theaters of top 
rank had outgrown the serial age. 


“‘Gloria’s Romance” practically 
marked the end of the motion pic- 
ture serial as a significant factor in 
motion picture development. It 
had served and was done. 


Although the motion picture industry had 
been too busy to pay much attention to it, the 
World War had been in progress a year when 
the autumn of 1915 arrived. 

But the pressure of political and economic 
events operating to draw America closer to the 
struggle began to make an impress. The first 
motion picture recognition that it might be 
America’s war, too, came with Commodore J. 
Stuart Blackton’s swift enthusiasm over Hud- 
son Maxim’s war inspired book “ Defenseless 
America.” 





Riesenfeld, unconscious, kept smiling through. | 
One day the explosion came. Mahler fired 
Riesenfeld and the smile. 

Riesenfeld sought America, the land of | 
promise. It did not seem to fulfill the promises 
| very rapidly. He walked the boardwalk at 
| Atlantic City and wondered whether to starve 
or jump into the surf. Then a wisp of a chance 
came. A booking agent sent word he would 
like to hear Riesenfeld play. A young woman 
went along to play the piano accompaniment. 
Her playing was weak and thin, because of 
her nervous tension over this moment so im- 
portant to Riesenfeld. To cover the short- 
comings of the piano as much as might be 

Riesenfeld played his mightiest with the violin, 
double stopping for a w ealth of tone. 


Pianist Wins Fame on Violinist’s 
Playing 

He knew he had done well, and hoped the 
weakness of the piano might be overlooked. 
It was, entirely. Word came the next day that 

the agent had an engagement for the wonderful 

pianist. For the time being, he added, there 
was no prospect for the violinist. 

But there came a turn in the tide and Riesen- 

feld appeared as the concert master for Oscar | 
Hammerstein at the Manhattan opera house. 
When Mahler came from Vienna in 1907 to 
conduct “Tristan” at the Metropolitan, 
Riesenfeld had his day of triumph. His fid- 
| dling of Massenet's “ Meditation” was second 
| only. in public approval to the very bare back 
of Mary’s “Thais.” Meanwhile Mahler's en- 
gagement met indifferent success. 

From the Knickerbocker engagement for 
Triangle, Riesenfeld went with Rothafel to the 
new Rialto, which continued for some years 
the most successful of the motion picture 
theaters of Broadway. When in 1918, Roth- 
afel left to engage in an experiment in produc- 
tion, Riesenfeld succeeded to the post he now 
holds. His methods of interpretive musical | 
treatment of the photoplay are to Fe counted 
a large contribution to the art of motion picture 
presentation, extending a wide influence. | 

The real sensation of the season of 1915-16 
was yet to come. 

Charlie Chaplin was now the biggest single 
fact of the screen. He was yet with the 
Essanay Company, working at the California 
studios. The Essanay-Chaplin pictures were 
tremendously successful, attaining wide circu- 
| lation. 


Old Chaplin Films “Bootlegged” 


Meanwhile the old Keystone-Chaplin come- 
dies with which he had made his first invasion 
of the screen were working to the limit of the 
prints still in the stock of the Mutual Film 
Corporation. The secession of Kessel and 
Bauman and their New York Motion Picture 
| Corporation group, including Keystone, to go 
with Harry E. Aitken for the formation of 
Triangle, left the Mutual in a difficult position. 
The differences between John R. Freuler, head 
of the new administration in Mutual, and the | 
Aitken contingent were bitter. The Keystone 
concern would supply the Mutual with no new 
| prints on the old Chaplin subjects. As the 
Mutual’s prints of such classics as “Dough and 
Dynamite” wore out they could not be re- 
placed. At the same time the numerous 
state’s right and independent exchange men 
| were getting a bootleg supply of re-imported 
Keystone Chaplins. These were prints of the 
same subjects made for Mutual, sold by Key- | 
stone abroad for foreign consumption and 
shipped back into the United States. Also a 
large traffic in “duped” copies of Chaplin 
comedies, made by screen outlaws by the 
illegal process of making a negative from a posi- 
tive print, gained large circulation. The dupes 
went out by the thousands to the low grade 
market of the lingering nickelodeons, with both | 
managements and audiences of an uncritical 
sort. 

The result of this was to give Chaplin the 
greatest screen showing in the history of the | 
art. No one, not even Mary Pickford in the 


















a letter to Maxim asking for the motion pic- 
iure rights and enclosing a check as first pay- 
ment as material evidence of his earnestness. 


Te 







Vitagraph Theater in Broadway. The picture 
man. It wasa preparedness preachment which 
von warm endorsement trom the belligerently 
ded, most conspicuously from Colonel 
Pri Roosevelt, then having a bully time 
‘with the Plattsburgh training camp. 
‘December first an airplane flew over the city 





picture. Thisannoyed Henry Ford. Ford was 
‘occupied at the moment with a certain trip to 


E ore but he promised to look into the mat- | 


on his return. 


“The Battle Cry of Peace” 


e 


Blackton read the book one night and dashed 


‘starred Norma Talmadge and Charles Rich- | 


Under the title of “The Battle Cry of | 
Peace” the picture was pretentiously produced | 
and duly presented in September, 1915, at the | 


he Detroit dropping advertising bombs for the | _ 





April 12, 1916, the New York World and 


other important newspapers all over the coun- 
‘try carried a full page proclamation by Ford 
charging that “The Battle Cry of Peace” was 
plain propaganda for the professional war mer- 
chants and munitions makers. Ford delivered 
his broadside at Maxim’s book and Blackton’s 
picture quite impartially. He pointed out that 
Maxim munitions corporation stock was on the 
‘market. 

After the always-to-be-expected exchange of 
denials and charges in the columns of the news- 
papers, the V itagraph fled a damage suit 
against Henry Ford for just one round million 
dollars. 

Ford was served with the papers in the lobby 
of the Biltmore as he was leaving for Detroit 
on the afternoon of August 21, 1916. The ac- 











ederal court by Ford's motion. A few legal 
otions were made and the suit was forgotten. 
The same month of the eruption of “The 
Battle Cry of Peace,” the Triangle Film Cor- 
poration made good its advertising threat of 
two-dollar-a-seat pictures, with the opening of 
the Knickerbocker theater as its Broadway 
house. The night of September 23, rors, all 
the motion picture personages of New York 


turned out to see what had been brought forth | 


after the great fanfare of trumpets of Triangle 
F irbanks The opening bill included Douglas 
airbanks’ first screen appearance in “‘The 
b.” Signe Auen (Seena Owen) played 
Eite. The showing included the first 
Thomas Ince Triangle picture, “The Iron 
Strain, ” with Dustin Farnum and Enid Markey, 
and “My Valet,” with Raymond Hitchcock. 
_ Tt was the most ornate opening that Samuel 
Rothafel, now lured away from the Strand 















Bective the orchestra that night, began his 
motion { picture career, which today finds him 
the managing director of the Rialto, Rivoli and 
Criterion theaters in Broadway, while Rothafel 
presides at the Capitol. 


' begins in Vienna, considerably spangled 
highlights and shadows. His musical 
fareer opened with a disappointment. When a 
child violinist with big ambitions, he was taken 
to : a famous Vienna instructor. 


The Smile That Cost a Job 


: “You have no chance,” the great man said, 
“h cause your little finger i is too short for the 












Riesenfeld invested years of practise, train- 
ig that abbreviated finger, and marvel of mar- 
als it grew. The youngster became something 
la protege of the famous Strauss of Vienna, 
d in time rose to the position of concert 
laster at the Vienna opera house. Then came 
a crash at fate. 

Gustav Mahler, master of the Vienna opera, 
ing a musician and a whimsical one, ob- 
red with annoyance that this able young 
nist was always smiling. It made Mahler 


a 


n was removed Gom the state courts to | 


1eater, could execute. Hugo Riesenfeld, | 


F Riesenfeld brought yet another career of | 
omance to enrich the annals of the screen. His | 





vish, then angry. It wore on Mahler, while | : 


When you - 










days of her Biograph one-reelers, had been so 
often and so constantly on the screen. 


+ Some measure of the amazing 
‘Chaplin circulation may be gained 
from consideration of one single 
theater, the humble little Crystal 
Hall, operated in Fourteenth street, 
_ New York, in connection with a 
- penny arcade. A Chaplin comedy 
went on the screen there with the 
_ release of his Keystone pictures in 
1913. From that day until the 
establishment burned in 1923, ten 
years later, Chaplin was off that 
screen a total of four days. In 
those four days the management 
_ experimented with Chaplin sub- 
stitutes in the form of comedies 
= made by two of his best imitators. 
_ The experiment proved that Four- 
teenth street would accept nothing 
but the genuine. In a single day 
_ the receipts of the film show would 
drop fifty per cent if the genuine 
_ Chaplin was missing. 
_ Mary Pickford had gone into feature pic- 
tures of more pretentious length, which could 
not play so many theaters as the one and two 
reel Chaplin comedies. Also the number of 
theaters had immensely grown since her de- 


parture from the short “program” films. The | 


only other star in the same circulation class was 
G. M. Anderson of Essanay in his Broncho 
Billy pictures, which appeared at the rate of 
one a week for more than three hundred and 
fifty weeks. But the Broncho Billy pictures 


saw their zenith before the feature era and were | 
primarily of nickelodeon quality. Chaplin 


alone played with the same picture to all classes 
and all screens. His comedies were short 
enough and good enough to appear with a 
Pickford feature in the best theaters. At the 
same time Chaplin was so primary in the ap- 
peals of his comedy that his pictures also ran 
as screen mates to the Broncho Billy cowboy- 
shoot’em-dead saloon dramas in the nickel 


shows. 


_ The sum total of Essanay Chaplins, the worn | 
out Keystone prints of Mutual, the re-im- | 
ported prints and the outlaw dupes piled up | 


his fame. It was not circulation which made 
him great, to be sure. It was the merit of his 
product. This circulation by channels, both 
fair and devious, recognized his merit and 


spread it out to let the world be aware of his 


greatness. 


Chaplin in Big Demand in a 
“Short” Market 


This situation outside and the Chaplin 
hunger within the Mutual Film Corporation 
created the situation which rocketed Chaplin 
into a yet greater fame and development which 
both broke and made screen precedents with 
far reaching effect. 

_ The reports and letters from Mutual’s sixty- 
eight exchanges brought this clamor for new 
prints of the Keystone Chaplins to the desk 
Where John R. Freuler of Mutual sat in the 


Masonic Temple building, facing out toward 


the imposing Metropolitan clock tower. Hard- 
ly a day or an hour passed that there was not 
some evidence about this office that the thea- 
ters were crying for Chaplin. 

_ Other great film distributing concerns, and 
some that hoped to become great, sensed the 
e demand. Many deep plans were laid for 
capture of Chaplin. His Essanay contract 
not more than half fulfilled when these 
plans began to blossom into campaigns. 
_Essanay was soon alert. It became most 
difficult for strangers and emissaries from the 
Hast to see Chaplin. The guards at the 
Essanay West Coast studio tightened the re- 
Strictions and sight seeing parties were held at 


Ts, 
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their distance. 

















‘did not want to keep him. The curious reasons 
is paradoxical situation will presently 
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‘Essanay wanted to keep Chaplin. It also | 


Joseph Finn of Chicago, still sitting close in 
the throne councils of Mutual and service to 
the Freuler administration, assigned some 
gum-shoe reconnoitering at the Essanay | 
|studio. The resourceful Jay Casey Cairns of 
|the Finn organization, being at the time in 
Santa Barbara gleaning publicity items for the 
promotion of the world’s longest serial, “The 
Diamond from the Sky,” was delegated to look 
into the possibilities of negotiation with Chap- 
lin. Cairns did not find it difficult to spare the 
time for this, since, owing to the secrecy of the 
policies of Samuel S. Hutchinson of the Ameri- 
can Film Company, he could not get into the 
studio to see the Diamond being made, any- 
way. Cairns was press-agenting the product 
by what leaked through the fence. 

Cairns’ first attack on the Essanay plant was 
rebuffed. He retired for meditation and prayer 

and next appeared at the Essanay studio at- 
tired in spurs and chaps. He mingled with the | 
extra cowboys at the corral and went in to see 
Chaplin on horseback. It was a victory for 
the cavalry. 

Big business moves in mysterious ways its 
wonders to perform. 

Cairns’ wires back to the seat of strategy in- | 
dicated that Chaplin could be approached and 
might listen to invitations to leave Essanay if 
couched in golden accents. 

But it was not a deal that could be closed, 
signed and sealed at one luncheon conference. 
It was evident that it was going to be a cam- 
paign. 


Chaplin Becomes a Much Wanted 
| Man 


_ There was not only Essanay to deal with, 
Lut also the competition of the other concerns 
which wanted Chaplin. Even more compli- 
cating obstacles were raised by a number of 
persons who in guises of friendship or social 

connection put themselves between Chaplin 

and the bidders for his services. Everybody 
who saw a promise of a profit in some phase of 

a Chaplin transaction went in to stealthily 
commercialize the situation. 

The business of stalking Chaplin honey- | 
combed the cafes and hotels of Los Angeles 
with intrigue. 

At one time there were not less than twelve 
special agents of would-be employers in Los 
Angeles laying lures and snares and rattling 
golden promises. It was a situation only to be 
paralleled by the swarming of spies, agents and 
diplomats in Switzerland during the World 
War. Detective agencies were employed to 
check on agents suspected of double-crossing | 
their principals. Then shadows were employed | 
to shadow the shadows. 

The Mutual Film Corporation was reason- 
ably fortunate in this maze of intrigonometry. 
It took secretly into its service a man who was 
entirely faithful to his trust of negotiating for 
Mutual with one single exception—he also 
negotiated a bit in behalf of the Universal Film 
Manufacturing Company. If Mutual had 
failed or disappointed him he would still have 
had a principal back of him. But this was mild 
intrigue, by comparison, and a reasonably 
simple situation. 


The Chaplin Brothers Enjoy the 
Situation 

For nearly a year this man stood watch over | 
Chaplin. He joined clubs, went on parties, 
chummed and lobbied and made friendships 
which could bring him close to the comedian 
and give opportune moments. The espionage 
agent received checks from New York and sent 
back interesting letters’of report—presumably 
in duplicate, since John R. Freuler was once | 
mildly puzzled by receiving a carbon copy ona 
most important phase of the campaign. 

Chaplin was decidedly aware of the situ- 
ation. He doubtless enjoyed every aspect of 
it. Sydney Chaplin, being the comedian’s 
brother, was also a subject of considerable 
campaigning. He also enjoyed it. 

The bidding began to reach lofty figures 











This experience following upon his great increase 
in salary on leaving Keystone for Essanay, 
was surely well calculated to make the young 
‘man wonder just how much he might be worth. 

incidentally the salary career of Charlie Chap- 
lin is a rather sensationally lucid proof of the 
point, sometimes disputed, that the fair price is 
exactly what the traffic will bear. 












cussed this very issue of his value with George 


response was a proposal for a profit sharing 
basis of employment for Chaplin for the next 
year. He laid before his valued comedian a 
proposition which, on the basis of the business 
of the current year, promised Chaplin a per- 
sonal profit of about a half a million. 


forted. 
Charlie was headed east. He had been hear- 
ing from the agents and emissaries of the film 
"chiefs of Broadway at the long range of Los 
_ Angeles. Now he would move up closer and 
see if they would speak a little louder. 
_ They certainly would. 


©  Chaplin’s signature was not dry on the hotel | 


register when the new campaign, bigger and 
F Petter than ever, began. 
f 


Chaplin never suspected that he had so | 


~ many, many warm friends. They kept getting 
warmer. They tried to take Chaplin like Cleo- 
patra took Anthony. All the delights of Man- 
hattan, with considerable frankincense and 
_ myrrh, were laid before him. When the Prince 
of Wales comes to town he gets attention. 
_ Chaplin got action. | 
Some of the bidding film makers overplayed 
their hospitable hands and made the canny 
_ Chaplin suspect that they could not possibly 
mean all that they said. 
The negotiations in behalf of the Mutual 
were conducted by John R. Freuler in a some- 
what more conservative manner. Freuler was 
_ never a part of the extravagantly ostentatious 
play life with which many film magnates were 
fringing their careers. He was in the motion 
aes business entirely as a business. His 
discussions with Chaplin, for this very reason, 
assumed a sensational contrast with the other 
campaigns. Freuler was pictorially, too, at an 
advantage. Hisimposing height, crowned with 
white hair and a benignly efficient manner, 
made his mere mention of a million sound like 
hard money in the drawer. He looked more 
like a millionaire than anyone else in the film 
trade. 


The simple truth is that Chaplin was not at | 
all sure that there was any reality whatever | 
in all this terrific bombardment of offers and | 


conversations in which verbal millions were 


tossed about in such abundance like confetti | 


in the standard cabaret scene. 


_ After the parties began to pall on Chaplin | 


and he had seen the bright lights turned off in 
the early morning, the Freuler campaign be- 


gan to take effect. It carried to him more con- | 
_viction of reality than the rest. He doubted | 


"everybody, but doubted Freuler the least. 

_ A tentative reaching back to see what 
_Essanay would do, showed that Spoor would 
= not raise his final figures. 


Freuler Signs Up the Great 
Comedian 


_ Chaplin and Freuler came to an agreement 
one Wednesday night in February, 1916, at the 
_ Close of a conversational session on the mezza- 
nine floor of the Hotel Astor. | 

_ The price was $10,000 a week for Chaplin's 
Services, for a year, payable each Saturday, 
and a bonus of $150,000 for the signing of the 
contract, total $670,000 for the year’s work. 
_ Freuler turned to a writing desk in the foyer 
and wrote Chaplin a check for $5,000 on the 
First National Bank of Milwaukee, then and 
there 
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thecks for $45.000. 

Meanwhile Nathan Burkan, attorney for 
Chaplin, and Samuel Field, attorney for the 
Mutual Film Corporation, labored over the 


Tt! ... 


Presently the time came when Chaplin dis- | 


K. Spoor of Essanay in Chicago. Spoor’s | 


Chaplin was amazed, startled, but com- | 





The next day Chaplin received additional 





most exhaustive and complex personal service 
contract in the history of the pictures. 

The following Friday the contract was 
formally signed at the Mutual offices in Twen- 
ty-third street. 

The high financing was not over. Nathan 
Burkan demonstrated his genius by selling his 
six dollar fountain pen, with which the con- 

tract was signed, to Freuler for thirty-five dol- 
lars. It seems that Billie Burke and sundry 
other stars had signed contracts with that same 
pen and Freuler deemed that it was time to 
retire it from such costly activity. 

Chaplin on this day received another check 
from Freuler for $100,000, completing the 
| bonus payment. 

Chaplin still clutched the $100,000 check in 
his hand as Freuler bid him good day at the 
elevator. 

Chaplin turned to his brother Syd as they 
reached the street. 

“Well, I’ve got this much if they never 
give me another cent. Guess I'll go and buy a 
whole dozen neckties.” 

It was a large dramatic moment in the emo- 
tional life of this young man who makes a joke 
of the world because it is so sad. 

A few days later, on March 16, Chaplin cele- 
brated, or at least could have celebrated if he 
had wanted to, his twenty-seventh birthday. 

It is natural, meanwhile, to wonder why the 
| Essanay concern let the profitable Chaplin 
pass into other hands so lightly. George K. 
Spoor frankly calculated that the year of 1916 
held promise of a profit of $1,300,000 on Chap- 
lin pictures. He would have been able to have 
held the services of the comedian against any 
competition. Essanay was strongly financed 
and with ample resources. Yet Spoor let a 
million walk out the front door. 


One ManWho Couldn't Use Chaplin 


When Chaplin said, “I can get a guarantee 
of $650,000,” Spoor’s answer was, “ Run along 
and get it, boy.” 


The motion picture has never guessed the | 


answer. Spoor was at bitter odds with G. M. 


Anderson, his partner. The “S” of Essanay | 


was through with the “A.” 

With Chaplin profits pouring into the con- 
cern, Anderson’s interest in Essanay would 
have been both valuable and costly indeed. 
With Chaplin gone Anderson’s shares would 
be worth a great deal less. Spoor executed a 
bear movement by letting Chaplin go. Then 
he bought out Anderson. 

So ended the screen career of Broncho Billy, 
among the first of the famous players of the 
screen, by the same gesture which sent Chaplin 
on to a greater fame. 

This was the beginning of the end of the 
greatness of Essanay. Swift changes left this 
concern, along with the other members of the 
General Film Company group, unsuccessfully 
struggling against the feature tide and the new 
order. But Essanay had won millions for 
Spoor and he had them, safely anchored in 
Chicago lake shore real estate. Essanay did 
not matter so much any more. 

Chaplin’s salary in his new job with Mutual 
was to begin on March 20, ro16. 

Meanwhile Freuler was profoundly busy 
with the financing of the Chaplin project. 
Even big operators in motion picture affairs do 
not handle million dollar projects out of the 
carfare change pocket. The Chaplin contract 
went through some corporation transfers. It 
was a personal agreement between Chaplin 


and Freuler, transferred by Freuler to the Lone | 
Star Film Corporation, an intermediary financ- | 


ing company of brief life, which in turn trans- 
ferred it to the Lone Star Corporation which 
was to engage in the making of the pictures. 


Charlie’s Contract a Sensation 


The announcement of the Chaplin contract 
was a sensation for the public. 

It was simultaneously announced by the re- 
lease of a story to the press and the use of the 
big “talking” electric sign which for some 
years commanded the upper side of Times 
Square. 





After the first flash of excitement the news- 
papers began to get skeptical about that 
$670,000 salary. They had stood for that 
Mary Pickford story of a salary of $108,000 a 
year, but this was too much. 

It was important to Freuler plans for selling 
the Chaplin’s pictures that the public and more 
especially the theater men should accept the 
fact. It would tend to reconcile them to a 
new high price for Chaplin pictures. 

The Mutual Film Corporation’s publicity 
department was confronted with the problem 
of answering the charges of exaggeration and 
deceit for mere publicity purposes. A number | 
of methods were used. One of the most effec- | 
tive was a trivial plot by which genuine Chap- | 
lin checks, paid and cleared, were ostensibly 
lost and made the subject of a highly cryptic 
classified advertisement in the New York 
dailies calling for the return of $250,000 in 
checks. The reporters finally unravelled the | 
mystery and discovered that the checks were 
Chaplin pay checks. By vigorously refusing 
information the Mutual added conviction to 
the tale and it was published with most timely 
effect all over the country. 

There was irony in the situation when one 
recalls that the Mutual Film Corporation had | 
Jost Chaplin only a little more than a year be- 
fore because it would not pay Keystone an 
additional cent a foot for prints of his comedy. 

Chaplin started production of the series of 
twelve two-reel pictures, prescribed in his con- 
tract for the year’s work, with “The Floor- 
walker.” The basic notion of this whimsy 
came to him during his New York sojourn ashe 
observed the department store crowds strug- 
gling with an escalator. The management of | 
the Chaplin studio was delegated to Harry | 
Caulfield, who had figured in the success of the 
Freuler negotiations. 


A One-Man Two-Reeler 


The series of two-reel comedies made by 
Chaplin under this Lone Star contract, occu- 
pied him eighteen months, or half a year longer 
than the expected term of his contract. Many 
of Chaplin’s appreciative critics have held that 
these pictures embodied his best work. They 
included “Easy Street,” perhaps his most 
famous two-reeler, and “The Vagabond,” a 
romantic gem which did not achieve a marked 
success. In spite of the violent opposition of 
the New York office Chaplin insisted on an ex- 

erimental production entitled “One A. M.” 
in which he carried through the amazing feat 
of playing two reels entirely alone. The only 
other member of the cast was a taxi driver on 
the screen for one moment delivering the in- 
ebriate hero at his front door at 1 o'clock in the 
morning. The picture wasa curiosity but not 
a box office success. 
= Chaplin and his work underwent some 
marked changes in this period. The amazing 
publicity, resulting in part from his conspicuous 
salary and in part from the deliberate cam- 
paigning of his promoters, began to make Chap- 

In a personality among the cognoscenti as well 
as with the masses. 

Strong pressure was brought on Chaplin to 

_ at least tone down the grosser elements of his 
comedy, to avoid the increasing pressure of 
censorships and to make his pictures accept- 
able to the changing motion picture audience, 
which was by now beginning to include many 
more members of the middle and upper classes 
than before. This effort had results. At the 
same time plans were carried into effect which 
tactfully brought Chaplin’s art to the attention 
of sundry literary and artistic persons of 
authoritative name. By timely coincidence in 
_ this period an article of appreciation of Chaplin 
by Minnie Maddern Fiske appeared in the 
_ moribund but still rigidly respectable Harper’s 
Weekly. Also Heywood Broun of the New 
| York Tribune effectively discovered Chaplin. 
_ Presently the little chap with the baggy pants 
_ and the bamboo cane was being solemnly dis- 
cussed in such highbrow journals as The New | 
Republic. The slapstick star of the nickelo- | 
deons of the slums of 1913 had become a pet of 
he philosophizing literati by ror6. 
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At $150 a week in Keystone come- 
dies Chaplin was a vulgar nobody, 
but at $670,000 a year he became a 
Rabelaisian classic. The public is 
a great deal funnier than Chaplin. 


Chaplin’s salary for 1916 remains the high 
mark in the industry. Higher figures have 
been quoted for other emulators since, but they 
have been based on calculated participations in 
profits to be earned. Chaplin’s salary was 
plain salary, so much a week paid on Saturday 
night. 

The competitors who lost Chaplin in the 
enthusiastic biddings against Mutual were not 

all entirely friendly enemies. Several outright 
imitators, earnest but futile copies of his make- 
up, were launched with indifferent success. An 
under-current of scandal gossip was set in mo- 
tion, aimed at undermining Chaplin’s large 
screen value. The only result of this campaign 
was to render insurance of the costly star difh- 
cult. The Lone Star Corporation applied for 
policies amounting to a million and a half on 
Chaplin’s life and was able to get but $150,000. 


Anti-Chaplin War Overseas 


The anti-Chaplin war was even waged over- 
seas by the same unfriendly competitors. It 
was discovered that Chaplin’s contract pro- 
vided that he was not to pass beyond the bor- 
ders of the continental United States. This 
was a simple safe-guard against the war situ- 
ation and the possible whimsicalities of some 
British draft officer. On this provocation an 
uproar was raised in the London press, in- 
tended to hold Chaplin up as a slacker and 
seeking to cast shame on him and the Mutual 
Film Corporation because he was not offered 
up for cannon fodder. 

In spite of this, however, the rights on the 
Lone Star Chaplin pictures for the British Em- 
pire were sold for a total which exactly paid his 
salary. 


The twelve comedies of the Lone 
Star series, including Chaplin’s 
salary, cost approximately $100,000 
each, which was considerably more 
than the average five or six reel fea- 
ture of the period. It has been esti- 
mated with reasonable accuracy 
that the motion picture theaters of 
the world paid $5,000,000 in films 
rentals for those pictures, which 
would mean that the public spent 
perhaps twenty-five millions at the 
box office for them—nearly twice 
the box office price of "The Birth 
of a Nation.” 


The Chaplin contract with Freuler upset the 
film world by its reaction on other great play- 
ers, Discontent ran through the studios. The 
peculiar situation and conditions which made 
this value possible for Chaplin were not at all 
understood. Every important star of then or 

‘now, might well be described as a super-type, 
but none the less a type. And since types are 
made of the typical they have necessarily many 
competitors. This rare Chaplin was not a 
‘type, was typical of nothing save his own 
curious self, and had no competitors. He had 
the most perfect monopoly in the world. 

There was perhaps some degree of justice In 
Mary Pickford’s privately expressed observa- 
tion that there was something out of proportion 
when a young man with two years’ experience 
in the films should receive so much more than 
she who had invested most of her working life. 
Just about here Miss Mary decided she was 
worth more, which was before long to make 
things costly and complicated for Adolph 
Zukor and his Famous Players concern. 





In the next chapter we shall dis- 
cover how Miss Mary precipitated 
even more action and excitement 
in the screen world than had re- 
sulted from the astounding Chap- 
lin contract. 

| TO BE CONTINUED | 


The Romantic History ef the 
Motion Picture 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


HE next thing that hap- 
pened in the motion picture 
industry was a head-on 
collision between Mary 
Pickford’s pride and Charles 
Chaplin’s new contract. 

Astronomers say that when 
stars collide new worlds are born. 

This stellar collision in the mo- 
tion picture sky produced a con- 
siderable shower of sparks, some 
smoke and a general awakening 
to the fact that the motion pic- 
ture was a world. 

It was the motion picture sea- 
son of 1915-16. The star system 
had been undergoing a conscious 
evolution for only four years. 
This may seem an incredibly short 
space of time, but remember that 
it was only a step back to 1912 
when the motion picture and its 
public was getting excited over 
the screen appearance of Sarah 





Bernhardt and Nat Goodwin. Those features picture begin- 
nings of 1912 went to the stage to borrow great names, unaware 
that the screen was itself a maker of greatness. Remember, 
too, that the first Mary Pickford Famous Players pictures went 
to the market as second class productions on the Famous 


Players schedule. 





Herbert Brenon, who was refused credit for directing 
Ever since directors have 
been cautious about credit clauses in contracts 


“ Daughters of the Gods.” 
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By Terry Ramsaye 


Now We Can Tell How: 


Mary Pickford refused to be ‘‘second to 
Chaplin” and by her demand for more money 
upset the whole screen world, with effects on 
the destiny of several big corporations. 

Benjamin B. Hampton, the advertising im- 
presario of the American Tobacco Company, 
looked over the films and decided to roll his 
own. 

Albert E. Smith’s new baby cost Vitagraph a 
contract with Mary Pickford, without ever 
even seeing that famous young woman. 

Thomas Ince, with his spectacle picture 
“Civilization,’’ accidentally and incidentally 
became an important help in electing Wood- 
row Wilson president for his second term. 

William Fox prayed for ‘Dear Herbert” 
Brenon, the man who is now making **Peter 
Pan’’ for Famous, when the director was in 
Jamaica with "The Daughter of the Gods.” 


Copyright, 1924, by Terry Ramaaye 


the basket filled with the Famous Players program. 

Under George Kleine and J. J. Kennedy, with their Motion 
Picture Patents Company and the General Film Company, the 
motion picture had been proven to be a business and the film- 
were demonstrated to be merchandise. In the feature develops 


Albert E. Smith's negotiations for a Pickford-Vita- 
graph alliance were ruined because Smith failed to 
show interest when Mary wanted to see his baby 


It had taken the experience of 
only a few months to reveal to 
Adolph Zukor of Famous Players, 
and Alexander Lichtman, his sales 
manager, that Miss Pickford in 
“Class B” was outselling “‘ Class 
A” pictures with big stage stars. 

Now when the Christmas sea- 
son of 1915 found New York mo- 
tion picture conferences agog with 
the whispers of big money and 
Chaplin negotiations, Adolph 
Zukor was entirely aware that 
Mary Pickford was the essence 
and spirit of Famous Players. It 
was the possession of Mary Pick- 
ford which made the name 
Famous Players stand-up. She 
was the final argument in the 
hands of every salesman out book- 
ing the Famous Players films to 
the theaters. The theaters which 
played Pickford had to buy the 
rest of the Famous Players pic- 
tures, the whole output. Mary 
was the big pink peach on top of 








After Zukor’s signing of a contract with Mary Pickford, Samuel Goldfish (now Goldwyn), Adolph Zukor and Jesse Lasky 
formed Famous Players-Lasky Corporation as a step in the distribution plan for the star's pictures 


ment epitomized by the rise of Famous Players it was demon- 
strated that personality, star value, was the biggest single 
component of that merchandise. 

It is always slow and tedious like that, when the public has 
to express itself. The public made the nickelodeon and the 
nickel theater made the film business, and the film art, too, 
for that matter. Now the public had made a great star—Mary 
Pickford. And in reality this Mary Pickford was a greater star 
than the great Sarah Bernhardt of the very first Famous Players 
pictures, because Mary was made by a greater public. The 
millions took the greatness of Bernhardt, just like the greatness 
of Shakespeare, on the strength of hearsay and tradition. But 
the millions saw Mary Pickford with their own eyes, and ad- 
mitted their liking at the box office. 

This process had to be slow. When the public tries to tell 
any business or any art what it wants it is in the same predica- 
ment as a man trying to teach a trick toa dog. You can not 
explain it to the dog. You put him at it. When he does it 
you feed him. When the dog fails he starves. After a while 


Film with its nickelodeon type film and were engaged in star 
building campaigns of theirown. Lewis J. Selznick was devel- 
oping symptoms of aggressiveness. Universal and Mutual, with 
a straddling policy, were still maintaining the old short picture 
schedule and meanwhile trying to get aboard the feature move- 
ment. William Fox and his Box Office Attractions company 
was clearly out to make big pictures with big stars. ‘There was 
a potential bidder for the services of Mary Pickford on every 
side. 

Meanwhile Mary had brought her salary up to two thousand 
dollars a week for the vear of 1915. The offer of the lead in 
“The Diamond from the Sky” serial had done that. 

Now at the end of 1915, when the contract was to expire, 
the industry was in a violent state of flux. Many complex and 
technical adjustments were taking place with the ebb of the 
old nickelodeon program and the rise of the feature consuming 
theater. The year ahead was filled with uncertainties for every 
maker of pictures. There were many rumors in the wind. 
Zukor was not ready to make a new and costly contract with 





the dog sees the idea of what gets 
him the beefsteak. He learns 
through his tummy. The inartic- 
ulate public teaches the film in- 
dustry the same way — through 
the box office. l 

The box-office ballot had given 
Pickford a large majority, but 
Adolph Zukor was the only person 
in the world who knew exactly 
how important she was to Famous 
Players. For several years he had 
held a deeper conviction of star 
value than anyone else in the 
world. Now competition was ris- 
ing. Every motion picture maker 
had plunged into the feature pic- 
ture business. Triangle, with 
Grifhth, Ince and Sennett and 
their stars, was the roaring new 
born success of the day. The 
members of the old group of the 
licensees of the Patent Company 
had well near abandoned General 


HERE is the only revelation that has ever 

been written of what happened behind the 
screen when Charles Chaplin and Mary Pick- 
ford became million dollar stars. This is the 
first telling of what happened back in the 
mysterious mazes of that curious structure 
which we usually dismiss with the phrase— 
“the film business.”’ It is a chapter filled with 
a sense of the irresistible force of progress back 
of the motion picture, with sparks of episode 
which show how very human indeed the great 
of the screen really are. Was Mary Pickford 
jealous of Chaplin's new salary? Not exactly, 
but see how she got the money! And then 
see what Adolph Zukor had to do to get the 
money to pay her! Here the light is turned 
on motion picture stories deeper and more 
intriguing than those you see in the electric 
light signs at the theater. Here are some of 
the stories they never tell—with facts and 
figures. 

JAMES R. QUIRK. 


Pickford, and he was most un- 
willing to lose her. 
Sometime in the first week in 


January Pickford and Zukor met 


and talked over the new year. 
They agreed on a new arrange- 
ment like the year before, a fifty- 
hfty participation in a special 
Mary Pickford Famous Players 
Corporation, but with a guaran- 
teed drawing account of $4,000 a 
week, instead of $2,000. 

Zukor indicated that there were 
special reasons why he could not 
sign such a contract just then and 
made the agreement verbal. Mary 
and Adolph shook hands.on it by 
way of sealing the deal. 

The newspapers of January 8, 
1916, carried a little one para- 
graph announcement that Mary 
Pickford had contracted to con- 
tinue with Zukor of Famous 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 | 
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| comer was valued so highly, she, too, could 
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Players. This item mentioned no salary, but it 
stressed the fact that Miss Pickford received 
fifty per cent of the stock of a new company. 

This item was intended in Famous Players 
strategy to keep bidders away from Mary Pick- 
ford. It might have served that purpose neat- 


| ly, but unexpected things happened. 


A few weeks later, in February, came the 
startling announcement of the contract by 
w hich John R. Freuler of the Mutual Film Cor- 
poration agreed to pay Charles Chaplin $670,- 
ooo for a year’s work. 

Mary Pickford had been in the pictures for 
five hard years and she had already been ac- 
claimed “America’s Sweetheart” when the 
obscure Chaplin started before the camera at 
Keystone in 1913. 

Mary shrewdly gaged that if this new- 


hardly be worth less to picture producers. | 


Marv Pickford’s Unsatisfactory 
Contract 


“ America’s Sweetheart” did some thinking. 
Here she was getting a mere $4,000 a week, 
only $208,000 a year, while this stranger 
stepped in and helped himself to more than 
three times as much. 

Mary Pickford appears to have discussed 
matters rather freely with Mrs. Cora Carring- 
ton Wilkening. Mrs. Wilkening had come into | 
contact with Miss Pickford as an agent for 
scenario material and had been instrumental | 
in the making of an agreement with the Mc- 
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Clure Syndicate for newspaper publication of | 


a series of articles signed by Mary Pickford and 
written by Frances Marion, beginning the 


autumn before. | 
This syndicated series was one of several 


ways in which Miss Pickford realized upon the 
commercial value of her name. She also made 
a contract with the Pompeian Company, 
makers of a toilet cream, which added to her 
fame by covering the land with handsomely | 
printed calendar pictures of America’s Sweet- 
heart. By another deal Mary collected royal- 
ties on a radiator cap for motor cars, and by 
yet another arranged for the use of her name 
by a music publisher. The newspaper syndi- 
cate arrangement was the subject of much 
extravagant guessing in newspaper and motion 
picture offices. Examination of the records of 
the McClure Syndicate shows that from Octo- 
ber 31, 1913, to September, 1918, Miss Pick- 
ford received $24,243.30, which represented 
6o per cent of the gross sales of the articles. 

All of the makers of pictures for Mutual re- 
lease were reluctant to accept a percentage of 
the earnings of their pictures in lieu of direct 
purchase. The most vigorous resistance to the 
new Freuler policy was the Thanhouser Film 
Corporation at New Rochelle, in which Freuler 


| held a considerable interest 


Percentage Earnings Disturb 
Picture Makers 


The Thanhouser Corporation threatened 
Mutual with secession. Freuler put on his | 
frock coat and went up to New Rochelle to a 
directors’ meeting. 

“I am here as a stockholder and director of 
the Thanhouser Corporation, only,” he an- 
nounced. The meeting was concerned with the 
discussion of finding a new outlet for the Than- | 
houser product. Edwin Thanhouser suggested 
that important negotiations were under way 
which would give the company much greater 
prospect of profit. | 

“T move, then, that the president of the cor- | 
poration be instructed to investigate this sitt =| 
ation carefully and if possible bring the nego- 
tiations to a successful conclusion,” said , 
Freuler. 





Then Freuler got back into his car and drove 


rapidly to his New York office. He snatched | | 
up the telephone and called the Thanhouser |; 


Film Corporation. 

“This is John R. Freuler, the president of 
the Mutual Film Corporation speaking,” he 
said. ‘I have heard rumors that the Than- 
houser corporation contemplates ending its 
relations with Mutual and going to a compet- 
ing concern. I, as the president of Mutual, 
must be informed about this,” he demanded. 

The tangled corporate relations of the time 
were filled with similar bits of commercial 
comedy. 

It was becoming apparent to Freuler that if 
Mutual was going to have pictures fit to meet 
the demands of the new order he would have to 
get them made. The Pickford project was 
therefore especially alluring. 

So following the call from Mrs. Wilkening 
there was a meeting in her office with Mary and 
her mother and this impressive magnate who 
had so conspicuously crowned Chaplin King of 
the cinema. 


Mary Refuses to Be Second 
to Chaplin 


After Mary confided in her dressing room 
conversations that she felt she should do as 
well as Chaplin, Mrs. Wilkening went out to see 
what kind of competitive offers for Pickford 
might be found. Mary admitted, of course, 
that she would prefer to stay with Zukor 
and Famous Players—but there was this 
Chaplin contract. Maybe Zukor could be 
brought to see her greater value. 


Mrs. Wilkening went down to the Mutual 


offices at Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue 
to see John R. Freuler, there in that same room 
with the green carpet and the mahogany table 
where the momentous Chaplin deal was de- 
cided. 

Freuler was very much interested. The 
Chaplin contract had already done wonders for 
the morale of Mutual, in which Freuler was 
heavily interested. It represented the one real 
quality product on the Mutual schedule. 
Freuler was engaged in an internal war for pic- 
tures fit to compete with the new higher stand- 
ard now being set, notably by Famous Players 
and Triangle. The old line picture makers of 


Mutual had prospered under the old program | | 
footage basis by which they sold their output | 


in bulk, and they were resisting stubbornly any 
urging to higher quality or toa percentage sys- 


tem of selling which would have put them on | 


their merits. The one hope for Mutual was to 
supplant them before they had destroyed the 
good name of Mutual. 


The conversation inescapably turned to | 
Chaplin. That Chaplin contract had given | 


Mary a full realization of what she ought to get. 
“Well, I think,” observed Freuler with his 


habitually detached and deliberative manner, | 


“that we might make Miss Pickford happy, 
yet. You might sign a contract with this pen 
—it is the one Mr. Chaplin used.” 


Freuler displayed the big barreled Water- | | 


man which had fired the winning shot in the 
Chaplin negotiations. Perhaps it was for this 


very moment that Freuler had been willing to | | 


pay Nathan Burkan, Chaplin’s attorney, 
thirty-five dollars for that same pen. 


New Contracts for Mary Discussed 


“But before I offer any figures, I must con- | 


sult some of our exchanges and exhibitors to 
see how much your pictures would be worth,” 
Freuler added. 

Mary did not like that. She assumed that 
most anybody should know she was worth a 
lot. 

“ But,” protested Freuler, “maybe my inves- 
tigation will show that you are worth a great 
deal more than I could possibly offer offhand.” 

That thought gave a better angle. 

Freuler went back to his office and dictated 
a “pink letter.” A pink letter in the Mutual’s 
intelligence system was a confidential circular 
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or bulletin system, in which communications 
r from the president’s office went out on a special 
l cerise tinted and specially watermarked paper. 
' The color was a signal to each of the sixty- 
j eight exchange managers to keep its contents 
a secret and to lock the letter up in a certain 
ponderous black and padlocked leather book 
| fle supplied by the home office for the purpose. 
The weakness of the system lay in that it made 
it easy for the spies of the competition to locate 
confidential papers. In this period every im- 
| portant film office staff included espionage 
| agents. | 
| The pink letter which went out this day was 
| an inquiry addressed to the manager of leading 
( branches of the Mutual as to the potential | 
y 
i 


m 


Pickford business in each territory. 

Within two days the motion picture grape- 
vine telegraph of gossip began to buzz with 
Pickford rumors and tremors of excitement. 
| Adolph Zukor was meanwhile being rather 
well informed. 
| Mrs. Wilkening was still eagerly looking 
k about for a chance at new bids for Pickford. 
( The report came up Broadway by way of Wall 
i street that rrr Filth avenue, the office of the 
i American Tobacco Company, was filled with 
motion picture ambitions. It seemed that 
Benjamin B. Hampton, vice-president in 
charge of advertising, was the focus of the | 
f threatened invasion of the screen world by 
i tobacco millions. 

Hampton had been by turns a publisher and 
an advertiser. He had come into considerable 
prominence by dint of his advertising exploits, 
some of them effective and all of them amaz- 
( ingly conspicuous. Probably the most typi- 
i cally eccentric was the campaign with the 
= slogan, “The Men Who- Chew Are the Men 
Who Do!” It aimed at rescuing the habit of 
| chewing tobacco from the decline which ensued 

as the anti-spitting ordinances swept over the 
land as a sequel to the advance of the germ 
theory. Chewing tobacco was passing swiftly 
into the limbo of mutton chop whiskers and 
| suspenders. It wasa bit of Hampton's whimsy | 
: that he hoped to make chewing the emblem of 
all He-Men. A similar campaign aimed to 
make it apparent that all the best people car- 
ried the makin’s in their dress clothes and 
rolled their own as they emerged from the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
It was a certain consequence, in view of these 
| dramatic symptoms, that Hampton should, in 
| the course of his gyrations, impinge upon the 
: motion picture. 





Mary Ready to Leave 
Famous Players 


Mrs. Wilkening went to see Hampton and 
found him in an interested mood. There were 
conferences presently in her office and Pickford 
and Hampton met. Mary seemed to have been 
just a httle hesitant, now that she was face to 
face with a step that might break her long and 
profitable Famous Players connection. Uncer- 
tainty was ahead. But Hampton had to have | 
something tangible if he were to promote a 
project. 

On that brave day, the celebrated seven- | 
teenth of March, 1916, he got a tiny note on a 
piece of blue paper, reading: 


f I have positively made up my 
mind to leave Famous Players. 
! Mary PICKFORD. 
Í The next day Hampton achieved a real op- 
} tion ina lengthy letter written by Mrs. Wilken- | 
i ing and signed by Mary Pickford. Mary’s | 
courage was increasing a shade. Mary got a 
thousand dollars down on the option, and gave 


Hampton thirty days in which to make his 
arrangements for a corporation which was to 
give the star fifty per cent of the stock and a | 
drawing account of $7,000 a week. This was 
| not so big as the Chaplin contract, but there 
was balm in the idea that it was bigger than 
the Famous Players deal at $4,000. 

It might be well if the little girls with curls 
and an internal conviction that they could 
easily outdo Mary Pickford, if they had a 
chance, might read this and have a notion of 








| the mazes of stern hard business through which 
she has had to pick her way and fight for 
supremacy. The fighting and business agility 
have had a great deal more to do with the fame 
of Mary than the curls and little girl manner- 
isms which her emulators take to be her power. | 

Now with this option signed, and Hampton 
actively engaged in looking about for capital, 
the excitement in the inner and upper circles 
of the film industry began. 

Mrs. Wilkening and Mary now had two deals | 
on the string. It was time to see how Zukor 
would react. 

Mrs. Wilkening went to see Zukor with the 
news. “He really questioned that she had 
signed with Mr. Hampton, and he said if he 
lost Miss Pickford then he intended to go out 
of the motion picture business, which. he had | 
no intention of doing,” Mrs. Wilkening testi- 
hed, telling of that session in a subsequent 
litigation. 

Within a week, on March 23 to be exact, the 
gossip and thrilled rumors stirring the industry 
broke into the newspapers. Tke New York 
Times without a direct quotation discussed 
reports sufficiently comprehensive to indicate 
that anything, or everything, or both, was 
going to happen in the motion picture world. 
Mergers were hinted involving Lubin, Essanay, 
Selig, Triangle, Mutual, Famous Players, 
| Lasky and Morosco and Pallas, the latter two 
being contributors to the Paramount program. 
The story included, too, the news that Benja- 
min E. Hampton was reported to have made a 
tentative offer of $500,000 a year to Mary 
| Pickford. The Times inclined to be cautious 
about that Pickford paragraph. A reporter 

calledup Mary, who was quoted as saying she | 
was then working under a temporary or tenta- 
| tive contract with Famous Players. That was 
the contract of the handshake with Zukor. 
There are of course such things as tentative 
handshakes. 


Pictures Looking for a Leader 


The whole motion picture industry was ten- 
tative. The tentativity was getting more in- 
tensely tentative every tentative day. Every 
thought or move of the day was filled with ifs, 
ands and buts. A few millions in actual cash 
and a strong hand could at this moment have 
put a dog collar on the whole business and led 
it down Wall street. The old order of the 
program nickelodeon days had passed out en- 
tirely and the new order of the feature period 
had not jelled yet. It was the supreme psycho- 
logical moment, but the psychologist did not 
appear. | 

So it chanced that the motion picture went 
along to work out its own destiny. 
| Adolph Zukor took some of his late long 
walks again, being of the peripatetic school of 
philosophic strategists. Meditations mean 
mileage with him. When he internally yearns 
for action that is not to be had at once, he 
takes it out on his feet and the sidewalks of 
New York. 

The very next day after the story of the 
merger talk and the Pickford-Hampton deal, 
The Times carried a brief statement from 
Zukor to the effect that Miss Pickford was in 
fact under a contract which was a renewal of | 
| the r915 contract at double the money. It was 
| that handshake again, not so tentative in 
Zukor’s view. 


Mary Pickford Controls Film 
Situation 


The fact was, in this great tentative situ- 
| ation in the film industry, whoever emerged 
from this situation in possession of a contract 
with Mary Pickford was going to hold the 
whip hand in the whole industry. 

In some dim way every concern in the busi- 
ness realized this. 

The price of Mary Pickford became the 
price of supremacy. 

Seven years before that same girl walked to 
save carfare when she went job hunting at the 
PBRineranh ctudia. 
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Because it was the Chaplin contract with its 
reaction on Pickford which had become the 
source of the ferment in the industry, it is 
necessary to compare their places before the | 
screen world. Pickford was obviously in this | 
situation more important commercially. This 
did not mean she was the greater star. It did 
mean that she was a bigger leverage in the 
hands of a selling organization. She appeared 
in a rather continuous supply of five-part fea- 
ture pictures, eight or more a year. Chaplin 
appeared in two-reel comedies. The big fea- 
ture length comedy was not yet established. 
Relatively, Pickford appeared in larger pack- 
ages. Pickford was a staple, Chaplin was a 
spice. 

Meanwhile the announcement that Chaplin 
pictures made by the Lone Star Corporation, | 
although marketed through Mutual exchanges, 
were to be sold independently of the Mutual 
program, so that no theater would be com- 
pelled to take anything else with them, had its 
effect on Pickford. 

And still the angling for offers went on. 
William Randolph Hearst and Mary Pickford 
met in Mrs. Wilkening’s office. Hearst wanted 
a proposition. Pickford wanted an offer. It 
did not come to figures. 

Hampton was seeking to place his Pickford | 
option. He found Vitagraph over in Flatbush | 
interested. A bright picture of an infusion of 
new capital and Vitagraph domination of the | 
film business was painted. | 

The gioriously pictured prospect opened the 
way for a promotional reorganization of the 
Vitagraph company, which had stood un- | 
changed since that remote day when William 
F. Rock with his handful of films joined J. 
Stuart Blackton, the cartoonist and lecturer, 
and Albert E. Smith, the spirit cabinet per- 
former, with their “ American Vitagraph” ver- 
sion of the Edison projecting kinetoscope. On 
May 5, 1916, a statement was Issued over the 
names of Smith and Blackton announcing that 
plans had been completed for a new concern, 
Greater Vitagraph, with a capitalization of 
$25,000,000. 


Mary Refuses to Extend Option 


But the Hampton-Pickford option lapsed be- 
fore any deal could be completed. Mary re- 
fused to extend that option. There were 
plenty of prospects for her now. 

Albert E. Smith was still hopeful of captur- 
ing Pickford for Vitagraph. He opened nego- 
tiations with favorable prospects. Unknown 
to any of the other factors in the Pickford bid- | 
ding contest. Smith seemed about to escape 
with the prize. Vitagraph was not even known | 
at the time to be in the bidding. 

Smith and Pickford had become friendly. 
There was a new baby at the Smith household, 
and Albert E., the father, was as proud as 
fathers usually are in such circumstances. 
Considerable discussion of the world’s most | 
wonderful little Smith percolated into the 
Smith-Pickford negotiations. 

A conference which was expected to about | 
complete negotiations was held at the offices of 
Denis O’Brien, of O’Brien, Malevinsky & Dris- 
coll, attorneys for Pickford. 

Smith, hat in hand, bowed his adieu for the 
day. “And, now, when am I going out to see 
that wonderful baby?” Mary trilled. 

Smith’s mind was intense upon that contract 
which seemed right in his grasp. He expected 
to close with Pickford at $10,000 a week. | 

“Tust as soon as we get this business signed 
up and out of the way,” Smith replied. Busi- 
ness was first in his thought. 

“Tf that’s it, I’ll never see the baby,” Mary 
tossed back at him, and turned away. | 


An Error That Cost Dearly 


That was the end of Vitagraph’s negotia- 
tions. Ina flash Smith knew that Pickford had 


taken offense, as though the idea were to make 


the social visit a reward of the contract. But 
it was too late. Big business hangs on little 
threads. 





John R. Freuler returned to New York laden | 
with data and encouragement. Again he met | 
Pickford and presented a proposition, which 
included a drawing account of $10,000 a week, 
a fifty per cent interest in her company and a 
bonus of $150,000 on the signing of the con- 
tract. This was backed bya guaranty that her 

earnings under this arrangement would be not 
less than one million dollars a vear. 

A million a year guaranteed—if she would 
put her name “ Mary Gladys Moore, known as 
Mary Pickford,” on the dotted line. 

Mary said yes. 

Freuler returned to his office and went into 
sessions with Samuel M, Field, his attorney, 
who had drawn up that remarkably complete 
Chaplin contract. They prepared the momen- 
tous and costly words which were to appear 
above the aforesaid dotted line. 

Mary went back to Famous Players and told 
the glad news to Adolph Zukor. 

Some days later a telephone call advised 
Samuel M. Field that Miss Pickford was not 
going to sign that contract. j 

June 24, 1916, Pickford signed again with 

Zukor. Technically the contract was with the 
Pickford Film Corporation. It ran for a term 
of two years. Mary’s compensation was set at 
fifty per cent of the net profits, guaranteed to 
be not less than $1,040,000. The guaranty was 
to be paid as salary, ten thousand dollars each 
Monday. In addition, there was a bonus of 
$300,000, payable when earned by the pictures. 
This was to compensate Mary’s pride for the 
fact that Chaplin got $150,000 bonus for sign- 
ing his one year contract. 

The contract also provided that Mary Pick- 
iord’s name was to be in the biggest type and 
the only featured name in any advertisement 
of her pictures. She was guaranteed parlor car | 
transportation for herself and her mother to 
and from California and a motor for services 
outside of Greater New York. The corpo-| 
ration agreed to provide a studio tobe known 
as the Mary Pickford studio, in which no other 
pictures could be made, and in the event she 
made winter pictures in California, she was to 
have a stage to herself. She was to have a 
voice in the choice of stories, casts and every- 
thing else. Just by way of completeness Mary 
under this contract collected $40,000 for the 
time between May 2z9 and June 24, when she 
had not been on the payroll, this on the ground 
that the time was spent in examining scenarios. 


Not Quite a Million 


This was not up to the Freuler guaranty of a 
million a year, but Mary had managed to equal 
the Chaplin figures and still cling to the com- 
| fortable assurance of the Zukor organization. 

This was Zukor’s big year, filled with the 
crises and the issues which were to determine 
his place in the motion picture industry. It is 
the custom in motion picture writings on the 
subject, which are mainly those of press agents, 
to say that it was 1912 and the famous players 
in famous plays idea which began the remark- 
able career of Adolph Zukor. Nothing could 
be farther from the fact. 

The steps from 1912 to 1916 were largely 
thrust upon Zukor, by other men and external 
‘forces. Now in this year he began of his own 
notion purposely and consciously the cam- | 
pains which in the swift development of mo- 
tion picture affairs were to give him the most 
powerlul position in the industry. The skill 
and strategy by which he now began hisascend- 
ancy was of a technique common to all busi- 
nesses, with nothing peculiar to the motion 
picture about it. The masters, whether you 
‘choose Napoleon, Harriman, Woolworth, or 
| Rockefeller, all operate on a fundamental pat- 
tern. 

Now that the Pickford contract was settled, 
spectacular moves centering in Zukor’s office 
followed in swift succession. Power was grow- 
ing out of the use of power. 

Famous Players pictures were being sold 
under contract to Paramount Pictures Corpo- 
ration, the distributor. Paramount made a 
guaranty of $35,000 per picture. Costs were 














going up rapidly. Pickford had to be paid that 
ten thousand dollars every Monday. Obi- 
ously her pictures could not be sold to Para- 
mount under any such contract. 


Zukor Gets Busy 


The old issue of production versus distribu- 
tion was up again. Zukor decided to control 
distribution. 

On June 13, 1916, W. W. Hodkinson, the 
organizer of Paramount and founder of the dis- 
tribution idea in that concern, was abruptly 
succeeded by Hiram Abrams as president. | 

A few weeks later a merger of Famous Play- 
ers with the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Com- 
pany and various minor concerns, including 
Bosworth, Morosco and Pallas, was announced 
—with Adolph Zukor president. The name of 
the new concern was Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation. Jesse L. Lasky continued to be 
more especially occupied with production, with 
Zukor the business executive. Samuel Gold- 
fish, Lasky’s brother-in-law, was the business — 
executive of the Lasky studios in Hollywood, as 
from the beginning. | 

Zukor was joining the strands and consolidat- 
ing the powers of the group, extending his in- 
dividual power as he progressed. 

To enable him to escape the strictures of the 
Paramount contract and perhaps as well to 
hold the weapon of another distribution organ- | 
ization, Zukor formed Artcraft Pictures Cor- | 
poration to distribute the new and more costly 
Mary Pickford productions under her new | 
arrangement. Artcraft was announced, with | 
some secrecy or at least with incomplete 
frankness concernings its relations, August 16, 
1916. 

September 3, 1919, Samuel Goldfish was dis- 
connected with the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation. Business differences and sundry 
personal affairs having no relation to the film 


industry were involved. Goldfish is said to 


have received one million dollars in cash for his 
interest in the concern. 

Zukor was clearing his path. 

Inevitably friction arose between Paramount | 
and Artcraft. It must have been foreseen that 
it would arise. Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration was tied to a twenty-five year con- 
tract with Paramount ona guaranty of $35,000 
a picture. That contract and its presumptions 
had been outgrown almost as soon as It was 
signed. Evasion of it by the Artcraft route was 
promising litigation, war and ruin. 


Zukor Moves for Control 


Zukor moved again. With stock and cash 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation bought 
Paramount Pictures Corporation and became 
its own distributor, in this autumn of ro16. 

Zukor now ruled the road from the camera to 
the theater. He had control of production and 
distribution. He was the president of a 
$25,000,000 corporation. And he had Mary 
Pickford. 

This was a considerable journey from the 


obscure humility of the day, in 1912, when he 


waited for a word at the office of the Patents 
Company seeking a license for his “Queen | 
Elizabeth” picture with Sarah Bernhardt in | 
the title réle. It was only four years, the 
length of a college education. Zukor had taken 
his degree. | 

There were still battles ahead. His position 
of eminence made many of the conspicuous as- 
pects of the evolution of the screen industry 
flow through his office. He was becoming the 
instrument of expression of forces which made 
him both fame and foes. 

The public expressing itself through the box 
office had built up the greatness of stars, most 
notably Pickford and Chaplin. The special 
and highly individual nature of the Chaplin | 
product, coming into the hands of the program 
ridden Mutual Film Corporation in this transi- 
tory period, forced an individual selling cam- 
paign and broke down the old program sched- 
ule of bulk selling. So twin forces were at 
work, the mercantile pressure of this lone star 





of the Lone Star corporation being independ- 
ently offered to the theaters as an invasion of 
the Paramount program, and the parallel per- 
sonal pressure of the rivalry between stars ex- 
pressed in the Pickford affair. 


Capitalism Versus Art 


The inevitable cycle had come, with the 
progress of the art breaking down old commer- 
clal selling practices and old programs, only to 
establish a new program level to again be 
broken down by the attainment of new levels 

|in the art. This process is continually in prog- 
| ress, repeating itself endlessly. We may see it 
| today in operation with the road showing of the 
bigger pictures, such as“ The Covered Wagon,” 
the “Ten Commandments” and * The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame.” All these are pictures 
too costly and too big for the main channel of 
program flow. Presently the broad field of 
production will come up to them. They will 
be the program, and the vanguard of picture 
| progress will move on. The endless war of 
| quality against volume will continue. It is the 
basic struggle between the individualism of art 
and the leveling, averaging tendencies of 
business. Art is venturesome and experimen- 
tal. Capital and business always want to play 
safe. There is no solution of the issue, only 
compromise. 

This year of 1916 brought to the screen two 
interesting productions which must be viewed 
as indirect offspring of “The Birth of a 
Nation.” 

“Civilization,” a lofty effort by Thomas H. 
Ince, opened at the Criterion theater June 2. 
It was a spectacular indictment of war, painted 
with a big brush. It was doubtless in part a 
move by the canny Ince to assert himself as a 
director in competition with Griffith. The pic- 
ture was in tune with the anti-war sentiment of 
the country. 

This was the year of the second Wilson cam- 
paign. Some of the shrewd students of the 
political situation, including the press repre- 
sentative of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, averred that the Ince picture, with its 
delineation of the horrors of war, was a large 
influence in the Wilson victory at the polls. 
It was a timely reinforcement of the slogan 
‘He kept us out of war,” on which Wilson was 
re-elected. 

But “Civilization” was not made as propa- 
vanda. It was made to sell to an already exist- 
ing public sentiment. 


| The Premier of “Civilization” 


The opening was made a signal event, calcu- 
lated to start a wave of emotion. A first-class 
feature story for the newspapers was created 
when Billie Burke fainted in the audience, 
overcome with the thrill and suspense of the 
picture. Presumably the fact that Miss 
Burke had been working in a picture for Ince- 
Triangle release was not connected with this 
episode. Wild acclaim broke from the first 
night audience and Al Woods pulled the reluc- 
tant Ince onto the stage to take a bow and 
make a speech. The New York Times com- 
mented that Ince was refreshingly modest. 
Ince ts a capable actor. 

The war theme erupted pretentiously again 
that week in the opening of “The Fall of a 
Nation,” by Thomas Dixon at the Liberty 
Theater, on June 6. As in “The Battle Cry of 
Peace,” America was invaded again and there 
were handsome battle scenes off Long Island. 
The picture had a musical score by Victor 
Herbert and a tlowery presentation. It bid 
for a share in the fame of “The Birth of a 
Nation.” It did not get it. 

The real significance of these pictures was in 
their recognition that the World War was com- 
ing closer. 

The formative year of 1916 was also made 
gay by two handsome clashes. 

© When Charles Chaplin went over to the 
| Mutual, Essanay held back its last Chaplin 
picture to release it on the flood tide of the 
publicity resulting for his new and remarkable 








contract. This last Essanay-Chaplin was a 
burlesque on “Carmen,” which had come to 
screen attention through the Lasky version 
with Geraldine Farrar, and the Fox version 
with Theda Bara. The picture itself is im- 
portant to history as marking the time when 
the screen began to recognize itself as an art. 
Parodies and burlesques are surest evidences of 
fame. That the motion picture began, in 
“Carmen,” to make fun of itself, is one of the 
first evidences that the screen knew itamounted 
to anything. Only the great are worthy of 
burlesque. 













Trouble Over “Carmen” 


Now there was a marked difference of opin- 
ion between Chaplin and Essanay about this 
Carmen picture. Chaplin asserted it was made 
for an ordinary two reel comedy. Essanay 
re-edited the picture and issued it in feature 
length. That was a rather necessary step if the | 
maximum of return was to be realized. Chap- 
lin declared that padding the picture injured 
his reputation as a comedian. He sued for 
$roo,coo damages. Essanay retaliated with a 
suit alleging a breach of contract by Chaplin. 
Several publicity broadsides were exchanged, 
resulting only in better business for the Chap- 
lin “Carmen,” which opened at the Broadway 
Theater, April 9, 1916. Chaplin lost his dam- 
age suit, and the Essanay contract suit was 
subsequently settled. 

Herbert Brenon, the director now making 
“Peter Pan” for Famous Players-Lasky, spent 
most of 1916 in violent controversy with 
William Fox on issues growing out of “The 
Daughter of the Gods.” This picture starred 
Annette Kellermann. It was made on a most 
lavish scale in Jamaica. Extravagant pub- 
licity stories told of 20,000 extras, the impor- 
tation of herds of camels, the building of 
gnome city, the restoration of a Spanish fort at 
a cost of $100,000 and the like. The picture 
was reported to be costing William Fox more 
than a million. Presumably it did cost nearly 
half that. 

Brenon clamored for publicity. 

Meanwhile Fox was not entirely satished 
with reports from Jamaica. J. Gordon Ed- 
wards, his director-in-chief, was sent to look 
things over, but he let Brenon continue. 

Brenon publicity was going strong, too 
strong to please William Fox. <A story was 
sent out from the New York office of the Fox 
concern under the title of “King by Cable,” 
explaining that Fox was himself personally 
directing every inch of “The Daughter of the 
Gods,” using the Western Union for a mega- 
phone. 

When the miles of negative were finally 
landed in New York and the picture was, as 
he thought, done, Brenon resigned. Fox was | 
deeply unhappy about the picture. He con- 
sidered it something Jess than a total loss. It 
was time to call a doctor. He recalled what 
he considered good editorial work on “The 
Honor System,” a picture made at his Western 
studios. The main title credited the editing to 
one H. G. Baker. Fox wired to have Mr. 
Baker sent on to New York. He was much 
surprised when H. G. Baker walked in, in the 
person of Miss Hettie Grey Baker, the same 
who is now editor-in-chief of the Fox produc- 
tions. 


Herbert Brenon Starts a War 
for Screen Credit 


When Herbert Brenon learned of the re- 
editing of his picture, and heard that Fox had 
decided to leave him out of the credits on the 
film and advertising the war started. The 
first move was an Injunction suit, in which the 
application was denied in the New York / 
supreme court August 25, 19016. Brenon con- 
tended unsuccessfully that his verbal contract 
had assumed full publicity credit. The hearing 
was ornamented with the exhibit of a letter, | 
which Brenon said he received from Fox in 
Jamaica, reading: 
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“Believe me, dear Herbert, I pray for 
you every night before I close my eyes, 
that God will spare you so that I will be 
able to be so proud of you, because I can 
just imagine how great a man you will be 
when this picture is assembled and shown 
throughout the world. . 5 
[t is a reasonable presumption that if 

William Fox was doing any praying about 
“The Daughter of the Gods” it was with 
reference to the cost sheets. 

Meanwhile when he found that he did not 
legally have to give Brenon credit for the pic- 
ture Fox decided to do it. 

When arrangements for the premiere at the 
Lyric were made instructions were issued not 
to give Brenon an invitation and by way of 
special precaution guards were stationed at the | | 
stage door and entrances to the threater to keep | 
Brenon out. 

Brenon’s personal press agent sent a shout- 
ing telegram to the newspapers of New York: 

“Brenon is refused seats at opening ‘The 
Daughter of the Gods.’ First time author 
barred from premiere own play.” 

William Fox was in the lobby that night of 
October 17, 1916, when one of his confidential 
employees approached with the news that 
Brenon was in the house. 

Fox summoned the captain of the guard to 
receive his remarks, which were ample unto 
the occasion. | 

The house was searched. They found |. 
Brenon, wearing a lovely set of false studio 
whiskers, in the best seat in the house, middle | 
of the orchestra, on the aisle. Brenon stayed, | - 
and presumably enjoyed himself. He did mar 
the evening for William Fox. 

After the Brenon controversy, directors be- 
gan to be cautious about credit clauses in their 
contracts. 

When the autumn of 1916 arrived the lines 
had only formed for the new war for supremacy 
in the motion picture business. Who was go- 
ing to dominate the new feature era? Now 
came Lewis J. Selznick and the entry of the 
United States in the World War, with excite- 
ment enough for the next chapter. 

[TO BE CONTINUED | 





Film Inaccuracies 


NCIENT life, as represented in motion pic- 

t Atures, evidently worries the archaeologists. 

|Bruce Bryan, writing in “Art and Archae- 
ology,” finds that “motion picture realism is 
not always true to fact, in spite of advertise- 
ment to the contrary.” | 

For example: “It is foolish,” he thinks, 
“accurately to copy the form of an Egyptian 
god and then deliberately adorn him with a 

| grotesque painted expression. A motion 
picture conception of a statue of the god Osiris 
that I saw is enough to make a real Egyptolo- 
gist squirm in agony. As long as it pays to 
advertise realism and accuracy in detail and 
fact, why isn’t it equally profitable to really 
make careful research and produce an accurate 
work?” 

The headdress of a pharaoh worn by slaves, 
hieroglyphics cut in relief, instead of cut into 
the stones, queer-looking sphinxes, and 
pyramids out of place, armor such as would 
have caused the ancients to gasp in wonder— 
all these things, according to Mr. Bryan, are 
lamentable commonplaces in screen versions of 
old Egyptian life. Together with other histori- 
cal pictures he finds many things to criticize in 
“The Ten Commandments’’—costumes, gods, 
architectural detail. He notes that this 
picture is especially rich in its historical in- 
accuracies. 

In spite of all this, however, he says that 
“<The Ten Commandments’ is the greatest 
picture that has ever been made and one well 
worth going to see.” 

“Movie realism is not always real in spite of 
many so-called Egyptologists’ efforts. Why 
not then,” Mr. Bryan concludes, “secure the 
help of real Egyptologists for accuracy?” 
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HIS chapter takes us into the star chamber sessions 
ik Broadway and Fifth Avenue for glimpses of the 
sensational personal drama of magnates and stars, in the 
war of millions, which we call the motion picture indus- 
try. Many facts never told before, and never meant to be 
told, are revealed in the swift movement of screen events 
here unfolded. They are told now because they have 
played a vital part in the creation of the world's greatest 
art—and because they have exerted influences that 
reach right down to the screen where you will see the 
pictures tonight, no matter whether you live in Paris, 
France, or Paris, Kentucky, Broadway, New York, or 
Main Street in Junction City. 

Here we come to the events which seem but yesterday 
in the race of film progress. Our history has reached 
the early hours of the morning of today. 


JAMES R. QUIRK. 


Chapter XXXIV 


HE scenario of motion picture history for the season of 
1916-17 gets its punch from Lewis J. Selznick, supported 
by Clara Kimball Young. 

Four years had now elapsed since Selznick invaded 
Broadway to sell diamonds to Pat Powers and Carl Laemmle 
and lingered to appoint himself general manager of the 
Universal concern. 

Now “L. J.,”’ as he was becoming known, had appointed 
himself the general disturbance of the motion picture industry. 
He was building his fame by preachment 1n pungent and pithy 
advertisements published at the expense of the World Film 
Corporation. 

Officially Selznick was vice president and general manager of 
the World Film Corporation. Practically he was the corpora- 
tion, which, however, included some other minor annoyances 
like bankers and theatrical producers. 

The bankers were in the World because of a charming piece 
of Selznicking. Early in the history of that concern, some two 
or three years before Selznick found himself in possession of 
the World Special Films Corporation, an importing concern L 
acquired by him from Emanuel Mandelbaum and Phillip 
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Gleichman. This concern, plus Selznick’s 
ideas, needed now only the third in- 
gredient of capital. When Selznick 
wants anvthing he has the remarkable 
common sense to go looking for it where 
it is. He went to Wall Street looking 
for money. He found the motion 
pictures unknown there, but in disrepute 
just the same. Other men had gone to 
Wall Street and quit with the first 
rebuff. Not Selznick. He decided they 
needed a sample of the goods. 

Selznick acquired, through his import- 
ing concern, the American rights on a 


wis J. Selznick took Clara Kimball Young and made her a 
storm center in motion picture politics 
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Essanay imported Max Linder to 
offset Chaplin’s popularity —an er- 
pensive experiment 


so-called feature picture entitled “Whom the Gods Would 
Destroy.” The title may have been prophetic, but it was 
accidental. The picture cost $4,250, or rather was going to cost 
that when it was paid for. Selznick went back to Wall Street 
and personally solicited investment in the sum of $42.50 from 
ninety-nine bankers. He kept one share for himself. It was 
easy for him to find ninety-nine bankers so busy and impatient 
that they would rather write a check for $42.50 than spend the 
week arguing withthis persistent person. They were also intrigued 
a bit with his salesmanship and the novelty of a proposition in 
which they were not permitted to invest except in the definite 
sum of $42.50. The ninety-nine bought and, to be sure, received 
a profit. Out of this ninety-nine came a hand picked few who 
went into the financing of World Film Corporation, with 
figures that eventually ran up to a matter of a million or so. 
With similar diligence Selznick 
built on the Famous Plavers’ idea 
by drawing William A. Brady and 





Another film 
favorile, Olive 
Thomas, who 
worried the big 
bosses in the 
film war 





One of the earliest of these exploitation functions accidentally 
made a star. Selznick had invited the who’s who and what’s 
what of Broadway to a Roman holiday in honor of a production 
entitled “ The Seats of the Mighty,” a Canadian screening of 
a Sir Gilbert Parker story. When the hour of the showing 
arrived the print of the picture was missing. As a last moment 
substitute the only available World picture was hastily 
requisitioned and screened. It chanced to be “The Wishing 
Ring,” with Vivian Martin, produced by Maurice Tourneur. 
The picture, which had been considered a program common- 
place, made a pronounced impression. Miss Martin got a star 
contract and the fame of Tourneur began to grow. 

Miss Martin had been in musical comedy with Lou Fields, 
her first picture engagement was with World Films for a part 
in “Old Dutch,” where her work sufficiently impressed 

Tourneur to lead to casting her for 
“The Wishing Ring.” 
This accidental instance is the 


the Shubert stage producing in- 
terests into the concern. William 
A. Brady became a “supervising 
producer” with duties which ob- 
ligated him to visit the Peerless 
Studio in Fort Lee now and then 
and to draw a salary. 

In this period of the ascendancy 
of the World Film Corporation, 
Selznick inaugurated the ornate 
special pre-view idea of film pro- 
motion with showings extraordi- 
nary and elaborate in connection 
with a typical Broadway “party.” 
The Astor Hotel was the scene of 
these operations intended to 
stimulate beneficial conversation 
in the trade about the wonders of 
the film under treatment. These 
screenings, which continue in 
vogue today, now moved over to 
the Ritz-Carlton, and were orna- 
mented by cut flowers, dancing, 
food and the assorted juices of 
corn and grape. 


Have You Ever Heard That 


Mrs. D. W. Griffith made another version of 
‘*Intolerance’’ in New York, while her husband 
was producing his masterpiece in California? 

Clara Kimball Young helped upset all the 
plans of all the big bosses of the film world, 
just when the bossing began to be good? 

Lewis J. Selznick got so successful with a 
private revolution in‘ film selling that his bit- 
terest opponent offered him $5,000 a week to go 
to China and stay there? 

Max Linder was imported especially to show 
Charlie Chaplin where he got off in the funny 
business—which cost Essanay a fortune for a 
joke that missed fire? 

Olive Thomas, a shop girl beauty prize winner, 
took Broadway by storm and then became one 
of the important pieces on the checker board 
of film politics? 


only one in which one of these pro- 
motional frivols exerted a bene- 
ficial influence on either players or 
pictures. But it became a prec- 
edent. 

The ballroom screening partv 
has become an institution. The 
motion picture peddlers of Broad- 
way adopted it into their practice 
with the simple faith of the great 
commonality taking patent medi- 
cines and listening to political 
promises. A recent Ritz-Carlton 
party involved the expenditure of 
$5,000 to launch a picture costing 
$40,000 and worth half of it. 
Everybody remembered the head- 
ache and forgot the picture, which 
never got to a Broadway screen. 

The flamboyancy of Selznick 
was the exciting cause of many 
curious displays of motion picture 
rivalries in vanity in the days of 
1916-17. Many of the seeming 

[| CONTINUED ON PAGE IIo | 
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selling activities of the embattled picture com- 


panies were merely gestures of rival vanities. 
Tremendous advertising campaigns in the 
trade journals grew up as each producer-dis- 
tributor tried to out-screen his competitors. 
They pretended to be advertising to the theater 
man, but in truth they were boasting to each 
other. This same rivalry extended to billboard 
campaigns centered in New York. The bill 
posting concerns, appreciating the situation, 
always concentrated the twenty-four sheet 
bulletins around the home office of the adver- 
tiser and along the route between his home and 
his office 


Motion Picture Magnates Fail to 
Recognize Public 


By this manner of advertising themselves to 
themselves some of the motion picture mag- 
nates managed to build up profound self- 
esteem. It is one of the greatest evidences of 
the value and power of advertising to discover 
its reaction on the advertiser. In this period, 
the motion picture industry had not discovered 
that its consumer is the public, not the theater, 
and so was slow to seek the national mediums 
which reach the people who buy pictures at the 
tox office. Stupendous effort and large sums 
were wasted by the motion picture telling itself 
how good it was. 

One of the less apparent but more potent 
purposes back of these high-pitched internal 
advertising campaigns was the building of per- 
sonal positions in the politics of the screen 
industry. The chieftains were glorifying them- 
selves in behalf of power as well as vanity. 
And the most ardent of these glorifications was 
the rosy spotlight on the assertive name of 
Selznick. | 

About this time, in 1916, both the bankers 


and the theatrical interests in the World Film 


decided they were being utterly Selznicked. 
They were. 

Some hot controversies arose in directors’ 
meetings. 

“You don't pay any attention tome. You 
don’t seem to be interested in anything but 
my money,” one of the bankers protested. | 

“That’s the first time you've been right this 
year,” Selznick answered in his typically 
diplomatic manner. _ 

“One or the other of us is going to get out,” 


the banker replied. 


‘Your resignation is accepted,’ replied 
Lewis J. 


Selznick Parts Company with 
World Film 


But presently Selznick was outside, dusting 
himself off and looking about. The next week, 
January 28, 1916, Variety, a trade journal, 
contained this item: 

“Clara Kimball Young left Monday for 
Havana, accompanied by Mrs. Lewis J. 
Selznick. Mr. Selznick leaves next week 
for Jacksonville.” | 
Accurately interpreted this meant that Selz- 

nick was “going South” with the World Film 
Corporation. 

Clara Kimball Young was the vital part of 
the World Film Corporation’s program. 
Broadly, her pictures sold the rest of the out- 

ut. 

Shortly Selznick announced the formation of 
the Clara Kimball Young Film Corporation, 
with himself as president and general manager. 
It was proclaimed that exhibitors would now 
be able to book the profitable Clara Kimball 
Young pictures without swallowing a program 
of less acceptable pictures. The Young 
pictures were to come at the rate of one a 
month beginning the approaching October. 

Selznick operated from the Hotel Claridge as 
a base and proceeded to evangelize the film 


industry with his new principle of star mer- 
chandising. 

When, in August, the Mary Pickford Film 
Corporation, discussed in the last chapter, 
announced distribution through Artcraft 
Pictures Corporation, Selznick seized another 
handsome opportunity. In Artcraft, Adolph 
Zukor was operating behind a screen. His 
name did not appear in the slightest outward | 
connection with the project, and the keynote 
was struck with the advertised line: “The 
Motion Picture’s Supreme Star Heads Own 
Company.” Walter E. Greene, of the Para- 
mount group, was president of Artcraft, but 
not its master. 

Selznick now punctured this screen with an 
open letter, published in the trade journals: 


“T congratulate you, Mary. You area 
pretty shrewd, as well as a pretty little girl. 

“What stronger evidence could there be 
that the Clara Kimball Young Corpora- 
tion is organized on the most progressive 
basis than your adoption in the Mary 
Pickford Film Corporation of the very 
idea and ideal that I have originated? 

“Will you please express to my friend, 
Mr. Adolph Zukor, my deep sense of 
obligation? It is indeed delightful to en- 
counter among one’s co-workers a man so 
broad-gauged that neither false pride nor 
shortsightedness can deter him from the 
adoption of an excellent plan, even though 
conceived by another. 

“Faithfully, 
“LEWIS J. SELZNICK.” 

Miss Mary Pickford, 

270 Riverside Drive, 

New York City. 


This letter served to make the friendship 
between Zukor and Selznick a great deal 
warmer but not much thicker. 


Electric Sign Puzzles Picture 
Theater Patrons 


Meanwhile an electric sign, among the first 
to be used for general motion picture adver- 
tising purposes apart from a theater showing, 
blossomed at Forty-sixth street and Broadway, 
at large expense, announcing Clara Kimball 
Young in “The Common Law,” to be dis- 
tributed by Lewis J. Selznick Enterprises, Inc. 
The confused public, never having seen an 
electric picture sign except at theaters, tried | 
to buy admissions to “The Common Law” at | 
the drug store soda fountain below. 

Selznick was busily and alarmingly financing | 
his project by the selling of franchises on his | 
product to leading exhibitors, including Jones, 
Linick & Schaefer of Chicago, A. H. Blank in 
Iowa, Stanley Mastbaum in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. 

This was making mighty inroads on the 
plans of his contemporaries. War started. 

William A. Brady, who had taken up the 
leadership of the World Film Corporation, 
advanced to upstage, center, and addressed 
himself to the motion picture world with great 
feeling, warning exhibitors against, ‘‘adven- | 
turers, grafters and pettifoggers.” He men- 
tioned no names and he did not need to. Noth- 
ing could have served Selznick better, 
Publicity by denunciation is still publicity. 

Adolph Zukor and others of the film trade 
were a shade more practical and direct. There 
was a conference with Selznick at the Hotel 
Astor. Efforts were made to dissuade him from 
the course which promised to upset the nice 
smoothly running arrangements which the 
masters of the industry contemplated. The 
boys had chosen up sides and started their 
game, and now came Lewis J. and appropriated 
the bat. They protested. It was to no avail. 

Zukor was exasperated. He offered Selznick 
a salary of $5,000 a week for life if he would go 





to China and stay there. This is the first and 
only evidence of a prejudice against the 
Chinese on the part of Adolph Zukor. Selz- 
nick made the mistake of his life. If he had 
accepted he would by now be emperor of China. 

Selznick went merrily on, inventing an 
advance deposit system by which exhibitors 
put up the money which Selznick used to make 
the pictures to earn that money. The farther 
he went the more strongly he tied himself to 
the box offices. 

Some beneficial results accrued from his 
merchandising. He insisted on a minimum 
rental of $100 a day for his pictures with Clara 
Kimball Young and demanded a contract 
which specified that they were to be run for 
at least two days. This, he appreciated, would 
let the theater get the benefit of the advertis- 
ing created by the first showing, and it would 
also force the exhibitor into doing some selling 
on his own account. Most of the theaters out- 
side of the dominant houses of the major or 
key cities had never paid more than $25 a day 
for a feature picture before. Clara Kimball 
Young at $100 put them to work, adding to 
her fame—and the profits of Lewis J. Selznick 
Enterprises, Inc. 

One source of Selznick’s strength was an 
apparently remote part of the background. 
This was the friendship of Marcus Loew. 
Loew appears to have mingled admiration and 
amusement in observing the exciting vibrations 
of the dynamic Selznick, busy playing battle- 
dore and shuttlecock with the annoyed film 
industry. Personal loans from Loew and aid 
in desperate moments often saved Selznick 
in crises. 

It was this intimacy with Marcus Loew and 
the Loew institution which added the Tal- 
madges to the Selznick array of stars. 


Selznick Actively Hunts Stars 


Selznick was in unavailing negotiation with 
Norma Talmadge, who had been a lesser star 
in the Triangle constellation. When Miss 
Talmadge married Joseph Schenck, booking 
manager for the Loew Circuit, things were 
different. A deal was made for the Talmadge 
pictures. The strength of the Loew theaters 
behind the deal gave Miss Talmadge the bene- 
fit of high pressure selling and publicity. Where- 
upon Clara Kimball Young became consider- 
ably displeased. The first Talmadge picture 
for Selznick was “Panthea,” produced in the 
autumn of r916, under the direction of Alan 
Dwan. It was a marked success and started 
Norma on the high tide of stardom. 

Again the Selznick enterprises scored with 
Nazimova. She had been appearing with sen- 
sational success in “War Brides,” an anti-war 
sketch on the Keith vaudeville circuit. She 
was employed to make a picture based on the 
sketch, under the direction of Herbert Bren- 
non, now detached from Fox and rejoicing in 
the publicity of the “Herbert Brennon Corpo- 
| ration.” Selznick organized a company for 
every star, on the Clara Kimball Young 
pattern, paying for services with tributes to 
vanity. 

Nazimova received $30,000 for her work in 
“War Brides” for the screen, which amounted 
to about $1,000 a day. This figure, carefully 
broadcast, added to the discontent of other 
stars and helped to make things more expensive 
for Selznick’s annoyed contemporaries. Rich- 
ard Barthelmess, who had been with Nazimova 
in the Keith sketch, as the juvenile lead, 
appeared in the picture. It triumphantly 
swept the theater market and brought a gross 
of $300,000. 

The roaring success of Selznick was dazzling 
Broadway. At Universal, the scene of his 
| first invasion of the film world, a new apprecia- 
tion of Selznick arose. Only a few years before 
Carl Laemmle, the president of Universal, 
had rid himself of the self-assertive intruder 
by leaving a letter of dismissal and fleeing the 
scene on the Twentieth Century Limited. 
Now for a moment Selznick and Laemmle 

became almost chummy. A temporary com- 
mon interest drove them together. Both of 


them wanted for their pictures a share of the 
glamour of Broadway. The two important 
theaters of the street were closed to them. 
The Strand, first of the great houses, was under 
contract and filled with the pictures of Para- 
mount. The Rialto was playing Triangle 
pictures exclusively. These dominant first 
run theaters on the world’s greatest amuse- 
ment street was of large commercial value in 
prestige. In their joint quest of a place among 
the lights of the great white way Selznick and 
Laemmle joined in a lease of the Broadway 
theater, where their pictures were to be pre- 
sented alternately. Neither of them could 
then maintain a continuous supply of. feature 
pictures for a theater, but between them they 
could achieve a program. Meanwhile Selznick 
had so ably demonstrated the power of his 
salesmanship that Laemmle delivered his fea- 
ture entitled “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea”’ to Selznick for distribution in 
New York territory. Selznick appreciated the 
compliment and piled up an amazing total for 
the Laemmle picture. 

While Selznick was rising up to claim a share 
in the grandeurs and profits of the now estab- 
lished feature era, other less acutely personal 
competition developed for the original feature 
group centered about the leadership of Adolph 
Zukor. A large number of ill-conceived and 
short-lived picture making concerns were born, 
each to produce a feeble picture or two and die. 


Stock Investors in Pictures 
Disappointed 


The result was a vast cluttering of the 
independent market with what the vernacular 
of the day called “homeless features.” John 
Cecil Graham, then assistant to the president 
of the Mutual Film Corporation, compiled a 
list of feature pictures seeking distribution 
contracts totalling approximately a million 
negative feet. It was a million feet of lost 
hopes. The unsuccessful projects which they 
represented were the disillusionment of 
thousands of small stockholders and the sum 
total effect was a large damage to the status 
of the industry in the mind of the investing 
public. 

Also in some manner all of these pictures 

achieved theater showings of small circulation 
and contributed their mite toward a reputa- 
tion of incompentency for the screen. The 
motion picture industry was not aware then, 
and is hardly aware now, that a weak, bad or 
incompetent picture on the screen has always 
been its worst enemy. Death from starvation 
and the ravages of the vice of short-sighted 
avarice eliminated scores, perhaps hundreds of 
the incompetents in a period of about three 
reals. 
: A richly pretentious invasion of the field 
now arose in the autumn of 1916 as an incident 
to Adolph Zukor’s extension of domination 
over the producing units of the Paramount 
program. Samuel Goldfish, who had been 
general manager of the Lasky company and . 
the business executive in charge of the studios 
in Hollywood, had, as has been recounted, been 
cast loose from the concern with about a 
million in cash. 


Goldwyn Picture Corporation 
Appears 


Goldfish headed east with a deep resolve to 
reassert himself. In affiliation with Edgar 
Selwyn of Selwyn & Company, dramatic pro- 
ducers, and Margaret Mayo, an author, Gold- 
fish announced the formation of Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation, Christmas week, 1916. 
Considerable debate attended the naming of the 
concern and it is one of the stock jokes of the 
industry to dally with the alleged suggestion 
that the concern be incorporated as Selfish 
Pictures. 

The Goldwyn concern indulged in some of 
the largest announcing that the industry had 
heard. It was the most promising company 





in an industry which sold promises for a living. 
Goldwyn’s first line-up of stars included Mae 
Marsh, Maxine Elliott, Madge Kennedy and 
Mary Garden. There was a strong coloration 
of the influence of the old first idea of making 
the motion picture lean upon the stage. The 
Goldwyn concern by dint of extravagant pub- 
licity became well known within a few weeks. 

There was no considerable gallantry in the 
exhibitors’ choice of a nickname for Goldwyn 
Pictures when they called the concern “the 
old maid’s home.” 

The Goldwyn concern ran through a com- 
plex history of re-organizations and manipula- 
tions. It failed to prosper because in a large 
sense it did not serve any new phase or need 
of the industry. It was most a reiteration of 
the thing already being competently done by 
Zukor and Lasky. Goldwyn brought to its 
service many able authors, players and direc- 
tors and made many creditable pictures, but 
it had no new angle of attack. It was curiously 
close to the Famous Players-Lasky pattern. 
Maxine Elliott was the Goldwyn equivalent 
of Zukor’s Bernhardt in “Queen Elizabeth,” 
Mae Marsh wore some of the same glamour 
of Griffith that Pickford had taken to Famous 
Players, Mary Garden was the Goldwyn’s 
operatic answer to Lasky’s Geraldine Farrar, 
and Madge Kennedy represented stage fame 
of the sort which dominated the earlier Zukor 
program. 

Incidental to the internal struggles of the 
Goldwyn organization Samuel Goldfish had 
his name legally changed to the more euphoni- 
ous Goldwyn, but in spite of that his corpora- 
tion ultimately found: it possible to part with 
him. 


Duponts Interested in Goldwyn 


For a time the Dupont interests, grown 
familiar with explosions in the powder and 
dynamite business, entered into the affairs of 
the Goldwyn concern, in one of the typical 
chapters of contract between big business and 
the screen. Somewhere interwoven into the 
mixture and connected by an attenuated 
thread was the political ambitions of Coleman 
T. Dupont, who might once have accepted the 
White House. 

The only enduring mark of the Dupont film 
Invasion is the great Capitol theater in Broad- 
way. After various losing managerial experi- 
ments Samuel L. Rothafel was called to take 
over the administration of its program and 
the house under him became the leading 
motion picture theater of the nation. 

Meanwhile the Duponts have been tenta- 
tively engaged in the manufacture of motion 
picture film, with an ever present possibility 
that their serious competition may be an 
influence on the screen industry by an impor- 
tant reduction of the cost of the basic material. 

While the major movements in the main 
current of screen evolution in this period were 
in the drama of business and commercial 
aspects of the machinery of picture selling, 
D. W. Griffith made the year of 1916 memo- 
rable in film art with “Intolerance.” 

“Intolerance” is worthy of a monograph, 
but it can only be discussed as an incident of 
the time, here. Only eight years have passed 
since It came to the screen. Most scieen 
efforts can be reasonably evaluated within the 
month of their presentation, but it is probable 
we shall not know the complete meaning of 
“Intolerance” for many more years to come. 
It may take half a century to decide whether 
“Intolerance” was merely one of the curious 
experimental divergences from type to be 
found among the fossils of every evolution, or 
if it is to be classified as a contribution to the 
direct line of progress toward forms of screen 
expression now not to be anticipated. 

In any event “Intolerance” was extraor- 
dinary, and remains yet the most entirely 
remarkable expression of the screen art. The 
history of this production is most intimately 
integrated with the motion picture. 

__ When Griffith returned to California from 
his terrific round of censorship struggles in 


connection with the presentation of “The 


Birth of a Nation” his mind was occupied with 
reflections and calculations. Doubtless he was 
seeking, half-consciously, a solution of the 
problems presented. In these reveries of con- 
flict he reviewed similar struggles down the 
course of history, the endless wars against 
intolerance, social, religious, economic. Noth- 
ing had ever availed, it seemed, but exposi- 
tion and understanding. That much, he 
decided, the screen might do for itself. 

Still with the idea half formed in mind, he 
cast about for a notion by which he might 
portray on the screen, visually to the millions, 
the thing as he saw it. There must be some 
way to fuse together into one argument all 
these diverse and distant evidences of history 

Then came to 
“Leaves of Grass,” and on a familiar page: 

*. . « endlessly rocks the cradle, 

“Uniter of Here and Hereafter.” 


The metaphor of the poet supplied the | 


literal pictorial suggestion that Griffith was 
seeking, a thread to join his tales of intolerance. 


All through that night Griffith, abandoning | 


sleep in the fervor of his conception, pondered 
and fitfully wrote piles of notes. By dawn he 
had outlined the skeleton of his screen preach- 
ment to be. 

Griffith had in hand a modern melodrama 
suitable to his purpose. It was “The Mother 
and the Law” with Mae Marsh and Robert 
Harron in the leading roles. The story was 
laid on a capital and labor background with 
tinges of the plot influence from the Steilow 
case. This picture had been scheduled for 
release through the Mutual Film Corporation, 
only to be withdrawn at the time of the New 
York Motion Picture Corporation’s secession 
and the formation of Triangle. 


Griffith Comes Forth with Big Ideas 


His bigger idea, on the theme that he called 
“Love’s struggle through the Ages,” and 
which more actually was the villainy of hate 
through the ages, was now to use “The Mother 
and the Law” as the modern example in a com- 
posite review of historic intolerances. 

As the notes fell together the Griffith story 
moved like a Bach fugue, written in Wagnerlan 
thunder, through Babylon of 539 B.C., through 
Judea in 27 A.D., and France of 1572. The 
transitions and interludes were to be filled with 
a picturization of the idea from Whitman, 
described by Griffith as “A golden thread, 
binds the four stories—a fairy girl with sun-lit 
hair—her hand on the cradle of humanity 
eternally rocking—.” This came to the screen 
with Lillian Gish photographed in mysterioso 
half-lights. 

So with zealous abandon the Griffith lot in 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, became a 
maelstrom of costly construction. There he 
built Babylon with its walls three hundred 
feet high, the architectural pretentions of 
mediaeval France, and the streets of ancient 
Judea. The most stupendous expenditures 
were incurred. There were weeks on end when 
the daily payroll of the literal armies of actors 
totalled $12,000 a day. The banquet hall 





hand Walt Whitman’s | 





ee 


scene for the feast of Belshazzar cost Just a 


quarter of a million dollars. 


The cast included many famous screen 


names, among them, Sam de Grasse, Joseph 
Hennabery, Tully Marshall, Elmer Clifton, 
Signe Auen, Bessie Love, and Ralph Lewis. 
Count Eric von Stroheim played a Pharisee, 
and becoming a director since has developed a 
habit of shooting everything to the vast “In- 
tolerance” scale, regardless. Constance Tal- 
madge played “the Mountain Girl,” a role 
which brought her first attention and opened 
the way to a star career, beginning under 
Selznick auspices soon after. 


“Intolerance” Costs $1,900,000 


When the totals were cast up at the end 
“Intolerance” had cost $1,900,000. It was 
some thirteen thousand feet in length, cut from 
three hundred thousand feet of negative. Let 


[us recall in contrast now that Edison spent 
| $24,000 Inventing the motion picture, and that 
at the end of 1895, the first year of production, 
the total cost of all the motion pictures in the 
world to that date was $1100. “Intolerance” 
in thirteen thousand feet was just twenty 
years after “Annabelle the Dancer” in thirty- 
five feet, the sensation of 189s. 

“Intolerance” opened at the Liberty theater 
in New York, the scene of “The Birth of a 
Nation” triumph, on September 6, 1916. It 
played in legitimate theaters in all the major 
cities here and abroad. It was inevitably a 
sensation and the topic of considerable debate. 
Despite a considerable patronage it was un- 
profitable. The American audience of the 
motion picture then numbered probably some 
twenty millions. It would be a reasonably 
accurate estimate that less than half a million 
could know what “Intolerance” was about. 
Whole audiences came away from the theaters, 
awed and overwhelmed with the immensity of 
the spectacle and bewildered by the picture 
fugue treatment of the theme. Mostly the 
theme was lost. Griffith, who, above all others, 
had evolved a screen technique of close-up and 
cut-back to clarify plot movement and to make 
attention unconscious and automatic, had 
betrayed them. Here was a picture which 
required conscious attention, some thought 
and a reasonably capable memory. The pub- 
lic, measured in terms as represented by the 
average of the motion audience, does not go to 
the theater to intellectualize. That 1s no indict- 
ment of the motion picture and its following. 
The public never goes anywhere to intellec- 
tualize. Audiences are to be counted in thou- 
sands, students are solitaries, each in his niche, 
to be counted one ata time. There is no box 
office revenue in units of one. “Intolerance” 
told its real story to a few thousands, but it 
needed the patronage of millions to make it 
commercially rival “The Birth of a Nation” 
which it considerably surpassed as an expression 
of ideas. One may fancy that the Babylonian 
spectacles of “Intolerance” shown alone as a 
complete production would have done about 
as well at the box office as the whole potpourri 
composite. 


Backers of “Intolerance” Clamor 
for Dividends 


Grifith’s most dramatic gesture concerned 
with “Intolerance” has never become known 
to the public atall. His backers and investors 
in “Intolerance” put their money into the 
picture expecting another box office miracle 
like “The Birth of a Nation.” When it did not 
materialize they grumbled and after grumbling 
a while began to roar. This was disturbing to 
Griffith on two counts. It pained his pride 
and it threatened, if the grumblings reached 
the public, to adversely affect the mystic 
glories summed up in the superman myth 
which named him “The Master.” 

Griffith engaged to buy the interests of his 
co-investors in “Intolerance,” something in 
the vicinity of a million dollar item for “The 
Master.” This single item, and others a little 
like it, exerted a determining influence on all 
of Griffith's subsequent productions, by raising 
the cost of capital for his later enterprises. 

The month of the presentation of “Intol- 
erance” brought an odd, faint echo of the name 
and fame of Griffith. With promises of an 
unsupported pretention a seven part picture 
entitled “Charity” was given a showing to the 
state’s right market at Loew’s Roof in New 
York. This picture was produced by Frank 
Powell, who had been a member of the old 
Biograph organization and who had brought 
Theda Bara to screen fame in “A Fool There 
Was,” a Fox picture. ‘Charity’ for a com- 
bination of reasons was a dismal thing. The 
scenario idea on which it was based was from 
Linda Arvidson Griffith, Mrs. D. W. Griffith, 
who had been living apart from her husband 
several years while he travelled the path to 
“The Master’s” throne alone. 

Now it may have been sheer coincidence that 


Mrs, Griffith’s picture drew a cold abstract 
title like “Charity” just when Mr. Griffith's 
picture attained the bald abstraction of “In- 
tolerance.” It may also have been a coinci- 
dence that the keynote of “The Mother and 
the Law”’ part of “Intolerance” was struck by 
the experiences of Mae Marsh in the heroine 
role as a victim of a corrupt orphanage, while 
“Charity” devoted itself to an alleged exposure 
of corrupt orphan asylums. If so, this the- 
matic coincidence under the simultaneous pres- 
entations of the far separated Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffith seems most astonishing. 

“Charity” was produced with the backing of 
a wealthy New York brewer, who presently 
withdrew from the project because of pressure 
from religious organizations who considered 
the production an attack. 

The public heard a great deal of “Intol- 
erance” but “Charity” remained in obscurity. 
It was drab and sordid, alarmingly faithful to 
the portrayal of slum life. The cast included 
Mrs. Griffith, Creighton Hale, Sheldon Lewis 
and others of equal ability and fame. Two 
years later the picture fell into the hands of 
the slowly decomposing Mutual Film Corpor- 
ation. It had a Chicago premiere on Michigan 
avenue, opened with profound prayer by a 
bishop, and some incense. Even prayer was 
unavailing. In 1920 “Charity” re-edited and 
re-titled as a roaring and violent melodrama, 
shorn of propaganda, made a third equally 
insignificant sally on the state’s right market. 
There was a curse upon it. 


The Funny Mr. Linder 


The season of 1916-17 contributed yet an- 
other interesting chapter of failure to the 
annals of the screen. It seems that when 
George K. Spoor purposefully lost Chaplin so 
that he could reduce the cost of buying out 
G. M. Anderson’s share in Essanay, it was 
done with considerable internal regrets. By 
mid-summer of 1916 the success of Mutual 
with the Chaplin comedies was becoming 
decidedly conspicuous. Spoor of Essanay had 
meanwhile joined in the K.E.S.E., distributing 
concern, which included Kleine, Edison, Selig 
and Essanay. This company like its prede- 
cessor, V.L.S.E., was a relignment of survivors 
of the Patents Company licensees endeavoring 
to maintain a hold on the market which the 
new feature era had taken from them. K.E. 
S.E. now announced, in terms none to well 
veiled, a rival for Chaplin, in the person of 
Max Linder. 

M. Linder was reckoned to be very funny. 
His fame was greater within the industry than 
with the public. His day of greatness had 
been back almost ten years before when 
Pathe’s foreign-made pictures invaded the 
American market with great success, but with 
no star campaigns to the public. 


Public Refuses to Recognize Linder 
as Chaplin's Rival 


The advertising of the return of Linder, 
through Essanay, was shot directly at Chaplin 
and it was filled with innuendo. It contained 
inferential charges that Chaplin was sordid, 
sloppy and unclean on the screen. Whereas 
M. Linder in his comedies was to be a Beau 
Brummel of dress and a Chesterfield of man- 
ners. A good many thousands of dollars were 
poured into this propaganda in trade publica- 
tions. It made Kittle progress in the public 
prints. Despite the fact of Chaplin’s British 
parentage he was, in screen terms, a creation 
of the American public. Linder was decidedly 
an alien. The inevitable reaction with the 
public was: 

“So this is the guy that’s come over to show 
mes Chaplin up. Well he’d better be pretty 
unny.” 

When the public gets into that attitude no 
one can be funny enough. 

A considerable ripple in the tide of anti- 
Linder sentiment grew out of a fictitious tale 
from the Mutual’s press department, which 


announced that in the heat of their rivalry 
Linder had challenged Chaplin to a duel. 
Whereupon, it was stated, Chaplin as the 
challenged choose for the weapons—insect 
powder. | 

This story travelled and did its little bit. 
It is only fair to state that Chaplin knew 
nothing about it, and possibly does not yet. 

“Max Comes Across” was the title of the 
first Essanay Linder. It was a following on 
the old pattern. Remember that the first 
Essanay Chaplin had been “Charlie’s New 
Job.” Linder’s re-debut went to the screen 
February 6, 1917.- Nothing happened. 

Two more Linder’s were made with similar 
results. It was then announced that Linder 
had become dangerously ill, due to the after 
effects of patriotic service in the World War. 

While Linder was nobly dying in the news- 
papers, he went to Hollywood to visit Chaplin. 
They shook hands under a lemon tree and 
Max headed for Paris. 

Spoor wrote off a loss of $87,000 on the 
Linder adventure, which was an item of no 
great moment to the wealth of Essanay. 

Some years later Linder returned and sug- 
gested to Spoor a new line of pictures to recoup 
that loss. ‘“‘No,” Spoor responded, “the books 
are closed on that comedy.” 

The Linder episode is just another in the 
thousands of experiences which in that totality 
prove that after all the stars are made by the 
ticket buyers at the box-office. It is one of 
the problems of the screen industry that 
conditions make it necessary to spend thou- 
sands in production to poll that box-office vote. 


Zukor Allies with His Business 
Competitors 


Through this period Lewis J. Selznick was 
building mightily upon his initial successes 
with Clara Kimball Young. With Talmadges 
on the high tide of star success, sold on star 
series contracts by themselves, Selznick was 
shooting considerable holes in the selling 
schedule of Famous Players-Lasky which held 
most of the other stars of major box-office 
importance. All this of course to the extreme 
annoyance of Adolph Zukor. 

Now there is an old adage born of the game 
of practical politics, saying: “If you can’t 
lick ‘em, join ‘em.” 

Zukor decided to join, and work from the 
inside. 

On March 15, 1917, there was an incon- 
spicuous paragraph in the trade journals an- 
nouncing that Aaron Jones of Chicago had 
arrived in New York for a visit. 

Now Chicago is a good town and the weather 
is just as good there in March as it is in New 
York. There were several facts back of that 
visit to Broadway. 

Aaron Jones name was the first one in the 
celebrated triumvirate of Jones, Linick & 
Schaefer, Chicago theater magnates, pro- 


_ prietors of a local distribution system, known 


f as the Central Film Company, and related 





Į concern by Zukor. 
f president. Their pictures were to be made at 
the Lasky studio of Famous Players-Lasky in 


enterprises. They had Selznick picture 
franchises. 

It seems a bit roundabout, but Jones came 
from Chicago with messages from Adolph 


Zudor at 485 Fifth avenue to Lewis J. Selznick, 


| 729 Seventh avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Selznick has subsequently stated that Jones 
received a pleasant little $50,000 for his 
services as messenger. 

Conferences between Zukor and Selznick 
ensued. There were plans evolved which 


|| promised to make Selznick Pictures even more 
Į profitable, accompanied by the acquisition of 


an exact 50 per cent interest in the Selznick 
Selznick was to remain 


Hollywood, with all of the vast facilities of 


Í that concern and sundry economies. 


Also as a personal token, Myron Selznick, 
young son of Lewis J., now growing up to the 
maturity of almost seventeen years, was to go 
into the studio to become a production author- 


ity, understudying Jesse Lasky and Cecil 
DeMille. 

Of course there was to be no outward merg- 
ing of interests. The Selznick concern was to 
continue in vigorous competition on the market | 
after the pictures left the studios. The brand 
name was, however, to be changed to Select | 
Pictures Corporation. This was the joker, and 
the source of much subsequent excitement. 

The year before Zukor had offered Lewis J. 
$5,000 a week to take himself and his name to 
China. Now he had become Selznick’s partner 
and he moved to eliminate the painful sight 
of that irritating name from the electric lights 
of Broadway and all the billboards from there 
to Bird Center, Ia. It was, in a way, a city- 
beautiful movement. 

Selznick discovered presently he had made 
a mistake. He had traded the effulgence of his 
name in the electric lights before the gaze oi 
the world for a partnership with the man he 
knew to be the most powerful in the screen 
world, Zukor. But that partnership did not 
shine in the lights on Broadway. 

A great silence and obscurity fell on the 
name of Selznick. It was swept off the signs and 
off the screen, with one single exception. Some 
months before when the Schenck interests set 
out to launch Constance Talmadge as a star 
with Selznick Pictures, Lewis J. was riding the | 
crest of his wave. He was induced to lend the 
brilliance of the name in a line on each picture: 

“Lewis J. Selznick presents Constance 
Talmadge,” etc. It was presumed to help a 
bit in the period when the younger Talmadge 
was yet to be established. 

Now it came about that the plan to have 
Myron Selznick go west to understudy Lasky 
and De Mille fell through. It was postponed 
and cancelled. Probably there never was any 
real notion of letting a scion of the house of | 
Selznick penetrate the gates of the sacred city 
on Vine street in Hollywood. 

Also, Lewis J. Selznick, sitting in the mahog- 
any obscurity of his office as the mere president 
of Select Pictures, began to develop a positive 
red flannel itch on the anti-publicity phase of 
his position. Then came the last straw which 
made the camel buck. 

A message came through from the west 
coast studio stating that the Talmadges wanted 
the line “Lewis J. Selznick presents” omitted 
from Constance’s future pictures. 

Selznick sleuths reported that this displeas- 
ing movement had really originated in messages 
from 485 Fifth avenue. These same reports 
indicated that the Talmadge contingent had 
been offered most any kind of a consideration 
or favor if they would subscribe to this request 
for the elimination of that Selznick name. 









Young Selznick Takes a 
Decisive Step 


“Tf they're going to do that, I'll put my own 
name on some pictures, they can’t stop that,” 
Myron proclaimed in heat. 

The young Selznick went shopping for stars 
and came back with a contract with Olive 
Thomas in his pocket. 

It was a signal stroke for the youngster. He | 
was yet a minor and his mother signed the 
contract as a measure of legal responsibility. 
Myron closed his contract with Miss Thomas 
at $1,000 a week against competing offers from 
established concerns of twice that amount. 
Back of that apparently strange decision by 
the star is one of the countless sentimental and 
pathetic real life stories which fills the shadows 
back to the tinsel of stage and screen. 

It was a clutching at romantic adventure 
and a touch of childish excitement which made | 
Olive Thomas choose the Selznick contract. 
The boy Myron and his glowing plans made a | 
youthful play appeal which was more to the 
star than the higher salaries bid by staid 
routine business. 

Olive Thomas had had no girlhood. She 
was born as Oliveretta Duffy, and grew up in 
a depressing, smoky Pennsylvania industrial 
atmosphere. She married into that life of 





grime, labor and sweat—a life unbearable. 

That marriage was a desperately unhappy. 
one. The girl fled to New York, taking relie 
in a cousin’s household in Harlem. She 
haunted the streets of uptown New York look- 
ing for work and found it at last behind a base- 
ment counter in a department store. She had 
escaped the grime of Pittsburgh for the grind 
of a shop-girl in an inferior market. 

Then came one of those bits of Aladdin magic 
which are the lure of New York. A newspaper 
bidding for shop-girl circulation announced 
that Howard Chandler Christy, the famous 
artist, was holding a competition for a perfect 
model, the supreme New York beauty. There 
were prizes to be awarded, and the glory of 
having one’s picture in the paper. 

Oliveretta Duffy had recovered a bit from 
| the depressions of Pittsburgh, and there wasa 
radiant Irish beauty just back of her eyes, 
ready to bloom. She took a chance, reported 
cick at the store and in her pathetic best clothes 
went downtown to the Christy studio to sit 
waiting with the throng of ambitious. It was 
a convention of the piquant beauties of the 
New York shop girl. Every race of the metro- 
politan melting pot was represented in that 
array. Oliveretta Duffy won, the prize, the 
picture in the paper, the publicity, everything. 


The Rise of Olive Thomas 


Now over in Broadway Florenz Ziegfeld was 
engaged in his business of “glorifying the 
American girl” per the “‘Follies.””. Hismerchan- 
dise was and is feminine beauty, preferably 
famous beauty. Here was youth and beauty, 
with a brand new fame in the papers. Oliver- 
etta Duffy went to the Follies and burst into 
fame as Olive Thomas. She was a sudden 
| sensation, the toast of Broadway. Strong men 
| grew dizzy under her eyes. She was over- 
whelmed with admiration and gifts of treasure, 
| diamond necklaces, pendants, rings, parties, 
orchids, everything that the dreaming little 
shop girl might fancy on the screen of her 
imagination. It was even whispered about 
that the great Bernstorff, the German am- 
bassador, had sent Miss Thomas a ten thou- 
sand dollar string of pearls. 

On this wave of adulation Miss Thomas was 
signed by Triangle Pictures Corporation for 
the screen. Her screen appearances were 
| successful enough with Triangle, but Triangle 
was driven more with promotion than per- 
formance, and its decline had set in when Miss 
Thomas’ contract expired. 

Olive Thomas had won the world, and still 
had not found happiness. Her triumphs were 
all in the desperate, hard, grownup world. The 
Myron Selznick contract was a chance to be a 
kid. She wanted to play, not with the thrill 
of millionaires and diamond necklaces, but the 
simple fun of a couple of youngsters breaking 
‘into business. 

Master Myron Selznick was now launched 


in redemption of the family name from obsc._ ia 
rity. He took offices at 729 Seventh avenue, 


near the offices where his father presided as 
the suppressed head of Select Pictures. A new 
electric sign burst upon the gaze of Broadway: 
SELZNICK PICTURES OLIVE THOMAS 

Now it was really a very good sign, as signs 
go. But Adolph Zukor did not like it. He had 
been to a lot of trouble, not to say expense, to 
obliterate that name. Now it was sprouting 
up again, as vigorously persistent as a dande- 
lion on the front lawn. 

Furthermore, it was reported at 485 Fifth 
avenue that over at 729 Seventh avenue the 
office of the president of Select was filled with 
posters, sketches and advertising matter per- 
taining to Myron Selznick’s enterprise. The 
young man seems to have been getting con- 
siderable fatherly advice. 

This led to an open discussion and an open 
letter from Adolph Zukor in the trade press 
discussing the president of Select. It had 
become a public fight. It was announced that 
there was going to be a definite issue to decide 
if Lewis J. Selznick, the head of Sect, could 
devote his energies and attention to a com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Selznick, holding half of the stock and being 
in office, successfully resisted efforts to dislodge 
him. Before long it was announced that he 
had purchased the Zukor interest in Select. 

Some swift moves and developments came. 

The Selznick organization began to lose its 
stars, all of them through the usual paths of 
departure except Olive Thomas. Tragic death 
from poison ended her career in Paris, where 
she had gone in an interlude between pictures. 
Probably all of that story has not been told and 
never will be told. She had won success, as it 
is called, beyond measure. She had money, 


adoration, yet another marriage, and it all 


was nothing. 


Outwardly the House of Selznick was still 


strong. It kept up a brave front of electric 
lights and the names of a second class line of 


stars. But the beginning of the end of the 
second phase of the striking career of the 


diamond merchant in screen land was in sight. 


While this chapter is written in the fall of “24 
a new and third phase of the same career is 
forming, with results yet to be written in the 


electric lights of Broadway,—if they are 
written. 

We have left Mary Pickford for the moment 
anchored to a contract with Zukor’s Artcraft, 


still sharing the screen’s highest honors with 


Chaplin and her pride saved against being 
“second” to him, after upsetting all the com- 
fortable routines of the industry. 

Now before the film world could fairly get 
its breath under the new arrangement yet 


other remarkable changes, pivoting about the 


names of Pickford and Chaplin, were to come, 
ushering in the screen era of the immediate 
Now. 

[To BE CONTINUED] 







George Creel, who “had to 
sell aig war to A see J 


Sieg ps ‘President 

Wilson appointed him 

chairman of the Committee 

on Public Information. At 

the right is Bill Hart when 

Adolph Zukor acquired him 
Jrom Triangle 


Th Romantic 
History of the 
Motio 
Picture 


By Terry Ramsaye 


The motion picture industry had 
been enjoying internal wars of its own 
for about twenty years and they were 
just getting good. The early months 
of the year found the film business 
amazingly preoccupied with its own 
troubles. Every concern in the busi- 
ness was about equally ready to liqui- 
date or expand, or both. Triangle 

Film Corporation, which had gathered 
the world’s greatest array of talent, 
including Griffith, Ince and Sennett, 
was paying the price of its promotional 


amas excesses and losing its hold. The 

| po x Mutual Film Corporation, which held 

Chapter NXN a en an expiring control of Charles Chap- 
— lin’s output, was beset with banking difficulties. 


"E have come to the pl: ice where 
the World War iain upon 
the affairs of the motion picture 
in the United States. It is a 
chapter of sensational importance—because nothing of im- 
portance occurred. The United States government declared 
war on Germany April 6, 1917. 

It was quite a large war. But it was all overseas. It was 
stupendously big a nd very distant. Like everything else that 
is exceedingly big and vital to everybody in general it was of 
importance to no one in particular. The war was not very per- 
sonal to any of = unless we were required to attend with a 
musket. The | yüblic really was not inclined to pay much atten- 
tion toit. It was a big show, but monotonous. It had deliv- 
ered its entire dramatic and emotional punch when the world 
went to screaming at the top of its voice in 1914. By 1917 we 
had grown used to the shouting. 

This perfectly understandable and honest public attitude was 
reflected more accurately and frankly in the motion picture 
than in any other institution. 

We had been so pleased with “ Civilization,” a rebuke to war, 
that we spent enough at the box office, probably about three 
and a half million dollars, so that Thomas Ince, the producer, 
took a profit of $800,000 on a one hundred thousand dollar 
investment. 

Then we had elected Woodrow Wilson, the second time, be- 
cause ‘‘he kept us out of war.” And now in April of *17 we 
were in the blamed thing. We went to mass meetings and ap- 
plauded the band, but we did not enlist in conspicuous numbers. 

For related and additional reasons, if you will turn to the 
published organs of the motion picture, the trade journals of 
April and May of 1917, you will have > difculty discovering that 
there Was d War. ~ zg 





This meant that between the two concerns it was 
likely that the biggest box office values of the 
business would be out on the market again. All 
kinds of strife and competition impended. 

Meanwhile there was a low-voiced but definite undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction among the theater men. They chafed at the 
increasing prices of pictures and selling methods which made 
them take pictures they did not want so they could have the 
greater stars. 

The whole business from the ticket window on Main street 
to the mahogany lined offices on Fifth avenue was in a turmoil. 
No one was boss. 

Mergers high and low were in the air. Financial interests, 
some of them rich with war profits, were willing to come into 
the business. They were investigating and finding chaos. 
Every film magnate had a set of tentative reorganizations and 
combines to think over everv night. On top of this medley was 
imposed the general national nervousness, a mixture of fears 
and speculation, over the war situation. 

An excellent specimen of the giant moves planned and never 
made was afforded in a promotion which came to a head in the 
ofices of John M. Burnham & Company, a Chicago financial 
house. A large bundle of motion picture concerns were to be 
tied into one corporate package with the Universal Film Manu- 
facturing Company as the majoritem. Papers were drawn and 
details arranged, all most secretly. 

Now Walter Howey, then city editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
knew a great deal more about LaSalle street than city editors are 
supposed to know. Also he had been alertlv interested in the mo- 
tion picture since the time some years before when he had had a 
share in the sensational successes of ‘* The Adventures of Kath- 
leen” and other serials. Howey got the story of the impending 


-—~ -merger-end-published it, under profound headlines on page one 
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_ lions andit was true. Some of the 


(¥ 7HEN we go up to the box office window, lay 
-= down our money and say “‘two in the 
orchestra’’ we are playing a part ourselves in a 
great super-drama of American life—the art 
and industry of the motion picture. Some 
thirty or forty millions of us play our part at 
the box office. Back of that box office is a 
hidden world of ambitions, struggles, fights, 
failures and successes, more human, more vital, 
and just as thrilling asany shadow play which 
marches across the screen. This chapter of our 
history brings us into a whirl of stirring events 
which are so close that they seem only yester- 
day—only yesterday they could not be told. 
Today you can know for the first time. 
JAMES R. QUIRK 


of the Tribune. It set LaSalle 
street agog and went over the 
ticker wires to New York at the 
opening of the market the next 
morning. It was a story of mil- 


principals of the transaction de- 
nied the tale, as they often do. 

Joseph Medill Patterson, one of 
the editor-owners of the Tribune, 
presumably believing the denials, 
complained that the story had 
been overplayed in his paper. 
Howey resigned in a flash. He 
went to the competing Hearst 
newspaper, the Chicago Exam- 
iner, and precipitated another 
spectacular Chicago newspaper 
conflict. 

Meanwhile Carl Laemmle of 
the Universal in New York had 
taken a second thought after the 
furore of publicity about the big- 
ness of the deal. His price for his 
Universal Stock jumped a high 
and handsome million overnight. | 
At the new figure the deal was off. 

One motion picture of the early 
war period became an interna- 
tional issue, deeply involved with 
world affairs with a history that 
has been largely held a secret of 
diplomatic records. It was the 
serial entitled “‘Patria.” The 
story is intricate and interesting, 
touching high places and famous a. 
names. N E 

Edward A. MacManus was at Ne 
the head of the International 
News Service and the Interna- 
tional Film Service, both Hearst 
enterprises. It will be remem- 
bered that MacManus first in- 
vaded the pictures with his serial 
idea and the Edison-Ladies’ 
World - McClure ‘‘What Hap- 
pened to Mary?” series. MacManus was studying the war 
situation and looking for ideas to be capitalized in the autumn 
of 1916 when everybody but the public knew we were going into 
the big fight overseas. 

The newspapers and the atmosphere were full of prepared- 
ness propaganda. 

By way of improving the scenery and giving accent to the 
Internationals newsreel pictures MacManus and fellow con- 
spirators planted a most impressive Joan d’Arc, in glittering 
armor and mounted on a white horse, in a woman's suffrage 
parade on Fifth avenue. It was the first flowering of an idea of 
preparedness for women. 
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Irene Castle in ‘*Patria,”’ 
which finally brought a letter from Presi- 
dent Wilson to the producers asking that 
it be withdrawn as offensive to friendly 





















Samuel L. Lathafel. acean of picture show- 
men, who gave the emotional splendor to the 
“War Review” and thus helped to make the 


world safe for democracy 


Presently this idea began to elaborate itself 
in the mind of MacManus and grew eventually 
into a full-blown outline of a motion picture 
serial which was to get aboard the trend of the 
dav and capitalize at one and the same time 
the interest of the feminist movement and the 
patriotic wave. It was to be a motion picture 
written to a prescription. 

Some elements of the history of the Dupont 
family of Delaware, famous munition makers 
for generations, suggested the basis for the 
story. John Blanchard Clymer started author- 
ing the piece. Charles Goddard also took a 
hand at the story and eventually it came under 
the pen and hand of Louis Joseph Vance. 

The original purpose was to show the United 
States attacked by an imaginary nation, with 
the heroine, ‘‘ The Last of the Channings,” sav- 
| ing the country, through great suspense. 
| This was, however, too good an opportunity 
5 to be lost from the point of view of the Hearst 
newspapers. It will be recalled that these 
papers had had a great deal to say about the 
Japanese, about a naval base in Magdalena 
Bay down the Gulf of Lower California, about 
the Mexican situation and the yellow peril in 
California. 

Also the American punitive expedition into 
Mexico with its hide and seek pursuit of Villa 
was fresh in memory as a bit of contemporary 
historv. The stage was well set. 

Wiliam Randolph Hearst became more than usuallv inter- 
ested in this motion picture detail of his multitudinous public 
enterprises and interests. The opportunity was amazingly pat 
to make the screen story a harmonic chord in the newspaper 
and magazine symphony. 

The imaginary foe of the United States in the serial story be- 
came an allied army of Mexicans and Japanese. 

The serial was produced by the Wharton studios. Irene 
Castle headed the cast, which included Milton Sills, Warner 





the picture 


Oland and Nigel Barrie. The picture was well made, according 
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When the selling started among the theaters 
it was discovered that the exhibitors did not 
think that the public wanted to see Irene 
Castle on the screen. All pictures were bought 
on star value in that period. A tremendous ad- 
vertising and selling campaign seemingly could 
not convince the theater men. MacManus 
walked the streets at night, wrestling with his 
problem, Here was a wreck if something were 
not done. 

At three o’clock in the morning on Broadway 
his tide came in. There in front of him was the 
Palace theater, the capital of the Keith circuit 
of theaters and the United Booking Offices. If 
there was a market for Mrs. Castle it was a 
vaudeville market and here was the central 
stronghold of vaudeville. It was the lact 
chance. 

By noon the next 
day“ Patria” had been 
booked to Keith thea- 
ters on a $35,000 con- 
tract with E. F. Albee. 
With the powerful “U. 
B. O.” competition set- 
ting the pace with a 
daring innovation of 
policy the motion pic- 
ture theaters changed 
their mind. A quarter 
of a million dollars 
worth of “Patria” 
contracts were booked 
in the next three days 
and in five months the 
picture had done about 
three quarters of a mil- 
lion. 

There were two na- 
tions displeased most 
particularly with 
“ Patria,” Mexico and 
Japan. We were not 
on speaking terms with 
Mexico. Japan was 
suave and indirect. 
Mr. Hanrihara of the 
embassy down in 
Washington continued 
to bow and smile as 
usual. But Japan had 
a treaty with Britain 
and some very direct 
diplomatic wires. From roundabout ways pres- 
sure began to build up against “Patria.” In 
various places about the country the picture 
was banned. 

Then one day the International’s home office 
received a tactful letter, reading: 

Several times in attending Keith's 
theater here I have seen portions of the 
film entitled “Patria,” which has been 
exhibited there and I think in a great 
many other theaters in the country. May 
I not say to you that the character of the 
story disturbed me very much. It is ex- 
tremely-unfair to the Japanese and I fear 
that it is calculated to stir up a great deal 
of hostility which will be far from bene- 
ficial to the country, indeed will, partic- 
ularly in the present circumstances, be 
extremely hurtful. I take the liberty, 
therefore, of asking whether the Com- 
pany would not be willing to withdraw it 
if it is still being exhibited. 

With much respect, 
Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

“Patria” was called in for alterations. The 
Japanese and Mexican flags were cut out of the 
picture and it managed to squeeze by the cen- 
sorship and back into the market, considerably 
crippled at the box office. 

With the same week of declaration of war the 
last word was said in the motion picture patent 
controversies which had begun just twenty 
years before. 7 
States Supreme Court handed down a decision 


the war.“ 


paper. 


Secrets Revealed 


Howthescreenbecameinvolved 
in the big international game of 
diplomacy with a picture of 
Irene Castle and a war idea— 
and Wilson's letter. 

When the U. S. Government 
went into the picture business 
and made a martyr of George 
Creel, the man who had to “‘sell 


The story of an army camera 
man who misplaced the war and 
went through two barrages in 
safety if not comfort. 

How J. D. Williams, the pres- 
ent employer of Valentino, 
found a career on the other side 
of the world in a discarded news- 


How Chaplin and Pickford 


made history again in the exter- 
nal battles of the magnates. 


On April 9, 10917, the. United , 


holding, in the case of the Motion Picture Pat- 
ents Company vs. the Universal Film Manu- 
facturing Company, that it was not lawful to 
enforce the use of licensed film only on patented 
projection machines. To all practical intents 
the patent war had been won outside the law 
by the Independents some years before. The 
decision came only as an echo of other days. 

The reason that the motion picture was so 
engrossed in its own affairs was because it was 
serving and reflecting its public, which is the 
biggest public there is. 

If the war had been the biggest personal in- 
terest to the members of that public it would 
have been the biggest interest of the screen 
industry. It was not. 

When anything is everybody’s business it is 
nobody’s business. In such cases we have a 
meeting and appoint a 
committee. 

The war was a good 
deal of a committee 
affair. 

The government — 
our committee at 
Washington—and its 
chairman, Woodrow 
Wilson, had to have 
some money and quite 
a bit of help to take 
care of this war job. 
They had to get it out 
of us. 

But we were busy 
with ‘‘business as 
usual,” living, work- 
ing, playing and going 
to the pictures. Since 
we insisted on going 
to the picture show in- 
stead of going to war, 
the committee decided 
to get to us by break- 
ing into the screen, It 
was easier to go where 
we were looking than 
it was to make us turn 
around. 

Naturally the first 
step was to appoint a 
committee. The pic- 
ture business was as- 
sumed to be neatly 
organized into the National Association of the 
Motion Picture Industry, with William A. 
Brady its president. 

In a letter from the White House, President 
Wilson appointed Brady chairman of a com- 
mittee which was to get the motion picture in- 
dustry to do something about the war. 

One way or another the president of every 
motion picture corporation in the United States 
became the member of a committee which was 
to do something about the war. The result 
was a tremendous rush of publicity in the trade 
press about the wonderful recognition which 
eee to the industry. That was the only 
result, : 


War Pictures Tepidly Received 


Several antique war pictures, among them 
the old Ince classic of “The Battle of Gettys- 
burg.” came out of the storage vaults onto the 
state's right markets. Also every newsreel 
pictured some marching men and waved the 
flag vigorously. Also our allies sent a new 
shower of propaganda pictures, made variously 
on the fringes of the war. They failed to thrill. 
The war was a disagreeable fact and it photo- 
graphed that way. A war has to be about 
fifty years old before it gets glorious. 

The war and the motion picture needed the 
attention of a master executive impressario 
and a daring hand. The only man in America 
competent to have done the thing was not very 
deeply. sold. on the war. In his discreetly 
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Indianapolis, attorney. Once while the con- | 


| which he sat down. The trade press men- 
tioned it casually. It was the first time the 
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secret thought was concealed the conviction 
that now that the world powers were in a death | 
grapple over empire, the United States might . 
well be more concerned with extending its |" 
4 

4 

i 


| dominion across the borders north and south | 
| from the Arctic to Panama. A mind so utterly | 

| practical was also practieal enough not to do 
| anything about it. But another result was | 


that he did not do much about the war in any | 


| other respect. Sometime in the next hundred | 


years it will be possible to write that story. | 
While the nation was trying to work itself up |. 
to a war pitch, the Motion Picture Theater |. 
Owners of America, the national organization | | 
of the exhibitors, met in Chicago, full of fac- f 
tions and trouble June 18, 1917. Lee Ochs, a : 
New York State exhibitor president, was. 


| charged with steamrollering affairs. William p 


A. Brady, president of the National Associ- : 
ation of the Motion Picture Industry, the pro- | 
ducer and distributor organization, made a> 
peace-making speech. The most notable as- | 
pect of the speech was Brady's announcement 
that he had private advices from Washington | 
that the war would be over in sixty days. It. 
Was an error. 

Along with the Indiana delegation to that | 
convention went one Charles C. Pettijohn of | : 
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vention storms were raging Pettijohn got up 
and made a few appropriate remarks, after 


motion picture business had heard of Petti- 
john. The public has heard little of him yet. 
But this was starting of a line of events which 
led up to the motion picture's biggest public | 
gesture—the Hays oilice. i | 

Pettijohn knew a great deal about politics. 
Now he was studying the motion picture. He 
was due to be heard from in his day. 





Junction of Screen and Red Cross 


The first real junction of the screen and war 
| affairs came through the American Red Cross. 
The Red Cross had to grow tremendously and 
it had to get before the public fast. It started 
a bureau of pictures and sought to reach us 
with film pleas. The pictures were shown 5 

mostly at meetings. They were miscellaneous |. 
collections of foreign and domestic pictures per- 


taining to the war. They were not theatrical | 
| products in any sense, which is another way of a 


saying they were amateur pictures without en- | , 


| tertainmentandapunch. Inconsequence they 


reached a very small audience. 
About April 14, 1917, George Creel was ap- 


) pointed chairman of the “Committee on Pub- 


lic Information.” It was his difficult assign- 
ment to be at one and the same time something 
of a censor and very much a press agent for the 
war. His job was defined as “selling the war to 
America.” After the war Creel wrote a book 
“How We Advertised America,” which is a 
story of that selling campaign. It is rather | 
Clear that the war had to be sold to us. - 
Meanwhile the motion pictures made by the 
Signal Corps of the army, which were the only 
American war films available, were going to the | 
Red Cross. Their only important distribution 
was through the Red Cross bureau of pictures | 
to the newsreels. The little one reel news re- 
leases had the burden of telling us all that was | 
told pictorially about America’s part in the | 
war. The films were haphazardly made, hap- 
hazardly distributed and presented in the same 


to see the screen a neglected medium. Look- 
ing back it seems a belated recognition. But 
the fact is that the Creel bureau had to get to 
work immediately and the long established in- 


| stitution of the press with which he was most | 


way. 
Creel, tremendously busy, began presently 
familiar was a thousandfold more available for |; 


propaganda. The basic patterns of operation | 


had all been worked out by long experience. 
In the realm of the screen they had to be pio- 
neered—pioneered in a world of war. 

Charles 5. Hart, then an executive of the 
Hearst magazine organization, was drafted into 
the service of the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation and assigned by Creel to look into this 
picture matter. Hart reported shortly that 
Red Cross distribution was not giving America 
a pictorial message. It was not a criticism of | 
the Red Cross, because it was not a propaganda 
organization. It was a mere incident of the 
jumbled make-shift rush of war moves. 

In March of 1918, nearly a year after Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war, a meeting of Red 
Cross officials, headed by George Murnane, a 
New York banker, and the heads of the Creel 
organization was held at ro Jackson Place in | 
Washington, headquarters of the Committee 
on Public Information. As a result of that 
session the pictorial activities of the war were 
turned over to Creel. The Division of Pic- 
tures of the Committee on Public information 
resulted. 

Establishing offices in New York, Hart set 
about trying to connect the flow of war pic- 
tures available from the Signal Corps, and 
other sources, with the established channel of 
distribution to the theaters, the motion picture 
industry. 

A curious problem existed. There never had 
been one like it. 

Distribution of propaganda to the press was 
relatively easy. The press is a commercial in- 
stitution which gets its raw material, the news, 
by picking it up, free. Its editors are presumed 
to know news and what it is worth no matter 
where it comes from. The motion picture, 
equally but no more commercial than the press, 
pays high for its material and judges largely 
by price. 


Government Forced into Picture 
Business 


The government could hand a good story to 
the Associated Press and similar news associ- 
ations and every newspaper reader would see 
it. If the government handed out a free mo- 
tion picture nobody saw it. A free picture was 
not merchandise and could not go through a 
merchandising machine. The government 
through the Division of Pictures of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information was thereby | 
forced into the motion picture business, as a | 
business. 

The only avenue to the public was the thea- 
ter screen. The only route to the theater was 
a selling route. A picture has to be sold to the 
distributor, sold to the exhibitor, sold to the | 
public at the box office. 

Theoretically the motion picture industry | 
should have been permitted to send cameramen 
to the war, just as newspapers sent correspond- 
ents. But the motion picture enjoys no such 
status as the press. Military persons look on 
all cameras with suspicion. Few officers of the 
military establishment had ever heard of the 
motion picture. The idea of filming the war in 
the sense that it was covered for the news- 
papers was really beyond comprehension. A 
professional soldier is the oldest fashioned man 
in the world. In his view civilian populations 
exist to supply recruits and munitions, while all 
else is poppy-cock. 

The Committee on Public Information went 
into the film business in New York. It also 
used all manner of suggestion and pressure to 
get cameramen put into the photographic serv- 
ice of the Signal Corps. } 

When Hart went about New York to put 
government pictures into the established chan- 
nels, the big distributing concerns, he came 
abruptly against the fact that there was no 
unity in the business. The film world was still 
a war within itself, recognizing no common 
interest. 

“Hand your pictures over to me—you can’t 
trust the other fellows,” was the uniform state- 
ment up Fifth avenue and down Broadway. 

' It was sincere, too. That was the way the: 
picture magnates felt about each other. 





Obviously the government could do no such 
thing. Itis remotely possible the public service 
might have been good, but the principle was 


i ag 

rhe result was that the Division of Films 
fabricated and assembled its own war features, 
presented them for metropolitan first runs in 
the name of the United States of America and 
contracted on a percentage basis for subsequent 
circulation through various distributors. The 
government had all of the troubles which beset 
an independent producer. . 

Statistically the significant history of the 
poron in the flm business takes four 

nes.: 
Picture Theater bookings Receipts 
“ Pershing’s Crusaders” 4,189 $181,741.69 
“ America’s Answer” 4,545 185,144.30 
“Under Four Flags” 1,820 63.946.48 
“Official War Review” 6,950 334,622.35 

Sundry other items brought the total re- 
ceipts of the Division of Films up to $852,- 
744.30. But the money is of no importance ex- 
cept as it denotes circulation. In his book 
Creel makes occasional reference to twenty-five 
thousand theaters. He was misinformed. In 
that period no one ever found more than six- 
teen thousand theaters. The government’s 
circulation was excellent as compared with 
other pictures generally. 

The public was apparently about as warmly 
interested in the war as it was in the Chaplin 
releases of the same period. The selective 
draft helped to make the war personal and in- 
crease the box office attendance for the war 
pictures. 

Denis J. Sullivan, who had handled the dis- 
tribution of Chaplin’s pictures under the 
famous $670,000 Mutual contract, was in 
charge of the Division of Films distribution in 
the United States. The “Official War Review” 
was edited by Charles Urban, the film pioneer 
often mentioned in these pages, and Ray L. 
Hall, notable as the first editor of news reels to 
use newspaper methods. Despite that the 
“War Review” was not a news reel. The cen- 
sors saw to that. It merely gave the theater 
orchestras an excuse to play a medley of 
marches. The feature pictures mentioned were 
edited by everybody, but took most of their 
emotional splendor from the attentions of 
Samuel L. Rothafel, the dean of picture show- 
men. 


U. S. War Films Disappoint 

The manner in which the war film was photo- 
graphed made it impossible to assemble any- 
thing resembling a real production. The 
cameramen were under no editorial control. 
The only central idea was to photograph the 
war. The result was a collection of tourist 
snapshots on motion picture film. The result 
resembled a story of the war about as much as 
a scrap book resembles a historical novel. This 
was no fault of the Division of Films. It was 
an incidental fact of war. 

The standard military attitude toward the 
motion picture idea was expressed with exag- 
geration but accuracy in the experience of a 
camera detachment assigned to one of the im- 
portant sectors. The officer in command took 
their cameras away and asSigned the photog- 
raphers to the service of the Military Police. 

The outstanding observation for screen his- 
tory is that the vast experience of the war con- 
tributed nothing whatever to the art of the 
motion picture. 

The Division of Films died before the same 
firing squad which executed the Committee on 
Public Information. The Creel organization 
was wiped out by congressional enactment on 
June 30, roro, without benefit of clergy. Creel 
had inevitably made many enemies in what 
could at best have been a thankless job. The 
newspapers blamed him for all of the annoy- 
ances of the war. The motion picture industry 
resented him as an intruder. The anti-Wiison 
politicians hated him because he was a pecu- 
liarly personal element of the Wilson institu- 
tion. 

The Committee on Public Information died 








| intestate. The method of its taking off by 
congress did not even permit of burial, much 
less administration of the estate. Not a cent 
was available for closing its accounts and liqui- 
dating its extensive and far flung affairs. It 
was left in just such a tangle as any going busi- 
ness would have been if overtaken by a disaster 
which wiped out staff and payroll. 

For this reason there were of course many 
unbanked checks, uncollected accounts and 
scattered assets, including costly pictures 
| stored in film vaults all over the world. They 
| blamed Creel for that and shouted scandal. He 
| hired a watchman and made weekly trips to 
Washington at his own expense trying to res- 
cue the remains. 


The truth is that.the Committee on Public 


Information’s record is one of the best made by 
the government in the conduct of the war, con- 
siderably better than in certain matters of 
shipbuilding, aircraft, railroading and the like. 


Creel Defends His War 
Propaganda Work 


The anti-Wilson forces made their attack on 
Creel very personal and he, being a Quixotic 
Celt, took it that way to a dramatic degree. 
He was so thoroughly martyred that he has 
been able to convert his troubles into current 
literature ever since. He is something of a pro- 
fessional under-dog fancier, always fighting for 
somebody or something. Even the title page 
of his “How Ww e Advertised America” an- 
nounces him as “‘author of Ireland’s Fight for 
Freedom.” 

The feelings involved are epitomized in the 
inscription which Creel wrote on the fly-leaf of 
a copy of that book, presented: 

To Charles 5. Hart 
Companion of my travail, 
solace of my misery, source 
of my accomplishment, and 
a gay, faithful and unfailing 
comrade,—with the devotion of 
his friend 
GEORGE CREEL. 


| 
| 
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There is the pleasant dolorousness of the 


|skirling pipes in that. It is a refrain from the 
same eternal tune theme as “The Lament of 
Douglas” or the poetic gloom of “Mollie 
Branigan” as sung by John McCormack. 

The peculiar fact for screen history is that 
the vast experience of the war contributed 
| nothing whatever to the art of the motion 
picture. 

D. W. Griffith went abroad during the war 
and renewed his pride of Welsh blood by shak- 
ing hands with David Lloyd George. Griffith, 
who had made so many excellent wars before 
the camera in the hills of California, made a 
war picture in France with the war left out. 
It was “Hearts of the World,” a tale of a village 
behind the lines. 

Among the countless adventures of war 
cameramen the exploit of Larry Darmour, in 


the Signal Corps service, was remarkable. | 


Darmour went up to Chateau Thierry on the 


eve of the famous advance. Strolling about | 


with an eye for camera locations that evening 


he lost track of the war. Darkness came on | 


and since it seemed hopeless to hunt for the 
camp the cameraman made himself comfort- 
able in a shell hole. The most eventful morn- 
ing of the war was announced by an exchange 
of barrages. Darmour awoke to find that he 
had been first over the top by several hours. 
He was in the middle of No Man’s Land, be- 
tween the lines. The American barrage and 
the German counter barrage swept over him. 
Darmour stayed by his position and escaped 
unharmed. He returned from the war with a 
conviction that its perils had been slightly 
exaggerated. 

One of the notable war records in film was 
made by Merle LaVoy, a free lance cameraman, 
employed by Howard and Spencer Logan of 
Chicago to make pictures to be presented in 
behalf of the Red Cross. LaVoy began his 
career as a lumberjack in Minnesota and took 
‘postgraduate work in’Alaskan mining ‘fields. 
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| He went to Europe and made his way around 
the fronts by brawn and diplomacy, hobnob- 
bing with potentates, kings, pirates and sol- 
diers, outwitting censors as he travelled. His 
real test came when he went to Downing Street 
in London to complete his picture with close- 
ups of British officialdom. ` 

This was unheard of and an outrage to 
British dignity. LaVoy positively insisted. He 
was such a pestiferation in Downing Street 
that he was arrested. 

Half the night in a British jail LaVoy in- 
dulged in songs of the lumber camp and vig- 
orous monologues on national policy. They 
let him out to preserve the peace. 

LaVoy went back to Downing Street and in- 
sisted some more. Premier Asquith sur- 
rendered and posed. 

LaVoy’s best known picture was “Heroic 
France.” 

The war brought Sarah Bernhardt’s last 

| screen appearance in “* Mothers of France,” cir- 
culated In America in 1917. In this picture 
Bernhardt, crippled and enfeebled, a sad relic 
of herself as the personification of Gallic emo- 
tion, sat through her scenes in a chair. Only 
five years before this same Bernhardt in her 
“Queen Elizabeth,” imported by Adolph 

Zukor, started the rise of the feature picture. 


Screen Stars Sell War Loans 


There was again a contact between the war 
of the motion pictures in the use of stars to help 
sell the war loan. The Treasury Department 
used the drawing power of many of the major 
personalities of the screen, including more con- 
spicuously Pickford, Fairbanks and Chaplin, 
to put the Liberty Loans before the public. 
Little trailer pictures were made for distribu- 
tion to the theaters and the stars made per- 
sonal appearances at Liberty Loan rallies and 
the like in the larger centers. This activity 
established a contact between William G. 
McAdoo, the secretary of the Treasury, and 
his assistant and publicity engineer, Oscar 
Price. 

There was a confab one day around Price's 
big flattop desk in the U. S. Treasury building 
in Washington. It reached the chatty stage. 

“Say, why don’t you folks get together and 
distribute your own pictures—you are big 
enough to do that,” Price remarked. It was a 
passing thought—and a disturbing one. A 
new company and a great deal of complica- 
tion were to come out of that. 

Simultaneous with the war developments 
and running through the whole of the structure 
of the institution of the motion picture a new 
dynasty of magnates was rising into conscious- 
ness and power. 

When the motion picture business began it 
consisted entirely of pictures. By the spring of 
1917 the pictures themselves were no longer all 
of the business. The motion picture industry 
consisted also of tremendous investments in 
real estate, in theater buildings and equipment. 

Motion picture power began in the studios of 
the producers and quickly moved on to the dis- 
tributors and now it had reached the theaters. 
The man with the most money in a business, 
the biggest shareholder, is going to run it. 
Theater investments had risen to the point | 
where they weighed heavy in the balance 
against the picture magnates of Broadway. 

This inescapable economic evolution found 
concrete expression In some interesting specific 
events. 

In the fall of 1917, J. D. Williams, an adven- 
turing American showman. landed back in the | 
United States after a spectacular film career in 
Australia. 

About twenty-two years ago, J. D. Williams 
was the assistant treasurer of the Opera House 
in Parkersburg, West Virginia, which means he 
sold the tickets through the little window on 
nights when there was a show. The great 
novelty of the motion pictures reached Park- 
ersburg and made a traveling showman of the 
assistant treasurer of the Opera House. He 
took to the road with a black tent and a one 
reel picture of McKinley’s funeral in 1902. 





Williams followed the birds, showing in the 
North in the summer and in the South in the 
winter. 

The autumn of 1908 found Williams at the 
northern limit of his migrations in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada’s gateway port to 
the Far East and the mysteries of the Antip- 
odes. Williams had a nickelodeon type theater 
show. 

The great_ships docked in Vancouver with 
their cargoes from the Orient and the South 
Seas. It was a terminal of Romance Road with 
romance at the far end, where it always 1s. 

Williams had been in one place quite a while. 
Also with the coming of the Patents Company 
he saw that the free lance showman was shortly 
going to be considerably less free. Some sea- 
faring patron of his show left an Australian 
newspaper in his seat behind him. 

Williams was curious about this land of Aus- 
tralia, where the natives threw boomerangs, 
leaves grew upside down on the trees and 
everything improbable was true. He idled 
through the discarded newspaper. An adver- 
tisement of a picture show way down there 
caught his eye. He stiffened up at the dis- 


covery that the admission was two shillings and” 


sixpence, or the equivalent of seventy-five 
cents in New York or six bits in Texas. 

Williams had the usual nickelodeon accumu- 
lation of old films and junk pictures on hand, a 
heritage of the days when every picture show 
Lought its film outright. He went to Australia, 
and did well. 

The remoteness of Australia from the rest of 
the civilized world made the canned entertain- 
ment of the motion picture popular for exactly 
the same reason that canned vegetables are 
popular in Alaska. The white Australians 
were along way from home and the arts of their 
race. The art-canning process of the pictures 
served them wonderfully. 


Australia Discovers Old Pictures 


Williams made a young fortune in Australia 
with his old pictures, which were new there. 
Then he got the current epics of the screen 
from the United States, like “The Great Train 
Robbery” and an Australian sensation in three 
reels entitled “The Kelly Gang.” Ned Kelly, 
the hero of this stupendous feature, was an 
outlaw hero of the Australian bush, partaking 
of the same glamorous fame as our own Jesse 
James, and Robin Hood. 

By toro the geographical forces which gave 
the motion picture such special value in Aus- 
tralia had resulted in big picture theaters, the 
biggest in the world. Williams had the Bri- 
tannia with 1,200 seats in Melbourne. 

After various travels and sundry ups and 
downs of fortune Williams found himself look- 
ing about Los Angeles with a notion of promot- 
ing a big theater. Rather abruptly Williams 
found that capital as represented by the banks 
was suddenly getting timid about the venture. 
He ran down the source of alarm and found 
that it came from the conversation of Thomas 
L. Tally, one of the dominant picture showmen 
of Los Angeles, a pioneer of the theater whose 
story was told many chapters ago. 

Tally, it appeared, was exceedingly annoyed 
because of the rising cost of pictures, more espe- 
cially the superior star product of Famous 
Players. The selling policy which made him 
rent many pictures he did not want to get 
Mary Pickford filled him with alarm. 

Williams and Tally had some conferences. 
Out of this was born the idea of a combination 
of important exhibitors, big enough to buy 
pictures on their own terms. Tally and 
Williams set out on a tour of the country. The 
middle of April, 1917, the formation of the 
First National Exhibitors’ Circuit was an- 
nounced, with a membership of some twenty- 
six of the leading motion picture theater men 
of the country. 

A new war was on. 

The masters of the industry were out to wipe 
out this new menace of their supremacy before 
it could gather headway. Many and devious 
were the moves. 


hen wri 


The most simple and direct steps started, as 
usual in the strategy of the picture business, 
over the luncheon table. J. D. Williams, as the 


organizing factor of First National, was invited | f 


to lunch with Lewis J. Selznick and Adolph 
Zukor, then partners in Select Pictures Cor- 
poration. They met at the Cafe Beaux Arts 
and when it got down to the coffee Williams 
was offered a large and handsome salary. It 
was pointed out to him that the First National 
idea would probably fail and leave him fat. 
He was prevailed upon to conditionally accept 
a sum in advance. He put it in his pocket, 
playing safe. After awhile he returned it. 

The first significant move of First National 
was pursuit of Charles Chaplin. Chaplin was 
making his last picture for the Lone Star- 
Mutual release. Mutual was a desperately 
sick company. Its decline had been steady 
and continuous from the day it lost Griffith, 
Ince and Sennett. 

John R. Freuler, president of Mutual and 
the author of the big Long Star deal with 
Chaplin, figured anew and bid a salary of | 
$1,000,000 for another series of twelve come- 
dies. 

Chaplin was shopping about. 


Chaplin Under First National's 
Banner 


Syd Chaplin, representing his brother, met 
officials of the First National in Chicago at the 
Hotel Sherman. They offered to pay $1,075,- | 
oco for eight pictures, with a number of pro- | 
visions for latitude in production which Chap- 
lin wanted. Freuler’s bid was in fact the high- 
est, since it meant straight salary, with Chaplin 
assuming no production cost. First National's 
offer meant more liberty of expression. Chap- | 
lin had outgrown a job. 

First National got Chaplin. 

It was a pleasant bit of irony that Thomas 
L. Tally, the Los Angeles member of the First 
National group, who did not think Chaplin 
was funny, had to handle the details of the 
signing of the contract. Tally had never used 
a Chaplin comedy in his theater. 

Then First National flung down the gauntlet 
boldly, invading the Zukor stronghold. Mary 
Pickford, who had been a Zukor star since the 
days of “A Good Little Devil,” left Artcraft to 
sign a contract to make three pictures for 
First National at $250,000 each. She was still 
not going to be “second to Chaplin.” 

Meanwhile Zukor had been adding mightily 
to his stellar array. He gathered in from the 
declining Triangle, Ince and Sennett and made 
a deal with Griffith. He acquired William S. 
Hart through Ince and all that Triangle had 
that was worth having. 

Over at Vitagraph in Flatbush, J. Stuart 
Blackton, one of the founders, was growing un- 
happy as he grew obscure. Vitagraph, one of | 
the first and once one of the mightiest picture 
concerns in the world, was falling behind with 
the rest of the old Patents Company group. 
Kalem, Lubin, and Biograph. glorious in their 
day, had shut down and quit. Blackton de- 
cided to leave the old home and seek a new 
place in the sun. He withdrew from Vitagraph 
and entered into a contract with Famous 
Players-Lasky. Albert E. Smith, the partner 
with whom he had travelled all the way from 
their days together on the lyceum stage in 
“chalk talk” and “spirit cabinet” perform- 


ances, stayed on at the old stand. | 


Famous Players set out to fortify itself 
against the combining exhibitors by buying 
theaters. The war of stars became also a war 
of real estate and box offices. It is the war 
which still occupies the industry today. 

Yet another commercial move, and an amaz- 
ing shower of melodramtic events were just 
ahead. Ruthless war was leading the motion 
picture rapidly into a situation where it had to 
call a dictator for a reign of law—or die. The 
next, and last, chapter of our long, long history, | 
is a story of murder and millions, and the new 
boss. 

Í TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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The Romantic 
From Edison to Hays, 1887—1925 


OUR years ago PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE commissioned Terry 

Ramsaye to undertake the writing of the history of the 
motion picture. After a year’s survey of the sources and 
authorities in both the United States and Europe the writing 
and publication of ‘‘The Romantic History’? began while re- 
searches continued. Those researches have run on through 
the years of this monumental work. An interview with Will 
Hays pertaining to this last chapter was the last of a list of 
five hundred persons whose first hand facts have gone into 
this story. The first man interviewed, four years ago, was 
Thomas Edison. In between have come the testimonies and 
the memories of every living person who has exerted a form- 
ative influence on the art and industry of the screen. Nothing 
previously published was accepted as fact without investi- 
gation. No statement, regardless of seeming authority, was 
accepted without a quest for verification. Literally thousands 
of lost documents and forgotten letters have been brought to 
light for examination. The records of hundreds of lawsuits, 
some of them in far countries, have been carefully searched. 
The documentary backing of this history is a library in itself. 
And—it has fulfilled that promise made three years ago, to tell 
the whole story from ‘‘Room Five” of the Edison Laboratory 
in 1887 to the Broadway of tonight. JAMES R. QUIRK. 


By Terry Ramsaye 
Chapter XXXVI 


HE history of the motion picture is a history of war. 

Everyone who has hid any important part in the 

making of the institution of the screen has tried to be 

its master. The war continues today and there is no 

peace in sight. It is fortunate that it isso. All the progress 

of the screen has been born of conflict. The fame of every 

name we know has its roots in that conflict. Griffith, Pickford, 

Chaplin, Fairbanks, Meighan, Valentino, Swanson and all their 
like are decorations on the banners of battle. 

Dynasty has followed dynasty down through the three 
decades of the motion picture which we have covered in this 
tale. We have come at last to today where a handful of men 
for the moment control the screen. They are struggling 
together against rising forces of new competition and struggling 
against each other in the old competitions. The fight is for 
the handful of silver that you put down at the ticket window 
for a little segment of a printed tape that admits you to the 
theater—which amounts to about a million and a half dollars 
a day. 

This chapter must deal with the many crowded events of 
the last half dozen years. That we may have a perspective in 
this view of today’s titan tumult of this billionaire industry, 
we must review some milestones in rapid succession. 
1895-6-7—The period of the screen’s birth was dominated for 

their little hour by the inventors, Edison, Armat, Lumiere, 

Latham, Paul and the K. M. C. D. with its American Bio- 

graph. These were men who wanted to make machines. 

The motion picture in their era was a novelty, and its business 

was a trivial chaos. 
1908-9-10-11—Mastery of the screen passed to men who wanted 

to make money. They used machine patents as their major 
weapons. Pictures themselves were still of little importance. 

It was the era of the Motion Picture Patents Company. 

Business brought organization. J. J. Kennedy, an engineer 

and corporation expert, became the boss of bosses. Exploita- 

tion and distribution was king. The monopoly fattened 
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Will Hays, the man who spends a half 
million a year to make the screen an in- 
stitution instead of a battlefield 


Rudolph Valentino as Julio Desnoyers tangoed to fame as a 
and went to sleep. star in the screen's biggest success—‘‘The Four Horsemen” 
Copyright. 1925, by Terry Ramsaye 
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1912-13-14-15—Gold-hungry outsiders alert to oppor- 
= tunity lured away the better picture makers of the 
| monopoly, taking Florence Lawrence, Arthur 
Johnson, Mary Pickford, D. W. Griffith, Edwin S. 
Porter, Mack Sennett and many others. The in- 
vading independents made bigger and better pic- 
tures—because they had to to break in. They 
bettered the art to better their own business. 
1916-17—Competition grew apace with frenzied bid- 
ding for stars, directors and stories in the war. ol 
product. The new bosses were fighting for su- 
premacy. They began as makers of pictures but 
swiftly evolved into engineers of organization. 
Exploitation and distribution were king again. The 
names of the period are: Adolph Zukor, Carl 
Laemmle, John R. Freuler, H. E. Aitken, W. W. 
Hodkinson, L. J. Selznick, Richard Rowland, Wil- 
liam Fox—all exploiters, primarily makers of 
money, secondarily makers of pictures. In the 
fight for supremacy they concentrated the picture- 
making genius of the studios under their various 
banners. Zukor’s camp became the strongest. 
Pictures improved to improve the power of the box 
office. 
1918—Exhibitors, the theater men, with ever and ever 
bigger houses and bigger investments were becom- 
ing increasingly conscious of pressure. All the pro- 
duction, exploitation and distribution was aimed at 
them. The pressure tended to develop resistance 
and a consciousness of power. The exhibitors 
stood last on the line from studio to screen. They 
found pictures costing more and more. Admission 
prices went up to the limit and then public resis- 
tance, expressed in refusal to pay more at the box 
office, forced the theater men to turn and fight the 
other way. Some large theater institutions had come into 
being. Here are a few names: Balaban & Katz, Stanley 
Mastbaum, Mitchell Mark, Turner & Dahnken, Jensen & 
Von Herberg, Stephen A. Lynch, Marcus Loew, Rubin & 
Finkelstein. There were millions in theaters and in a dollar 
war millions are power. Some of these millions pooled their 
power and First National Exhibitors’ Circuit was born to 
= buy box office value at the source. Contracts were made 
: with Chaplin, Pickford, Griffith and others. First National 
made stars into producers. It also blazed a path for theater 
booking combines. A new power was born to consciousness. 
_ 1919—Now came the stars’ turn. Adventures in production 
under the sheltering assurance and patronage of the box 
office combine made them into producers and whetted ambi- 
tion—ambition for a bigger 
share of that handful of sil- 
ver at the box office window. 
For the time our story now 





When the world's greatest screen artist joined in an experimental ven- 

ture in the world’s greatest art-industry, the screen, with United Artists, 

including Fairbanks, Pickford, Griffith and Chaplin, with Oscar Price 
as their business chief 


Angeles, there was a band serenade under the auspices of 
Douglas Fairbanks, and a conclave of picture personages of 
high degree. 

Remember that incident of Liberty Loan days when the stars 
in the drive were around the desk down in the treasury building 
in Washington? ‘Why don’t you folks get together and dis- 
tribute your own pictures? ” Oscar Price had casually suggested. 
Price was the press agent of McAdoo’s administration in the 
treasury, and now his assistant in administration of the gov- 
ernment’s railroad affairs. The idea behind that chance 
remark was now about to bear fruit. It was a notion that had 
been stirring into life in many minds. 

Up at Santa Barbara at McAdoo’s bungalow the old friends 
of the Liberty Loan campaign talked it over. It was quite a 
gathering, Douglas Fairbanks 
and Mary Pickford and Charles 
Chaplin and D. W. Griffith. 


There were several such con- 


Told for the First Time How— 
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moves back from the generali- 
ties of the great institution to 
the little particularities of per- 
sonal exploits and romance 
again. The scene and the set- 
ting is the rose bowered veran- 
dah of a California bungalow. 
William G. McAdoo, son-in- 
law of President Wilson, also 
former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States and 
now Director General of the 
railroads, is taking his ease and 
recuperating from the travails 
of government service under 
the stress of war. 

McAdoo had, on December 
12, 1918, resigned, effective 
January 17, 1919. 

About January 7, when the 
Director General’s private car 
arrived in the yards of Los 


Will Hays got his job at the head of the 
motion picture industry—a story of many 
secrets, some politics and a lot of human 
interest. 


United Artists came to unite in a confer- 
enceona bungalow verandah where McAdoo 
had gone to rest in Santa Barbara. 


Ibanez and Richard Rowland drove a bar- 
gain deal on “The Four Horsemen” while 
they paced the floor of the Casino at Monte 
Carlo. 


With some incidental stories of Valentino, 


Pickford, and stars high and low. 


ferences. 

The picture stars now indefi- 
nitely proposed that McAdoo 
should head an organization 
which would market their pic- 
tures. Both McAdoo’s record 
and his fame, begilded with 
association with high office and 
Washington, made him a de- 
sired association. It was an 
especially desired association 
among persons who were be- 
ginning to discover that popu- 
larity did not necessarily mean 
prestige. 

McAdoo declined. 

“But if you will get Price I 
will help you organize and be 
your counsel,” McAdoo sug- 
gested. 

And so it was arranged at a 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 | 
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The Romantic History of 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6g | 


meeting held at Fairbanks’ home in Beverly 
Hills on January ro. About the eighteenth of 
March, Price arrived in New York to begin 
operations. The United Artists Corporation 
of Delaware was incorporated in April, with 
Oscar Price as president, and William G. 
McAdoo as general counsel. 


United Artists a Sensation 


The announcement of United Artists was 
something of a sensation to the sensation weary 
film world. The supreme classic remark of the 
occasion came from Richard Rowland, then 
head of Metro Pictures Corporation. He re- 
ceived the interesting tidings from Arthur 


_ James, press and intelligence agent of Metro. 


Rowland meditated on the significance of the 
new move for almost a full second. 

“Well,” he remarked, “the lunatics have 
_ taken charge of the asylum.” 


It should be added, lest there be an assump- | 


~ tion that the comment sprang from snobbery, 
that Rowland has been philosopher enough to 
classify himself as “one of the accidentally 
tich.” 

= The name of Hiram Abrams came early into 
the affairs of United Artists and presumably he 
had been something more of a factor in the 
_ formation of the organization than the outward 
moves indicated. Abrams’ long association 
with Paramount and the Zukor enterprises 
gave him, in the eyes of the uniting artists, 
something of the atmospheric value that ac- 
companied the comfortable assurances of the 
old Famous Players-Artcraft payroll with 
which they had parted not so long before. 
McAdoo and Price were a handsome new front, 
but they seemed to want some of the old back 
to lean against. 


Meanwhile Abrams and Adolph Zukor had | 


fallen apart with considerable depth of feeling. 
Therefore Abrams might well be expected to 
make the competition of United Artists with 
Famous Players-Lasky decidedly snappy. 

Differences arose a little quicker than imme- 
diately between Price and the United Artists 
over issues which centered on Abrams’ pro- 
gram and plans as general manager of the con- 
cern. There was a most animated debate in 
Douglas Fairbanks’ bedroom in a New York 
hotel, and Price resigned, effective April 15, 
1919. Shortly McAdoo also disconnected and 
‘sold his shares in the enterprise. 

Incident to the McAdoo-Price withdrawal a 
vastly pretentious theater project intended to 
assure the stars of United Artists a sure avenue 
to the market went by the boards. This 


scheme which Price had been engineering in- | 


cluded the millions of the Dupont interests, 
James and Nicholas Brady, E. E. Smathers, a 
wealthy oil operator, Joseph Godsol, and a 
consolidation with the then still active Gold- 
wyn concern. 


Hazardous Situation of United 


= The loss of the theater project left the 
United Artists and their product to the open 
market, with only box office value of big names 
to compete against all the intricate machinery 
of control built up by the big complex corpora- 
tions. The consequences are beginning to be- 
come apparent as this chapter is written, with 
the trade openly discussing movements by 
which the famous stars of the United Artists 
group will be led back into the fold of one of 
the major organizations. 

Meanwhile D. W. Griffith has definitely ac- 
cepted a re-association with the Zukor enter- 
ng And this is but another move in the 

1g motion picture game. It has very little 
to do with actual pictures and film, but it has 
a great deal to do with the interplays of screen 
war and diplomacy. 
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United Artists, as a federation of the greatest 
individual box office names in the world’s 
greatest popular art, has been an inevitable and | z 
interesting experimental form. As we have | 
reviewed the affairs of screen history we have 
seen every remotely possible plan of operation | 
conceived by some one somewhere at some 
time as immediately practical. The motion 
picture, like the rest of us, never learns except 
by experience. The motion picture tries every- 
thing at least once. 

The experience of inventors, players, 
authors, directors and cameramen, should by 
now add up to a total conviction that there is 
|an art of business which is decidedly apart 
from the art of picture making. Picture mak- 
ing can be incidental activity of the business of 
selling pictures, but the business of selling can 
never be a minor incidental of picture making. 
Distribution dominates every popular product 
in the world, from peanuts to pearls. 

The formation of First National and the 
consequent crystallizing of booking combined 
movements among theatres meanwhile set in | 
action a counter movement of distributors, | 
notably Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
| toward theater control. The war began to be 
fought in terms of theater seats quite as much | 
as in stars and pictures. In a comparatively | 
short time Adolph Zukor’s organization con- 
trolled about four hundred theaters, covering 
strategic points all over the United States. 


Loew Extends His Holdings 


Marcus Loew, who had continued prosper- 
ously as an exhibitor since the historically re- 
mote days when Zukor left Loew Enterprises 
to go his own gait, was extending his theatre 
holdings widely. There appeared to be an 
excellent chance that he was going to be caught 
between the two sides of exhibitor-distributor 
warfare. As a counter move Loew acquired a 
control of Metro Pictures Corporation in Janu- 
ary, 1919. Loew became a producer-dis- 
tributor to protect his far-flung theatre chain. 

Loew went into Metro at a fortunate mo- 
ment. Metro’s fortunes were at low tide. 
The concern was somewhat uncertainly recov- 
ering from the staggering blows of the influenza 
epidemic and its shutdown of the picture in- 
dustry, coming on top of the post-armistice 
period when it along with every other motion 
picture concern was overloaded with war 
dramas. In those gloomy days Metro saw its 
| weekly income drop from $108,000 a week to 
| $6,000, while a weekly payroll for the distribut- 
ing system alone was eating into the treasury 
|at the rate of $30,000 a week. In addition 
Metro was at that time engaged in the costly 
production of “The Red Lantern” with Alla | 
Nazimova. | 

The world was trying to find itseif in the dull 
hush that followed the war. Loew got in on 
the ground floor. 

Then strange fortune smiled on Metro. 
Richard Rowland, then president of the con- 
cern, is a person governed by a whimsical even 
if practical philosophy. War pictures had 
well near spelled the ruin of Metro, and yet 
Rowland followed with a fatal fascination the 
weekly advertisements of “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse” by Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez. It was a novel of war, and through 
these months when all the world was trying 
to forget the war its circulation was mounting, 
mounting, mounting. 

Here was a success which seemed to flaunt 
itself in the face of every index of the times. || 
It was something to engage the attention of 
the busy-minded Rowland, alert in that game 
of chance and wits that is the motion picture. 
But, curiously typical of the world of the mo- | — 
tion picture, Rowland’s curiosity did not lead 
him to investigate the book, to read that rapid, 
cloying tale of horrendous glamours for him- 
self. The book was nothing, but those weekly | 
figures in the Literary Section of the New York 
Times—“ fortieth printing—forty-first print- 
|ing—forty-second printing” were enamoring | 
and compelling. A dozen times he decided to 
order negotiations for the motion picture 
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rights, and then one word “War” intervened, 
and he did not make the step. It would bea 
folly against all experience. War pictures 
were dead. 

An agent, a Broadway sharpshooter, vending 
motion picture rights, found his way into 
Rowland’s office in his rounds. 

“How'd you like to have the rights on ‘The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’?—ten | 
thousand dollars advance against ten per cent 
royalty?” 

Rowland sat like a man with a lone ace and 
a distrusted hunch against a pat hand. He 
decided to draw four cards. 

“TIl take it, O. K.,” the president of Metro | 
decided, wondering what to think of himself 
as he spoke. 
= A week passed and nothing happened. Row- 
land was almost glad it did not. | 

Then Jack Meador, press agent for Metro, 
strolled into the office. 

“How would you like to buy ‘The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse’—I know the 
Ibanez representative.” 

Here was that hunch offering itself again. 

“Ves, I want it,” Rowland replied. 

_ Metro paid a commission of $1,000 to the 

agent who could not deliver the story, and 
agreed to pay $10,000 to the representative of 
Ibanez on the signing of the contract. 


‘la 


Ibanez Inspects America 

Meanwhile Ibanez came over to see this 
strange America which had gone so mad over 
his book. There were other bids for “The 
Four Horsemen.” It was winded that the 
Fox Film Corporation had offered $75,000. 

_Tbanez thought the Metro deal, all but con- 
summated, was inadequate. Rowland effected 
‘a compromise and paid an advance of $20,000 | 
against ten per cent of the royalties. The 
story was Metro's. 

“Read the ‘Four Horsemen,” Rowland 
wired Metro’s west coast studio. 

“Do not buy ‘Four Horsemen,’ it will not 
film,” the studio replied. 

“Have bought the ‘Four Horsemen’ and it 
E going to be filmed anyway,” replied Row- 

land. 

Everybody in the Metro establishment 
shook their heads over this wild notion of the 
boss’s. 

Rowland called in June Mathis. 

“Take this book and make a continuity. 
When you get one you like bring it to me. 
You've got to make good on this for me. 
Everybody in the world thinks I’m crazy.” 

When Miss Mathis delivered her script 
Rowland thumbed it over rapidly. It looked 
like a script and he had faith in Miss Mathis. 

“Now about a director? ” 

Miss Mathis had a notion of her own. 

_ **There’s a young man out there who is more | 
likely to see this than anyone else—Rex 
Ingram.” | 

_ Rowland was taking chances all along the 
line on this wild war picture project now. 

“0. K.,” he ruled. “And how about Car- 
lyle Blackwell for this Julio part you like so 

much?” 


“Valentino Is the Pårt” 

_ _ “There is an Argentinian dancer out there— 
Valentino—he is the part,” Miss Mathis sug- 
gested. 

Rowland deliberated. ‘‘Why deliberate?” 

“Say, you take this script and go over there 
_ and make this picture—hire anybody you like. 
| Tts your job.” 

When the “Four Horsemen* came to New | 

York and got its Ritz premiere the picture folk 
looked at it. ‘‘Great picture—but it’s war,” 
they said, and went away feeling a bit sur- 
prised, maybe even a little sorry for Rowland. 
He had many grave doubts himself. The | 
picture represented $640,000 of what had been 
very good money before it was spent. 
_ Then the picture went on at the Lyric 
theater. The second day brought a sold-out 
business and the great career of the produc- 
tion had begun. 
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Profits began to loom. Rowland was pre- 
paring to leave Metro and he had in mind a 
trip to Euro 

“Tt looks like we were going to have to pay 
Ibanez a lot of money,” he commented to | 
Marcus Loew. ‘“‘Let’s buy him out.” 

Over in Mentone, by the blue, blue sea, 
Rowland visited Ibanez. The Spanish novel- 
ist was building an expensive new home. He | 
possibly could use some cash. The conditions 
looked auspicious for a deal. 

Rowland and Ibanez motored over to Monte 
Carlo and dined. 

In the after-dinner hour they strolled about 
the Casino. 

Oblivious to the clustered groups over the 
roulette tables they walked up and down that 
hall of chance. 

Rowland had to have a pretext for his propo- 
sition. He sprang it. 

“As long as you have an interest in that 
picture we shall have to handle it by itself to 
be fairto you. But we want to be free to deal 
with it as our own. We may want to sell it 
along with other pictures and make combina- 
tion deals—so we want to buy your share. 
Now you might get more by waiting and riding 
through with the picture—and you might not. 
Anyway, we will give you—” 

Rowland mentioned some figure in francs, 
many, many francs. 

Ibanez grinned. 

“Talk dollars,” he answered. 

“A hundred thousand American dollars,” 
Rowland responded. 

“No,” 


Ibanez a Shrewd Bargainer 


They took another turn down the Casino. 
Fortunes were passing at the whim of the little 
ivory ball at the wheel. 

“The best possible figure is $150,000,” 
Rowland ventured. 

“No, no,” from Ibanez. 

They strolled back and forth, pausing idly 
and casually to glimpse the monotony of that 
endless drama of desperation at the wheels of 
Monte Carlo. 

“One hundred and sixty thousand.” 

Ibanez shook his head. He looked away, 
seeming to be minded of nothing but the spec- 
tacle before them. 

“One hundred and seventy thousand—and 
that is all.” 

Ibanez looked at Rowland and decided it 
was indeed all. 

dé SL” 

And so it was settled. Which made the 
total cost of the story rights on “The Four 
Horsemen” just $190,000 to Metro. 

When Rowland came ashore in New York 
again the books showed that they would on 
that date have owed Ibanez $210,000. The 
gross earnings to date on the picture are about 
$3,500,000—the record of the motion picture 
industry. Ten per cent of that amount is 
$350,000, so Metro’s winnings on that night 
at Monte Carlo are thus far about $160,000. 

The role of Julio Desnoyers in that picture 
of course made Valentino such a figure of such 
a quality of fame as would have fired the pride 
of the virile old centaur, Madariaga, himself, 
the fictional progenitor. 

There is another novel more fantastic than 
the career of Julio Desnoyers in the pattern of 
interwoven destinies affecting Valentino since. 
It is beyond these pages to deal with that tale, 
which is still writing itself in contemporary 
events. But in the world of the motion pic- 
ture there are Don Madariagas. And in the 
wars of this screen world the four Apocalyptic 
horsemen are riding. | 

Valentino is one of the pieces, a knight, per- 
haps, on the chess board of the motion 
picture. 

Not so long ago, Richard Rowland, in an 
idle hour, picked up the novel of “The Four 
Horsemen” to read it for the first time. ` He 
turned a few pages and then threw it under 
the bed. He has already had all the thrills 


it can deliver. 








Through its first quarter of a century the | 
motion picture institution went its headlong 
willful way with a careless disregard of the 
public, behaving like a spendthrift son. 

Very recently the motion picture came of age 
and has been forced to admit the responsibility 
of its majority through being confronted with 
its follies. 

For a good many years the motion picture 
indulged in the most immodest and thought- 
less extravagances of self-proclamation. It 
screamed for public attention. It set up its | 
domicile in a show window and was pleased 
when all and sundry paused to observe its 
eccentric affairs. It was all publicity. In no 
other business in all the world was personality 
so capitalized and exploited. 

There are many commandments besides that 
matter of throwing stones for people who live 
in glass houses. 


Films a Target for All 


Fifteen years of the motion picture theater 
and a considerable sprinkling of million-dollar 
employment contracts had by 1920 sufficed to | 
make the people of the screen about the most 
public figures in the world. A series of events 
pertaining to what would otherwise have been 
their private affairs, among important person- 
ages of the screen, now conspired to consider- 
ably shock the conventions and mores of the 
American public. 

Most of these affairs, by the distortion of 
viewpoint attained the quality of sensations, 
although they were in themselves common- 


place enough, among the people of the screen | 


and among the people of the classes so violently 
affected. 

So it is not because the events have been in 
themselves important but because their con- 
sequences have so largely affected the screen 
esa some few of them must be reviewed 

ere. 

It seems unfortunate indeed that the first of 
these sources of public agitation to be named 
must be the Pickford divorce, which is none 
the less a vital element of the history of this 
phase. | 

For some years it had been known and the 
subject of widespread but unprinted comment 
that Mary Pickford’s marriage with Owen 
Moore, a romantic episode of the old Imp pic- 
ture days, had resulted unhappily. But 
largely the public, especially Mary Pickford’s 
public, had rather forgotten or never knew that 
she was married. Mary was just Mary 
America’s Sweetheart. And America of all 
lands would never countenance a married 
sweetheart. 

In an interview with Benjamin de Casseres 
some years ago she said: 


Mary Pickford’s One Role 


“I play only one role, Mary Pickford. I | 
believe that is the secret of my art—of all art.” 
In that Miss Mary was correct, superlatively 
correct. 
_ Now, about Saint Valentine’s day in 1920, 
Miss Pickford departed from Hollywood in 
quiet mystery. 

A remote ranchhouse on the outskirts of the 
obscure town of Genoa in Nevada became host | 
to one Gladys Mary Smith Moore. Genoa is 
a spot for somber chapters of dead romance. 
It was settled by the Mormons, wanderers of 
the desert, in 1847, and has since become a lost 
town with scarce an inhabitant among its 
weathered crumbling wooden shacks. 

Nearby was the court town of Minden, not 
far also from Carson City. A lawyer filed suit 
in behalf of Gladys Mary Smith Moore for 
divorce from Owen Moore on grounds of de- 
sertion. 

Then, like a figure in a melodrama, driven, 
melodrama like, by a miracle of coincidence, 
came Owen Moore and a camera man to Vir- 
ginia City, arriving in the swirling height of a 
Nevada storm. It was given out that Moore 
had come to make some snow scenes for a 
coming picture. It seemed that he was unable | 











to find hotel accommodation in Virginia City. 
He drove through the storm to Minden. While 
he sat at luncheon in the little frame hotel there 
| an officer of the court surprised’him and served 
the papers of Gladys Mary Smith Moore's di- 
vorce action. 

Then Moore rode away in the snow, story- 
book fashion. 

Coincidences happen like that—in the 
movies 

On March 2, Gladys Mary Smith Moore, 
accompanied by her mother, went into court 
at Minden before Frank P. Langen, judge, and 
gave testimony. A decree of divorce was 
granted. 


The story was covered by a country corre-. 


 spondent of the Reno papers, in great simplic- 
ity of manner. It reached the newspapers of 
the United States couched in such gentle terms 
that they were several days discovering that 
it was a story. The first dispatches included 
this paragraph: 

“Immediately after the decree Miss 
Pickford went back to. the ranch where 
she had been living. She said she was 
seeking a quiet place to live and intended 
to stay neaf Minden for a long time and to 
make the state of Nevada her permanent 
home.” 

The pressure of queries from news editors in 
a few days had their effect on the correspond- 
ents at Reno and another wee trickle of a 
| story came through quoting Miss Pickford as 
saying she would never marry again. The 
space writers of Nevada seemed to be strik- 
ingly unfertile. 
Presently Miss Pickford appears to have 


changed her mind about a permanent home in ` 


the metropolis of Minden, Nevada. On Sat- 
urday, March 27, of the same year, 1920, being 
something less than a month later, Douglas 
Fairbanks gave a quiet but important party 
at his home in Beverly Hills. The party was 
in honor of Miss Pickford. Now, incidentally, 
among the guests were the Rev. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher, pastor of Temple Baptist Church, 
and even more importantly one R. S. Sparks, 
| ie it merely chances, was a deputy county 
| clerk, 

While Mr. Sparks was at the party he issued 
a license to wed to Douglas Elton Fairbanks, 
age 36, and Mary Gladys Smith Moore, age 26. 
This was more convenient than the red tape 
of the regular bureau at the court house, and, 
even less conspicuous. 


Mary Pickford Marries Fairbanks 


Thenext day, Sunday, March 28, Douglas and 
| Mary were married by the Rev. Mr. Brougher. 

So far so good. 

Sunday and Monday passed without events. 
Tuesday the story broke and went chattering 
| over the telegraph wires. It was no sensation, 
but it tended to confirm some prior rumors 
that Miss Pickford and Fairbanks were fond 
of each other. , 

Something went wrong up in Nevada, how- 
ever. On April 16 Leonard B. Fowler, attor- 
ney general of Nevada, filed a suit to set aside 
the decree of divorce, charging wholesale collu- 
sion, conspiracy, fraud and untruthful testi- 
| mony, in the action at Minden. 

Now it began to be a national story. 

It was also something of a local disaster for 
Nevada’s divorce industry. A numter of so- 
journers from the east found themselves sert- 
ously delayed in Reno by a wave of agitation 
against “short time divorces.” 

The action to set aside the decree was fought 
through to the Supreme Court of Nevada which 
ultimately, at the end of May, 1922, two years 
| later, sustained the validity of the divorce. 

Meanwhile, the Pickford divorce was fre- 
quently in the public prints, in news and edi- 
torial columns and much on the public tongue. 
It was most unfortunate and most unfair to 
Miss Pickford. Her divorce action was prob- 


ably no more open to question than some ~ 


thousands of others which passed unques- 
tioned. But motion picture fame provides a 
shining mark, 


_ This case contributed importantly to the 
texts of national gossip about the films and 
film folk for the year 1920. 


I 


The flow of newspaper and grapevine com- | 


ment on the life of the motion pictures was 
given a dash of considerably stronger stuff in 
1921. On July 12 0f that year a top of column 
motion picture sensation broke out in the pa- 
pers, in connection with an action brought by 
Attorney General Allen of Massachusetts for 
the removal from office of Nathan A. Tufts, 
district attorney for Middlesex County, Mass. 

Among the specifications in this action was 
that there was some connection between the 
office of district attorney, and the suppression 
of an afiair involving a motion picture party 
four years before. 


The Arbuckle Affair 


It appears that a number of motion picture | 


magnates of national prominence had attended 
a dinner to Fatty Arbuckle given at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel on March 6, to1r7. The dinner 


was such a success that it adjourned for con- | 


tinuance at Brownie Kennedy’s road house at 
Mishawum Manor, Woburn, Mass. Supper 
was served and a pleasant time was had by all, 
from midnight until four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. A deposition relating the details, includ- 
ing one item of twelve girls, stated that the 
supper bill was $1,050. Presumably the $50 
was for hat checks. But the first cost was 
nothing compared to the upkeep. 

Less than a month later the host of the even- 
ing got word from a friend in Boston that 
things were not so good. Somebody had 
squealed with great vigor. There was a con- 
ference of film magnates in the calm of New 


London, Conn. A fund of $100,000 was raised 


to deal with the situation and meet claims. 
The money was apparently applied where it 
could do the most good in the least time. The 
whole course of that $100,000 was never offi- 
cially traced, so far as public records are con- 
cerned. Details will be found in the news- 
papers of July 12 and 27, 1921. 

The affair and its revelations had some in- 
ternal bearing on personal politics and grudges 
within the motion picture industry in which 
the writer is delightfully neutral. 

This event added to the velocity of gossip 
and ill-will against the motion picture im- 
mencely. Once again it was not the event 


itself, nor even the expenditure of money to | 


hush it up which put so much vigor into the 
wagging tongues. The whole story was a 
monotonous, commonplace repetition of the 
sort of things which happen all the time all 
over the land. It was because the persons 
concerned were wealthy and as conspicuous as 
they had been able to make themselves by dint 
of billboards, press agents and spread-eagle 
announcements on the main titles of their pic- 
tures. They had asked for public attention 
and they got it. 


Scandal Becomes History 
There have been many bankers’ parties, coal 
men’s parties, steel men’s parties, and, to be 
‘sure, other motion picture parties of consider- 


ably greater ornamental merit than the widely | 


heralded $ro1,050 function at the social center 


of Woburn, Mass. But this one got the pub- | 


licity promotion required to make it a shining 
event of screen history. 


It was a considerable misfortune that this | 
Woburn morning reception should have been 


a sequel to a dinner to Fatty Arbuckle. Be- 
cause that young man was in his ill-starred 
way to bring down upon the motion picture 
and himself a crushing cap-stone of disaster, 
within a few weeks of the July disclosures. 

On Monday, September 5, 1921, there was 
a party at a San Francisco hotel, attended by 
a number of persons variously connected with 
the motion picture industry, including Fatty 
Arbuckle. Virginia Rappe, a screen actress of 
Minor roles, died following the affair. Details 
began to percolate and, on September Ir, 
Arbuckle delivered himself to the authorities 
in San Francisco. 














ihe smoldering gossip of corruption in the 
‘motion picture industry broke into flame. 
| New York film offices were stricken with a 
wave of terror. 

There were endless conferences, lawyers 
| scurried about, press agents tore at their hair 
and typewriters. Statements flew and the 
| San Francisco telegraph lines were overloaded. 

Here was a discouraging set of facts. It was 
proving difficult indeed for even the ingenious 
makers of the motion picture thrillers to fit the 
admitted facts into any semblance of an ac- 
ceptable tale. But there was a definite idea 
that somehow by grace of skill and persistence 
it would be possible to pull a miracle scene with 
Fatty Arbuckle as a hero. 

Elaborate plans of defense were laid. Every- 
thing imaginable to improve the atmosphere, 
at least superficially, and some things un- 
imaginable, were done. Minta Durfee Ar- 
buckle, wife of the sad comedian, who had been 
separated from him for a considerable time, 
went speeding to San Francisco. Recently 
she sued for a divorce in Paris. Theslogan of the 
hour, in September 21, was “‘Stand by Roscoe.” 
| Millions in films and good will were at stake. 

Two trials were had, resulting in disagree- 
ments of the juries. A third was more suc- 
| cessful, resulting in an acquittal of Arbuckle 
on a charge of manslaughter. 


Public Opinion Indicts Arbuckle 


The affair had many of the aspects of acci- 
dent. But while Arbuckle was acquitted of 
the somewhat technical charge against him, he 
and the whole motion picture business shared 
in a conviction at the bar of public opinion 
under a broader indictment. 

By the time the Arbuckle affair was getting 
well worked into public ferment the motion 
picture chieftains began to admit that things 
were In an exceedingly bad way. 

It was the autumn of r921, and in their days 
of their trial there seemed to be no end of the 
pestilence and scourges. Woe was deep in 
| the kingdom of the screen and the signs in the 
sky gave no promise. 

But like the period of greatest suspense in a 
Griffith thriller, the lone horseman and cham- 
pion of the right was even then galloping to the 
rescue. He had been on the way since the 
spring of 1919 at least. His coming had been 
forecast, not in letters of fire or stars in the 
sky, but in very discreet whispers at discreet 
moments in directors’ meetings, at luncheons 
all the way from the Ritz to the Astor, and all 
those places where the films clans meet. 
| The first public inkling, and it was a remote 

inkling, indeed, appeared on May 6, 1919, even 

before the motion picture sky had grown D 
preciably cloudy, in Wid’s Daily, now the 
Film Daily, a motion picture trade journal. 
Page one of that issue presented an article, as 

follows: 
| MYSTERY LUNCH 

WHO WAS THE LITTLE MAN AT THE 
IMPORTANT PARTY? 

Scene, the Claridge, Parlor B. 

Time, yesterday, about 12:30 p. m. 

In the cast: Adolph Zukor, Arthur 
Friend, Famous Players; Pat Powers, 
Universal; Charles C. Pettijohn, and Wm. 

J. Clark of Exhibitors Mutual, and several 
others of the industry, AND, a little slen- 
der man who was probably of importance. 

As the party arrived they quietly reached 
Parlor B, and for once no one would say 
what it was all about. 

Investigation disclosed that Parlor B 
had been secured for a luncheon by Charles 
C. Pettijohn. Late yesterday, when Pet- 
tijohn was found he said: “Oh, my birth- 
day falls on May 5 and I had a little 
party.” But he smiled in a peculiar 
manner. i 

None of those attending the luncheon 
would discuss what took place. Interest 
is chiefly aroused in who the little man In 
the gathering was. He has not been a 
familiar figure in picture circles, at all 
events. 





This story was accurate as far as it went. 
The luncheon party in Parlor B, however, in- 
cluded also: William Fox, Robert H. Coch- 
rane, of Universal; Gabriel Hess and Samuel 
Goldfish of Goldwyn Pictures Corporation; 
Saul Rogers, attorney for the Fox Film Cor- 
poration; Percy Waters and Harry Berman. — 

Since this is not a nominating speech it 1s 
not necessary to longer hold out on the mys- 
tery of the mysterious little man “who was 
probably of importance.” He was Will Hays, 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, of whom you have doubtless heard 
before. 

Now this was not at all the inception of the 
movement which today connects Hays with 
the industry, as might be hastily surmised. 
Hays was looking the motion picture over as a 
campaign manager. The motion picture in- 
dustry did not know yet that it was looking for 
a deliverer and it little suspected Pettijohn of | 
being a prophet. That is one of the important 
things about Pettijohn. 


Indiana in Film Politics 


Now we must indulge in a film cutback to, 
Indiana, a state famous for its output of fiction | 
and practical politics. 

Will Hays is from Indiana. 

Charles C. Pettijohn is from Indiana. 

When Will Hays was the chairman of the 
Indiana Republican organization, Charles C. 
Pettijohn was secretary of the Indiana Demo- | 
cratic organization. | 

Indianapolis centers on a circle and men | 
meet. 

Hays and Pettijohn were friends as well as 
politicians. 

Pettijohn is counted by those who know him 

well enough as a first class friend and a first 
class politician. Noone will ever erect a cigar 
store behind him on the assumption that he is 
a wooden Indian. Pettijohn was then inci- 
dentally an attorney of considerable skill and 
erated owing to the facility with which he 
nad defended a number of impetuous gentle- 
men charged with promoting the local death 
rate. 
_- Among other things, Pettijohn, in political 
and other affairs, operated in a close and con- 
fidential capacity for Thomas Taggart, the 
Democratic boss of Indiana, proprietor of 
Pluto and French Lick, where one can also 
play golf. 

Pettijohn was and is, therefore, a person of 
experience. Like all real politicians he can 
hear the distant footsteps of the elephant just 
as far as he can see the long ears of a donkey. 

Which manifestly has nothing at all to do 
with the situation. 

However, we may recall for the moment that 
hardly a block down Broadway from where 
Parlor B of the Claridge stood is Marcus 
Loew’s theater, which was once Hammer- 
stein’s Music Hall, and that in the days of 
1896 and the full-dinner-pail campaign the 
Republican National Committee held seven 
boxes at that palace of amusement. There, 
for the duration of the battle, the newly in- 
vented American Biograph presented the 
miracle of living pictures of Major William | 
McKinley. By coincidence Abner McKinley, 
a brother, just before the campaign had be- 
come a stockholder in the American Mutoscope 
& Biograph Company. The Republican ad- 
miration for the screen began at the beginning. 

Now, by 1919, the engineers of the Republi- 
can campaign had not forgotten the accidental 
disaster of the Ince anti-war picture, “ Civili- 
zation,” which had played so large a share in 
the second Wilson victory. It was desirable, 
among other things, that no such accident be 
repeated. And May 5, t919, was none to 
early to be thinking about November and 
election time in 1920. Hays wanted the 
screen for Harding. 

About October 14 Pettijohn left the Exhibi- 
tors Mutual, which was the remnant of the old 
Mutual Film Corporation, and became at- 
tached to the Selznick organization in capac- 
ities close and important to Lewis J. Selznick. 
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Presently the World Film Corporation, from 
which Selznick had been ejected years before, 
went into a decline and was acquired by Selz- 
nick Pictures Corporation. Selznick privately 
admitted that it had been one of his ambitions 
to buy the World and junk it just by way of 
squaring things. Now it chanced that the 
World was the distributing agent for Kino- 
grams, a news reel. It also chanced that 
| Kinograms had a “rich uncle” and an oppor- | 
tunity to expand. The Associated Screen | 
News, Inc., was born of that expansion and 
it manufactured, to the order of Selznick Pic- 
| tures Corporation a reel known as Selznick 
News. 

The situation got full of news reels and com- 
plexities. | 

A considerable quantity of motion pictures 
aimed at the education of the yeomanty and 
freeholders of the republic went into circula- 
tion in the campaign of 1920. Very little of 
it had a strong Democratic bias. 

Also advice from Hays madea very fair screen 
actor of Harding. He posed freely and often. 

Meanwhile the little mystery man of Parlor 
B was getting better and better acquainted in- 
and about the motion picture industry. Lewis | 
J. Selznick had heard a great deal of him from 
Pettijohn and Selznick was proud of Hays’ 
acquaintance as a genuine insider and man of 
affairs. 


Hays Recognized as a Film Friend 


It became well impressed on the motion pic- 
| ture industry in several ways that Hays could 
| be a friend worth having and the motion pic- 
ture had never had any pals who knew tele- 
phone numbers in Washington. It was prop- 
erly impressed. Quite a few little favors were 
done, done in that graceful open handed way 
that is bread-upon-the-waters. Just for ex- 
ample, Nicholas and Joseph Schenck had a 
- Russian friend who was confronted with Ellis 
Island difficulties which prevented entry into 
the United States. A way around Ellis Island, 
| perfectly lawful but dexterously managed, was 
found. Now the Schencks had Fatty Arbuckle 
comedies released through Zukor’s Famous 
Players, and ‘Talmadge dramas released 
through First National Exhibitors Circuit, and 
besides held an intimate relation with the 
Marcus Loew enterprises. It was a big tie-up 
of friendships. There were others. 

The campaign, as need not be detailed, went 
through with such a success as to crown Hays 
with the largest wreaths of laurel ever issued 
to a campaign manager. Warren G. Harding 
and a Republican Congress went in with a roar 
like a Mississippi levee letting go under the 
June rise. 

Then Hays took an office of his own and pro- 
ceeded to neatly wind up the far flung affairs 
| of the campaign. 

While Hays was so engaged some of his mo- 
tion picture friends came to call. He was now 
a considerably bigger man than he had been at 
| that luncheon in Parlor B. 


Films Make Hays an Offer 


William Fox suggested that he would like to 
have Hays join his organization at say about 
-$7s,000a year. Some of the other motion pic- 
ture concerns also thought they might be able 
to use a maker of landslides like the election | 
of ‘20. 
= Hays was cordial and polite, but busy. He 
| must have known perfectly well that all nice 
efficient Republican campaign managers be- | 
come postmaster general. It is the traditional 
party method, time tried and proven. The 
post-office is the place for the organizer. It is 
sometimes good for the mails and it is always 
good for the party. This is something the 
Democrats have overlooked. | 

And never had the Democrats so overlooked | 
the opportunity as when they installed Post- 
master Generat Burleson. He had contrived 
| to make the post-office, the one place where 
everybody gets a government contact, the 
most unpopular institution between Rainy 
Lake and the Rio Grande. 








Hays naturally went to Washington and be- 


-~ came Harding’s postmaster general. Even 


more important, he became a vigorously effec- 
tive postmaster general and restored the mail 
service which was beginning to be seriously 
missed, even in the telegraphically minded 
film business. Letters began to arrive on time. 
The post-office machinery picked up with a 
click and began to run with a steady purr. 
Drastic measures and burly marines in convoys 
discouraged mail robberies. 

A serious crisis threatened in the impending 
rail strike. It is hard to visualize the demoral- 
ization of business that would likely have fol- 
lowed the cessation of mail service. Hays pic- 
tured it, and it is perhaps permissible at this 
late day to say that there were plans set ready 
for one push of the button to put the whole 
U. S. army at moving the mails. 

The post-office which had been intensely un- 
popular became popular. Even the dextrine 
on the back of the stamps tasted better after 
Hays got ahold. 

Now by December, 1921, Just when Hays 


was dashing from city to city and sitting up| 
nights with the wires that told him the rail | 


situation, the motion picture men were sinking 
deeper and deeper into the gloom of the indus- 
try’s disgrace. They needed a friend, quickly. 

The flow of scandal was telling at the box 
office. Censorship movements were acquiring 
new strength. Professional enemies of the 
screen were capitalizing opportunity. 

The motion picture industry had made two 
slightly organized efforts to help itself. The 


first was the Motion Picture Board of Trade, | 


born to a short and uneventful life under the 
undiplomatic auspices of J. W. Binder in 1915. 
The second was the National Association of the 
Motion Picture Industry of later date, headed 
by William A. Brady, a showman. The 
National Association could be of no help in the 
difficulties of 1921. It was weak from a lack 
of confidence and common interest. The 
motion picture men had to be driven by the 
most desperate necessity before they could 
unite for a common cause. They now knew 
they must unite and that the only effective aid 
must come from outside the industry. None 
of those who had participated in letting the 
motion picture fall into the Slough of Despond 
could be of use in pulling it out. 


Judge Landis a Shining Example 


They remembered what baseball had done 
in a similar if not quite so desperate a plight. 


Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis had been | 


plucked from his place of special eminence on 
the Federal bench to redeem the repute of the 
game. 

The time was very ripe. 


Pettijohn discreetly mentioned the name of 


Hays to Selznick, and some others. Nicholas 
and Joseph Schenck had pleasant words to say. 
‘There were other nominations, among them 
Hiram Johnson of California and Herbert 
Hoover. 

There was a conference at a lawyer’s office 
down in the Wall Street district. “Not 
Hoover,” they decided. “ He’s rich enough to 
be independent.” Johnson—well, Johnson 
was from California. 

Selznick was strong for Hays, for the reason, 
he says, “He was the biggest man I knew.” 
The choice was Hays. 

Hays had been injured ina train wreck. He 


Was recovering under treatment in his suite at | 


the Wardman Park Hotel in Washington. 
There Selznick and Saul Rogers went to inter- 
view him December 8, 1921. 

They bore with them a roundrobin, under 
date of December 2, 1921, inviting Hays to the 
leadership of the industry. There were some 
touching phases in that document. “.... 
and are striving to have the industry accorded 
the consideration and dignity to which it is 
justly entitled, and proper representation be- 
fore the people of this country... . . = “We 
feel that our industry requires further careful 
upbuilding and a constructive policy of prog- 
Tess. ....' One important passage read: 
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“The compensation we are prepared to pay in 





the event of your acceptance is one hundred |f 


thousand dollars a year under a commitment | 
satisfactory to you, for a period of three years.” 


The signatures included Adolph Zukor, Wil- 


liam Fox, Samuel Goldwyn, W. E. Atkinson 
of Metro, Morris Kohn of Realart, Rufus S. 
Cole of R. C. Pictures, Lewis J. Selznick, P. L. 
Waters of Triangle, Carl Laemmle, and United | 
Artists Corporation, by Hiram Abrams, 
president. 

Hays was able to sit up slightly and listen. 
There were several indications that he was 
going to recover. 

He was properly surprised. It is, however, 
a safe guess that he was not entirely unpre- 
pared, and that some excellent information was 
| coming from a reliable source in New York. 
Pettijohn had by this time cast loose from the | 
Selznick concern and was officing for himself 
in Fifth Avenue. 

Rogers and Selznick returned to New York 
and reported. 

December 17 there was a gathering at Del- 
monico’s where Hays met the film men. He 
was going home to Indiana for Christmas. He 
said he would think it over some more. 


Will Hays Joins the Pictures 


Christmas morning the postmaster general 
was at his breakfast when a babble of small 
| boy conversation arose around the bedecked 
‘tree in the next room. Three youngsters, 
Billy Hays, Jr., and his cousins, Charles Ed- 
ward and John T. Hays, aged 5, 6 and 8, were 
exulting over their gifts, more especially a set 
of cowboy suits. They began to put them on, 
planning a parade before their elders. 

“TIl be Bill Hart.” 

“You won't, I'll be Hart.” 

“Won't either, I'll be him.” 

“Then I'll be Doug—so there.” | 

Will Hays was listening. The politically 
acute are said to have their ears at the grass 
roots. Hays was this morning listening to the 
voice of the people expressing themselves with 
guileless sincerity at the foot of the Christmas 
tree. He decided the films were important. 

The postmaster general’s real decision about | 
the scope and possibilities of that movie job | 
appears to have been made that morning of 
December 25, 1921. 

On January 14, next, the formal acceptance 
came and President Harding issued a state- 
ment from the White House, expressing appre- 
ciations of Hays and regrets at his approaching 
departure from the Cabinet. 

In March, Hays opened the offices of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., at 522 Fifth Avenue, and re- 
ceived the customary floral horseshoes. 


ington ‘‘viewed with alarm” and then the 
excitement subsided. Hays went to work. 

And there was work aplenty to do. 

In the weeks while Hays was approaching his 
| new and conspicuous post the motion picture 
scandal sensation wave had received a power- 
ful new impetus. 

William Dean Tanner, also known latterly 
as Taylor, an English soldier of fortune and of 
motion picture fame as a director, was mur- 
dered in his apartment in Hollywood some- 
time in the dark hours between February 1 
and 2. | 

Taylor was a person of more than common- 
place studio calibre and the mystery of his 
taking off was sufficient to make him a national 
story, against the already high-colored back- 
ground of the screen world. 

Newspaper correspondents moved into 
Hollywood in armies and wrote freely. The 
‘nation’s motion picture excitement reached its 

crest. | 

Evidences of a plan and directional skill be- | 
gan to be apparent in the industry’s dealings 
with correspondents. The motion picture be- 
gan to scream with outraged innocence. It 
was a rather new role. 

Writers, better known for their fictional con- | 
tributions to the scenario departments than | 





A number of Democratic orators in Wash- |- 


for their abilities as reporters, were brought in 
as a defensive army. They reached Holly- 
wood in the morning, and by night completed 
profound articles stating they had been unable 
to verify reports of wickedness. They had the 


same importance as interviews on America with | 


European celebrities who have just had their 


first look at the Woolworth building. But big | 


names helped. 

The truth about Hollywood was really a 
light pink compromise between the paintings 
of the sensational press and the deep coat of 
homemade whitewash. 

The motion picture industry offered some re- 
wards for the apprehension of Taylor’s slayer— 
and trembled with apprehension lest the solu- 
tion might prove worse than the mystery. 


Gradually the sensation subsided and died, | 


still a mystery. 7 
Meanwhile, in New York the Hays office was 


organizing and teaching the motion picture in- 


dustry not to be so self-conscious, so obvious 
and so clumsy. 


The Hays office was presently to be found 


most unlike any other office in the motion pic- 


ture business. It was effectively furnished in | 


taste and it operated with an attitude of cour- 


y. ake 
Under that is a machinery of organization 


and experience that it would take two books | 


to explain. 


In the organization a personnel of a new 


stripe appeared. A tendency to Americanize 
this end of the business became evident. The 
right and left bowers of Hays in the project 
developed to be Courtland Smith, formerly head 
of the American Press Association, inciden- 
tally a brother-in-law of Arthur Brisbane—and 
C. C. Pettijohn, of Indiana and Fifth Avenue. 

Since the coming of Hays, motion picture 
sensations have not been so sensational. A 
slight and normal sprinkling of divorces and 
the like still occur in the Latin quarter of the 
films, but they are not now symbols of the in- 
dustry. Picking on the films is no longer the 
national sport. Some legislative triumphs for 
the pictures have been recorded, and, most im- 
portant of all, people with a pain about the 
films can now tell it to Hays instead of shout- 
ing to the newspapers. 

The Hays office costs the motion picture in- 
dustry, and therefore the public, about a half 
a million dollars a year. 

It is the biggest bargain since Thomas 
Edison spent $24,000 inventing the Kineto- 
scope in 188o. 

| THE END | 
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